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Captain  Coxon 

The  island  of  Carmen,  in  the  Lagoon  of  Tides,  in 
the  Bay  of  Campeachy,  is  now  settled  and  planted. 
It  has  a postal  service,  some  rudiments  of  a sanitary 
system  (/.^.,  dogs  and  vultures),  and  a number  of  inhabit- 
ants who  are  ignorant  of  their  island’s  history.  It  has  a 
pier  and  one  or  two  lighthouses,  so  that  the  most  preju- 
diced among  my  readers  must  admit  that  it  holds  a certain 
importance.  Eight  generations  ago  it  was  one  of  the  lone- 
liest places  in  the  world.  It  was  a wildernessj  half  swamp 
half  jungle,  where  the  red  mangrove  trees,  and  the  stunted 
whitethorn,  shut  away  a few  Indians  from  the  roaring  of 
the  Lagoon  tides  at  flood  and  ebb. 

To  the  north  of  it  there  lay  the  Bay,  to  the  south  the 
Lagoon ; to  the  west  and  east  a number  of  sandy  islands 
about  which  the  tides  raced.  On  some  of  the  islands,  and 
on  all  the  marshy  mainland,  there  grew  the  valuable  log- 
wood-trees, which  made  the  neighbouring  waters  to  smell 
sweetly  when  their  profuse  yellow  blossoms  were  in  season. 
To  these  islands,  at  certain  times  of  the  year,  there  came 
a Spaniard  from  Campeachy,  with  a gang  of  cowboys,  to 
hunt  the  wild  cattle  for  their  hides  and  tallow.  This 
Spaniard,  whose  name  was  John  d’ Acosta,  was  the  only 
white  man  who  ever  came  there.  How  the  cattle  got  there 
will  never  be  known  ; but  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  they 
had  strayed  from  the  Spanish  settlements,  and  multiplied, 
and  at  last  swum  across  to  the  islands  at  low  water. 

During  the  first  ten  years  of  the  reign  of  Charles  11.  a 
buccaneer  ship,  cruising  far  to  “ leeward,”  discovered  the 
Lagoon,  and  explored  its  shores.  Her  seamen  found 
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several  belts  of  logwood  near  the  salt  creeks,  and  took 
some  stacks  of  the  timber  to  Port  Royal,  where  they  sold 
it  at  a good  price.  After  that,  several  ships  (both  merchant 
ships  and  buccaneer  cruisers)  went  thither  yearly  to  load 
logwood  for  Jamaica.  The  wood,  which  was  then  much 
used  for  dyeing,  sold  for  from  to  ^70  a ton  in  the 

English  markets.  It  could  be  had  for  the  cutting  all 
about  the  Lagoon  of  Tides,  while  the  great  plenty  of  fruit 
and  cattle  thereabouts  made  the  business  inexpensive. 
Perhaps  no  people  since  the  beginning  of  time  have  shown 
so  evident  a fondness  for  free  quarters  and  large  profits  as 
the  buccaneers  displayed  at  this  period  of  their  history. 
The  business  of  logwood  cutting  suited  them  very  well, 
for  it  did  not  necessarily  interfere  with  their  rightful  call- 
ing ; while  the  title  logwood  cutter  ” looked  rather 
better  on  a Charge  Sheet.  Very  soon  the  creeks  of  the 
Lagoon  were  peopled  by  little  settlements  of  buccaneers, 
who  built  themselves  huts  of  palm  leaves,  and  laboured 
very  hard  at  their  new  craft.  Many  of  them  stayed  there 
all  the  year  round,  cutting  timber  and  stacking  it,  and 
selling  it  to  the  merchant  ships  which  came  thither  from 
Port  Royal.  They  lived  together  in  little  gangs,  with 
their  common  casks  of  rum  and  sugar,  and  such  wives  as 
they  could  buy  in  Jamaica,  or  steal  from  the  local  Indians. 
They  called  the  present  Carmen  Island  Beef  Island,  and 
made  some  arrangement  with  John  d’Acosta  for  the 
slaughtering  of  the  beeves  for  their  food.  Five  days  in 
each  week  they  cut  logwood.  The  seventh  they  observed 
as  the  Sabbath.  On  the  sixth  they  took  their  guns  and 
went  hunting.  When  a ship  came  to  the  Lagoon  all  work 
was  laid  aside.  The  cutters  went  aboard  her,  and  passed 
the  rest  of  the  day  in  drinking  her  commander’s  rum  and 
firing  off  her  guns.  If  the  captain  were  sparing  of  his  rum 
and  powder,  they  gave  him  a cargo  of  bad  wood.  Thus 
did  they  encourage  a generous  spirit  and  a virtuous 
liberality  among  their  patrons.  All  this  is  by  way  of  pre- 
lude, or  prologue,  to  the  history  we  purpose  to  present. 

In  the  years  1669  and  1670  two  Englishmen,  brothers, 
named  John  and  William  Coxon,  began  business  as  log- 
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wood  merchants,  trading  between  Port  Royal  and  the 
Lagoon  of  Tides.  With  William  Coxon  we  have  no 
concern  ; but  we  may  take  it  for  granted  that  at  this 
time  both  he  and  his  brother  were  fairly  virtuous.  Had 
they  been  otherwise,  they  would  hardly  have  gone  trading 
at  a time  when  Henry  Morgan  was  about  to  march  on 
Panama.  We  surmise  that  John  Coxon  was  then  a young 
man,  and  (very  possibly)  new  to  the  Indies.  He  was  one 
of  the  first  to  enter  into  friendly  relations  with  John 
d’ Acosta.  We  may  be  sure  that  he  was  very  prodigal  in 
rum  and  powder,  and  that  the  “ Old  Standards,”  the  senior 
lumbermen,  always  laid  by  for  him  the  choicest  wood. 
He  passed  his  days  between  the  Lagoon  and  Port  Royal, 
making  perhaps  two  trips  in  each  year.  But  in  the 
summer  of  1672  the  Spaniards  began  to  look  with  dis- 
favour upon  the  growing  trade  in  the  Bay.  John  d’ Acosta 
was  accused  of  encouraging  the  English,  and  cast  into 
prison  at  Campeachy.  One  or  two  trading  ketches,  laden 
with  supplies  of  logwood,  were  snapped  up  by  Spanish 
Armadillies,”  while  the  Spanish  guarda-costas,  from  St. 
John  d’Ulloa,  received  orders  to  destroy  any  logwood 
cutter’s  settlement  which  they  could  find.  John  Coxon 
was  troubled  by  these  gentry,  and  lost  a part  of  his 
business.  The  Jamaican  Government  could  not  allow 
him  to  make  reprisals  ; nor  was  it  strong  enough  to 
protect  a station  so  far  away  as  the  Lagoon.  The  Governor 
gave  order  that  in  future  all  logwood  ships  were  to  sail  in 
fleets  not  less  than  four  ships  strong.  This  arrangement 
worked  fairly  well,  until  the  final  destruction  of  the  log- 
wood industry  a few  years  later. 

After  1672  the  Bay  of  Campeachy  attracted  large  num- 
bers of  buccaneers,  who  found  the  “ windward  ” seas  too 
hot  to  hold  them.  The  camps  in  the  Lagoon  of  Tides 
became  rather  more  riotous  than  they  had  been.  The 
lumbermen  began  to  make  forays  along  the  coasts,  when 
business  was  slack,  with  the  result  that  their  virtuous 
members  became  “ debauched  ” into  “ wickedness.”  We 
fear  that  one  of  the  first  to  be  “ debauched  ” was  John 
Coxon.  By  1675  he  had  left  the  logwood  business.  He 
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had  gathered  together  a crew  of  •'  Privateers,”  and  had 
sailed  to  the  island  of  Tortuga,  where,  for  a sum  down,  a 
compliant  French  Governor  gave  him  a commission  to 
make  “war”  upon  the  Spaniards,  with- the  “right’’  of 
landing  “to  hunt”  on  Spanish  territory.  With  this  precious 
“ protection  ” in  his  pocket,  John  Coxon  cut  himself 
temporarily  adrift  from  virtuous  living.  He  hoisted  the 
red  flag,  and  set  sail.  The  question  of  England’s  Naval 
Supremacy  never  once  occurred  to  him.  He  was  one  of 
those  strong  silent  men. 

We  do  not  know  how  he  began  his  privateering  ; but 
we  are  forced  to  conclude  that  he  wasted  little  time. 
By  August  1676,  he  had  been  declared  a pirate;  and 
the  Jamaican  Government  had  offered  mercy  to  all  his  men 
if  they  would  deliver  up  their  captain.  To  their  credit, 
they  refused  this  offer  ; but  Coxon  seems  to  have  taken 
it  as  a hint  to  keep  clear  of  Port  Royal,  and  of  the  wind- 
ward waters  generally,  till  some  other  pirate  had  put  him 
out  of  mind  for  the  time  being.  Probably  he  went  to 
some  quiet  place  like  Boca  del  Toro,  off  Nicaragua,  where 
he  could  live  upon  turtle  and  manatee,  and  dice  with  his 
officers  for  tots  of  rum.  He  lay  low,  in  this  way,  for 
nearly  nine  months. 

His  next  appearance  was  in  June  or  July  1677.  He 
was  then  in  command  of  about  100  Englishmen,  who 
had  taken  as  their  allies  some  three  or  four  French  captains, 
with  commissions  from  Tortuga.  He  induced  these 
Frenchmen  to  come  with  him  to  attack  Santa  Martha, 
a strong  little  city  not  far  from  Cartagena,  which  had 
proved  too  strong  for  the  buccaneers,  though  it  had 
surrendered,  twenty  years  before,  to  an  English  squadron. 
Drake  had  been  driven  from  Santa  Martha,  so  that  there 
was  a certain  amount  of  glory  to  be  won  there.  It  could 
not  be  approached  easily  from  the  landward,  and  the 
defences  to  the  sea-approach  were  powerful.  Coxon 
was  not  dismayed  by  the  difficulties  it  presented.  He 
rowed  in  boldly  in  the  early  morning,  a little  before  the 
dawn,  and  carried  the  main  fort  with  a rush,  while  the 
garrison  were  sleeping.  The  town  was  taken  after  a 
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little  fighting  in  the  streets.  All  the  credit  of  the  capture 
was  due  to  Coxon,  who  “ did  all,”  with  his  Englishmen, 
before  the  Frenchmen  ventured  to  come  ashore.  At 
least,  this  was  what  he  told  Sir  Thomas  Lynch  on  his 
return  to  Port  Royal.  The  plunder  of  Santa  Martha 
was  “nothing  to  babble  about.”  It  came  to  ^£20  a man, 
in  “ money  and  broken  plate  ” ; though  Coxon’s  share 
came  to  rather  more.  He  brought  away  with  him  the 
Governor  and  the  Bishop  of  the  city,  both  of  whom  he 
held  to  ransom.  There  must  have  been  something 
charming  in  the  ruffian,  for  when  he  came  to  Port  Royal 
to  surrender  to  the  Government  (and  to  pay  his  tenths 
and  fifteenths),  the  “ good  old  man  ” (the  Bishop)  ex- 
pressed himself  “ exceedingly  satisfied  ” with  his  treat- 
ment. He  expressed  himself  thus  to  Sir  Thomas  Lynch, 
who  had  come  aboard  to  inquire  after  him,  and  to  make 
him  more  comfortable,  and  to  treat  for  his  release. 
When  he  spoke,  the  entire  buccaneer  crew  was  lying  on 
the  deck  blind  drunk,  and  perhaps  few  bishops  would 
have  shown  such  charitable  broadmindedness  in  such  a 
situation,  and  at  such  a time. 

The  ransoms  of  the  Bishop  and  the  Governor  were  duly 
paid,  and  Coxon  found  himself  rich  enough  to  take 
advantage  of  an  Act  of  Oblivion.  For  nearly  two  years 
he  lived  honestly  in  Jamaica  ; but  (as  he  confessed)  he 
then  “ grew  weary  ” of  being  honest  (probably  he  ran 
short  of  money),  so  that  he  put  to  sea  again  in  command 
of  a small  cruiser.  In  the  summer  of  1679  he  was  on 
the  coasts  of  Honduras,  where  he  made  a great  haul  of 
indigo,  tortoiseshell,  cacao  and  cochineal.  He  would 
have  preferred  pieces  of  eight,  but  the  homely  proverb, 
“ it  is  not  always  May,”  was  doubtless  a consolation  to 
him.  He  smuggled  much  of  his  booty  into  Jamaica, 
where  he  flooded  all  the  markets,  and  ruined  half  the  dry- 
goods  merchants.  Then  he  set  sail  again  (December 
1679)  to  Negril  Bay,  at  the  west  end  of  Jamaica,  to  fill 
provisions  for  a raid  along  the  Spanish  coasts.  With 
him  were  Captains  Sawkins  and  Sharp,  both  of  whom 
have  their  niches  in  the  sinks  and  cellars  of  Fame’s 
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temple.  While  they  lay  at  Negril,  a small  trading  ketch 
put  in  and  anchored  by  them.  She  was  going  to 
leeward,  to  trade  among  the  Moskito  Indians.  Aboard 
her  was  William  Dampier,  a merchant  and  logwood 
cutter,  who  was  trying  to  make  a little  money,  before  he 
returned  to  England.  The  crew  of  the  ketch  promptly 
volunteered  to  join  the  buccaneers  ; so  that  Dampier 
“ was,  in  a manner,  forced  ” to  join  them  also.  About 
Christmas  1679,  Coxon’s  allies  made  sail,  and  steered 
away  to  the  Main,  for  they  had  designs  upon  the  town  of 
Porto  Bello,  where  Drake  had  died,  some  eighty-three 
years  before.  Coxon  took  200  m.en  ashore,  and  marched 
for  three  days  through  swamps  and  woods,  till  on  the 
dawn  of  the  fourth  he  came  to  the  city,  and  rushed  it,  as 
he  had  rushed  Santa  Martha.  Porto  Bello  had  been 
squeezed  by  the  velvet  glove  of  Henry  Morgan  in  1668, 
but  Coxon’s  men  secured  booty  which  “ whacked  up  to 
^30  or  a man.  This  was  “good  gains,”  and  with 

this  they  were  content.  They  rejoined  their  ships  and 
sailed  to  Golden  Island,  a noted  haunt  of  the  buccaneers, 
in  the  “ Samballoes,”  or  Mulatas  Islands,  where  they 
planned  to  cross  the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  to  plunder 
Santa  Maria,  a gold-mine  near  the  South  Seas.  When 
they  mustered  at  Golden  Island,  Coxon  was  in  a ship  of 
80  tons,  manned  by  97  men. 

The  story  of  that  crossing  of  the  Isthmus  has  been  told 
by  many  writers,  four  of  whom  were  in  the  ranks  at  the 
time.  At  the  landing,  Captain  John  Coxon  commanded 
the  fifth  and  sixth  companies,  both  of  which  marched 
under  red  colours.  The  colours  were  probably  petti- 
coats, which  could  afterwards  be  traded  to  the  natives. 
Coxon  landed  in  a bad  mood,  because  he  was  not  the 
chief  commander  of  the  expedition  ; that  post  having 
fallen  to  Richard  Sawkins,  a valorous  imp  of  fame  who 
was  more  popular  than  he.  Two  days  after  landing  he 
had  “ some  Words”  with  another  company  commander, 
one  Peter  Harris,  a Kentish  gentleman.  On  this  occa- 
sion he  so  far  forgot  himself  as  to  say  D — n,  and  to 
whip  up  a gun  and  to  fire  at  Peter  Harris,  who  was  by  no 
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means  backward  in  retaliating.  However,  another  com- 
pany captain  brought  him  to  be  quiet,”  and  so  the 
voyage  continued.  Santa  Maria  was  duly  captured, 
“ but  when  they  got  there,  the  cupboard  was  bare,”  for 
the  month’s  take  of  gold  had  just  been  sent  to  Panama. 
This  disappointment  caused  the  buccaneers  much  annoy- 
ance. Some  were  for  returning  to  their  ships  at  Golden 
Island.  Others,  more  venturous,  were  for  attacking 
Panama.  Coxon,  who  had  taken  Santa  Martha  and 
Porto  Bello,  was  for  returning  to  the  ships,  because,  he 
argued,  the  honour  of  any  further  exploit,  in  this  galere, 
will  fall,  not  to  me,  but  to  Richard  Sawkins.  However, 
Sawkins  was  not  so  covetous  of  honour  as  Coxon  thought. 
He  caused  the  buccaneers  to  make  Coxon  their  Admiral 
in  his  stead ; which  was  promptly  done,  “ Coxon  seeming 
to  be  well  satisfied.”  Then  they  embarked  in  canoas 
and  periagoes  ” and  rowed  away  west  for  Panama.  On 
St.  George’s  Day  (i68o)  the  canoas  of  Sawkins  and 
Coxon  fought  and  defeated  a Spanish  squadron  near  the 
island  of  Perico.  The  battle  was  well-contested  and 
abominably  bloody  ; and  the  laurels  were  won  by  Richard 
Sawkins,  who  captured  the  Spanish  admiral.  This  was  a 
sore  blow  to  Coxon,  who  now  determined  to  return  to  his 
ship.  Some  of  Sawkins’s  men  “ stickled  not  to  defame  or 
brand  him  with  the  note  of  cowardice,”  crying  out  that  he 
had  been  backward  in  the  battle,  and  that  he  wasn’t  half 
the  Admiral  he  gave  out.  At  this,  Coxon  took  leave  of 
the  fleet,  with  some  seventy  hands.  Pie  took  with  him  a 
ship  and  a periagua,  which,  as  Sharp,  his  shipmate,  says, 
“ will  not  much  Redound  to  his  Honour.”  He  recrossed 
the  Isthmus  without  trouble  ; rejoined  his  ship  at  Golden 
Island  ; and  again  went  cruising  along  the  Main. 

Shortly  after  his  return  to  the  North  Sea,  he  decided  to 
row  far  up  the  Gulf  of  Darien  to  get  gold  from  the 
Indians  of  those  parts.  He  caused  his  seamen  to  cut  up 
a useful  suit  of  sails  and  to  make  a number  of  strong 
canvas  bags  (a  bag  apiece)  for  the  ready  conveyance  of 
the  gold,  when  it  had  been  “ purchased,”  or  “ conveyed.” 
But  though  he  rowed  with  creditable  perseverance,  “ with 
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an  astonishing  Degree  of  Enthusiasm,”  under  a sun  that 
was  hot  and  through  an  atmosphere  that  was  nearly 
liquid,  he  got  no  gold  whatsoever.  He  could  not  even 
get  any  Indians  to  sell  in  Port  Royal  ; for  the  Indians 
Were  not  only  “ Shy,”  but  “ Treacherous  ” ; and  had  a 
way  of  potting  your  pirate,  through  a blowpipe,  from 
behind  a tree.  Plainly,  such  Indians  were  best  left  alone 
by  a force  which,  however  civilised,  lacked  machine-guns. 
They  wished  these  Indians  might  someday  come  into  the 
hands  of  the  Spaniards.  Then,  they  argued,  they 
wouldn’t  be  so  perky  with  their  blowpipes,  nor  yet  so 
suspicious  of  those  who  were  really  their  best  friends. 
Thus  growling,  they  rowed  out  of  the  Gulf,  and  set  sail 
for  Jamaica.  On  the  way,  an  English  frigate  chased 
them  for  a day  or  more,  to  give  them  a relish  of  the 
sweets  of  liberty. 

We  do  not  know  what  John  Coxon  did  for  the  next 
few  months.  He  probably  cruised  along  the  Main,  taking 
what  he  could,  and  lying  up,  among  the  Mulatas  Islands, 
when  weary  of  the  sea.  He  was  at  anchor  at  one  of  the 
Mulatas  Islands  in  May  i68i,  when  Dampier  arrived 
there,  after  his  tramp  across  the  Isthmus.  He  was  then 
in  very  good  fettle,  and  did  not  want  hands.  With  him 
were  several  other  buccaneers,  French,  Dutch,  and  English, 
who  were  planning  a “ concerted  piece,”  or  buccaneer 
orchestral  effect,  which  should  startle  the  Spaniards 
extremely.  However,  it  came  on  to  blow ; the  ships  were 
separated  ; the  great  scheme  came  to  nothing  ; and  Coxon 
disappears  again,  under  storm-staysails,  for  the  best  part  of 
a year.  In  June  or  July  1682,  he  turned  up  at  the 
Bahama  Group,  at  the  office  of  the  Governor  of  New 
Providence.  He  explained  that  he  wanted  a commission 
to  enable  him  to  make  war  on  the  Spaniards  of  Cuba,  St. 
Augustine,  and  others  ” ; which  commission  (to  his  great 
surprise)  was  promptly  granted.  He  recruited  at  New 
Providence,  by  the  simple  method  of  inviting  defaulting 
debtors  to  come  aboard.  Then  he  sailed  to  Jamaica, 
apparently  to  show  Sir  Thomas  Lynch  what  a beautiful 
commission  he  had  gotten  from  Bahama.  Sir  Thomas 
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reproved  the  too  trusting  official,  and  diverted  honest 
Coxon’s  fervour  into  another  channel.  ‘‘  Look  here, 
John,”  he  said,  “ you  go  to  Honduras,  and  escort  home 
those  poor  logwood  merchants.”  So  Coxon,with  a suavity 
too  often  lacking  in  your  pirate,  at  once  gave  up  his  inten- 
tion of  making  war  on  the  Spaniard,  and  sailed  to  Honduras 
to  convoy  some  logwood  ships.  Unfortunately,  his  men 
had  little  heart  for  convoy  duty.  Being  Government 
men,  at  a month  and  their  victuals,  was  less  pleasant, 
and  infinitely  less  glorious,  than  being  “ on  the  account  ” 
for  “ whatever  they  could  rob.”  They  plotted  to  heave 
John  Coxon  into  the  gulf,  and  to  run  away  with  the  ship, 
“ and  go  privateering.”  So  they  came  aft  in  a body  to  put 
their  bloody  resolutions  into  effect.  But  he  valiantly 
resisted,  killed  one  or  two  with  his  own  hand,  forced 
eleven  overboard,  and  brought  three  to  Port  Royal,” 
where  they  were  condemned  and  hanged.  This  action  so 
delighted  Lynch  that  he  made  Coxon  his  trusted  hench- 
man. Early  in  1683,  Lynch  sent  him  out  again,  this  time 
to  his  old  ally.  Captain  Yanky-Dutch,  with  an  offer  of 
;^2oo  in  Gold,  besides  Victuals,”  if,  between  them,  they 
could  capture  the  French  privateer  La  Trompeuse,  com- 
manded by  their  whilom  friend.  Captain  Peter  Paine. 

Virtue  so  fervent  as  that  of  John  Coxon  soon  burns 
itself  out.  The  pure  flame  which  forced  eleven  mutineers 
into  the  sea  in  November  1682,  was  but  a smoke  and  a 
memory  a year  later.  In  a letter  dated  November  1683, 
we  find  the  curt  entry,  “ Coxon  is  again  in  rebellion  ” ; 
while  another,  of  March  1684,  describes  him  as  cruising 
off  the  Terra  Firme.  Then  a vagrant  impulse  to  virtue 
drove  him  back  to  Jamaica,  where  he  found  a surety,  and 
some  honest  employment,  which  kept  him  ashore,  but  only 
for  a little  while.  In  January  1686,  he  returned  to 
Jamaica  from  another  piratical  raid,  the  details  of  which 
are  missing.  He  claimed  on  this  occasion  to  be  weary  of 
piracy  ; but  the  authorities  were  more  weary  than  he,  so 
he  was  laid  by  the  heels,  and  sent  for  trial  at  St.  Jago  de 
la  Vega,  “ where  there  will  be  few  sympathisers  among  the 
jury.”  Those  who  are  to  be  tried  in' a place  where  there 
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will  be  few  sympathisers  among  the  jury,  have  every 
incentive  to  find  sympathisers  in  the  gaol.  Coxon 
discovered  the  practical  virtues  of  this  statement.  He 
got  ?way  from  the  prison  before  the  jury  was  called  ; and 
he  was  next  heard  of  in  Campeachy,  cutting  logwood,  and 
raiding  the  coasts.  A ship  was  sent  after  him  ; but  this 
ship,  though  she  captured  some  of  his  men,  failed  to  take 
him.  In  1687  he  was  still  cruising,  and  making  a good 
deal  of  money  “by  snapping  up  Indians  to  sell.”  In 
1688,  for  some  reason,  he  again  surrendered  at  Jamaica 
to  the  Duke  of  Albemarle,  who  “ sent  him  to  Lynch  ” in 
despair. 

We  do  not  know  how  he  escaped  hanging  ; but  the 
stars  in  their  courses  fought  for  him,  and  he  got  off 
somehow.  He  had  still  ten  years  of  life  before  him  ; and 
these  he  passed  quietly,  as  a trader  to  the  Moskito  shore. 
At  times  the  old  Adam  rose  up  strongly  in  him  ; and 
then  he  would  gather  the  Indians  together,  and  take  them 
to  the  Spanish  settlements,  “ surprizing  them  in  the 
night,”  as  he  had  once  surprised  Santa  Martha.  “ This 
Coxon  encouraged  the  Indians  to  such  practices.”  He 
died  among  them,  surrounded  by  “ wild  Indian  slaves  and 
harlots,”  in  the  year  1698.  The  Indians  sorrowed  for 
him  after  their  manner  ” ; and  three  old  English 
pirates,  who  lived  in  that  strange  place,  helped  dig  his 
grave  ; and  then  drank  a cup  of  rum  to  his  memory, 
and  fired  a French  volley  to  his  wandering  shadow. 


W^ayside  W^isdom 

There  is  something,  after  all,  to  be  said  in  favour  of 
that  greatly-abused  person,  the  wayside  tramp.  He 
stands  as  a living  protest  against  the  dull,  dead  level 
of  our  highly  civilised  and  wholly  conventional  lives,  and, 
even  if  he  does  nothing  else,  he  is  useful  as  an  object-lesson 
of  indolence  to  a painfully  active  world.  There  is  a grace, 
even  a virtue,  in  doing  nothing,  but  so  unaccustomed  arc 
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we  to  its  practice,  still  less  its  praise,  that  at  first  this  very 
old  truth  sounds  like  some  new  thing.  We  live  in  an  age 
when  every  one  is  clever — so  clever,  indeed,  that  by  no 
possibility  will  they  ever  learn  to  be  wise.  We  have  made 
such  excellent  progress  that  we  now  begin  not  only  where 
our  fathers  left  off,  but  a point  beyond,  where  even  their 
dreams  never  carried  them,  and  we  look  back  with  pity 
upon  the  past  of  ignorant  content  that  was  all  our  forebears 
knew  of  life.  We  are  so  very  much  better  off  than  they 
ever  were — live  more  luxurious  lives  and  are  far  better 
educated  ; we  hear  it  said  so  often  that  at  last  we  almost 
grow  to  believe  what  we  hear.  It  is  always  difficult  to 
withstand  the  tyranny  of  a popular  tune.  We  may  hate 
the  vulgar  air  with  its  meaningless  catch-penny  refrain, 
but,  sooner  or  later,  we  whistle  it  with  the  best  of  them, 
and,  what  is  far  worse,  learn  to  appreciate  the  sound  of  our 
own  whistling.  And  so  with  the  creeds  and  theories  and 
affectations  of  the  moment.  We  come  upon  them  un- 
awares. They  peep  out  at  us  from  the  pages  of  the  latest 
book,  they  stare  at  us  boldly  in  the  columns  of  the  news- 
papers, until  too  tired  any  longer  to  resist  the  sorce  of 
opinion,  we  begin  to  wonder  if  there  may  not  be  some 
little  grain  of  truth  in  these  new  gospels  that  are  being 
shouted  into  our  ears  by  some  millions  of  voices. 

Every  age  has  its  characteristic — an  ideal  before  whose 
shrine  it  willingly  burns  as  incense  the  hopes,  dreams,  and 
beliefs  of  all  the  ages  that  have  gone  before,  and  the  ideal 
of  to-day  to  which  we  must  make  either  voluntary  or  in- 
voluntary sacrifice  is  uniformity.  At  whatever  cost  we 
must  all  be  cut  out  after  the  same  pattern,  a good  enough 
pattern,  perhaps,  but  through  its  very  monotony  threat- 
ening to  weary  the  eye  and  deaden  the  heart.  We  must 
all — the  fit  and  the  unfit,  the  wise  and  the  foolish,  the 
weak  and  the  strong — receive  a uniform  training  ; be 
taught  the  arts  for  which  we  have  neither  taste  nor  talent; 
be  drilled  to  the  rigidity  of  soldiers,  and  be  forced  to  learn 
the  beginnings  of  those  sciences  for  which  we  have  neither 
aptitude  nor  possible  future  need,  just  because  it  is  the 
theory  of  to-day  that  Nature  made  a great  mistake  in  not 
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turning  each  one  of  us  out  as  the  exact  counterpart  of 
the  other.  So  this  wise,  sensible,  highly  civilised  age  of 
ours  intends  to  rectify  the  mistake  and  teach  Mother 
Nature  a lesson,  and  never  stops  to  ask  whether  she  is 
not  rather  old,  by  this  time,  to  begin  going  to  school. 

It  will  be  a dull  world  when  we  have  all  learned,  at 
infinite  pains,  to  think  alike,  and  in  consequence  to  speak 
alike  and  act  alike  ; a most  excellent  world  according  to 
the  judgment  of  a military  commander  or  a school  in- 
spector, but  not  one  that  it  will  be  good  for  poets,  dreamers, 
vagabonds,  or  any  such  ill-regulated  persons  to  live  in. 
No  doubt  all  our  thinking  will  be  done  for  us  much  in  the 
same  way  that  our  patent  foods  (by  some  scientific  process 
we  are  content  to  take  on  trust)  are  already  digested  before 
they  are  given  to  us,  and  the  result  will  be  a set  of  well- 
regulated,  well-mannered  machines  with  those  two  dan- 
gerous organs,  brain  and  stomach,  left  out.  Already  we 
are  in  a fair  way  to  attain  to  this  ideal.  The  average  man 
and  woman  do  not  even  try  to  think, for  they  greatly  prefer 
that  some  one  else  should  think  for  them ; and  so  newspapers 
direct  our  politics  ; magazines  and  advertisement  columns 
tell  us  what  books  to  read  and  what  to  say  about  them  when 
read  ; societies  teach  us  the  way  to  be  charitable  ; lecturers 
instruct  us  how  to  improve  and  preserve  our  health  and 
strength  ; agencies  advise  us  when,  where,  and  how  to 
travel.  There  is  no  need,  to-day,  for  any  one  to  remain 
ignorant  on  any  single  subject,  unless  it  be  the  mystery 
of  life  itself  that  still  eludes  us,  because  we  have  neither 
the  time  nor  leisure  to  try  and  understand  it. 

The  wisest  folk  in  all  ages,  from  the  Golden  to  the 
Electric,  have  been  those  who  have  learned  to  think  for 
themselves  ; who  as  children  m?de  their  own  playthings, 
and,  when  they  grew  older,  created  their  own  worlds  and 
were  content  to  live  in  them.  They  may,  as  we  reckon, 
have  had  but  few  advantages ; may  never  even  have 
heard  of  the  “ hundred  best  books  ” so  kindly  recom- 
mended for  our  library  shelves  ; but  they  have  studied 
deeply  in  those  two  great  books  that  are  well  within  the 
reach  of  all  of  us — the  round . world,  and  the  human 
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heart  ; books  unhappily  neglected  to-day  by  many  writers 
and  more  readers.  And  yet  an  inexhaustible  store  of 
knowledge  is  to  be  found  in  those  pages  that,  however 
often  we  may  turn  them,  can  never  wear  out,  and  whose 
last  chapters  we  shall  never  read. 

There  is  a certain  kind  of  knowledge  (withheld  from 
learned  scholars  but  possessed  by  many  ignorant  men)  that 
may  be  called  the  wisdom  of  the  wayside,  and  of  this 
wisdom  some  scraps  have  floated  down  to  us  in  the  shape 
of  homely  proverbs — proverbs  that  have  been  con- 
temptuously described  by  some  unknown  author  of  a 
superior  turn  of  mind  as  milestones  on  the  pathway  of 
fools.”  I must  own  to  an  affection,  even  a weakness,  for 
proverbs.  Irritating  in  their  sound  common  sense, 
exasperating  in  their  undeniable  truth,  self-assertive  in 
their  very  brevity,  they  are  yet  of  infinite  value  as  the 
result  of  experience  and  of  first-hand  observations  made 
when  nations  and  peoples  alike  were  in  the  early  freshness 
of  their  spring-time.  Every  proverb  when  first  spoken 
must  have  confounded  the  hearers  with  its  solid  weight  of 
truth,  and  we  can  easily  imagine  the  respectful  silence 
that  followed  hard  upon  its  utterance. 

The  East  has  been  more  peculiarly  the  birthland  of  the 
proverb — of  those  picturesque  odds  and  ends  of  wisdom 
that  can  be  as  readily  stored  in  a man’s  memory  as  the 
camels  store  water  for  the  long,  lonely  marches  across  the 
desert.  Where  life  is  leisured,  stately,  and  pageant-like, 
men  have  time  for  meditation ; they  can  look  into  their 
own  souls  and  try  to  understand  something  of  the  mystery 
of  that  journey  from  silence  to  silence,  that  we  call  life, 
and  so  these  Eastern  proverbs  have,  for  the  most  part,  an 
unfamiliar  sound  to  our  Western  ears.  To  watch  the 
sun,  the  moon,  and  the  stars ; to  listen  to  the  wind  ; to 
hear  nature  whispering  in  that  still,  small  voice  of  hers 
through  the  warm  scent  of  the  earth,  the  trembling  of 
leaves,  or  the  lapping  of  water,  is  a better  education  than 
can  be  got  from  all  the  books  that  ever  were  written  or 
ever  will  be  written.  And  it  is  to  the  wanderer  by  the 
wayside  that  this  wisdom  is  given — to  the  hewers  of  wood 
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and  drawers  of  water,  to  the  beggar  with  his  bowl,  and  to 
the  holy  men  who  spend  their  lives  in  the  prayer  and 
meditation  that  we,  in  our  ignorance,  call  idleness. 

In  all  probability  the  great  Solomon  made  but  few%  if 
any,  of  the  proverbs  that  bear  his  name  ; they  were  the 
words  of  the  common  folk  caught  up  and  carried  into  the 
king’s  palace,  for  the  dust  of  the  wayside  had  opened 
their  eyes  to  the  truths  of  life  that  are  hidden  from  great 
kings  and  councillors  to  be  shown  to  the  vagabond  and 
the  outcast.  “ As  in  water  face  answereth  to  face,  so  the 
heart  of  man  to  man,”  was  surely  first  said  by  some  dust- 
stained  and  weary  traveller  resting  by  the  side  of  a chance 
companion  under  the  shadow  of  a mighty  rock,  after 
they  had  drunk  their  fill  from  a pool  the  sun  had  for- 
gotten to  dry  ; for  in  these  rare  moments  of  unexpected 
ease  a man  will  open  out  his  heart  to  the  stranger  and  tell 
the  secret  thoughts  he  would  hide  even  from  the  mother 
who  bore  him.  The  words  have  about  them  the  true  ring 
of  the  wisdom  of  the  wayside  ; they  were  never  spoken 
in  great  palaces,  where  water  must  be  fetched  for  the 
king’s  use,  though  all  the  world  lie  dying  of  thirst,  and 
where  the  secrets  of  men’s  hearts  are  kept  close. 

“ When  the  darkness  falls  a man  can  see  to  read  in 
his  own  heart,  but  when  the  morning  comes  his  eyes 
are  blinded,”  says  an  Eastern  proverb  that  would  make 
excellent  food  for  mystics,  but  that  we  find  hard  of 
understanding.  For  darkness,  we  are  now  taught,  is  the 
seed  and  root  of  all  evil  ; out  of  it  no  good  thing  can 
come,  and  only  when  we  have  driven  it  away  with  brilliant 
flares  of  electricity  will  the  streets  of  our  great  cities  be 
kept  pure  and  clean.  So  far  have  we  wandered  from 
wisdom  that  we  treat  our  best  friend  as  an  enemy,  and 
dread  the  darkness  that  shall  cover  our  heads  and  teach 
us  the  wonders  and  mysteries  we  may  not  learn  in  the 
brightness  of  the  morning. 

In  the  East  the  spirit  of  the  wayside  is  still  alive,  but 
here  it  only  lingers  as  a spirit  of  the  past.  The  conditions 
of  life  have  changed,  and  it  has  become  a shame,  even  if 
not  an  actual  crime,  for  any  one  to  go  to  bed  with  the 
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sky  for  a canopy  and  the  moon  and  stars  for  candles. 
The  gipsy  and  the  vagrant  (who  asked  for  nothing 
better  than  to  be  left  alone)  are  being  pursued  with  a 
vigour  and  energy  worthy  of  a better  cause.  They  sin 
against  the  law  of  uniformity  by  refusing  to  accept  the 
creed  that  teaches  the  blessing  of  labour,  and  so  they  are 
accounted  an  ugly  blot  upon  our  prosperity  and  well- 
being. There  is  something  strangely  pathetic  in  the 
struggle  these  people  make  to  resist  the  bounties  we  are 
so  anxious  to  thrust  upon  them.  In  France  a horde  of 
gipsies  have  lately  been  driven  from  one  province  to 
another  ; conducted  with  all  due  ceremony  across  the 
boundary  line,  and  then  sent  back  again  by  polite  though 
irritated  officials,  at  their  wits’  ends  to  know  what  to  do 
with  them.  The  picturesqueness  of  the  nomad  life — 
the  tent,  the  caravan,  the  camping-ground — interferes 
with  the  proper  preaching  of  the  gospel  of  work  and 
stains  the  grey  of  existence  with  its  vivid  colour  and  hint 
of  romance.  The  country  roads  are  no  longer  left  to  the 
dreamer  or  lounger — the  flaring  light  of  acetylene  lamps, 
the  braying  of  a motor  horn,  a cloud  of  evil-smelling 
dust,  stand  for  us,  to-day,  as  the  poetry  of  the  wayside. 

It  may  be  true  that  the  gipsies  and  their  tents  were 
of  but  little  use  to  the  country  ; that  they  represented 
the  leisured  classes,  lived  at  the  expense  of  honest  farmers, 
and  were  always  unwelcome  visitors  in  the  country-side. 
But  if  they  stole  from  the  villagers  at  least  they  gave  to 
them  again  ; not  only  telling,  for  a bit  of  silver,  the  very 
same  fortune  that  costs  a guinea  at  a fashionable  palmist’s, 
but  offering  gifts  of  far  greater  value — quaint  remedies 
at  which  Science  laughs,  but  that  Credulity  tries,  and  is 
rewarded.  Gipsy  knowledge  learned  at  first  hand  from 
the  brown  earth,  and  passed  on  from  mother  to  daughter 
as  a precious  heirloom,  is  not  all  made  up  of  nonsense  or 
pretence.  We  may  smile  at  the  necklace  threaded  from 
the  berries  of  deadly  nightshade  and  worn  round  the  baby’s 
neck  that  the  teeth  may  grow  white  and  even,  but,  at 
worst,  it  is  an  innocent  form  of  faith  cure.  There  are 
simple  remedies,  too,  for  burns,  quinsies,  and  other  common 
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ailments,  that  are  worth  far  more  than  the  rabbit  or  the  lay- 
ing hen  the  gipsy  man  steals  from  the  farm  while  the  gipsy 
woman  is  trying  to  teach  the  farmer’s  wife  the  true  use 
of  the  herbs  and  weeds  that  grow  in  the  fields  and  hedge- 
rows. 

There  seems  to  be  no  especial  reason  for  this  rigorous 
crusade  against  gipsies  and  other  picturesque  vagrants, 
save  that  they  are  active  rebels  against  the  spirit  of  the  age, 
preferring  their  own  unlettered  wisdom  to  our  laborious 
knowledge.  In  Maxim  Gorki’s  fine  novel  “ Les  Trois” 
there  is  an  account  of  a pious  peasant  who  built  himself  a 
shelter  of  the  boughs  of  the  trees  and  lived  as  a hermit  in 
the  forest,  praying  for  forgiveness  for  the  sins  of  the  people. 
He  did  no  harm,  but  only  asked  to  be  forgotten  by  his  little 
world  and  left  in  peace.  But  Authority  would  not  leave 
him  alone.  He  was  dragged  from  his  peaceful  green  cell, 
and,  making  some  faint  resistance,  died  among  the  ruins  of 
his  home.  A very  similar  case  occurred  in  one  of  our 
southern  counties.  An  old  man  had  made  a home  for  him- 
self in  a wood,  and  there  lived  (with  two  faithful  dogs  for 
companions)  feeding  on  nuts  and  roots,  and  earning — 
if  I remember  rightly — a small  pittance  by  the  sale  of 
willow-woven  baskets.  He  must  have  realised  the  best 
dreams  of  the  advocates  of  the  practice  of  the  simple  life, 
and  it  seems  impossible  that  any  person,  however  evilly 
disposed,  would  have  ever  wished  to  disturb  the  content 
of  his  solitude.  But  he  was  breaking  the  law.  So 
Authority  came  and  hacked  down  the  thick  hedge  he 
had  grown  round  his  tiny  house,  levelled  it  to  the  ground, 
and  forced  the  old  philosopher  into  the  workhouse.  What 
became  of  the  faithful  dogs  is  not  known,  and  perhaps  it 
would  be  as  well  for  tender-hearted,  sensitive  people  not 
to  ask.  It  was  merely  a little  tragedy  where  ignorance  and 
stupidity  came  off  as  conquerors,  but  yet  a tragedy  to 
make  thoughtful  men  pause— and  feel  desperately 
ashamed. 

But  in  spite  of  laws  and  Education  Acts,  there  are  still 
some  wise  folk  left  to  us  ; some  unlearned  and  unlettered 
genius  to  be  found  on  lonely  farmsteads  and  in  remote 
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villages  where  the  speech  of  the  country  people  has  not 
lost  all  Its  grace  and  colour.  The  writer,  striving  to  find 
some  new  thing  to  say,  might  not  disdain  to  make  use  of 
so  homely  an  image  of  the  unattainable  as  is  given  in  the 
phrase  “ When  the  sun  shines  on  both  sides  of  the  hedge,” 
nor  could  the  counsel  of  caution  be  better  taught  than  in 
these  two  lines  : 

A hedge  between, 

Keeps  friendship  green. 


The  first  saying  comes  from  the  south  where  the  old  saws 
for  the  most  part  breathe  a spirit  of  lazy  tolerance  ; the 
last  smacks  somewhat  of  the  north,  though  it  may  well 
be  that  the  advice  is  given  to  young  people  in  all  parts 
of  the  country  who  incline  to  sudden  intimacies  and  have 
not  the  necessary  experience  to  help  them  to  foresee  the 
inevitable  ending.  North  country  wit  bites  keenly,  and 
the  gossips  of  the  chimney  corners  cultivate  a certain 
rough  turn  of  the  tongue  that  a stranger  sometimes  finds 
disconcerting. 


Give  bread  to  the  poor, 
But  bar  the  door. 


would  seem  a contradiction  to  the  well-known  character 
for  hospitality  of  which  the  north  is  so  justly  proud,  but 
it  helps  to  explain  the  level-headed  ness  that  has  made  of 
her  sons  such  successful  men  of  business. 

In  some  parts  of  the  Midlands  the  tramp  is  generally 
known  as  the  traveller  ; a pretty  way  of  explaining  the 

method  of  life  of  those  wanderers  of  the  wayside  who 

as  distinct  and  apart  from  the  dangerous  class  of  vagrant 
are  only  guilty  of  the  sin  of  loving  all  out-of-doors  so 
dearly  that  they  will  never  consent  to  turn  themselves 
into  exemplary  hard-working  citizens.  Sometimes  a 
man  of  the  village  or  town  through  which  the  travellers 
pass  on  the  unending  journey  of  which  they  never  tire, 
will  fall  in  love  with  one  of  the  women  and  marry  her,^ 
but  the  experiment  is  rarely  successful.  Those  who  are 
born  with  the  call  of  the  swallow  in  their  hearts  can 

never  be  happy  within  four  walls.  When  the  spring 
ccci — 2107 — July  ’06  g 
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comes  the  traveller’s  child  grows  restless  and  longs  for 
the  life  of  the  road — for  its  discomforts,  its  privations, 
and  its  sense  of  freedom  ; when  the  autumn  comes  and 
the  leaves  fall,  she  sits  by  her  fire  and  thinks  strange 
thoughts.  Her  speech  is  not  as  that  of  the  other  village 
women,  and  they  look  at  her  askance.  Fler  children 
may  hold  her  to  the  home  that  she  counts  as  at  best  but 
a kindly  prison,  but  she  is  never  happy,  and  will  hand  on 
this  same  gift  of  restless  discontent  to  one  at  least  of  her 
brood. 

Les  mots  allaient  oii  allait  la  pensee,”  says  old 
Montaigne,  and  so  the  traveller’s  child  teaches  her 
children  the  wisdom  she  has  learned  from  the  grand- 
parents they  have  never  seen,  and  of  whom  they  only 
speak  in  hushed  whispers  because  it  is  not  well  to  have 
gipsy  blood  in  the  veins.  She  tells  them  of  the  things 
they  will  never  know — secrets  that  cannot  be  learned  save 
by  those  who  have  walked  with  the  wind  for  a comrade 
and  had  the  earth  for  a bedfellow.  Old  age  is  often 
kinder  to  the  traveller’s  child  than  youth  has  been.  She 
becomes  a person  of  consequence  in  the  village,  a wise 
woman  to  whom  all  turn  for  help  and  advice ; and  hands 
down  the  traditions  of  the  wayside  as  an  heirloom  to  her 
children  who,  grown  older  too,  are  no  longer  ashamed  but 
proud  of  their  gipsy  ancestry. 

In  any  village  where  a man  or  woman  shows  unusual 
intelligence— intelligence  unfettered  and  uncontrolled — a 
little  judicious  questioning  will  generally  draw  out  the 
confession,  There’s  gipsy  blood  in  me.”  The  quaint 
turns  of  speech  betray  it,  as  much  as  the  bright  eyes  that 
are  the  inheritance  of  all  those  whose  outlook  has  been 
bounded  by  a wider  horizon  line  than  the  narrow  walls  of 
a homestead.  It  is  among  these  people  that  the  old 
sayings,  superstitious,  and  genuine  folk-lore  are  still  to  be 
found,  and  long  may  it  be  before  the  city-trained  school- 
ma’am  with  all  the  array  of  ‘"standards”  at  her  back 
trains  them  into  forgetfulness  of  the  older  learning. 
“ The  poor  lays  his  ear  to  the  ground  and  learns  more 
than  the  King  ” and  so  the  wisdom  of  the  wayside  has 
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grown  insensibly  into  the  hearts  of  those  who  listen  ; the 
vagabond  sleeping  under  the  light  of  the  stars  and  roaming 
the  woods  in  solitude  may  know  more  of  the  true  mystery 
and  wonder  of  the  world  than  the  most  brilliant  scientist 
that  ever  lectured  at  the  Royal  Institution. 

We  are  mighty  proud  of  ourselves  to-day:  we  boast  of 
the  “secrets  wrested  from  Nature”  and  point  with  a 
vain-glorious  finger  to  our  latest  triumphs  and  discoveries  ; 
but  there  is  much,  so  much,  that  we  do  not  know,  and 
more,  far  more,  that  we  have  forgotten.  We  have 
driven  leisure  from  our  midst  and  with  it  peace  and 
content  from  our  hearts,  as  we  are  driving  the  gipsy  and 
vagrant  from  their  haunts,  because  we  have  a theory  that 
we  should  all  be  up  and  doing  : — whether  the  work  gives 
much  satisfaction  to  any  of  us  when  it  is  done  matters 
little.  The  old  writers  were  wont  to  speak  of  labour  as 
the  curse  of  Adam ; the  new  teachers  would  have  us 
believe  it  is  our  only  salvation  ; but  there  are  some  of  us 
who  (if  we  dared)  would  cry  aloud  that  the  truth  lies  in 
the  old  gospel  and  salvation  will  be  found  in  quiet  ways 
rather  than  in  the  frantic  rush  for  spoil  or  pleasure. 

The  restlessness  of  to-day  is  in  itself  a form  of  disease, 
and  the  alarming  increase  of  certain  subtle  phases  of  in- 
sanity has  been  said  to  be  intimately  connected  with  the 
craze  for  perpetual  motion  that  has  discarded  the  more 
leisured  methods  of  the  railway  for  the  rush  of  the  motor- 
car. Young  and  old  alike,  the  travel  fever  has  seized  us, 
and  we  must  go  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  in  search  of 
happiness  instead  of  being  content  to  “ jog  on  the  foot- 
path way.  The  old  slow  ways  of  living  gave  birth  to  far 
more  genius  than  we  are  likely  to  find  in  these  days  of 
restless  change,  and  men  loved  their  homes  and  countries 
better,  when  only  the  few  and  fit  were  able  to  leave 
them. 

But  the  world  never  stands  still.  One  day  our  boasted 
civilisation — with  its  restlessness,  complications,  and  dis- 
torted outlook  on  life — will  be  swept  away  as  older  and 
more  magnificent  civilisations  have  been  swept  away  before 
it.  Yet  the  heart  of  man  will  remain  unchanged,  ap.d 
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wayside  wisdom  be  born  again  when  the  new  travellers 
wander  along  the  old  roads,  and  try  vainly  to  reconstruct 
our  present  from  the  sorry  relics  we  shall  have  left 
behind  us. 


Light  on  “ Old  W'edgwood'*'* 

IT  is  odd  and  a little  provoking  that  materials  essential 
to  a full  technical  understanding  of  the  work  of  Josiah 
Wedgwood,  England’s  most  famous  potter,  should 
come  to  light  long  after  he  had  received  what  was  excus- 
ably regarded  as  a sufficiently  complete  and  final  bio- 
graphical treatment.  Both  Miss  Meteyard  and  Mr. 
Llewellyn  Jewitt  published  their  “ Lives  ” of  Josiah 
Wedgwood  seventy-five  years  after  his  death,  and  it  was  a 
reasonable  assumption  that  all  the  material  for  their  work 
was  then  available,  and  that  the  passage  of  time  would 
diminish  rather  than  add  to  the  store  of  perishable  know- 
ledge at  the  command  of  his  biographers.  But  forty 
years  after  their  labours— supplemented  by  the  admirable 
monograph  of  Professor  Church-^ — there  is  made,  by  the 
magic  of  chance,  a discovery  of  fresh  material  which  fills 
up  all  the  gaps  in  our  knowledge  of  Wedgwood  and  his 
works. 

The  discovery  made  a few  months  ago  at  his  old  works 
at  Etruria  of  a rich  collection  of  the  examples  of  his  early 
work  are  valuable  enough  from  the  collector’s  point  of 
view,  and  it  is  little  wonder  that  the  present  “ house  ” 
(composed  of  his  descendants),  coming  into  such  a 
splendid  and  unexpected  inheritance,  has  decided  that 
treasures  sufficient  in  themselves  to  furnish  forth  a repre- 
sentative museum  of  Wedgwood’s  works  shall  take  that 
permanent  form,  and  be  open  to  all  students  of  pottery 
in  general  or  collectors  of  Wedgwood  in  particular.  But 
valuable  as  the  discoveries  are  as  a new  store  to  gratify 
the  eyes  of  virtuosi,  they  are  not  less  to  be  prized  for  the 
flood  of  light  which  they  throw  on  Wedgwood’s  method 
of  work.  Their  preservation  is  in  itself  a wonder.  For 
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at  least  sixty  years  these  priceless  examples  of  Wedgwood’s 
art  lay,  in  their  rotting  crates,  in  obscure  rooms  of  the 
pottery,  and  were  regarded  so  much  as  part  and  parcel  of 
the  settled  lumber  of  the  works  that  curiosity  never  dis- 
turbed them,  and  so  the  neglect  which  placed  and  left 
them  there  really  preserved  them.  But  a few  months 
ago  the  idea  came  that  the  apparently  useless  lumber, 
familiar  to  several  generations,  must  justify  the  space  it 
occupied,  and  so  a perfunctory  examination,  soon  passing 
into  an  incredulous  astonishment,  was  the  first  step 
towards  the  comprehensive  museum  which  now  gives  an 
historical  continuity  to  the  products  of  the  Wedgwood 
dynasty.  The  treasures  were  covered  with  the  dust  of 
years,  and  it  was  only  after  they  had  been  thoroughly 
cleaned,  and  the  marks  “ Wedgwood  and  Bentley  ” could 
be  discerned  on  the  pieces  of  finished  ware,  and  the  faded 
ink  on  old  Josiah’s  notes  on  his  thousands  of  patient  trials 
could  be  read,  that  the  extent  of  the  discovery  dawned  on 
the  discoverers.  For  successive  generations  single  exam- 
ples of  the  great  potter’s  work  had  been  treasured  at  the 
factory  which  he  built  in  1769  and  christened  Etruria, 
but  here  was  a sudden  and  overwhelming  discovery  of 
treasures  which  beggared  all  the  isolated  examples  that 
had  been  so  jealously  guarded  and  proudly  displayed. 
One  might  say  of  Etruria  that  it  had  unearthed  its 
Herculaneum. 

This  discovery  of  ware,  moulds,  and  trials,  with  the 
two  volumes  of  letters  of  Josiah  Wedgwood  to  his  partner 
Bentley  which  have  recently  been  printed  for  private  circu- 
lation, by  Wedgwood’s  great-granddaughter,  Lady  Farrer, 
really  constitute  together  so  much  added  material  for  the 
proper  appreciation  of  Wedgwood’s  life  and  work  as  to 
suggest  that  the  subject  yet  awaits  final  and  exhaustive 
treatment.  Mr.  Jewitt  did  not  have  the  advantage  of 
access  to  the  correspondence  in  the  hands  of  the  Wedg- 
wood family,  and  so  his  book  is  strongest  on  the  technical 
side  of  Wedgwood’s  work.  Miss  Meteyard’s  “ Life,” 
which  contains  certain  letters  from  the  correspondence 
which  Lady  Farrer  has  had  printed  in  full,  was  strongest 
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on  the  personal  side  ; but  the  new  material  available 
suggests  that  a combination  of  the  distinctive  qualities  of 
the  two  biographies  might  now  distinguish  a final  and 
complete  estimate  of  Wedgwood  and  his  work.  The  col- 
lector of  Wedgwood  who  may  visit  the  Museum  will 
naturally  be  most  attracted  by  the  finished  examples  of 
his  ware— the  vases,  urns,  cameos,  intaglios,  pJaques, 
busts,  and  ornamental  pieces  which  have  come  to  light, 
many  of  them  indubitably  the  very  earliest  examples  of 
his  Etruria  work,  such  as  the  cauliflower  ware,  the  first 
somewhat  crude  examples  of  which  were  executed  by 
Whieldon,  with  whom  Wedgwood  was  in  partnership  as 
a young  man,  but  which,  as  the  recovered  examples  in 
the  Etruria  Museum  show,  were  vastly  improved  by 
Wedgwood  when  this,  his  first  partnership,  came  to  an 
end.  But  though  these  “ things  of  beauty  ” remain  un- 
impaired joys  in  themselves,  the  innumerable  examples 
of  his  trials — they  run  into  thousands — afford  a much 
better  means  of  understanding  his  methods.  Each  has  its 
reference  number,  in  Wedgwood's  own  writing,  with 
explanatory  notes,  and  though  the  key  has  not  been  found 
they  show,  as  nothing  yet  has  done  (for  these  are  the 
only  trials  of  his  that  have  ever  come  to  light),  the 
orderly  process  of  his  mind  and  methods.  It  may  safely 
be  said  that  no  modern  potter  expends  anything  like  the 
same  care  in  detail  as  these  trials  reveal  Wedgwood  to  have 
done.  The  stress  of  competition  and  the  mechanical 
development  of  the  modern  pottery  industry  leave  no  time 
for  such  methodical  and  reasoned  attention  as  he  bestowed, 
though  an  exemption  from  this  criticism  must  be  made  in 
the  case  of  those  who  have  naturally  had  to  carry  on  at 
Etruria  the  traditions  which  he  bequeathed  to  them.  A 
supremely  patient  care  has  always  been  attributed  to 
Wedgwood  as  one  of  his  chief  merits,  but  here  we  have 
for  the  first  time  evidence  that  the  credit  due  to  him  on 
this  point  has  even  been  under-estimated.  Rather,  one 
might  say,  what  had  to  be  deduced  is  now  proved  by  thou- 
sands of  witnesses  which  contain  their  own  proof.  “ The 
dramatic  element  of  surprise,”  says  a modern  literary  critic 
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looking  for  a dramatic  effect  where  it  is  not  to  be  found, 
“ chased  by  machinery  out  of  the  other  industrial  arts, 
still  clings  to  this  art  of  Pottery.  Consider.  You  put  a 
piece  of  clay  into  your  oven,  use  your  last  stick  of  furni- 
ture to  keep  the  fire  alight,  and  draw  it  out  to  find  that 
it  has  become — what  } ” Well,  that  naive  question 
implies  an  outsider’s  uninstructed  conception  of  the 
modern  potter’s  art.  The  modern  potter,  following  well- 
worn  tracks,  knows  exactly  what  he  expects,  and  generally 
gets  it,  and  there  is  no  margin  for  the  “ element  of  sur- 
prise ” in  a commercial  pursuit  which  can  afford  to  take 
no  risks  and  “ is  not  in  the  business  for  its  health.”  But 
these  endless  rows  of  trials  of  old  Josiah  Wedgwood  show 
him  to  have  been  an  unresting  experimentalist  all  his 
working  life — seeking  for  a sure  effect,  but  turning  his 
failures  into  successes  by  following  up  the  hints  they  gave 
for  fresh  developments,  leaving  nothing  to  chance  or  un- 
explained, disdaining  to  profit  by  haphazard  results  until 
he  had  accounted  for  them  and  could  repeat  them,  and 
following  up  every  clue,  however  unpromising.  And  it  is 
only  when  one  sees  these  trays  of  his  trids — -trials  of 
bodies,  glazes,  colour,  slips,  and  applied  clay — that  one 
fully  realises  the  patience  which  fortified  his  inspiration, 
and  which  enabled  him,  largely  a pioneer  in  unbroken 
ground,  to  achieve  the  finished  successes  which  are  ranged 
in  the  other  cases  round  the  walls.  They  are  the  goal,  but 
the  milestones  on  the  road  were  many,  as  we  may  see  ; 
and  the  contrast  suggested  between  his  and  modern 
methods  compels  a regret  that  an  industrial  art  with  illi- 
mitable possibilities  has,  save  for  a few  shining  exceptions, 
been  narrowed  within  the  limits  of  a deadening  routine 
commercialism  which  is  content  to  take — and  to  leave 
— things  as  it  finds  them,  and  to  seek  its  “ improvements  ” 
mainly  in  the  sphere  of  mechanical  facility  and  cheapened 
production. 

Wedgwood's  reputation  as  the  most  conscientious  and 
painstaking  potter  of  his  or  any  day  has  thus  been  enor- 
mously strengthened  by  the  Etruria  discoveries,  but  they 
demonstrate  also  the  amazing  resource  and  variety  of  his 
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mind.  The  thousands  of  original  pitcher  models  which 
also  have  been  found  show  how  wide  was  the  range  of  his 
Etruria  work,  and  are  in  themselves  enough  to  stock 
a pottery  with  working  material,  and  happily  most  of 
them  are  in  perfect  condition.  For  the  perfection  ot 
daintiness  nothing  better  has  been  done  in  the  art  than 
the  tiny  intaglios  in  basalt  which  Wedgwood  executed. 
The  chief  virtuosi  and  collectors  of  the  day  were  num- 
bered among  his  patrons,  and  whenever  he  saw  a rare 
cut  ring  or  gem  on  a patron’s  hnger,  or  among  the  house- 
hold treasures  in  the  mansions  of  the  great,  he  sought 
permission  to  take  a mould,  brought  out  his  wax,  and 
bore  away  the  prize  to  Etruria.  From  the  wax  impres- 
sion he  duly  obtained  the  pitcher  die  from  which  the 
intaglios  were  made,  and  most  of  them  have  now  been 
discovered  with  their  delicate  outlines  as  sharp  as  ever, 
and  equal  to  the  reproduction  of  copies  as  good  as  those 
of  his  own  day.  The  care  taken  in  the  preparation  of 
these  pitcher  moulds  and  dies  admirably  illustrates  his 
general  methods.  He  imbedded  a large  tree  trunk  in 
the  earth  when  building  his  v/orkshops,  and  carried  it 
through  the  roof  of  the  first  floor.  Its  top  was  fashioned 
as  a table  for  the  workmen  on  the  second  floor,  and  on 
this  substantial  base,  free  from  the  least  tremor  save  a 
seismic  shock  to  Mother  Earth  herself,  his  minute  dies 
were  made.  The  tree  trunk  is  there  to-day,  and  still 
serves  its  purpose,  and  provides  one  instance  out  of 
many  of  the  difliculty  of  improving  upon  his  practical 
method  of  manufacture. 

Some  of  Flaxman’s  wax  models  are  among  the  dis- 
coveries, and  the  most  interesting  are  those  of  the  chess- 
men which  he  designed  (he  took  Mrs.  Siddons  for  the 
Queen),  and  which  Wedgwood  executed  in  Jasper,  but 
these  are  not  sufficiently  well  preserved  for  reproductive 
purposes. 

The  examples  brought  to  light  of  his  early  Queen’s 
or  ivory  ware  are  among  the  best  executed  in  that  class, 
and  many  of  the  pieces  are  the  original  pattern  pieces 
which  were  placed  before  the  workmen  for  his  guidance 
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and  emulation,  and  therefore  may  be  taken  as  choice 
pieces  representing  Wedgwood’s  exacting  idea  of  what 
was  required — they  were  his  “ file  copies/’  in  fact.  Agate 
ware,  encaustic  vases  (red  painting  on  a black  body,  and 
occasionally  the  reverse),  lustre  pieces  (with  their  lustre 
undimmed),  blue  printed  ware,  solid  jasper  and  dipped 
jasper,  and  black  basalt  ware  (with  the  texture  hardened 
and  polished  by  age  to  an  almost  metallic  complexion) 
are  among  the  varieties  of  his  finished  pieces  that  have 
come  to  light. 

But  from  the  popular  point  of  view  the  discoveries 
connected  with  the  famous  Portland  Vase  are  probably 
the  most  interesting.  Everything  connected  with  its 
manufacture  has  been  found,  from  the  original  complete 
plaster  mould  which  Wedgwood  took  directly  from  the 
vase  itself  when  the  Duke  of  Portland  entrusted  it  to 
his  hands,  to  the  wax  models  made  by  Webber  from 
which  the  actual  working  pitcher  moulds  for  the  figures 
in  relief  to  be  superimposed  upon  the  body  of  the  vases 
were  eventually  made.  The  processes  involved  in  the 
preparation  of  the  moulds  shows  what  was  required  for 
the  production  of  the  fifty  copies  (only  twenty-four  of 
which  survived  all  their  vicissitudes,  and  came  out  of 
the  oven  unscathed)  which  Wedgwood  sold  for 
a-piece,  but  which  are  now  worth  so  many  times  that 
sum.  The  plaster  mould  which  Wedgwood  took  was 
not  used  in  the  process  of  manufacture  at  all — its  func- 
tion apparently  was  to  produce  the  cast  which  served  as 
the  copy  for  Webber  the  modeller.  Webber  modelled 
the  figures  in  wax  much  larger  than  the  figures  on  the 
case,  to  allow  of  the  shrinking  in  production.  Then 
from  the  waxes  plaster  casts  were  made,  and  from  this  in 
turn  were  derived  the  pitcher  moulds  which  when  fired 
shrank  to  several  sizes  less  than  the  waxes,  and  this  ended 
the  first  stage.  Then  from  these  pitcher  moulds  of  the 
sectional  figures,  smaller  than  the  waxes  but  still  larger 
than  the  figures  ultimately  to  go  on  the  vase,  the  latter 
would  be  derived,  and  these  when  fired  shrank  to  the 
actual  size,  and  girdled  the  vase  with  its  story  without  a 
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break  or  any  overlapping.  Webber  had  therefore  to 
allow  for  two  oven  shrinkings  in  modelling  his  waxes, 
but  his  calculations  seem  to  have  been  made  to  a hair’s- 
breadth  accuracy. 

In  the  letters  which  Lady  Farrer  has  printed  there  are 
many  references  by  Wedgwood  to  the  rivalry  of  his  com- 
petitors, and  nothing  is  more  striking  about  Wedgwood’s 
personality,  as  revealed  in  the  letters,  than  the  spirit  of 
liberality  with  which  he  regarded  his  imitators.  His  show- 
rooms in  London  were  besieged  by  fashionable  ladies 
literally  clamouring  for  vases  faster  than  Etruria  could 
produce  them,  house-parties  of  the  nobility  from  the 
neighbouring  halls  of  Keele  and  Trentham  were  constantly 
at  his  works,  eminent  travellers  by  coach  from  London  to 
Liverpool  and  the  North  broke  their  journey  at  Newcastle- 
under-Lyme  to  call  at  the  famous  pottery,  the  King  and 
Queen  gave  him  more  than  a perfunctory  patronage,  the 

vase  madness/’  as  he  described  it  in  a letter  to  Bentley, 
broke  out  even  in  remote  parts  of  Ireland,  the  ambassadors 
from  the  Court  of  St.  James’s  became  ambassadors  of 
commerce  ” to  introduce  his  wares  to  the  courts  to  which 
they  were  accredited,  and  the  rage  for  “Wedgwood” 
almost  became  a hall-mark  of  cultured  taste  outside  as 
well  as  in  his  own  land,  for  in  1771  he  writes  to  his 
partner  : 

I think  we  should  not  sell  to  Italy  and  neglect  the  other  Princes 
in  Germany  and  elsewhere  who  are  waiting  with  so  much  impatience 
for  their  turn  to  be  served  with  our  fine  things,  unless  you  think  it 
better  to  send  all  to  one  place  at  a time  that  we  may  first  do  the 
business  in  Italy  then  in  Germany  & so  on  to  Spain  Mexico  Indo- 
stan  China  Nova  Zemble  and  the  Ld.  knows  where. 

Such  success  naturally  begat  envy,  and  every  develop- 
ment of  his  art  was  greedily  watched  by  his  rivals,  and 
sometimes  his  caution  prompts  him  to  devise  means  to 
keep  fresh  workmen  (who  might  be  the  agents  of  his  rivals 
commissioned  to  learn  his  secrets)  apart  from  the  older 
hands  ; and  leads  him  to  beg  Bentley  up  in  London  not 
to  show  certain  vases  to  any  but  the  quality  (“  for  depend 
upon  it,  if  you  don’t  take  this  precaution  they  will  be  hete  in 
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a week  after  being  shown  in  the  rooms  ”),  and  so  to  “ baulk 
the  spies  who  are  haunting  the  rooms.”  But  he  speaks  in 
these  very  uncommercial  tones  of  a sedulous  rival  : “ The 
match  likes  me  well— I like  the  man,  1 like  his  spirit.  He 
will  not  be  a mere  snivelling  copyist,  like  the  antagonists  I 
have  hitherto  had,  but  will  venture  to  step  out  of  the  lines 
upon  occasion,  and  afford  us  some  diversion  in  the  combat.” 
There  spoke  the  artist  potter,  and  the  same  spirit  is 
emphasised  in  a letter  to  Bentley  in  1769,  when  he  says 
the  time  has  come  to  choose  between  two  alternatives, 
commercial  secrecy  and  furtiveness  or  a liberal  love  of  the 
work  for  work’s  sake  : 

With  respect  to  myself  there  is  nothing  relating  to  business  I so 
much  wish  for  as  being  released  from  these  degrading  slavish  chains, 
these  mean  selfish  fears  of  other  people  copying  my  works— how  many 
new  and  good  things  has,  and  still  does,  this  selfish  principle  prevent  my 
bringing  to  light  ? I have  always  wished  to  be  released  from  it  and 
was  I now  free  I am  perswaded  that  it  would  do  me  much  good  in  body 
more  in  mind,  and  that  my  invention  wod.  so  far  from  being  exhausted 
by  giving  a free  loose  to  it  that  it  wod.  increase  greatly.  . . . Dare  you 
step  forth,  my  dear  friend  and  associate,  and  share  the  risque  and  honour 
of  acting  on  these  enlarged  principles  ? 

Josiah  Wedgwood  pursued  these  “enlarged  principles” 
much  to  the  advantage  of  the  potter’s  art,  and  not  to  his 
own  disadvantage,  for  he  left  a very  large  fortune  to  his 
children.  But  if  that  art  has  not  since  his  day  kept  pace 
with  its  advancement  in  his  hands — an  advancement  from  a 
crude  industry  to  the  summit  of  artistry — it  is  not  because 
the  field  for  research  or  improvement  is  exhausted.  It  was 
Wedgwood’s  summary  way  to  smash  bad  work  at  sight 
with  a big  stick  ; and  one  wonders  what  he  would  have 
thought  of  the  contents  of  one  of  the  most  interesting 
shelves  of  the  Museum,  where  are  ranged  examples  of 
spurious  “ Wedgwood,”  which  are  such  ludicrous  travesties 
of  his  work  or  of  the  work  of  his  descendants,  following 
his  own  models,  as  to  introduce  a breath  of  the  comic 
spirit  into  the  humdrum  realm  of  commercial  dealing. 
Would  his  “ enlarged  principles,”  one  wonders,  have  em- 
braced even  these  grotesque  examples  of  the  spirit  of 
rivalry  ? But  though  the  industry  has  not  paid  him  the 
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flattery  of  an  imitation  good  enough  to  deceive,  fresh 
ground  has  been  broken  here  and  there  which  would  have 
commanded  his  hearty  admiration.  And  his  own  tradi- 
tions have  happily  survived  at  Etruria  during  all  these 
years,  though  they  must  certainly  receive  a fresh  impetus 
from  the  discovery  of  so  many  inspiring  examples  of  his 
work  on  the  spot  where  they  were  fashioned,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  recovery  of  his  working  models,  which 
will  allow  of  his  successes  of  a century  and  a half  ago 
being  repeated  to-day. 


Horace 

My  neighbours  in  the  street  are,  so  far  as  I know 
them,  indifferent  to  Horace,  chiefly  because  he 
live’d  so  many  years  ago  ; my  relations  are  em- 
bitter’d against  him,  because  he  is  suppose’d  to  have  had  a 
great  share  in  bringing  me  to  my  present  state  ; finally, 
I gather  from  this  source  and  that,  many  literary  folk 
have  fallen  out  with  him,  as  they  have  fallen  out  with 
Gray’s  Elegy.  All  that  I can  say  in  the  matter  is  that  I 
go  with  the  multitude  to  do  evil ; that  is,  to  repeat  un- 
consciously a portion  of  the  Elegy  daily,  and  ever  to  find 
in  Horace  something  delightfully  fitted  to  my  condition. 

I think  the  modern  objections  to  Horace  are  chiefly 
two  : his  lack  of  energy,  and  his  triteness.  And  the 
objections  may  hold  good.  What  does  it  matter  ^ Without 
doubt  Horace  was  a lazy  man  ; but  long  periods  of  lazi- 
ness are  good  precursors  of  a fine  song.  And,  after  all,  is 
there  no  energy  jn  his  songs  ? With  few  exceptions, 
whether  they  are  amatory,  patriotic,  or  hortative,  energy  is 
theirs.  It  is  true  that  they  have  been  refine’d  and  polisht 
to  the  last  degree.  But  there  is  the  energy,  born  of  strong 
feeling,  which  in  its  turn  was  nourisht  in  idleness.  Can 
any  man  say  he  didn’t  love  Maecenas,  or  his  country,  or  a 
pretty  woman  ? And  what  is  the  evidence  of  that  love  ? 
His  songs. 

The  second  objection  is,  I take  it,  brought  against  his 
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presentation  of  what  is  call’d  the  commonplace.  He  tells 
his  acquaintances,  for  instance,  not  to  be  greedy ; and  his 
genius  tells  us  across  the  years  not  to  be  greedy;  and 
this  forsooth  is  call’d  his  love  of  the  commonplace.  I 
should  rather  say  that  greed  itself  is  commonplace  ; and 
that  disguise  of  it  under  all  sorts  of  evasions  and  forms 
of  speech  is  just  as  common.  If  Horace  live’d  among  the 
richest,  and  inculcated  golden  mediocrity  in  apt  words,  and 
died  possest  of  but  a moderate  estate,  it  is  certain  that 
neither  the  life  nor  the  works  of  him  had  anything  to  do 
with  the  commonplace. 

He  has  always  been  the  delight  both  of  men  of  letters 
and  men  of  action  for  his  propriety,  sententiousness,  and 
lightness.  Are  objectors  prepare’d  to  offer  anything  better? 
or  has  human  nature  suffer’d  change  ? 

Perhaps  there  is  an  objection  to  his  having  a patron. 
But  one  sees  no  obsequiousness  in  him,  only  affection. 
And  surely  a patron  is  the  finest  institution  in  the  world 
for  a lyric  poet,  who  of  all  men  needs  protection,  and 
pays  well  for  it.  I have  long  been  in  search  of  a patron 
myself. 

When  at  home  I am  askt  what  sort  of  a woman  so- 
and-so  is,  I reply,  “A  tall  dark  handsome  generous  woman 
with  a red  feather  in  her  hat.”  My  formula  begins  to  be 
distrusted  ; but  1 may  apply  it  to  the  sort  of  patron  I 
desire,  and  the  reader  won’t  distrust  it.  I want  a tall,  dark, 
handsome,  generous  patron  who  will  send  my  meals  into 
the  library,  patiently  expect  my  songs,  and  above  all  observe 
the  conventions,  one  of  which  is  that  a poet  is  a simple, 
honest  man  who  will  speak  the  truth  both  in  and  out  of 
season. 

Alas  ! I think  I’m  young  again  and  really  in  need  of 
such  a protector,  whereas  1 can  only  cry  with  Vergil  “ I 
was  a poet  ! ” and  the  least  of  the  tribe. 

But  again,  Horace  may  be  dislike’d  because  he  was 
neither  of  those  curious  sights,  an  optimist  and  a pessi- 
mist. If  Leopardi  is  the  latter,  all  I can  say  is,  “ God 
keep  me  far  from  such  an  animal ! ; ” I can  only  laugh  at 
such  a sight  and  pass  on. 
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1 may  as  well  say,  though,  how  1 made  his  acquaintance. 
It  was  in  Mr.  DobelFs  Catalogue  that  1 saw  his  essays 
advertised  ; I had  heard  him  oddly  described  as  a 
“pessimist  poet,”  I read  Matthew  Arnold’s  praise  in  the 
Catalogue,  and  bought  the  essays.  What  did  I find  in 
these  Dialogues?  Man  condemned  wholesale.  By 
whom  ? Mostly  by  ill-compounded  figments  of  Leopardi’s 
own  brain,  revive’d  monsters,  ancient  gods  brought  out  of 
their  proper  place.  These  are  the  people  he  brings 
forward  for  the  purpose  of  condemning  men  ; and  to 
crown  the  absurdity  he  makes  them  use  human  speech. 
Well  might  Momus  laugh  at  Prometheus  for  creating 
Leopardi.  Is  this  the  modern  classic  ? And  what  would 
this  classic  have  said  to  one  who  told  him  that  “ man  is 
the  measure  of  things”  ; or  said,  “I  am  a man  and  think 
that  nothing  human  is  foreign  to  me.” 

“ It  is  an  ill  bird  that  fouls  its  own  nest,”  and  the 
proverb  fits  Leopardi  ; for  he  was  always  ill ; and  that  is 
his  condemnation.  I see  that  Mr.  Dobell  imagines  that 
there  is  some  sort  of  resemiblance  between  the  sadness  of 
the  Italian,  and  that  to  be  found  in  King  Lear.  But  there 
is  none.  Any  child  may  see  that  the  history  of  Lear  is 
the  tragedy  of  a foolish  old  man,  who  is  tacitly  compare’d 
with  all  the  wise  or  indifferent  old  men  the  reader  has 
ever  known.  Shakspere  makes  him  suffer  for  his  folly 
indeed ; but  he  makes  kindly  tragedy,  because  he  com- 
pares men  with  men.  Leopardi  has  no  comparison  to 
offer  for  the  purpose  of  wholesale  condemnation  ; and  so, 
as  I have  said  before,  he  creates  and  revives  monsters. 

I know  of  no  optimist  who  is  his  exact  opposite.  If 
there  were  such  a person  he  would  find  his  condemnation 
on  precisely  the  same  grounds.  The  whole  matter  lies  in 
a nutshell.  Good  is  so,  because  there  is  a bad  ; and  bad 
because  there  is  a good  ; and  both  of  them,  artfully  com- 
pounded, give  a zest  to  the  sorrows  of  Lear  and  the 
effervescent  humanity  of  Much  Ado  about  Nothing. 

But  to  return  to  Horace  ; the  only  other  objection  I 
can  imagine  to  be  brought  against  him  is  that  his 
philosophy  is  Epicurean  ; and  that  of  course  would  be  a 
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serious  charge  if  the  disciples  of  Epicurus  obey’d  the 
maxim  invented  by  their  enemies,  the  half  of  which  is, 
drink  and  snore.  But  they  confine  themselves  to 
these  necessities  no  more  than  other  men.  They  differ 
from  some  men  in  not  believing  that  they  have  a wind- 
bag within  them  fill’d  with  vaporous  folly  and  call’d  a 
soul ; the  only  function  of  which  is  to  cause  awkward 
speech  in  the  faithful. 

Epicureans  differ  from  other  men  too  in  taking 
greater  interest  in  near  things  than  in  those  which  are 
distant ; they  are  not  likely  to  quarrel  about  the  structure 
of  the  Milky  Way,  nor  about  the  volcanoes  in  the  moon, 
nor  about  Church  government.  They  will  give  such 
subjects  the  attention  and  discussion  they  deserve,  treating 
them  gently  and  evasively  as  indifferent  or  irrelevant. 
Their  interests  widen  from  their  homes  and  women, 
through  their  gardens  to  their  country.  Their  touch- 
stone is  indeed  pleasure  ; but  they  may  find  in  duty  the 
most  lasting  and  pervasive  of  pleasures.  Such  is  their 
sty,  as  it  is  call  d,  which  only  differs  from  the  interiors  of 
other  men  by  the  absence  of  greed  and  bad  temper  ; and 
this  was  the  sty  which  please’d  Horace,  whether  he  was  in 
love  with  Lydia,  or  invoking  Faunus,  or  deifying 
Augustus,  or  remembering  Regulus.  In  this  sty  live’d 
Chaucer,  Shakspere,  Hooker,  and  many  a good  English- 
man beside  ; and  built  of  solid  materials  as  it  is,  it  will 
probably  last  to  the  end  of  the  world. 

There  is  still  another  possible  objection  to  Horace,  and 
that  is  that  his  literary  maxims  are  flat,  stale,  and  unprofit- 
able. Perhaps  that  is  because  they  have  sunk  so  deeply 
into  the  practice  of  poets,  that  they  are  recognisable  only  as 
commonplace. 

I find  no  particular  flouting  of  the  Ars  Poetica  in  the 
verse-loving  verse  of  Mr.  Swinburne,  the  delicate  pot- 
pourri ^ of  Mr.  Bridges,  or  the  past  felicities  of  Mr. 
Meredith.  I certainly  shall  refuse  to  enter  the  enchanted 
woods  of  Westermain,  because  I don’t  want  to  see  a tedious 
procession  of  irrelevant  wonders  ; I enjoy  the  valley  more, 
where  the  young  lady  is  very  nearly  the  victor  over  such 
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things  ; and  fifty  years  ago  was  doubtless  supreme  queen, 
simplex  duntaxat  et  una^  before  Mr.  Meredith  deserted  her 
for  Yaffles. 

Mr.  Swinburne’s  verse  is  so  good  that  while  we  are 
admiring  it  we  are  apt  to  forget  what  he  is  writing  about, 
a state  of  affairs  Horace  hardly  contemplated.  He  may, 
however,  not  believe  in  the  nil  admirari ; for  he  found 
that  many  wonderful  poets  live’d  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. Perhaps  it  is  this  discovery  that  has  prove’d  fatal 
to  the  reputation  of  Horace.  I suppose  everybody  would 
like  more  of  Mr.  Bridges’  fragrant  little  songs ; but  such 
delights  are  not  to  be  shovell’d  out  perennially  like  Oliver 
Twist’s  porridge ; they  are  like  the  strawberries  which 
only  come  once  in  a season,  and  their  season  is  youth. 
But  I think  all  three  gentlemen  would  agree  with  me  in 
thinking  that  Horace  is  a very  good  poet ; and  why  1 
write  about  him  I don’t  know,  except  that  I have  nothing 
better  to  write  about. 

About  three  years  ago  I perpetrated  an  Poetica 

myself  in  the  shape  of  a letter  to  an  ingenious  youth  who 
askt  me  to  forecast  his  chances  of  success  in  the  poetical 
world.  He  enclose’d  an  “ Ode  to  a Hamadryad  ” (I  think 
it  was)  ; I knew  him  for  the  wearer  of  a chimney-pot 
hat  and  curls,  as  a depreciator,  too,  of  Horace  and  Gray’s 
Elegy,  He’s  dead  now.  As  I look  at  my  draft  of  the 
letter,  I find  it  remarkable  as  helping  nobody  to  the  theory 
or  practice  of  poetry,  and  suspect  that  1 knew  nothing  of 
either.  This  is  the  draft  : “You  ask  me  for  any  hints 
which  will  lead  you  to  success.  You  must  remember  that 
you  are  playing  for  a very  high  prize,  and  that  Y stake 
is  a mere  nothing.  The  prize  is  the  probability  of  y 
name  lasting  as  long  as  a nation,  perhaps  longer  ; the 
stake  is  at  the  utmost  y^'self  and  a pennyworth  of  pens, 
ink,  and  paper.  What  wonder,  then,  that  the  unsuccessful 
are  many  and  the  prizes  few  } I have  call’d  the  prize  a 
lasting  memory  of  y'^self : but,  after  all,  that  is  only  an 
incidental  accompaniment  of  the  real  thing  of  worth,  like 
lettering  on  a gold  medal.  The  gold  itself  is  the  goodness 
of  y verse  ; that  is  what  lasts  so  long.  And  the  goodness 
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of  Y verse  can  be  nothing  else  than  y"  own  goodness. 
In  short,  the  first  step  to  success  in  poetry  is  to  be  a poet. 
But  how  shall  I know,  you  may  say,  that  1 am  a poet 
till  I have  written  ? Well,  every  man  will  have  written 
before  he  asks  the  question,  and  indifferently,  too,  as  you 
have  done.  You  may  very  well  answer  by  comparing 
y^’self  with  the  life  of  those  who  have  been  poets  before 
you.  Are  you  fond  of  solitude  } Of  groves  and  streams  ? 
Are  you  so  honest  that  you  have  not  to  hide  even  a 
thought  F Are  you  free  from  greed  P Do  Y neighbours 
think  you  an  odd  fellow  P Have  you  earn’d  the  contempt 
of  y*"  family  ? These  are  outward  marks  of  an  inner  pre- 
occupation, which  it  is  not  well  to  question  too  closely,  as 
being  the  source  of  y*"  writing.  Don’t  foul  that  by 
stirring  it,  but  hug  it  thankfully  as  a precious  gift. 

“Well  then ! suppose  you  display  some  or  all  of  a poet’s 
outward  marks,  how  will  you  proceed  P You  cannot  help 
writing,  to  be  sure  ; but  write  as  little  as  you  can.  Then 
if  what  you  have  been  compell’d  to  write  is  repeated  by 
you  for  months  with  hot  rapture,  there  may  be  merit 
in  it.  You  will  be  so  please’d  with  y**  performance 
as  to  be  impatient  of  suggestion  from  others : you 
are  drunk  with  y^'self : and  the  piece  may  be  but  a 
drunken  achievement  after  all.  Wait  and  see ! Your 
fine  frenzy  will  die  at  last  ; and  now  is  the  time  for 
revision  and  correction.  The  piece  probably  does  stagger 
and  needs  a hundred  corrections  in  metre  and  grammar. 
Bear  in  mind  as  well  as  you  can  what  you  wisht  to 
express,  and  correct  strictly  in  accordance  with  that 
desire.  So  at  the  last  you  will  find  y^'seif  calm  and  con- 
tent with  y*"  work. 

“ This  done,  you  will  want  to  expose  it  to  the  public 
view.  There  have  been  many  ways  of  doing  this  and 
there  will  be  many.  Probably  the  best  is  to  have  a good 
many  copies  of  y*"  work  printed,  and  to  send  one  copy 
without  remark  to  each  man  whom  you  esteem  either  for 
judgment  or  performance  ; the  remainder  you  may  sow 
about  the  twopenny  stalls  of  the  town,  and  so  meet  with 
some  discriminating  readers.  Then  sit  down  and  wait  ; 
ccci — 2107 — July  ’06  c 
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and,  if  the  fit  is  on,  y*"  time  will  be  well  occupied  with 
making  fresh  verse.  If  there  is  anything  good  in  y*"  first 
book,  you  will  soon  hear  of  it,  and  reap  what  praise  you 
deserve  ; even  more,  maybe  ; for,  as  in  Homer’s  time, 
men  are  ever  delighted  with  the  newest  song.” 

That  is  the  end  of  the  draft  as  I have  it  now  : a leaf 
or  two  at  the  end  has  been  torn  up. 

% % % % % 

Before  sending  this  to  Sylvanus  I must  write  a further 
word  about  Leopardi.  1 had  read  as  far  as  the  Dialogue 
entitle’d  Nature  and  an  Icelander,  and,  naturally  disgusted 
at  the  author’s  contempt  for  man  display’d  in  an 
inevitably  grotesque  form,  laid  the  book  aside,  and  wrote 
what  I did.  I have  now  read  the  rest  of  the  book 
wherein  are  so  many  maxims  and  reflexions,  both  grave 
and  acute,  exprest  with  an  antique  grandeur,  as  to  make 
the  English  reading-world  indebted  to  Mr.  Dobell  and  his 
dead  poet-friend  for  a fruitful  and  permanent  possession. 
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By  this  name  the  military  road  from  Newcastle  to 
Carlisle  is  generally  known.  Strangely  enough, 
though  allusion  is  made  to  the  making  of  roads  in 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland  by  Wade  in  1726,  the 
“ Dictionary  of  National  Biography  ” omits  to  mention 
the  Newcastle  and  Carlisle  strategic  road — a road  in  the 
construction  of  which  miles  of  the  old  Roman  Wall  of 
Hadrian  were  entirely  destroyed,  so  much  so  that  the 
absolute  foundation  limits  of  the  wall  itself  are  frequently 
visible  in  the  centre  of  the  road.  Why  it  should  have 
been  considered  necessary  thus  to  destroy  this  grand  relic 
of  antiquity  is  a mystery,  seeing  that  a Roman  military 
way  was  already  in  existence  running  between  the  Wall 
and  the  Vallum — ^joining  turret  to  turret,  mile-castle  to 
mile-castle  and  station  to  station.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
with  the  exception  of  a few  places  where  by  the  side  of 
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the  road  some  layers  of  masonry  remain  between  Newcastle 
and  St.  Oswald’s,  the  Roman  Wall  has  practically  perished. 
The  Wall  had  been  used  as  a quarry  for  ages,  and  the 
presence  of  Roman  inscribed  stones  (and  other  fragments 
of  ancient  masonry)  in  modern  buildings  ev'ery where  tells 
its  own  tale. 

The  general  features  of  the  defensive  scheme  are  well 
known  ; the  Wall,  the  fosse  to  the  north  of  it,  the  Vallum 


with  its  three  ramparts,  and  a fosse  to  the  south  of  it  and 
the  intervening  Roman  military  way.  Yet  as  to  the 
method  in  which  these  defences  were  used,  there  are 
points  which  are  worthy  of  consideration.  Between  the 
mile-castles  turrets  existed,  but  they  were  of  extremely 
small  size,  and  the  average  size  of  a mile-castle  itself  was 
not  more  than  some  sixty  feet  square ; how  high  it  was 
we  are  ignorant,  and  the  question  arises,  how  many  men 
could  it  contain.  It  has  been  estimated  that  about  fifteen 
thousand  men  were  required  to  garrison  the  Wall.  Now, 
the  length  of  the  Wall  was  seventy- three  miles,  and  the 
number  of  stations  on  the  Wall  was  twenty-three  ; so 
that  for  each  station  some  seven  hundred  men  would  be 
required,  and  the  distance  of  station  from  station  was  on 
the  average  nearly  four  miles.  Consequently  a soldier 
would  have  to  defend  some  ten  yards.  How  in  case  of 
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alarm  did  the  troops  get  to  their  stations  ? was  it  by 
running  along  the  Wall  from  doors  in  the  mile-castles  or 
did  they  ascend  the  Wail,  behind  the  parapet  which  topped 
it,  by  means  of  ladders  ? Then  again,  in  places  where  the 
Wall  makes,  as  it  does  often,  a sudden  dip  down  the 
almost  precipitous  sides  of  a “ nick  ” or  gap,  how  were  the 
fighting  platforms  arranged  ? Did  the  fortification  here 
resemble,  when  complete,  the  appearance  of  a crow-stepped 
gable  ? These  are  questions  which  can  never  be  answered 
unfortunately,  for  there  is  no  trace  of  exits  on  to  the  Wall 
from  the  mile-castles  remaining,  nor,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  there  any  evidence  of  stairways  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Wall. 

But  to  return  to  the  road  which  ruined  the  Wall. 
Despite  all  the  havoc  committed  in  its  construction,  one 
small  and  puzzling  relic  remains  to  this  day.  It  will  be 
found  at  Heddon-on-the-Wall,  at  a spot  where  traces  of 
the  stones  are  visible  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  road. 
This  at  present  inexplicable  bit  of  work  consists  of  a 
circular  chamber  in  the  Wall  itself,  some  seven  feet  in 
diameter  and  with  a small  slanting  aperture  leading 
from  it. 

Up  to  this  point  the  road  has  been  interesting  and 
picturesque.  At  Denton,  some  three  miles  from  Newcastle, 
a glimpse  of  the  old  sixteenth-century  Stone  Hall  brings 
back  recollections  of  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu,  who 
at  times  lived  there,  and  there  entertained  among  others 
Reynolds,  Garrick,  Beattie  and  Samuel  Johnson.  Denton 
Hall  has  its  ghost,  but  there  is  hardly  a house  along 
the  line  of  the  Wall  that  has  not  a mysterious  visitor  of 
some  kind.  Hard  by  Denton  Hall  on  the  other  side  of 
the  road  the  vallum  is  very  apparent  at  a distance  of  some 
two  hundred  yards  to  the  south,  but  this  distance  is 
gradually  diminished  to  about  sixty  yards  some  two  miles 
further  on  at  a spot  called  Wallbottle  Dene.  Far  away 
to  the  south  of  the  Wall  you  have  the  Tyne.  At  the  ford, 
between  the  villages  of  NTwburn  and  Ryton  which  lie  on 
the  high  ground  on  either  bank,  was  the  scene  of  the 
Battle  of  Newburn.  Newburn  village  is  now  far  from 
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picturesque,  though  its  church  is  not  a little  interesting. 
Ryton  is  a curious  place  with  relics  of  earthworks  on  the 
sides  of  the  somewhat  steep  hill  side  which  runs  up  from 
the  river.  Beneath,  in  a field,  to  this  day  are  the  remains 
of  one  of  Conway’s  batteries,  out  of  which  the  improvised 


cannon  of  the  Scots  speedily  swept  the  defenders  and  sent 
them  in  a rout  up  the  hill  in  the  rear.  Close  by  Ryton 
Church  is  a tall  conical  mound,  which  is  stated  to  be  a 
barrow. 

From  Wallbottle  the  road  keeps  to  the  exact  line  of 
the  Wall  passing  through  the  centre  of  the  next  station, 
known  to  the  Romans  as  Vindobala.  The  modern  name 
of  this  spot  is  Rutchester.  Of  the  station  the  remains 
are  uninteresting,  probably  because  the  farmhouse  hard  by 
is  mainly  built  of  Roman  stones.  This  house  was  built 
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on  to  an  old  pele,  and,  as  Rutchester  Tower,  was  the  home 
of  the  Rutherfords,  a Catholic  family  who  for  conscience’ 
sake  suffered  as  usual  no  little  persecution  in  the  time  of 
Elizabeth.  Just  outside  and  to  the  west  of  the  house  in 
a field  a very  large  trough  has  been  at  some  time  excavated 
in  the  rock.  Being  four  yards  long,  nearly  five  feet  wide 
and  two  feet  deep,  as  might  be  expected  it  has  locally  been 
designated  the  “ Giant’s  Grave.”  For  the  next  stretch  of 
the  road  there  is  little  to  interest  anybody  till  near  the 
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Whittle  Dean  reservoirs  the  quaint  old  Welton  or  Wall- 
town  Hall  is  to  be  found.  This  was  the  home  in  old 
days  of  the  Weltons,  who  dwelt  there  from  the  time  of 
Henry  IV.  to  that  of  Charles  I.  As  is  so  often  found  in 
this  district  the  oldest  part  consists  of  a ruined  pele  tower 
on  to  which  a more  modern  house  has  been  tacked.  In 
this  case  the  addition  bears  the  initials  W.  W.  (Will  of 
Welton)  and  the  date  1614.  Will  of  Welton  was  a man 
of  prodigious  strength,  and  tales  of  what  he  could  do  in 
the  way  of  breaking,  bending  and  lifting,  still  hang 
around.  But  a weirder  legend  makes  the  old  pele  the 
scene  of  the  exploit  of  Lang  Lonkin  of  Nafferton 
Tower.  The  story,  though,  is  not  confined  to  Welton 
Hall,  but  is  told  in  verse  of  four  or  five  other  places. 
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Nafferton  Tower,  the  ruins  of  a never-completed  castle 
stands  ,n  a rather  out-of-the-way  spot,  shrouded  by 
trees  and  hard  by  a deep  dark  pool,  in  which  Lang 
^onkin  of  course  is  reputed  to  have  thrown  his  treasure 
1 nat  Lang  Lonkin,  or,  at  any  rate,  some  notorious 


freebooter,  inhabited  the  old  Nafferton  Keep  is  probable 

having  been  admitted  into 
Wei  ton  Hall  Pele  by  a treacherous  servant-maid  he 
rought  the  Lady  of  the  Hall  down  from  her  barred 
apartment  aloft  by  stabbing  her  sleeping  child  to  make  it 

^ hidden  gold  at 

Nafferton  Tower  still  exists,  and  locally  the  ill-fame  of  the 
spot  and  even  of  the  beautiful  Whittle  Dene  to  the  south 
IS  yet  alive.  Returning  to  the  road  again  we  find  little  of 
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interest  till  we  reach  the  station  of  Hunnum,  which  is  well 
worth  careful  examination  as  differing  from  any  other 
station  remaining  along  the  wall.  The  difference  lies  in 
the  fact  that  it  is  not  rectangular,  seeing  that  a rectangular 
piece  has  been  cut  out  of  the  north-west  corner.  At  that 


side  the  hill  dips  too  much,  and  consequently  the  rampart 
was  given  this  unusual  shape  to  save  the  labour  of  filling 
in  a huge  chasm  and  building  a very  lofty  ramp.  Out- 
side on  the  south  and  south-east  of  the  camp  the  Roman 
settlement  was  situated  and  the  remains  of  it  are  very 
easily  to  be  discerned.  Why  is  it  that,  while  the  camps 
are  often  excavated,  the  settlements  or  suburban  buildings 
are  so  seldom  examined } The  writer  some  time  ago  had 
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the  good  fortune  to  come  across  a small  Roman  temple. 
He  found  it  quite  by  chance,  but  casual  investigation 
proved  the  correctness  of  this  surmise^  and  he  hopes  in 
due  course  to  have  the  satisfaction  of  getting  it 
excavated. 

Not  far  from  Hunnum  to  the  south  is  Halton  Tower, 
close  to  which  is  a tiny  chapel.  It  was  once  a castle  with 
four  towers,  built  of  Roman  stones  from  Hunnum,  and  a 


place  of  some  importance.  But  its  glory  has  departed. 
One  tower  remains,  on  to  which  a rather  quaint  farm- 
house has  been  tacked  in  the  usual  way.  Originally  the 
home  of  the  Haltons,  it  remained  with  them  till  the 
fourteenth  century,  when  it  passed  by  the  marriage  of  the 
daughter  of  the  then  De  Halton  with  one  of  the  Carnabys 
into  that  family.  The  arms  of  Carnaby  are  sculptured 
above  one  of  the  windows.  The  farmhouse  attached 
dates  from  James  I.  or  Charles  1.,  and  contains  some 
really  decent  oak.  The  tiny  chapel,  with  a bell  turret 
at  one  end  of  its  gable,  was  built  on  the  site  of  an  earlier 
church — of  this  church  there  are  a few  remains,  notably 
a window  at  the  east  end  and  an  arch.  We  are  in  the 
region  of  castles  hereabouts,  for  within  about  three- 
quarters  of  a mile  to  the  south  is  all  that  remains  of 
Aydon.  In  its  position  Aydon  is  the  best  off  of  any  of 
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the  many  local  castles,  save  perhaps  Prudhoe.  The 
original  structure  belonged  to  the  Baliol  family,  but 
some  time  in  the  thirteenth  century  it  passed  to  the 
Aydons;  later,  the  Carnabys,  Claverings,  Carrs  and 
Collinsons  all  held  the  place.  But  the  present  castle 
was  built  by  none  of  these,  but  by  a certain  Peter  de 
Vallibus  in  1250,  who  married  the  heiress  of  the  family 
in  the  time  of  Edward  I.  Aydon  Castle  is  a good 


specimen  of  a fortress  of  its  date,  and  has  a more  than 
usually  large  number  of  noteworthy  features  both  within 
and  without.  The  external  conically-capped  stone 
chimney  is  of  a very  good  type  indeed,  while  the 
upstairs  great  hall,  to  which  access  is  obtained  by  an 
external  flight  of  stone  steps,  is  of  rare  occurrence  at 
so  early  a date.  The  stable  is  stone  throughout,  with  an 
arched  roof  and  mangers  of  stone.  Between  the  lights 
of  a double  lancet  window  is  a quaint  head  of  the 
Saviour  in  a quatrefoil.  Fireplaces,  hooded  and  other- 
wise, within  the  building,  are  well  worth  looking  at  : 
one  has  curiously  carved  heads.  Outside  remains  of 
the  earlier  fortified  buildings  are  visible  and  a rude 
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but  strong  bartizan  hard  by  one  of  the  ruined  towers  is 
noteworthy  A rock  near  the  castle  is  shown  as  being 
the  scene  of  the  escape  of  a mosstrooper  from  the  then 
owner  of  Aydon,  Sir  Robert  Clavering.  The  spot  is 
known  as  “Jack’s  Leap  ” or  “ Leep.” 


Within  a pleasant  walk  of  Aydon  is  Corbridge,  the 
Corstopitum  of  the  Romans  ; a place  that  is  too  full  of 
historical  and  antiquarian  interests  to  be  attempted  within 
the  limits  of  these  pages.  The  church  is  a beautiful  one 
and  presents  many  peculiarities,  being  specially  rich 
in  body-stones  and  crosses.  Outside  in  the  street  is  a 
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remarkably  well  preserved  pele  tower,  one  of  the  best,  if 
not  the  best,  in  the  country.  There  is  another  pele  not 
far  distant  ; of  interest,  but  not  nearly  so  good  as  that 
which  yet  remains  near  the  church. 

The  writer  has  called  the  district  a region  of  castles, 
and  there  are  yet  three  more  within  but  a few  miles. 


The  nearest  is  Dilston,  or  what  is  left  of  it,  the  house  or 
the  ill-fated  Lord  Derwentwater.  Across  the  picturesque 
little  bridge  he  rode  when  starting  on  his  mad  attempt 
to  make  history.  The  bridge,  which  seems  to  be  un- 
touched, crosses  the  rushing  stream,  known  as  the 
‘‘  Devil’s  Water,”  which  higher  up  falls  in  several  cascades 
between  woody  banks.  As  for  the  castle,  there  is  really 
not  much  left  of  it  ; at  least  of  the  original.  True,  one 
tower  and  some  ruined  rooms,  said  to  have  been  nurseries 
of  old,  and  the  domestic  chapel,  are  remaining  ; but  the 
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Dilston  Castle  of  the  present  was  built  from  the  old 
castle  ruins,  and  is  a comparatively  modern  building. 
Dilston  has  a melancholy  air  ; ruins,  park,  bridge  and 
stream  all  seem  haunted.  It  was  in  the  ruined  nurseries 
that  that  eccentric  pretender  to  the  Derwentwater  estates 
took  up  her  abode  beneath  a tarpaulin  till  ejected, 
though  not  without  offering  a sturdy  resistance.  Next  on 
the  list  comes  Bywell  Castle,  the  gate-house  of  an  un- 
finished fortress  intended  to  be  erected  by  the  Nevilles, 
dating  from  the  fifteenth  century.  The  turrets,  with 
their  steps,  are  curious  and  quite  worth  notice  ; but  the 
special  point  about  Bywell  is  the  fine  state  of  preservation 
in  which  the  gates  and  wickets  and  hinges  remain  in 
the  lower  part.  These  are  excellent  examples  of  this  kind 
of  work.  The  two  churches  in  close  proximity,  St. 
Andrew’s  (the  “ White  ”)  and  St.  Peter’s  (the  ‘‘  Black  ”), 
both  have  many  points  which  well  deserve  careful 
attention. 

A window  in  St.  Peter’s  is  rather  remarkable  and 
worth  illustration.  A restored  cross  is  also  not  without 
interest,  as  its  shaft  has  a counterpart  at  Lanercost. 

We  now  come  to  our  last  castle,  Prudhoe,  perched 
high  on  an  eminence.  For  the  illustrations  the  exterior 
of  the  gatehouse  have  been  selected  in  the  one  case  and 
the  Chapel  of  St.  Mary  above  the  arched  gate  therein  in 
the  other. 

As  will  be  seen,  the  battlements  of  the  gatehouse  are 
reached  by  means  of  an  external  stair.  Probably  the 
upper  story  of  the  gatehouse  was  removed  soon  after  it 
was  first  erected,  for  while  the  base  is  Norman,  the  first 
floor  is  Early  English,  and  within  it  is  the  interesting 
little  Chapel  of  St.  Mary,  famed  for  its  oriel  window, 
which  has  three  lights,  and  juts  out  from  the  wall  on 
corbels. 

The  Umfravilles,  one  of  the  great  families  of  the 
North,  held  the  place  from  Norman  times  till  1381, 
when  it  passed  by  marriage  to  Henry  Percy,  lord  of 
Alnwick  ; and  in  the  Percy  family  Prudhoe  remains. 
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^"TTTHEN  the  rose  has  lost  her  sweetness 
\ \ / And  the  dancing  hours  their  fleetness, 
VV  What  shall  pay, 

Day  by  day, 

For  waste  and  woe  and  well-a-way? 

Hope  is  bankrupt  and  has  nothing, 

Love  is  flown  for  evermore  ; 

Life  must  beg  her  food  and  clothing 
Of  the  friends  she  scorned  before. 

F.  W,  B. 
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WHEN  1 was  at  Oxford  I sat  at  the  scholars’ 
table  at  Balliol  with  Lord  Milner.  I do  not 
propose  to  refer  to  Lord  Milner’s  views  on 
public  affairs  in  South  Africa,  but  merely  to  his  views  on 
private  life  at  Oxford.  When  he  came  back  from  South 
Africa  I was  one  of  a number  of  Balliol  men  who  enter- 
tained him,  and  he  then  spoke  of  the  remarkable  influence 
which  Oxford  had  upon  men  who  had  never  been  to  a 
public  school.  Speaking  to  men  who  came  mostly  from 
the  public  schools  he  told  them — what  I have  often 
thought  is  very  true — that  they  were  not  the  persons  best 
suited  to  derive  the  greatest  happiness  from  going  to 
Oxford.  A man  who  has  been  a boy  at  Eton  or  at 
Winchester  has  already,  at  a more  impressionable  age,  seen 
buildings  not  less  beautiful  than  those  of  Oxford.  To  go 
to  his  college  chapel  is  much  the  same  thing  as  going  to 
his  school  chapel.  To  dine  in  hall  is  much  the  same 
thing  at  Christ  Church  as  it  was  at  Eton,  except  that  the 
hour  is  different.  The  dons  are  magnified  ushers,  and  the 
scouts  a mere  repetition  of  the  school-hbuse  butler. 
Lord  Milner  was  at  King’s  College  and  I was  at  Manchester 
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Grammar  School,  both  day  schools.  And  to  a lad  who 
has  gone  to  a day  school  with  town  surroundings,  every- 
thing is  new  at  Oxford.  To  live  perpetually  in  the 
society  of  other  men,  to  dine  with  two  hundred  others  in 
a beautiful  hall,  to  read  the  lessons  in  chapel — if  you  are 
a scholar — to  the  master,  fellows,  graduates  and  under- 
graduates— all  these  are  sensations  of  vivid  and  almost 
poignant  interest.  Looking  back  across  half  a lifetime  it 
seems  but  yesterday  since  I first  went  to  the  Balliol  chapel 
and  heard  the  present  Bishop  of  Birmingham  read  from 
Ezekiel  the  passage  about  the  dry  bones — which  his  voice 
almost  brought  to  life — to  be  followed  by  the  present 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  the  second  lesson,  who 
with  a dry  sarcasm,  monitory  of  the  future,  read  out  how 
the  people  thought  St.  Paul  would  be  poisoned  by  the 
viper,  but  “when  they  saw  that  he  took  no  hurt,  they 
changed  their  minds  and  said  he  was  a god.” 

Doctor  Johnson  resembled  Lord  Milner  and  myself  in 
one  respect  at  least.  He  was  not  a public  schoolman. 
And  my  little  introduction  has  been  written  because  I think 
the  extraordinary  devotion  which  Doctor  Johnson  felt  for 
Oxford  during  his  whole  life  was  not  due  to  the  fact  that 
he  was  a learned  man  and  Oxford  was  a home  of  learning. 
May  not  the  reason  rather  be  that  at  Oxford  he  first 
began  to  know  the  world  and  to  see  life  ? He  tells  us 
that  the  most  studious  part  of  his  life  was  that  between 
twelve  and  eighteen,  and  we  know  that  for  two  years 
before  he  went  to  Oxford  he  was  at  home  reading 
literature.  “All  ancient  writers,  Sir,  are  manly.” 
When  his  father  brought  him  up  to  Pembroke  “ his  figure 
and  manner  appeared  strange  to  them.”  This  was  at  the 
end  of  October  : in  the  Christmas  vacation  he  translated 
Pope’s  “ Messiah  ” into  Latin  verse  : and  the  greatest  and 
most  famous  poet  of  the  day  said,  “ The  writer  of  this 
poem  will  leave  it  a question  for  posterity,  whether  his 
or  mine  be  the  original.”  The  son  of  the  Lichfield  book- 
seller must  have  been  very  unlike  other  people  if  he  did 
not  feel,  when  he  heard  that  judgment,  as  if  he  had  passed 
from  death  unto  life.  “ I remember  perfectly  well,”  said 
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Lord  Justice  Bowen  once,  ‘‘  the  first  day  on  which  I 
received  a letter  from  a great  man.”  “ I awoke  to  find 
myself  famous,”  said  Lord  Byron.  When  Johnson 
returned  to  Oxford  in  1754  he  said,  on  leaving  Pembroke, 
to  Warton,  “ Here  I translated  Pope’s  ‘ Messiah  ’ : which 
do  you  think  is  the  best  line  in  it  } ” and  proceeded  to 
quote  his  own  favourite,  which  in  my  humble  judgment 
is  a good  sonorous  line  and  not  Latin  at  all.  But  he  can 
never  have  forgotten  that  with  that  translation  he  made 
his  first  success,  and  the  place  where  a man  first  succeeds 
is  always  dear  to  him. 

It  would  be  very  uninteresting  to  discuss  here  either 
the  merits  of  this  particular  translation  or  Johnson’s 
powers  of  Latinity.  De  Quincey,  who  was  no  bad  judge 
of  pure  scholarship,  says,  “ He  possessed  the  language  in  a 
way  that  no  extent  of  mere  critical  knowledge  could  confer. 
He  wrote  it  genially,  not  as  one  translating  into  it  pain- 
fully from  English,  but  as  one  using  it  for  his  original 
organ  of  thinking.  And  in  Latin  verse  he  expressed 
himself  at  times  with  the  energy  and  freedom  of  a 
Roman.”  I have  read  Johnson’s  “ Messiah  ” again  on 
writing  this  paper,  and  I think  I can  see  what  Pope  meant 
by  his  remark,  which  is  carefully  turned  and  not  a mere 
general  compliment.  The  translation  does  read  like  an 
original  and  gives  the  most  extraordinary  impression  of 
force.  It  is  not  easy  or  graceful  or  elegant.  It  has  not 
the  polish  or  finish  of  the  original.  It  is  as  if  he  had 
beaten  out  the  metal  upon  his  anvil  with  the  utmost 
strength  of  which  he  was  capable.  I think  I am  right  in 
saying  that  it  was  not  till  the  following  summer  that  the 
first  overwhelming  attack  of  melancholy  came  upon  him  ; 
and  it  is  perhaps  not  fanciful  to  suggest  that  in  the  Christmas 
vacation  when  he  did  this  exercise  he  was  strong  and  well, 
rejoicing  as  a giant  to  run  a race.  He  certainly  makes 
the  pace  all  through  the  poem,  never  pausing  for  breath 
and  never  dreaming  of  a stumble. 

Mr.  Carlyle  has  of  course  made  more  than  one  pathetic 
picture  of  Johnson  at  Oxford,  and  painted  with  his  own 
inimitable  colours.  I think  these  pathetic  pictures  are 
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all  pathetic  fallacies,  but  one  must  discuss  with  respect 
what  one  man  of  genius  says  of  another.  The  first 
passage  refers  to  Johnson’s  food,  suggesting  that  he 
went  hungry.  ‘‘Meat,”  says  Carlyle,  “he  has  probably 
little.”  The  Rev.  Doctor  Hale  (the  Master  of  Pembroke 
forty  years  ago)  remarks,  “ As  far  as  we  can  judge  from 
a cursory  view  of  the  weekly  account  in  the  buttery  books, 
Johnson  appears  to  have  lived  as  well  as  other  commoners 
and  scholars.”  “ Alas  ! ” continues  Carlyle  plaintively, 
“ such  cursory  view  of  the  buttery  books  now  from  the 
safe  distance  of  a century  in  the  safe  chair  of  a college 
mastership  is  one  thing  ; the  continual  view  of  the  empty 
or  locked  buttery  itself  was  quite  a different  thing.” 
This  passage  makes  me  doubt  whether  Carlyle  knew  what 
a buttery  was  and  is.  I doubt  whether  the  buttery  at 
Pembroke  has  ever  been  empty  since  the  college  was 
founded.  The  place  where  all  the  bread  and  butter  and 
beer  is  given  out  for  the  college  is  never  likely  to  be 
empty.  If  it  were,  more  people  than  Johnson  would  have 
had  something  to  say  to  it.  And  again,  what  is  the 
meaning  of  the  “ locked  buttery  } ” The  buttery  is  locked 
up  at  certain  times  to  all  the  world  and  is  open  at  certain 
times  to  all  the  college.  It  would  never  be  locked  to 
Johnson  when  it  was  not  locked  to  every  one  else.  I 
should  have  thought  the  most  moving  picture  to  draw 
would  have  been  the  picture  of  an  open  buttery  with 
Johnson  looking  at  it  wistfully,  unable  to  buy  either 
bread  or  butter  or  beer.  But  the  whole  thing  is  quite 
absurd  and  is  based  on  Carlyle’s  ignorance  of  Oxford 
Oxford  colleges  don’t  allow  young  men  to  remain  with 
them  and  starve.  Bills  made  up  from  the  buttery  books 
which  Carlyle  despises  are  delivered  to  the  men  once  a 
week,  and  the  college,  when  an  undergraduate  comes  up, 
has  security  in  the  shape  of  “ caution  money  ” which  has  to 
be  deposited.  We  know  that  Johnson’s  caution  money 
of  was  still  in  the  hands  of  the  college  in  1740,  having 
been  set  against  worth  of  “ battels  ” or  charges  for 
food  supplied  to  Johnson.  And  as  the  college  books 
record  what  Johnson  paid  for,  we  may  assume  that  he  eat 
ccci — 2107 — July  ’06  * D 
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what  he  paid  for.  I should  have  thought  that  these 
buttery  books  were  absolutely  conclusive  evidence  that 
Johnson  lived  like  other  people.  In  fact,  in  a college  it 
is  ve^y  difficult  to  do  otherwise  : it  is  surprising  how 
little  the  necessary  expenses  of  an  undergraduate  can  be 
made  to  vary. 

Carlyle’s  next  picture  refers  to  the  celebrated  incident 
of  the  shoes.  “ One  always  remembers,”  says  Carlyle, 
“ that  story  of  the  shoes  at  Oxford  : the  rough,  seamy- 
faced,  raw-boned  college  servitor  stalking  about  in  winter 
season  with  his  shoes  worn  out  : how  the  charitable 
gentleman-commoner  secretly  places  a new  pair  at  his 
door  ; and  the  raw-boned  servitor  lifting  them,  looking 
at  them  near,  with  his  dim  eyes,  with  what  thoughts — 
pitches  them  out  of  window.”  Dr.  Hill  has  pointed  out 
that  Johnson  was  never  a servitor,  and  that  both  the 
gentleman-commoner  and  the  window  are  apocryphal 
and  merely  pictorial.  But  I am  rather  concerned  to 
question  the  tone  of  the  picture  altogether.  I don’t 
thihk  Carlyle  has  got  it  right.  No  doubt  a shy  self- 
conscious  Scotch  student  might  have  acted  the  scene  as 
Carlyle  suggests,  partly  being  rather  sorry  for  himself, 
and  partly  inclined  to  bring  in  the  theatrical  touch.  But 
the  man  who  made  other  boys’  backs  his  carriage  when  a 
boy,  who  did  not  allow  the  other  men  at  Pembroke  to 
say  prodigious,  and  who  kept  them  lounging  in  the  gate- 
way to  hear  him  talk,  was  cast  in  another  mould  ; and  I 
believe  that  if  he  thought  anything  about  the  matter  his 
thought  was  : “ Who  dares  to  offer  me  shoes  ^ ” We 
know  what  he  said  to  Lord  Chesterfield’s  emissary,  who 
avowed  that  if  he  had  had  the  means,  he  would  have 
settled  ;£50o  a year  upon  the  lexicographer  : “ And  who 
are  you  that  talk  thus  liberally.?”  “I  am,”  said  he, 
“Sir  Thomas  Robinson,  a Yorkshire  baronet.”  “Sir,” 
replied  Johnson,  “ if  the  first  peer  of  the  realm  were  to 
make  me  such  an  offer,  I would  show  him  the  way  down- 
stairs.” I think  the  shoes  went  the  way  the  Duke 
would  have  gone.  There  was  no  mawkish  sentiment  in 
Johnson’s  pride  of  poverty. 
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Carlyle’s  third  effort  in  pathos  is  as  follows:  “At 
college  we  see  little  of  him  ; yet  thus  much  that  things 
went  not  well.  A rugged  wild  man  of  the  desert, 
awakened  to  the  feeling  of  himself ; proud  as  the 
proudest,  poor  as  the  poorest ; stoically  shut  up,  silently 
enduring  the  incurable  ; what  a world  of  blackest  gloom, 
with  sun-gleams  and  pale  tearful  moon-gleams  and 
flickerings  of  a celestial  and  an  infernal  splendour,  was 
this  that  now  opened  for  him  ! His  muddy  features  grow 
of  a purple  and  sea-green  colour,  a hood  of  black 
indignation  mantling  beneath.”  One  does  not  like  to 
say  disagreeable  things  about  such  a great  man  as 
Carlyle.  But  there  is  something  almost  offensive  about 
this  patronising  declamation.  What  would  Johnson 
have  said  if  he  had  been  told  that  a Scotchman  had 
described  his  face  as  muddy  and  then  purple  and  sea- 
green  ? And  what  sort  of  truth  is  there  in  the  picture  ? 
The  central  idea  is  in  the  sentence,  “ stoically  shut  up, 
silently  enduring  the  incurable.”  What  does  Dr.  Adams 
of  Pembroke  say  ? “ Johnson  while  at  Pembroke  was 

caressed  and  loved  by  all  about  him,  was  a gay  and  frolick- 
some  fellow,  and  passed  there  the  happiest  part  of  his 
life.”  What  is  Johnson’s  comment  on  this  ? “ Ah,  sir, 

I was  mad  and  violent.  It  was  bitterness  which  they 
mistook  for  frolick.  I was  miserably  poor,  and  I thought 
to  fight  my  way  by  my  literature  and  my  wit ; so  I 
disregarded  all  power  and  authority.”  Sad  words  and 
strong  words,  but  words  which  could  never  have  been 
uttered  by  the  rainbow-coloured  savage  of  Carlyle’s 
pantomime. 

I think  it  is  Carlyle  himself  who  says  that  every  man 
confutes  himself ; and  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  these 
passages  which  I have  quoted,  although  an  exceedingly 
bad  description  of  Johnson  at  Oxford,  may  be  a very 
good  description  of  Carlyle  himself  at  Edinburgh.  The 
student  who  lived  in  lodgings  at  Edinburgh  may  often 
have  been  short  of  bread,  and  would  become  stoically 
shut  up,  silently  enduring.  Though  whether  in  the  east 
winds  of  an  Edinburgh  spring  he  would  become  purple 
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or  sea-green,  is  a matter  which  an  Englishman  cannot 
decide. 

Apparently  Johnson  was  only  fourteen  months  at 
Oxford,  and  I prefer  to  think  of  him  at  that  time  as 
facing  his  difficulties  and  miseries  of  body  with  firmness 
and  courage,  mixing  with  his  fellows  and  leading  them 
then,  as  he  led  them  in  after  life ; not  wearing  his  heart 
upon  his  sleeve,  but  not  stoically  shut  up ; fighting  if 
you  will  against  the  authorities  and  powers,  but  fighting 
also  against  the  terrors  of  his  malady  and  the  stress  of 
his  poverty.  Carlyle’s  picture  shows  the  evil  effects  of 
romantic  German  literature  on  a serious  Scotch  intellect. 

In  1754  Johnson  paid  a visit  to  Oxford  and  stayed 
there  for  about  five  weeks  in  the  Long  Vacation  when  he 
had  nearly  finished  the  Dictionary.  We  can  find  in  the 
charming  account  which  Warton  gave  Boswell  many 
indications  that  Johnson  was  very  happy  during  this 
visit.  For  instance,  on  visiting  Mr.  Meeke,  a contem- 
porary who  had  remained  in  Oxford  as  a fellow,  “ I used 
to  think  Meeke  had  excellent  parts  when  we  were  boys 
together  at  the  College  : but,  alas,  ‘ lost  in  a convent’s 
solitary  gloom  ; ’ ’’  and  again,  “ About  the  same  time  of  life 
Meeke  was  left  behind  at  Oxford  to  feed  on  a fellowship, 
and  I went  to  London  to  get  my  living  : now.  Sir,  see  the 
difference  of  our  literary  characters.”  It  was  Meeke 
whose  powers  of  translation  he  had  envied  when  they  were 
in  lecture  together.  Meeke  was  still  browsing,  and  Johnson 
had  conquered  the  literary  world.  There  was  room  for 
much  pleasant  satisfaction  in  this  contrast.  I do  not 
suppose  that  any  man  objects,  after  he  has  won  success,  to 
return  to  old  haunts  and  old  associates  and  make  himself 
pleasant  to  people  who  have  been  stationary.  It  was  on 
this  visit  that  Johnson  heard  of  the  chaplain  of  the  gaol 
and  University  preacher,  who,  preaching  on  Sundays  to 
convicts  who  were  to  be  hanged  on  Mondays,  said  he 
would  finish  his  discourse  the  next  Lord’s  day.  Some  one 
in  the  company  suggested  that  the  chaplain  was  absent- 
minded  and  might  have  preached  the  sermon  before  the 
University.  “ Yes,  Sir,”  said  Johnson,  “ but  the  Uni- 
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versity  were  not  to  be  hanged  next  morning.”  Happy 
times  ! To  wander  about  the  country  round  Oxford  in 
the  company  of  Warton,  to  know  that  the  Dictionary  was 
done  and  done  well,  and  to  return  in  the  evening  to  a 
supper  at  which  plain  matter-of-fact  doctors  of  divinity 
gave  such  noble  openings  to  the  gladiator  of  conversa- 
tion. The  results  of  the  visit  were  highly  satisfactory,  for 
Warton  and  Mr.  Wise  set  to  work  upon  the  scheme  to 
obtain  him  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  by  diploma,  in 
order  that  the  letters  might  appear  upon  the  title-page  of 
the  Dictionary.  The  Chancellor,  the  Earl  of  Arran, 
proposed  it  in  a most  handsome  letter,  the  University 
passed  it  without  a dissentient  voice,  and  Johnson 
acknowledged  it  in  a letter  so  choice  in  its  Latin  and  so 
Jacobite  in  its  politics  that  all  Oxford  must  have  rejoiced 
to  read  it. 

In  the  next  year  he  writes  of  a further  visit,  “ being 
resolved  not  to  lose  sight  of  the  University,”  and  several 
stories  are  told  of  his  lack  of  sympathy  with  Oxford 
“ methodists.”  He  went  “up”  again  in  1759,  and 
in  the  twenty-two  years  which  succeeded  his  obtaining 
his  pension,  and  therefore  the  means  of  travelling 
more  readily,  I make  out  that  he  went  to  Oxford  on 
at  least  fourteen  occasions,  frequently  staying  for 
several  weeks.  He  was  there  with  Boswell  in  1768,  in 
1776  and  in  1784.  In  1768  Boswell  was  twenty-eight 
years  of  age.  He  had  just  published  his  account  of 
Corsica,  and,  as  he  says  in  his  incomparable  manner, 
returned  to  London  very  desirous  “ to  see  Dr.  Johnson 
and  hear  him  upon  the  subject.”  Dr.  Johnson  was  at 
Oxford  ; he  was  staying  with  Mr.  Chambers,  the  Vinerian 
professor,  whom  Boswell  did  not  know,  and  he  was  exceed- 
ingly ill.  These  trifles  were  nothing  to  Boswell.  Having 
inserted  in  the  Public  Advertiser  that  “ Yesterday,  James 
Boswell,  Esq.,  arrived  from  Scotland  at  his  lodgings  in 
Half  Moon  Street,  Piccadilly,”  he  followed  Doctor 
Johnson  to  Oxford,  quartered  himself  on  Mr.  Chambers, 
“ who  entertained  me  with  a civility  which  I shall  ever 
gratefully  remember,”  and  proceeded  to  make  copy. 
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Well  might  Horace  Walpole  say  of  him,  “This  author 
is  a strange  being,  and  has  a rage  of  knowing  everybody 
that  ever  was  talked  of.  He  forced  himself  upon  me  at 
Paris  in  spite  of  my  teeth  and  my  doors.” 

Boswell’s  account  of  this  Oxford  visit  is  not  very  well 
done.  He  throws  the  conversations  into  a continuous 
narrative,  and  does  not  mention  any  interlocutor  except 
himself.  In  fact,  at  this  time,  what  with  dissipation, 
Corsica  and  wife-hunting,  James  Boswell,  Esq.,  was  a 
little  off  his  head.  On  April  8 he  wrote  his  immortal 
letter  to  the  Earl  of  Chatham  saying,  “ Could  your 
Lordship  find  time  to  honour  me  now  and  then  with 
a letter  ? To  correspond  with  a Paoli  and  a Chatham 
is  enough  to  keep  a young  man  ever  ardent  in  the 
pursuit  of  virtuous  fame.”  1 do  not  suppose  the  Earl 
of  Chatham  ever  wrote  the  letters  requested  : and  perhaps 
this  is  why  Boswell’s  ardour  in  the  pursuit  of  virtuous 
fame  was  not  always  so  ardent  as  might  be  wished. 
However,  though  Boswell  was  elated  and  Dr.  Johnson 
perhaps  languid  from  illness,  the  conversation  ranged  over 
many  subjects,  and  Johnson  told  of  the  man  who  thought 
he  could  make  a verse  of  “ Lay  your  knife  and  your 
fork  across  your  plate” — and  explained  that  the  in- 
fluenza cold  which  came  to  St.  Kilda  when  strangers 
came  was  not  caused  by  the  strangers,  but  by  the  north- 
east wind  without  which  strangers  could  not  arrive, 
and  stated,  and  apparently  believed  (as  Gilbert  White 
himself  at  one  time  did)  that  swallows  in  winter 

conglobulate  ” themselves  into  a heap  and  lie  in  this 
heap  in  the  bed  of  a river  until  spring  comes.  On  this 
occasion  Johnson  was  wearing  his  first  watch,  then  recently 
purchased,  with  the  Greek  inscription  upon  it,  “ For  the 
night  cometh.”  Johnson  would  have  admired  the  stern 
monition,  “ Go  about  your  business,”  which  Edward 
Fitzgerald  found  upon  the  face  of  the  clock  at  Bury 
St.  Edmunds. 

Johnson  and  Boswell  next  went  to  Oxford  together  in 
1776,  when  Johnson  was  sixty-seven  and  Boswell  thirty- 
six.  They  travelled  down  with  Gwyn  the  architect,  and 
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Johnson  on  the  journey  laid  down  for  the  architect’s 
benefit  that  “ a building  is  not  at  all  more  convenient  for 
being  decorated  with  superfluous  carved  work.”  Johnson’s 
insensibility  to  ornamental  architecture  may  have  been  a 
blessing  in  disguise  when  he  was  at  Pembroke,  for  all  the 
time  that  he  was  an  undergraduate  there  they  were 
building  the  chapel,  which  even  now  is  one  of  the  ugliest 
things  in  architecture  at  Oxford.  A visitor  to  Cambridge 
seeing  the  Pitt  Press  incautiously  asked  a passer-by  in 
cap  and  gown  to  what  order  of  architecture  it  belonged. 
The  passer-by  was  fortunately  C.  S.  Calverley,  who  gazed 
carefully  at  the  abomination  and  replied,  Early  bloody, 
I believe,  Sir.”  Had  Calverley  remained  at  Oxford 
instead  of  migrating  to  Cambridge  he  might  have  said  the 
same  of  Pembroke  chapel.  The  travellers  put  up  at  the 
Angel  Inn  and  stayed  two  days,  visiting  University, 
Pembroke,  Christ  Church,  Magdalen  and  Trinity.  At 
University,  Pembroke  and  Magdalen,  their  call  was  upon 
the  head  of  the  College,  and  at  Christ  Church  upon  one 
of  the  Canons.  At  University  the  Master  and  Boswell 
seem  to  have  entered  into  a foolish  competition  of  flattery, 
in  which  Boswell  easily  distanced  Dr.  Wetherell.  “ Doctor 
Johnson,  though  in  his  writings  and  upon  all  occasions  a 
great  friend  to  the  Constitution  both  in  Church  and  State, 
has  never  written  expressly  in  support  of  either.  There 
is  really  a claim  upon  him  for  both.  He  should  erect  a 
fort  on  the  confines  of  each.”  ‘‘  I could  perceive,”  adds 
Boswell,  “that  he  was  displeased  with  this  dialogue.”  At 
Pembroke,  Boswell,  made  his  first  acquaintance  with 
Dr.  Adams,  the  Master,  whose  portrait  is  one  of  the 
most  pleasing  in  his  long  gallery.  He  learnt  incidentally 
that  Dr.  Adams  had  been  at  the  dinner-party  which 
Cadell  the  bookseller  gave  at  Hume’s  request  to  as  many 
of  his  theological  opponents  ^s  could  be  got  together  to 
meet  him.  Dr.  Adams  was  one  of  the  many  who  had 
replied  to  the  “ Essay  on  Miracles.”  Hume  had  great 
confidence  in  his  own  powers,  and  met  the  whole  body  of 
his  opponents  alone — Athanasius  contra  mundum — and, 
miracle  of  miracles,  delighted  them  all.  This  dinner  is  a 
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parallel  to  the  meeting  ol  Johnson  and  Wilkes  at 
Mr.  Billy’s.  It  shows  what  can  be  done  by  a good 
dinner.  I once  told  a pupil  of  mine  that  he  made  a god 
of  his  belly.  “Sir,”  he  replied,  “ not  one  god,  fifty.” 
There  was  something  almost  Johnsonian  in  the  turn  he 
gave  to  this  Rabelaisian  sentiment.  We  all  know  that 
they  could  not  dine  with  the  Canons  of  Christ  Church 
because  they  were  engaged  to  dine  at  University.  It  was 
at  this  dinner  that  Boswell  quoted  Quem  Deus  vult  ferdere 
prius  dementat^  and  asked  where  it  came  from.  Nobody 
answered.  I do  not  know.  I doubt  whether  many  of  my 
readers  know.  But  a Doctor  Chandler,  greatly  daring, 
said  it  was  in  Horace,  and  a young  man  called  Fisher 
said  there  was  no  metre  in  Horace  which  the  sentence 
would  fit,  and  Johnson  said  dictatorially,  “The  young 
man  is  right.”  From  which  evidence  we  may  certainly 
and  satisfactorily  deduce  that  Doctor  Johnson  at  the  age 
of  sixty-seven  did  not  know  the  source  from  which  this 
quotation  came  ; and  he  generally  knew  where  most  things 
came  from.^  This  shows  also  incidentally  what  an  extra- 
ordinary power  Boswell  had  of  starting  subjects  of 
conversation.  I believe  this  gift — which  is  much  rarer 
than  is  often  supposed — was  the  strongest  bond  of  union 
between  him  and  Johnson.  Boswell  must  have  regretted 
that  he  could  not  go  to  Christ  Church.  For  we  have  it 
on  the  authority  of  Cardinal  Newman  that  at  this  period 
they  dined  at  three  and  sat  till  chapel  at  nine  interrupted 
their  potations.  On  returning  to  London  Boswell  relieved 

^ The  originator  of  the  phrase  seems  to  have  been  that  James  Duport 
on  whose  translation  of  the  Psalms  into  Greek  Hexameters  we  print  a 
letter  elsewhere.  The  credit  of  tracing  it  belongs  to  Mr.  W.  F.  H. 
King,  who  points  out,  in  his  “ Classical  and  Foreign  Quotations,”  1904, 
p.  298,  that  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  form,  ‘‘  Quem  Jupiter  vult  perdere, 
dementat  prius,”  in  Duport’s  “ Homeri  Gnomologia,”  1660,  p.  282 
where  it  stands  as  a translation  of  the  lines  (from  the  scholium  on 
Sophocles’  “ Antigone,”  1.  620)  : 

’'Orav  8’  6 haliJicov  aydpl  ivopcTvvrj  koku, 

TOP  vovv  irp^rov  co  fjovXevETai. 


Sylvanus  Urban. 
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his  mind  from  the  intellectual  strain  of  Oxford  by  making 
the  acquaintance  of  the  notorious  Mrs.  Rudd. 

Boswell’s  account  of  this  second  visit  is  an  immense 
advance  upon  his  description  of  the  first  visit.  But  eight 
years  later  he  went  with  Johnson  again  to  Oxford,  and 
his  description  of  this  third  visit  is  a masterpiece.  Johnson 
was  in  the  last  year  of  his  life.  He  had  just  recovered 
from  a most  serious  illness,  the  illness  in  which  he  had  used 
to  Miss  Williams  those  beautiful  and  pathetic  words,  “ I 
am  very  ill  indeed.  Madam.  I am  very  ill  even  when  you 
are  near  me  : what  should  I be,  were  you  at  a distance } ” 
And,  as  the  Life  says,  he  had  now  a great  desire  to  go  to 
Oxford,  as  his  first  jaunt  after  his  illness.  They  stayed  at 
Pembroke  in  the  house  of  the  Master  for  a full  fortnight, 
and  Johnson,  though  a sick  man,  was  content  : “ he  that 
contents  a sick  man,  a man  whom  it  is  impossible  to 
please,  has  surely  done  his  part  well.”  His  conversation 
ranged  over  a great  variety  of  subjects,  and  he  quotes  from 
strange  and  recondite  sources  with  the  same  certainty  as 
when  on  his  first  visit  to  the  College  nearly  sixty  years 
before  he. struck  in  after  a long  silence  and  quoted 
Macrobius.  But  the  gloom  of  his  melancholy  was  profound. 
One  sees  with  what  courage  he  must  have  fought  it  during 
his  life.  “ I would  be  a Papist  if  I could.  I have  fear 
enough  : but  an  obstinate  rationality  prevents  me.  I 
shall  never  be  a Papist  unless  on  the  near  approach  of 
death,  of  which  I have  a very  great  terror.”  He  admitted 
the  influence  of  evil  spirits  upon  our  minds,  says  Boswell. 
“ As  I cannot  be  sure,”  he  said,  “ that  I have  fulfilled  the 
conditions  on  which  salvation  is  granted,  I am  afraid  I 
shall  be  one  of  those  who  shall  be  damned,”  looking 
dismally.  He  was  in  gloomy  agitation,  and  said,  ‘‘I’ll 
have  no  more  on’t.”  It  was  no  better  with  life  than  with 
death.  “ I may  be  cracking  my  joke  and  cursing  the 
sun.  Sun,  how  I hate  thy  beams,”  quoting  from  the 
“ Paradise  Lost.”  And  yet  we  learn  from  Miss  Adams’ 
letter  written  during  this  visit  that  “ Dr.  Johnson,  though 
not  in  good  health,  is  in  general  very  talkative  and 
infinitely  agreeable  and  entertaining.”  The  young  lady 
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might  well  think  so  : for  throughout  his  whole  visit  he 
treated  her  with  a fond  and  most  humorous  attention 
(which  Boswell  must  have  reproduced  to  the  life),  and  paid 
her  that  immortal  compliment  which  I make  no  apology 
for  repeating.  She  happened  to  tell  him  that  a little 
coffee-pot  in  which  she  had  made  his  coffee  was  the  only 
thing  she  could  call  her  own.  He  turned  to  her  with  a 
complacent  gallantry.  “ Don’t  say  so,  my  dear  : I hope 
you  don’t  reckon  my  heart  as  nothing.” 

The  last  visit  Johnson  paid  was  to  Oxford  and  to 
Dr.  Adams.  “ He  spent,”  says  Miss  Adams,  “ three  or 
four  days  with  my  father  at  Oxford  and  promised  to  come 
again  : as  he  was,  he  said,  nowhere  so  happy.”  And  with 
this  pleasant  thought  the  lover  of  Oxford  and  of  Johnson 
may  leave  him. 
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‘The  Golden  Booke  of  the  Leaden  Goddes. 
Wherein  is  described  the  vayne  imaginations 
of  Heaths  Pagans^  and  counterfaict  Christian^; : 
wyth  a description  of  their  setter al  Tables^  what 
ech  of  their  Pictures  signified.  By  Stephen 
Batman,  Student  in  Diuinitie  . . . Anno. 
1577- 

\Colophon\  Imprinted  at  London  in  Fleete- 
streete,  neare  vnto  Saynct  Dunstanes  Churche, 
by  Thomas  Mar  she.  Anno  Domini.  1577. 

Cum  Priuilegio  Regice  Maiestatis. 

Stephen  Bateman,  or  Batman,  minister,  is  best  known 
for  his  revision  of  Trevisa’s  Englishing  of  that  extra- 
ordinary mediaeval  encyclopaedia,  the  De  Proprieta- 
tibus  Rerum  of  Bartholomeus  Anglicus  (fl.  1240). 
“ Batman  vppon  Bartholome  ” is  familiar  at  least  by 
name  to  all  students  of  English  literature  as  one  of  the 
great  sources  of  those  fantastic  conceptions  of  nature 
and  natural  objects  of  which  the  writings  of  the 
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Elizabethan  period  are  full.  Some  day  I may  perhaps 
eturn  to  the  subject  of  this,  our  author’s  chief  title  to 
faine,  for  though  much  has  been  written  on  the  subject 
to  L '^hich  something  will  always  rernain 

interest  is  it  to 

who  care  for  that  most  fascinating  study  the 
source  of  popular  ideas.  But  at  present  it  is  a mudi 
less  important  work  with  which  I have  to  deal. 

Of  Bateman’s  life  little  is  known,  save  that  he 

studied”'''at^ Somersetshire,  and  that  he 
of  a ma  gaming  there  the  reputation 

man  of  parts  and  an  eloquent  preacher.  Later 
he  was  domestic  chaplain  to  Archbishop  Parker  and 

which  afterwards  found  a home  in  Corpus  Christi 

Mf!  fh’  In  1573  Bateman  was  rector  of 

Merstham  m Surrey  and  in  1582  domestic  chaplain  to 

«tS  Ms  “ R 'ft.  ^'^'’“„f^nnsdon,  to  whom  he  dedi- 

witb  K 1 as  well  as  the  little  work 

w th  which  we  are  now  concerned.  He  died  in  1584.1 

Srham'f  ^ activity  was  considerable,  but  his  books  are 
mles  ^than°'f  lor  tEe  attractiveness  of  their 

f f U u interest  of  their  contents.  Who 

disappointed  to  find  that  “ The  Travayled 
Pilgreme,  bringing  Newes  from  all  Parts  of  the  Worlde 
uch  hke  scarce  harde  before,”  is  but  a duli  vSse 

AriSrof°tb'^tI.  New 

than  a w into  Anglia  ” is  no  more 

present  age ’’T”'  ^^^^ntation  for  “the  abuses  of  this 

But  eveii  dull  books  have  their  interest  when  they 

irmS'd^  11°  T '^Iio  were  by 

Mm^R  ^'■gned  that  Shakespeare 

himself  ^knew  this  “ Golden  Booke  of  the  Le^aden 
Goddes,  and  learnt  from  it  something— more  perhaps 
than  the  author  meant  to  teach-of  thf  old  m^Sg^! 

will  be  founr  Biography,”  where  a full  list  of  his  works 
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But  whether  this  be  so  or  not,  and  it  is  very  doubtful, 
Bateman’s  work  has  some  title  to  remembrance  in  that 
Shakespeare  may  have  learnt  from  it,  and  that  others 
must  have  done.  It  is  by  no  means  the  least  important 
of  the  channels  by  which  the  stories  of  the  heathen 
gods  and  goddesses  were  transmitted  to  those  who 
could  not  make  acquaintance  with  them  in  the  learned 
tongues. 

The  book  is  a thin  quarto  of  40  leaves,  printed  in 
black  letter  and  italic.  There  was,  so  far  as  is  known, 
only  a single  edition,  and  it  does  not  seem  to  have  had 
any  remarkable  success,  for  there  are  few  allusions  to  it 
in  the  writings  of  Bateman’s  contemporaries.  Its  main 
idea,  though  this  is  not  clearly  stated  nor  kept  consis- 
tently in  view,  seems  to  have  been  to  bring  together  for 
purposes  of  comparison  the  heathen  gods,  the  heretics, 
and  the  Roman  saints,  and  by  describing  them  in  a 
similar  strain,  to  lay  stress  on  their  essential  likeness 
and  thus  to  display  the  heathenism  of  the  Church  of 
Rome. 

Bateman  dedicates  his  small  Treatise  of  the  putative 
and  imagined  Gods  of  the  Gentiles  ” to  Henry  Carey, 
requesting  him  to 

Receyre  . . . this  poore  pawne  of  my  dutifull  hart,  and  under  the 
Ensigne  of  your  noble  protectio  shrowde  it  against  the  malicious  Querkes 
of  the  Sycophanticall  Crewe,  if  any  happen  either  to  condemne  my 
Enterprise,  or  impungne  my  honest  meaning. 

This  dedication,  which  is  dated  at  Newington, 
September  8,  1 577,  is  followed  by  a brief  epistle  to  the 

wel  disposed  Reader,”  in  which  the  author  expresses 
his  fear  of  not  being  able  to  please  everybody. 

Mennes  natures  being  as  sundry  and  variable,  as  their  Phisnomies 
and  faces  bee  divers  and  disagreable,  small  marvayle  is  it,  though  in 
judgements  and  verdicts,  they  square  fro  an  unity,  and  jump  not 
together  in  one  reasonable  accord  of  opinio. 

He  does  not  look  to  be  accompted  so  perfect  a 
Cooke  as  is  able  to  season  foode  and  condimentes  for 
every  palate  and  appetite,”  but  commends  himself  to 
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such.  hungry  stomakes  ” as  can  digest  plain  but  whole- 
some food,  being  content  to  disclaim  acquaintance  with 
‘^the  other  coyer  sorte.” 

A commendatory  Latin  poem  by  Thomas  Newton  and 
some  English  verses  by  E.  L.  follow.  These  are  of  the 
usual  character  and  do  not  deserve  special  notice. 

Bateman  now  takes  in  turn  the  chief  pagan  gods,  in 
each  case  first  describing  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
represented,  and  then  the  allegorical  interpretation  of 
the  various  attributes.  In  these  descriptions  there  is 
nothing  new  ; they  do  not  differ  essentially  from  those 
to  be  found  in  contemporary  Latin  works  upon  mythology, 
as  the  well-known  book  of  Natalis  Comes,  and  it  would 
be  tedious  to  quote  any  of  them  at  length,^  but  some 
short  extracts  may  be  given,  thus  : 

Vulcan  was  figured  lympinge,  wyth  a blew  Hat  on  his  head,  a 
Hammer  in  his  hand,  prepared  to  the  Forge  lyke  a Smyth. 

Signification. 

By  Vulcan  is  ment  Fier,  and  by  his  blew  hat  the  ayry  firmament,  by 
his  limping,  the  Revolucions  of  the  Heavens,  which  whe  it  descendeth 
to  us  looseth  much  of  his  former  strength.  By  Vulcan  is  signified 
labor ; by  his  hatte  of  blew,  true  dealing ; by  his  Hammer,  or  Sledge, 
the  continuall  toyle  of  Husbandrye,  aswel  by  the  Plough  in  earing  the 
tough  earth,  as  by  the  Hammer  in  forging  of  Mettall,  whose  force 
must  bee  prepared  aswell  to  the  mayntenaunce  of  the  Prince  as  the  en- 
riching of  the  subiect.  . . . 

The  description  of  Concordia  refers  to  two  stories  of 
frequent  occurrence  regarding  the  stork. 

. . . In  that  Concord  is  figured  amonge  the  Pagans  in  the  shape  of 
a Storke  : it  is  to  be  shewed  what  her  properties  are,  which  is,  euerye 
thirde  yeare  to  caste  foorth  of  her  Neast  one  of  her  Byrdes,  from  the 
house  or  Tree,  whereon  shee  buyldeth  and  breedeth,  as  a recompence 
for  her  quiet  sufferaunce  : moreover  when  shee  is  olde,  she  is  fedde  by 
her  Younge  with  great  diligence. 

It  is  curious  to  note  how  Bateman’s  militant  Pro- 
testantism breaks  out  on  the  slightest  occasion.  Thus  in 

^ Extracts  will  be  found  in  a description  of  the  work  by  Haslewood 
in  Brit.  Bibl.  iv.  40,  etc. 
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speaking  of  Ceres  lie  has  to  explain  the  poppy  which  she 
holds  in  her  left  hand.  He  says  : 

By  the  Poppie  is  signified  the  slouthfull  or  sleepye  tyme  to  ensue,  y‘ 
ech  laborer  may  take  hede  to  neglect  no  tyme  : for  as  the  Poppye  is  a 
causer  of  sleepe : so  Slouth  is  a vice  that  looseth  gaine.  The  Poppye 
also  called  Papa-vei\  with  other  weedes  are  suffered  to  grow  among  the 
Come,  which  must  be  weeded  foorth  for  hyndring  the  Comes  encrease. 

To  the  last  sentence  he  adds  the  marginal  note 

Papa-ver,  a frosen  religion,  springing  to  soone.” 

Having  run  through  the  chief  heathen  gods  in  this 
manner,  the  author  gives  a most  curious  and  incompre- 
hensible ‘‘  Figure  on  fyve  Letters,  of  the  Eternitie  under 
which  is  comprehended  the  Hypocrysie  of  the  Church, 
the  losing  of  Sathan,  and  the  appearinge  of  the  GospelL” 
It  begins  : 

C.  is  the  capital  letter  of  Chrutus^  two  V.  V.  endwise  joyned  maketh 
an  X.  which  is  in  nuber  lo,  y®  figure  of  the  Law,  nature  and  grace  so 
joyned  togethers  (j/V),  called  the  law  of  the  tenne  commaundementes, 
which  being  geve  after  creatio,  called  DIES,  stands  in  in  {sic)  2.  place 


and  so  on,  for  a page  and  a half.  The  net  result  of  it  all 
seems  to  be  that  ‘‘to  the  ende  and  seconde  commynge 
of  CHRIST  persecution  is  to  be  looked  for.” 

Then  after  giving  a translation  of  the  so-called  dialogue 
of  Adrianus  and  Epictetus,^  the  author  turns  to  the 
saints  of  the  Roman  Church.  Among  these  he  mentions 
St.  Francis,  whom  Pope  Gregory  IX.  made  a saint.  In 
confirmation  of  his  sanctity  he  says  : 

Fryer  Loy  saw  Christ  crucified  goinge  before,  and  Frauncis  talkinge 
with  hym,  and  that  Frauncis  turned  the  Ryuer  Tiber  into  Oyle ; it  may 
be  thought  he  kylled  a number  of  Fyshe,  but  poysoned  mo  Soules.  An 
uncharitable  miracle. 

He  includes  in  his  catalogue  Friar  Gyles,  who  “was 
rapt  into  Heauen,”  and  Saint  Dunston,  who  “helde  the 
Dyvell  by  the  nose  with  a payre  of  Tonges,  by  which  is 

1 This  he  heads  “ Adrianus  out  of  Vegetius  de  re  militari.”  I pre- 
sume that  he  found  it  added  to  some  edition  of  Vegetius,  but  do  not 
know  what  this  can  have  been. 
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signified  the  stregth  of  holy  church,”  but  breaks  off  his 
list  abruptly  on  the  plea  that 

Such  a number  of  preposterous  Godds  are  to  bee  found : so  Saincted 
and  made  by  the  mayster  Demon,  y‘  to  wryte  them  al,  woulde  contayne 
an  huge  volume. 

The  description  of  the  pope,  which  follows,  may  be 
quoted : 

The  Popes  Apparel  domesticall,  is  a purple  velvet  Cappe,  edged  with 
Armine,  or  other  rych  Furres,  hys  upper  Garment,  a Red  or  Purple 
cloake,  even  w*  his  elbowes,  under  y®  which  is  a blacke  silke  Vesture, 
and  under  the  Vesture  a whyte  lynnen  Garment,  edged  w‘  Golde  & 
hunge  with  pendentes  or  belles,  his  Pontificall  adourninge  is  a tryple 
Crowne  of  great  rychesse,  set  with  Stones  of  peerelesse  value  : his  upper 
Garment,  is  a Cope,  more  worth  then  his  Condicions : hee  is  caried  on 
the  Backes  of  foure  Deacons,  after  the  maner  of  carying  Whytepot 
Queenes,  in  Westerne  Maygames. 

Bateman  then  runs  through  some  of  the  chief 
heretics.  Basilides,  Cataphriges,  Apelles,  etc.,  need  not 
detain  us,  and  even  Cerdon,  who  declared  that  Chryst 
was  never  borne  of  a woman,  and  that  he  had  no 
flesh,”  and  the  Essees  who  hated  marriage  and  ‘‘held 
opinion  that  euil  soules  were  dispersed  in  the  Ocean 
■seas,”  matter  little  now,  and  cannot  have  had  many 
followers  when  this  work  was  written.  But  a few 
whose  heresies  are  described  in  some  detail  are  of  more 
interest,  for  their  sects  still  existed  to  the  trouble  of 
Church  and  State.  Of  these  are  John  of  Leyden, 
David  Joris,  and  Henry  Nicolas,  generally  called  H.N. 
The  first  is  well  known  as  the  leader  of  the  Anabaptists 
in  the  famous  outbreak  at  Munster  in  1535,  so 
quently  referred  to  in  sixteenth-century  literature,  but 
Bateman’s  description  of  “Henry  N.”  may  be  quoted 
as  a specimen  : 

This  strauagant  Heretike,  Henry  Nicolas,  otherwise  called  Harry 
Clash,  a Fleming  supposed,  hath  by  the  healpe  of  others,  sent  forth 
diuers  blasphemous  Bookes,  to  the  great  hurt  of  many  lightbrayne 
Christias.  And  by  his  disciple  one  Christopher  Vitell,  Joyner,  one 
altogether  unlearned,  savinge  that  he  is  somwhat  erroniously  bewitched, 
hath  geeven  foorth  certayne  bookes  here  undernamed  : naminge  them- 
selves, and  their  Adherentes  the  Family  oj  Lone.  They  fayne  a Gouern  ■ 
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ment  of  Immortality,  to  be  by  their  deifyinge  immortality : they 
cofesse  theselves  to  be  tepted : wherfore  they  appoynct  auricular  con- 
fession (nothinge  to  the  forgeuenes  of  sinnes)  : They  sinne  til  they  come 
to  their  perfection  : then  sinnelesse  : and  so  able  to  bringe  other  to  the 
same,  beinge  of  their  Family  : They  wyll  have  nothinge  to  be  disliked, 
y*  is  done  by  their  Elder. 

The  sayd,  H.  N.  was  first  of  Amsterdame  and  driue  from  thence, 
because  of  his  Errours,  and  went  to  Roterdam,  and  from  thence  to 
C alien:  From  whence  proceaded  al  these  wicked  Errours.  The  names 
of  his  couerted  ones,  be  of  3 degrees : 

1.  The  c5minalty  of  the  holy  ones, 

2.  The  vpright  vnderstandinge  ones, 

3.  The  illuminate  Elders. 


The  book  closes  with  a brief  argument  that  certain 
Anabaptist  doctrines  are  worse  than  any  errors  of  Pagan 
times  ; a description  of  another  heresy  ; of  ‘ ‘ the  Devill  ” 
Eurynomus ; and  some  verses — all  apparently  added 
merely  to  fill  a blank  page,  for  they  have  no  particular 
relation  to  the  context — and  finally  a list  of  authorities. 


“ A Guide  to  Surveyors  of  the  Highways.  ” By 
G.  Meriton.  (London,  1694,  i2mo.) 

Before  this  little  treatise  is  a dedicatory  epistle 
addressed  to  some  sixty  odd  honoured  and  worthy 
gentlemen,”  baronets,  justices  of  the  peace,  and  others. 
The  author  (who  is  remembered  by  his  humorous  poem 
in  Praise  of  Yorkshire  Ale  ”)  was  a brother  of  the 
playwright,  Thomas  Meriton,  pronounced  by  Langbaine 
to  be  certainly  the  meanest  Dramatick  writer  that 
ever  England  produc'd.”  George  Meriton  practised  as 
an  attorney  at  Northallerton,  and  in  later  life  migrated 
to  Dublin,  where  he  died  in  1711.  Among  his  works 
are  “ A Guide  for  Constables,”  The  Parson’s  Monitor,” 
and  ‘‘  An  Abridgment  of  the  Irish  Statutes.”  It  was 
his  disgust  at  the  neglected  state  of  the  roads  that  led 
him  to  publish  his  “ Guide  to  Surveyors.”  Regulations 
for  the  repairing  and  amendment  of  the  highways  had 
become  a dead  letter  “ through  the  ignorance  of  Surveyors 
of  the  High- ways  in  the  Duty  and  Authority  of  their 
Office.”  Many  of  them  were  “ so  stupid  and  dull 
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of  apprehension  that,  unless  a thing  be  reiterated 
over  and  over  again,  they  either  cannot  or  will  not 
apprehend  it.”  Hence,  at  the  risk  of  encountering 
scoffs  and  slights,  he  resolved  to  attempt  to  rouse  these 
somnolent  officials  to  activity.  The  roads  had  become 
so  “ foundrous,”  so  villainously  bad,  that  in  many  places 
private  owners  were  perforce  content  “ to  suffer  their 
fences  to  lie  down  ” and  allow  travellers  to  pass  through 
enclosed  grounds. 

The  manual  was  doubtless  diligently  thumbed.  Our 
copy  belonged  in  the  last  years  of  the  eighteenth 
century  to  a Warwickshire  surveyor.  A century  earlier 
it  had  been  carried  about  by  a Yorkshire  bailiff,  who 
jotted  down  some  memoranda — in  an  exquisitely  neat 
hand — on  the  fly-leaves  at  the  end  ; such  entries  as 
‘‘my  charges  at  Keighley  6d.  & for  2 new  Shoes  for 
horse  there 6d,”  “when  I went  to  retorne  the  money  at 
Skipton  spt  6d.  & for  halfe  a peck  of  oates  for  Horse 
3d.,”  &c.  ^ 

On  the  subject  of  highway  robberies  Meriton  gives 
some  information  that  may  not  be  generally  known. 
The  Hundred  where  a traveller  was  robbed  had  to  make 
good  the  loss ; but  nice  points  of  law  frequently  arose. 
A robbery  might  be  begun  in  one  Hundred  and  finished 
in  another.  For  instance,  robbers  might  seize  a carrier’s 
horse  and  pack  in  one  Hundred  and  lead  the  horse  into 
another  Hundred  before  they  divided  the  booty.  In 
that  case  the  first  Hundred  would  be  liable  for  the  loss ; 
but  if  the  carrier  himself  led  the  horse,  then  it  was  “ a 
Robbery  in  the  second  Hundred,  because  the  Carrier 
was  always  in  possession  till  then.”  Again : if  robbers 
seized  a traveller  in  one  Hundred  and  carried  him  into 
the  next  before  they  robbed  him,  “ this  hath  been  held 
to  be  no  robbery  in  the  first  Hundred,  but  in  the 
second,  because  the  Party  is  always  in  possession  till 
then.”  Formerly,  if  a man  travelling  on  Sunday — even 
during  church  time — ^were  robbed,  the  Hundred  had 
to  give  him  satisfaction ; but,  the  statute  of  29th  King 
Charles  II.  (not  usually  regarded  as  a Sabbatarian) 
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declared  that  those  who  indulged  in  Sunday  travelling 
must  go  at  their  own  risk — though  the  country,  when 
notice  was  given  of  a robbery  committed  on  a Sunday, 
had  to  make  hue  and  cry  as  on  ordinary  week-days. 
A case  is  cited  where  two  highwaymen  met  two 
travellers  and  attacked  them,^^  upon  which  the  Travellers 
ride  one  of  them  one  way  and  the  other  another  way, 
and  one  of  the  robbers  following  one  of  them,  and 
his  companion  the  other,  and  in  this  pursuit  one  of 
the  travellers  is  robbed  by  one  of  the  High-way  men 
out  of  the  sight  and  hearing  of  his  Companion,  yet 
in  this  case  they  are  both  of  them  principal  Robbers, 
he  that  neither  saw  nor  heard  the  robbery  as  well  as 
he  that  committed  it.”  One  Pudsey  was  convicted 
and  hanged  for  a robbery  done — -out  of  his  sight  and 
hearing — by  his  companion  ; but  we  are  not  inclined 
to  waste  sympathy  on  Pudsey. 

The  author  has  much  to  say  about  the  building  and 
repairing  of  bridges  ; and  an  interesting  chapter  deals 
with  the  paving  and  cleansing  of  the  streets,  lanes  and 
alleys  in  the  cities  of  London  and  Westminster. 


Correspondence 

The  Bible  in  Greek  Hexameters 

Mr.  Urban, — A short  account  of  the  laborious,  if  some- 
what useless,  literary  achievement  of  a seventeenth- 
century  scholar  may  be  of  interest  to  you  and  your 
readers.  James  Duport,  Regius  Professor  of  Greek  in 
the  University  of  Cambridge  and  afterwards  Dean  of 
Peterborough,  turned  into  Homeric  hexameters  the 
book  of  Job^  the  Psalms^  Proverbs^  Ecclesiastes^  and  the 
Song  of  Solomon^  a task  which  occupied  his  leisure  (off 
and  on)  for  nearly  thirty  years.  His  last  undertaking 
— the  Psalms — is  the  only  part  of  his  work  which  I 
have  seen.  It  is  entitled : Aaf3iSrjc  ^'E^juerpo^-,  sive 
Metaphrasis  Libri  Psalmorum  Graecis  V ersibus  Conte xta^ 
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— Per  Jacobum  Dufortum  Cantahrigiensem^  Regium 
Graecae  Linguae  Exprofessorem,  D.P. — Londini^  L ypis 
Andr.  Clark,  Impensis  Richardi  Chiswell,  sub  Signo 
Rosae  & Coronae  D.  Pauli  Coemeterio,  M.  DC.  LXXIV . 

In  1674  Duport  was,  to  use  his  own  phrase,  on  the 
threshold  of  old  age.”  He  was  born  in  1606,  and  died 
July  17,  1679.  At  the  Restoration  he  had  been  ap- 
pointed Chaplain  to  the  King;  and  to  him  as  '^AugUst- 
issi?no,Potentissimo,  Pientissimoque  Monarchae  Carolo 
he  dedicates  his  translation  of  the  Psalms,  in  an  Epistle 
which  is  in  the  usual  vein  of  fulsome  flatteiy,  e.g.  : 

Opus  itaque  hoc  plane  Regium,  Psalterium  Regii  Vatis,  Regis, 
inquam,  Davidis^  ad  filum  & stylum  Regis  Poetarum  Homeri  attem- 
peratum,  cui,  nisi  Regi,  inscriberem  aut  consecrarem  ? Cui  vero  Regi, 
nisi  Illi,  qui  cum  caeteris  virtutibus,  turn  inprimis  Patientia,  & Pietate 
(quae  duae  in  hoc  Libro  Psalmorum  utraque  pagina  elucent)  ad  Davidem 
proximo  accedit  ? 


Scarcely  less  eulogistic  than  the  above,  but  perhaps 
with  more  truth,  is  the  long  inscription  ^ to  the  Dean’s 
memory  in  Peterborough  Cathedral,  which  represents 
him  as  ^^Graeca  Poesi,  si  non  supra  Homerum,  saltern  pari 
incedens  gradu.^^ 

The  author  begins  a lengthy  preface  (also  written  in 
Latin)  by  explaining  that,  having  been  moderately 
versed  in  Greek  poetry,  especially  that  of  Homer,  from 
his  youth  upwards,  he  thought  it  would  be  worth  while 
to  try  his  poetic  skill  (such  as  it  was)  on  some  Divine 
theme,  and  adapt  the  style  and  language  of  Homer  to 
sacred  matter.  Hence  his  former  and  present  labours. 

After  the  preface  come  sets  of  verses  commendatory 
of  the  work  from  Tho.  Triplet,  S.T.P.,  Sub-Dean  of 
Westminster,  Anthony  Scattergood,  S.T.P.,  T.C., 

R.  Widdrington,  S.T.P.,  Public  Orator  of  Cambridge 
University,  and  Isaac  Barrow,  S.T.B.,  the  predecessor  of 
Newton  as  Lucasian  Professor  of  Mathematics  at  Cam- 
bridge. Barrow  seems  to  have  been  a former  pupil  of 
Duport’s. 

^ There  is  a copy  of  this  (supplied  by  the  Rev.  W.  D.  Sweeting)  in 
Northamptonshire  Notes  and  iSeries ^ Part  1.,  January  1884. 
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Opposite  the  Greek  version  of  the  Psalms  is  a literal 
translation  of  it  in  Latin.  I append  Duport’s  rendering 
of  Ps.  23  The  Lord  is  my  Shepherd  ’ ’)  as  being  a 
short  psalm  and  one  that  lends  itself  to  this  kind  of 
treatment  at  least  as  well  as  any  other. 

'^AA.  Kj. 

1 . YloifJiiqv  /iiev  Oeog  6 evSuKeoog  jme  KojULi^er 

OuT6  TTOT  ovv  ^pwjULrjg  Sevi^crojUiai,  ovre  rev  aWov. 

2.  ’Ei/  )(Xo€poi(Ti  vofioia-i  Ka).  ei/  veoOrjXei 

IBjpOa  fii  aywv,  aveiravcrev  e(p^  vSacriv  ^Ka  piovcriv. 

2*  IIoXXa/c£  juioi  ^(ayprjcre  KaKthg  K€Ka(pt]6Ta  Ov/iov^ 

S’  ayaye  4'y'xh^  oXiyrjTreXeoPTi  Trep  ejuLTnjg’ 

’US^  /xot  ^yefioi'evaev  ev  iGelricrii/  aTapiroii 
Ov  eveK  ovvofMaTog^  Kal  t eVXero  TrojuL'Trog  airi^iuLWP, 

Ef  TTcp  av  ayKea  jBmvco  ivl  ^ocjxa  ^epoevTi^ 

<TKih  ouXo/uL^yj  valei  jjLeXavog  OavoLTOio^ 

’AXX’  QvS’  wg  Ti  KOLKOV  SeltTM  (ppccTiP^  ovSe  XlrjV 
Tap/3»;(T&),  OTL  (TV  ^vv  e/ULol  a/ULa*  cr^  Se  re  pOL^Sog 
^KrjTraviov  re  reap  juiya  /uloi  Trapa/jLvOiop  eorTai. 

2*  AaiTa  Si  JUL€V  TrpOTrdpoiOep  €(p(i)7rXicrag^  rpaire^ap^ 
EWara  iroKK  eTriOelg,  ttoXX’  dXyea  SvorfxepiecTCTLP ^ 

01  Ke  fX€  XevcTcrccxTiP  OaXecop  ejuLTrXrjcrdfJLepop  K^p. 

'^ISi^piarag  KecpaX^p  /mev^  IS’  ^XeiyJ/ag  X/tt’  eXa/w* 

HXefoi^  €/ULOiye  Siirag  Kal  eiricTTe^eg  rjSkog  olpov 
’^EttXcO’,  VTrep'^eiXrjg  re  kvXi^j  fieOvovcra  TroTijn. 

6*  jjLOi  ipyielf}  iXetjfjLoarvpfj  t epareip^ 

''^\^0PTai  (piAaKcg  Kal  oTraoi^e?  i^fiara  irdpra, 

*^Ect)9  €Ti  TTOV  ^cooi(Ti  yU€Tecrcro/wai*  €P  Se  Oeoio 
Ad^ixacrip  oiKdcTCOj  juLepico  Si  re  pcoXe/neg  del. 

The  work- — doubtless  a labour  of  love — is  likely  to 
be  little  known,  and  less  consulted,  now,  in  spite  of  the 
fame  of  the  author  in  his  day. 


Arthur  V.  Gough. 
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Qorresp  ondence 

Theatrical  Repertories  of  1662 

Dear  Sir, — I do  not  think  the  following  lists  of  plays 
acted  in  some  of  the  London  and  provincial  houses 
shortly  after  the  Restoration  have  ever  been  printed  in 
full,  though  one  occasionally  finds  references  to  them. 
They  occur  in  MS.  Sloane,  1900  (British  Museum), 
described  as  “ Sir  Edw.  Browne’s  Memorandum  Book, 
1662,”  where  they  occupy  fols.  63-60.  It  is  uncertain 
by  whom  they  were  written,  and  it  is  evident  that  the 
entries  were  not  all  made  at  one  time.  I take  it  that 
they  represent  the  plays  which  the  writer  himself  saw, 
and  that  the  sums  of  money  entered  are  what  he  paid 
for  seats  for  himself  and  friends.  The  repertories  at 
this  date  probably  consisted  very  largely  of  old  plays, 
since  the  newer  generation  of  playwrights  had  not  yet 
had  much  time  in  which  to  stock  the  stage.  At  the 
New  Theatre  we  have  the  Surprisal  and  the  Committee 
by  Sir  Robert  Howard  and  Cornelia  by  Sir  W.  Bartley. 
This  last  was  never  printed,  but  is  said  to  have  been 
acted  in  Gibbon’s  Tennis  Court,  Vere  Street,  Clare 
Market,  on  June  i,  1662.  At  Covent  Garden  we  have 
the  Surprisal  again  ; at  Cambridge  the  Rump^  a topical 
play  by  John  Tatham;  and  at  the  Middlesex  house 
Love  a la  Mode,  a piece  supposed  to  have  been  written 
by  T.  Southland.  But  the  most  up-to-date,  naturally 
enough,  was  Sir  William  D’Avenant’s  own  house  (entered 
as  distinct  from  the  New  Theatre),  at  which  the  Duke 
of  York’s  men  performed.  Here  we  find  record  of  three 
pieces  by  Sir  William  himself,  the  Siege  of  Rhodes,  the 
Playhouse  to  Let,  and  Law  against  Lovers,  a rifacimento  of 
Measure  for  Measure  and  Much  Ado  ; also  the  Villain 
by  T.  Porter,  and  the  Slighted  Maid  and  the  Stepmother 
by  Sir  Robert  Stapylton.  All  the  other  pieces  recorded 
date  from  before  the  Civil  Wars.  Love  in  a Maze  is 
Shirley’s  Changes ; the  Girl  worth  Gold  is  Heywood’s 
Fair  Maid  of  the  W est ; the  Little  Thief  is  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher’s  Night  Walker,  the  Tamer  Tamed  their  Woman’s 
Prize ; the  Moor  of  Venice  is,  of  course,  Othello.  That 
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many  of  the  old  plays  continued  to  be  popular  is  natural 
enough ; Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Jonson,  Shakespeare, 
Shirley,  always  held  Restoration  audiences.  Massinger 
and  Middleton  were  not  unpopular,  and  even  Brome  one 
would  expect  to  find  represented.  But  the  occurrence 
of  some  of  the  plays  is  certainly  surprising.  Several  seem 
to  have  lived  on  in  the  provinces.  Greene’’ s Tu  Quoque^ 
by  John  Cooke,  was  first  published  in  1614.  Ignoramus 
was  a Latin  comedy  of  about  the  same  date,  but  no 
doubt  the  version  here  mentioned  was  the  translation  by 
Robert  Codrington  printed  in  1662.  George  a Greene  or 
the  Pinner  of  Wakefield  dates  back  to  the  sixteenth 
century,  but  had  probably  been  revised  at  some  sub- 
sequent date.  Millie  asses  the  Purk^  a tragedy  by  John 
Mason,  had  appeared  in  1610.  The  Merry  Milkmaids^ 
written  by  one  I.  C.,was  originally  printed  in  1620,  but 
a new  edition  had  appeared  in  1661.  It  is  strange  that 
any  of  these  old  pieces  should  still  have  held  the  stage. 
Nor  should  we  quite  have  expected  to  find  Chapman’s 
Bussy  D’’ Amhois,  although  it  was  several  times  reprinted, 
or  Ford’s  powerful  but  crude  tragedy.  Marlowe’s  Dr, 
Faustus,  of  course,  was  Printed  with  New  Additions  as 
it  is  now  Acted”  in  1663.  It  is  interesting  to  find  the 
old  spelling  Fostus  ” surviving.  I imagine  that  the 
explanation  of  there  being  no  sum  entered  opposite  the 
Virgin  Martyr  (another  play  one  would  hardly  have 
expected  to  hold  the  stage,  but  which  was  reprinted 
as  late  as  1661)  is  that  Mr.  Weld  ” stood  the 
entertainment. 


MS.  SLOANE,  1900  (fols.  63-60). 

At  the  New  Theatre  in  Lincolnes  Jnne  fields. 


Beggars  bush  . 
Alchymist 
Renegade 
Jovial!  Crew  . 
Widdow 

Humorous  Lievtenant 
Love  in  amaze 
Bartholomew  faire  . 
Surprisall 


1 o Kings  players 

2 6 K.  P. 

2 6 

I 6 
I o 
I o 
I o 
I 6 
I 6 
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Maids  tragedy 

. 3 o 

Cornelia 

I 6 

Virgin  Martir 

. Mr  Weld  O O 

The  Fox 

2 6 

The  Committee 

I 6 

Imposture 

I 6 

At  the 

Kings  Armes  Norwich. 

Tu  quoque  . 

Ignoramus 

Pinner  of  Wakefield 

Muliasses 

Girle  worth  Gold  . 

Tis  pity  Shee  is  a whore 
The  little  thiefe  . 

A new  way  to  pay  old  debts 
The  fair  quarrell  . 


I 6 
I 6 
I 6 
I o 
I 6 
I 6 
I 6 

1 6 

2 6 


At  the  Cock  Pit  in  Drewry  Lane. 


Silent  woman  . 
Elder  Brother  . 
D’Ambois 
More  of  Venice 
Chances  . 

Tamer  Tamed 
Wit  without  money 
The  opportunity 
Dr  Fostus 


r.  d. 

2 o K.  P. 

15  o 

2 O 

1 O 

2 O 
2 O 
2 O 
2 O 

I o Quens  (?)  Players 


At  Salisbury  or  Dorset  Court. 


Maid  in  the  Mill  . 

2 

6 

Spanish  curate 

I 

. 5 

o 

Bondman  . . . • 

0 

At  S"  Will  Davenants  theatre  in 

Lincolnes  |nne  fields. 

2 part  of  the  Siege  of  Rhodes 

I 

6 

6 

Gratefull  Servant  . 

I 

Villaine  . . • • 

. 3 

o 

Hamlet  Prince  of  Denmarke  . 

I 

6 

The  Slighted  maid . 

2 

6 

Law  against  lovers  . 

2 

O 

£. 

The  Stepmother 

2 

O 

/C 

Playhouse  to  bee  let 

2 

o 
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At  the  King  Playhouse  in  Covent  Garden. 

Rollo  Duke  of  Normandy  . . . .16 


The  Surprisal  .....  16 

Loyal  Subiect  . . . . . .26 

At  the  Cardinalls  cap  in  Cambridge. 

Philaster  .......16 

Changeling  .......16 

Rump  .......10 

Wit  without  mony  . . . . .10 

Red  Bull. 

Merry  Milkmaids  . . . . . .16 


a Mad  world  my  masters  . . . .16 

Middlesex  house.  Love  all  a mode. 

These  lists  are  immediately  followed  in  the  MS.  by 
an  itinerary  in  the  same  handwriting  dated  1662. 
It  may  not  be  too  daring,  perhaps,  to  hazard  the 
suggestion  that  the  houses  at  Norwich  and  Cambridge 
were  not  regular  theatres,  but  some  inn  or  hostelry. 
The  wandering  troupes  very  likely  still  haunted,  if  not 
the  inn-yard  as  of  old,  at  least  some  hall  or  room  which 
could  be  cleared  for  performance. 

W.  W.  G. 


Thomas  Traherne 

Mr.  Urban, — In  your  Note-book  (May)  you  justly 
observe  that  the  publication  by  Mr.  Bertram  Dobell  of 
the  Poems  of  Thomas  Traherne  from  MS.  was  “ an 
event  of  real  literary  importance  ” ; but  I venture  to 
think  the  best  of  the  book  is  undoubtedly  to  be  found  in 
the  quoted  extracts  from  “ The  Centuries  of  Meditation 
in  Mr.  Dobell’s  preface.  Judging  by  these,  Traherne 
far  better  deserves  to  be  remembered  as  a prose  writer 
than  a poet,  for  though  we  cannot  endorse  all  his  editor’s 
eulogies  of  the  poetry,  it  would  be  difficult  to  overpraise 
such  a passage  as  the  following  : 

“ ....  In  a lowering  and  sad  evening,  being  alone 
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in  the  field,  when  all  things  were  dead  and  quiet,  a certain 
want  and  horror  fell  upon  me,  beyond  imagination.  The 
unprofitableness  and  silence  of  the  place  dissatisfied  me, 
its  wildness  terrified  me  ; from  the  utmost  ends  of  the 
earth  fears  surrounded  me.  How  did  I know  but  dangers 
might  suddenly  arise  from  the  East,  and  invade  me 
from  the  unknown  regions  beyond  the  seas  ? I was  a 
weak  and  little  child  and  had  forgotten  there  was  a man 
alive  in  the  earth.” 

Here,  in  a few  simple  words,  Traherne  shows  us  the 
mystifying  depths  of  the  human  heart,  and  it  would  surely 
not  be  easy  to  find  a more  beautiful  example  of  con- 
templative prose  ^ Again,  when  he  says  ; “ You  never 
enjoy  the  world  aright  till  the  sea  itself  floweth  in  your 
veins,  till  you  are  clothed  with  the  heavens,  and  crowned 
with  the  stars,”  he  gives  us  one  of  the  noblest  definitions 
of  content.  There  is  certainly — as  you  say — a resem- 
blance between  this  prose  of  Traherne’s  and  “ The 
Cypress  Grove  ” of  William  Drummond  of  Hawthorn- 
den,  but  possibly  not  more  than  may  be  traced  to  the 
natural  affinity  of  two  noble  minds.  The  vast  superiority 
of  the  prose  to  the  poetry  cannot  be  wholly  explained  by 
the  lack  of  the  “ last  hand  ” for  press.  Is  it  not  rather 
true  that  the  prose  came  from  Traherne’s  heart  and  the 
poetry  from  his  head  ? Every  gentleman  of  taste  and 
leisure  turned  to  verse  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  so  we  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  look  upon 
the  poems,  fine  though  some  of  them  undoubtedly  are,  as 
simply  literary  exercises  after  the  fashion  of  the  times. 

Luke  Haines. 


"Review 

“ Sir  Walter  Scott.”  By  Andrew  Lang.  Literary 
Lives.  With  lo  illustrations.  (Hodder  & Stough- 
ton. 3s.  6d.) 

‘‘  All  Scottish  men  have  a share  in  Sir  Walter.”  Not 
only  ‘‘Scottish  men”  (“  Ecossais,  Montagnards,”  as 
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Napoleon  characterised  them),  by  your  leave,  Sir 
Andrew  ! All  true  men  have  a share  in  Sir  Walter, 
and  not  least  your  Englishman.  But  the  men  of  France, 
too,  have  a special  affection  and  a designation  or  style 
for  him  peculiar  to  their  country.  They  write  him 
invariably  with  a hyphen  thus  : Walter-Scott,  which 
they  pronounce  ‘Woltaire’s  Coat.”  A similar  distinc- 
tion is  extended  to  Robert-Peel,  who  is  a high  god  in 
their  fiscal  and  parliamentary  as  Scott  in  their  literary 
and  romantic  pantheon.  Literature  and  Romance  is 
rather  a loose-fitting  tabard  for  Scott.  The  faculties 
in  which  he  greatly  excels  are  History  and  Humour,  and, 
for  our  part,  we  know  of  one  who  would  be  reluctant 
to  admit  a single  rival,  however  illustrious,  near  his 
spacious  Chair.  The  admiration  of  the  world  has  been 
provoked  of  late  by  the  naive  declarations  of  certain 
gentlem.en  on  the  subject  of  how  they  would  spend 
one  million  sterling,  if  they  had  that  sum  in  their 
possession,  without  mortgage  or  encumbrance.  The 
condition  reminds  one  of  the  poor  usher  in  one  of 
George  Gissing’s  stories  who  always  prefaced  a problem 
in  interest  to  his  youngsters  by  some  such  sentence  as 
the  following,  uttered  with  a profound  relish:  ‘H 
possess  a capital  of  ninety  thousand  pounds.”  In  the 
sympathetic  ear  of  Mr.  Urban  (but  in  no  other)  we 
might  feel  inclined  to  whisper  the  shameful  confession 
that  for  our  part,  were  we  in  clear  and  undisputed 
possession  of  one  million  jingling,  tingling,  minted 
sovereigns,  we-  should  probably  expend  the  greater 
portion  of  them  upon  books.  And  the  very  first  book 
we  should  buy  would  be  not  a First  Folio  Shake- 
speare, not  a Mazarin  Bible,  but  the  best  edition 
of  Walter-Scott.”  Could  any  ‘‘  Scottish  man  ” say 
fairer  than  that  ? 

After  reading  the  Waverley  Novels  themselves  there 
is  nothing  more  delightful  than  to  read  a gossipy  dis- 
quisition anent  ” them  by  a competent  and  sympathetic 
hand.  The  personal  history  of  the  author  comes  a bad 
third.  We  are  full  of  admiration  for  the  staunch  old 


Tory.  But  that  a man  so  really  great  should  have 
played  so  loose  a game  with  Archibald  Constable  (to 
whom  Mr.  Lang  is  consistently  a little  less  than  fair) 
is  a fact  to  be  deplored  frankly  rather  than  extenuated 
half-heartedly.  And  what  of  Abbotsford,  the  casket  in 
which  Scott  sought  to  enshrine  his  ambition  ? Is  it  not 
true  that,  as  a materialisation  of  a mediaeval  manor  hall, 
it  would  be  considered  rather  discreditable  than  other- 
wise to  a rich  brewer  or  well-advised  stockbroker  of 
the  present  day  ? and  for  this  ‘‘  machine  ’’-made  castle, 
the  battlements  of  which,  like  those  of  Strawberry  Hill, 
had  to  be  renewed  periodically  by  contract,  Scott 
endangered  his  peace  of  mind,  if  not  his  immortal, 
artistic  soul  ! The  pity  of  it  is  best  assuaged  by  the 
record  of  Sir  Walter’s  farewell  meeting  with  Words- 
worth, to  which  we  rather  regret  that  Mr.  Lang  makes 
no  particular  allusion.  The  assurance  that  he  then 
gave  to  the  ‘‘  old  lake  poet,”  as  Lamb  calls  him,  that  he 
had  led  a very  happy  life,  happier  than  he  had  ever 
expected  or  deserved,  is  very  precious,  and  his  quotation 
from  T arrow  Unvisited^  commencing,  ‘‘For  when  we’re 
there,  although  ’tis  fair,”  shows  both  how  well  he  knew 
his  Wordsworth  and  how  well  he  retained  his  memory, 
even  in  1831,  when  his  day  was  so  far  spent. 

Mr.  Lang’s  general  defence  of  the  Waverley  Novels 
is,  we  should  have  thought,  quite  superfluous,  and  it  is 
b.ised  on  critical  assumptions  which  will  carry  conviction 
to  no  one  ; but  it  is  nevertheless  delightfully  breezy  and 
quite  amusing.  “ In  an  age  when  an  acquaintance  with 
Fitzgerald’s  Rubaiyat  of  Omar  Khayyam,  an  exhaustive 
ignorance  of  all  literature  of  the  past,  and  an  especial 
contempt  for  Scott,  whom  Fitzgerald  so  intensely 
admired,  are  the  equipment  of  many  critics,  we  must  be 
very  cautious  in  praising  the  Waverley  novels.”  He 
makes  large  concessions  in  regard  to  Scott’s  style.  The 
novels  are  “ far  from  being  the  work  of  a conscientious 
stylist,  beating  his  brains  to  find  le  mot  frofre,  usually 
the  least  natural  word  for  any  mortal  to  use  in  the 
circumstances.”  He  admits  that  many  parts  are  prolix. 
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and  the  openings  as  a rule  dull.  The  exceptions  here 
however  are  very  numerous.  The  openings  of  Peveril, 
Ivanhoe^  The  ‘Talisman^  Guy  O^annering^  and  The 
Antiquary^  are  anything  but  dull.  The  opening  of 
Quentin  Durward  is  brilliant  in  the  extreme.  The 
admission  in  fact  seems  to  us  unnecessary.  But  we  now 
come  to  Mr.  Lang’s  main  critical  position,  which  is  one 
to  cause  considerable  astonishment  ip  the  ordinary 
reader  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  we  soon  realise  that 
he  is  merely  laughing  at  us.  Upon  the  face  of  it,  how- 
ever, the  argument  is  as  follows.  Scott  is  often 
reproached  for  his  lack  of  passion  and  intensity  in 
dealing  with  the  affairs  of  the  heart.  Mr.  Lang 
himself  says  admirably  that  his  heroes  are  ideal  sons- 
in-law,  while  young  Morton  in  Old  Mortality  is  a 
sound  constitutional  Whig.  The  explanation,  says 
Mr.  Lang,  is  that  Scott  disapproved  of  all  the  clever 
spyings  and  dissections  of  womankind  which  are  so 
popular  at  the  present  day.  He  heartily  despised 
such  proceedings.  He  was  too  chivalrous  to  expose  the 
little  weaknesses  of  women.  Novels  of  the  most 
poignant  interest  are  constantly  beginning  in  private 
life,  and  then  break  off,  because  the  living  characters 
are  persons  of  honour  and  self  control.’’  Scott  had  the 
necessary  self-control,  or,  if  occasional  lapses  occurred, 
Scott  was  not  the  man  to  kiss  and  tell.  Consequently, 
in  the  novels,  he  left  the  depths  of  passion  unsounded. 
This  doctrine  would  take  us  far  if  we  thought  that  Mr. 
Lang  really  wanted  us  to  adopt  it  and  was  not  just 
laughing  up  his  sleeve.  But  the  fact  remains  that  he 
has  missed  one  of  the  most  important  facts  about 
Scott  in  his  exposition.  In  spite  of  his  fondness  for 
mediaevalism  and  the  fact  that  he  was  a pioneer  of  the 
Romantic  movement  all  over  Europe,  the  novelist  was 
at  heart  a thorough  eighteenth-century  Scotsman,  a 
worshipper  of  good  sense,  toleration,  modern  and 
expert  governmental  ideas,  who  valued  the  past  chiefly 
by  way  of  picturesque  relief,  and  was  thoroughly  alive 
to  the  benefit  of  peaceful  and  orderly  rule,  and  deeply 
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convinced  that  we  are  much  better  off  as  we  are  than 
we  could  have  been  in  the  days  of  King  Richard  or 
good  Queen  Bess.  Scott  had  the  mind  of  an  enlightened 
eighteenth-century  administrator  and  statesman  who 
had  made  armour  and  old  ballads  a hobby.  To  expect 
him  to  treat  of  intense  passion  or  romantic  mediaevalism 
as  Charlotte  Bronte  or  Dante  Rossetti  would  have  done 
would  be  as  absurd  as  to  expect  to  find  the  sentiments 
of  a Mrs.  Browning  blossoming  among  the  horse-play 
of  7* om  Jones  or  Harry  Lorrequer,  To  defend  Scott 
will  be  deemed  some  day  about  as  futile  as  to  defend 
Shakespeare  or  Dickens.  The  weak  points  and  the 
strong  of  all  three  alike,  as  of  all  very  great  men,  are 
inextricably  blended  and  intertwined.  The  most 
permanent  contribution  here  will  be  found  in  the 
delightful  characterisation  of  several  of  the  finest 
novels,  such  as  Redgauntlet^  Nigel,  The  Abbot  and  The 
Heart  of  Midlothian,  The  book  abounds  with  little 
touches  reflecting  the  author’s  exuberant  knowledge  of 
every  minute  point  in  connection  with  Scott’s  environ- 
ment. That,  in  a book  so  expert  so  many  misprints 
should  abound  is  one  of  its  many  contradictions.  In  a 
good  many  ways  Mr.  Lang  is  not  quite  fair  to  his  own 
countrymen.  He  depreciates  Scott’s  narrative  of 
Napoleon,  as  elsewhere  he  depreciates  Alison’s.  Yet 
they  are  both  very  considerable  and  very  characteristic 
performances. 

It  remains  to  say  that  there  is  a delicate  flavour  of 
intimate  appreciation  about  almost  every  page  of 
Mr.  Lang’s  biographical  sketch  that  will  eventually 
compel  every  true  man  and  lover  of  Scott  to  have 
this  book  'Somewhere  within  reach  : and  it  will  have 
the  further  effect  of  sending  us  back  to  his  inimitable 
“ Essay  in  Little  ” upon  the  poems  of  Sir  Walter,  a 
perusal  of  which  in  the  month  of  July  makes  the 
reader  long  and  veritably  yearn  for  those  lonely  places, 
the  magic  in  the  name  of  which  Scott  knew  so  well, 
haunted  in  the  long  grey  twilights  of  the  North  and 
fretted,  even  in  midsummer,  by  wild  and  wayward  gusts 
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of  wind  from  coastward  moorlands  : mise  en  scene  of  the 
crumbling  towers  where  once  dwelt  the  Lady  of  Brank- 
some  or  the  Flower  of  Yarrow. 
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The  Home  Secretary’s  recent  statement  in  regard 
to  criminal  lunatics  is  far  from  satisfactory.  Close 
attention  is  paid  to  those  lunatics  who  are  confined 
in  Broadmoor  ‘Muring  His  Majesty’s  pleasure.”  They 
can  be  discharged  only  by  the  Secretary  of  State’s 
order ; and  the  utmost  care  is  taken — in  the  few 
instances  where  release  is  granted — ^that  the  patient’s 
recovery  is  of  a permanent  character.  So  far  so  good. 
But  in  the  case  of  criminal  lunatics  under  ^sentence 
for  a definite  time,  no  sufficient  safeguard  appears 
to  be  provided.  When  their  sentence  expires  they 
cannot  under  ordinary  circumstances  be  detained  in 
Broadmoor,  but  have  to  be  removed  to  local  asylums, 
and  after  their'  removal  the  responsibility  of  the  Home 
Secretary  ceases.  Then  the  cunning  of  lunatics  and  the 
injudicious  sympathy  of  well-meaning  Visitors  are  arrayed 
against  the  limited  knowledge  of  local  authorities.  If 
it  be  the  fact  that  the  police  are  not  notified  when 
lunatics  with  criminal  records  are  released  from  restraint, 
society  would  seem  to  be  but  poorly  protected. 

Sylvanus  Urban  is  particularly  interested  in  the 
movements  of  a certain  criminal  lunatic  (an  Army 
pensioner)  who  has  never  been  in  Broadmoor,  but  has 
served  short  sentences  in  prison  and  is  now  in  a County 
Asylum.  At  any  moment  the  man  may  be  let  loose. 
His  mania  takes  the  form  of  violently  pressing  his 
hateful  attentions  on  ladies.  He  has  . been  twice 
sentenced  to  imprisonment,  in  each  case  the  sentence 
being  miserably  inadequate.  One  of  his  victims 
died  from  “ shock  ” caused  by  his  violence  ; the  other 
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lives  in  terror  that  he  may  resume  his  persecutions  when 
he  is  released.  The  Asylum  doctor  has  been  asked  to 
give  an  assurance  that  the  second  lady’s  friends  shall 
be  notified  before  the  wretched  culprit  is  let  loose ; but 
the  reply  received  is  not  in  such  definite  terms  as  the 
case  plainly  demands,  and  the  matter  will  now  be  laid 
before  the  Lunacy  Commissioners.  An  Irish  member 
once  remarked  of  Gladstone  to  Sylvanus  Urban,  ‘‘He 
keeps  a wink  upon  everything.”  Let  Mr.  Herbert 
Gladstone  “ keep  a wink  upon  ” our  County  Asylums 
and  restore  peace  of  mind  to  a distressed  lady. 

Mr.  D.  S.  Maccoll’s  many  admirers  will  be  pleased 
that  he  courageously  accepted  the  post  (which  ought 
to  be  more  liberally  endowed)  of  Curator  to  the  Tate 
Gallery.  It  will  need  all  his  philosophy  to  enable 
him  to  live  good-humouredly  with  the  Chantrey  Bequest 
pictures.  But  he  is  not  likely  to  consign  them  to  the 
cellars,  and  possibly — who  knows  ? — may  begin  to  see 
merit  in  some  of  the  canvases  that  he  so  vigorously 
denounced.  Anyhow,  he  will  have  the  good  wishes  of 
a host  of  friends — who  are  confident  that  he  will  prove 
a most  able,  zealous,  and  catholic-minded  director. 

The  seventeen  pre- Shakespearean  plays  recently  sold 
at  Sotheby’s  fetched  very  fair,  but  not  extravagant 
prices.  It  is  understood  that  “An  Interlude  of  Welth 
and  Helth  ” (which  had  disappeared  for  many  a long 
year)  and  the  very  rare  “ John  the  Evangelist  ” have 
been  secured  for  the  British  Museum.  There  are  now 
very  few  gaps  in  our  national  collection  of  Elizabethan, 
Jacobean  and  Caroline  plays  ; but  have  all  the  first 
editions  of  plays  of  the  Restoration  and  Revolution 
been  gathered  into  the  fold  ? When  Mr.  W.  C.  Ward 
in  1893  published  his  scholarly  and  valuable  edition 
of  Sir  John  Vanbrugh  he  stated — to  the  amazement 
of  students — that  the  British  Museum  did  not 
“ possess  copies  of  the  first  editions  of  The  Relapse,  Msop, 
and  The  Mistake:^ 
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On  the  occasion  of  receiving  the  triennial  medal  of  the 
Royal  Asiatic  Society,  Dr.  Pope  made  some  weighty 
observations  that  should  be  taken  seriously  to  heart.  He 
is  by  no  means  sure  that  the  teaching  of  English  to  the 
natives  of  Southern  India  is  an  unmixed  blessing.  “ With 
the  development  of  English  studies  among  the  young 
Indians,  he  had  observed  that  the  study  of  the  vernacular 
went  down.  It  would  be  a bad  thing  for  South  India  if 
the  beautiful  vernaculars  were  neglected,  for  the  heart  of 
a people  died  when  the  language  in  which  it  was  born 
decayed.” 

Sylvanus  Urban  is  no  Mezzofanti  or  Thomas  Watts, 
able  to  talk  and  write  in  twenty  or  thirty  different 
languages.  But  he  views  with  deep  suspicion  any  attempts 
at  exterminating  a language.  A Royal  Commission  has 
recently  been  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  affairs  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  among  the  commissioners 
is  Dr.  Douglas  Hyde,  who  has  just  returned  (his  pockets 
bulging  with  dollars  collected  for  the  Gaelic  League) 
from  a lengthened  tour  in  America.  The  translations 
made  by  Dr.  Hyde  from  Irish  folk-songs  are  of  very 
unequal  merit,  but  the  best  are  indeed  admirable — and  it 
is  useless  for  the  Fellows  of  Trinity  to  try  to  belittle 
his  achievements.  Instead  of  doing  its  best  to  crush 
the  study  of  Irish  literature,  Dublin  University  should 
seriously  apply  itself  to  the  task  of  making  Irish  texts 
accessible. 

If  all  local  antiquaries  would  show  as  much  activity  as 
the  Rev.  Fanshawe  Bingham,  sometime  Rector  of  Horfield, 
Gloucester,  then  every  village  would  have  its  historian 
and  the  work  of  re-creating  the  past  would  be  considerably 
lightened.  The  “ Horfield  Miscellanea  ” is  a pious  labour 
of  love  on  the  part  of  the  author,  who  tells  his  readers  in 
the  general  introduction  : About  six  months  after  I was 
collated  to  the  Benefice  of  Horfield,  a thin  quarto  MS. 
Book  was  sent  me  as  properly  belonging  to  the  Rector. 
This  book  contains  the  MS.  Notes  of  the  Rev.  S,  Seyer, 
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instituted  to  the  Perpetual  Curacy  of  Horfieid  in  1813 
Bishop  Mansel.’*  Seyer’s  notes  are  of  considerable  interest 
and  should  be  of  value  to  the  descendants  of  the  local 
families  whose  pedigrees  he  so  carefully  traces.  That  they 
do  not  contain  anything  of  a very  exciting  nature  or  throw 
light  on  any  obscure  historical  problem  does  not  lessen  their 
usefulness.  They  are  faithful  records  of  a quiet  country 
parish  and  will  form  a welcome  addition  to  the  bookshelves 
of  the  topographical  student.  The  book  is  printed  and 
published  for  the  author  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Barrell,  1 14  High 
Street,  Portsmouth. 

Father  Gerard  has  discovered  that  a quaint  but  effective 
form  of  passive  resistance  was  adopted  by  some  of  his 
bygone  co-religionists.  Compelled  to  attend  services 
where  the  doctrine  preached  was  obnoxious,  they  stuffed 
their  ears  with  wool  and  so  escaped  contamination.  The 
device  was  hardly  heroic,  but  somehow  Sylvanus  Urban 
— who  is  all  for  a quiet  life — prefers  it  to  noisier  modern 
methods. 

In  every  age  poets  and  naturalists  and  moralists  have 
taken  a lively  interest  in  the  habits  and  manners  of  bees. 
Sylvanus  Urban  was  under  the  impression  that  there  was 
nothing  more  to  be  said  on  the  subject ; but  now  comes 
Mr.  Frank  M ‘Glynn,  a chronic  sufferer  from  rheumatic 
troubles,  to  preach  the  “ Bee  Cure  for  Rheumatism.” 
In  the  presence  of  “ 2000  persons  who  had  gathered 
to  discuss  bees  and  their  habits  ” at  the  apiaries  of 
Mr.  W.  Seiser  in  Jenkintown,  he  bared  his  back  and 
promptly  a hundred  bees  settled  on  it.  The  counter- 
irritant  of  the  ^ stings,  Mr.  M‘Glynn  declared,  dulled 
the  rheumatic  pains.  As  the  bees  give  merely  temporary 
relief,  he  should  take  his  courage  in  both  hands  and 
invoke  ‘the  aid  of  hornets  and  centipedes  and  scorpions. 

Our  English  climate  ought  to  find  a stout  champion 
in  Mr.  L.  N.  Parker,  for  the  golden  sun  that  lighted  up 
the  Warwick  Pageant  was  never  for  a moment  dimmed, 
ccci — 2107 — July  ’06 
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The  tableaux  were  most  deftly  arranged,  the  dresses 
were  tasteful,  and  the  gigantic  fire-breathing  head  of 
the  Dun  Cow  was  a fearsome  contrivance  that  not  even 
Inigo  Jones  could  have  bettered.  From  neighbouring 
glades  the  yawling  of  peacocks  (now  in  full  splendour 
of  plumage)  came  as  a pleasant  accompaniment  to  the 
flourish  of  Heralds^  trumpets.  It  seemed  to  Sylvanus 
Urban  that  from  the  tenth  to  the  fifteenth  century 
woman’s  dress  was  distinguished  by  a grace  of  outline 
and  a simplicity  of  design  that  it  has  since  lost. 
He  greatly  admired  the  flowing  robes  of  Phyllis  and 
her  maidens ; the  crescent-shaped  horned  head-dresses, 
with  long  veils  depending  from  them,  worn  by  Queen 
Isabel’s  retinue ; and  the  regal  mourning  and  pearl- 
edged  coif  of  unhappy  Margaret  of  Anjou.  From  the 
primitive  garb  of  the  Druids  to  the  gorgeous  solemnity 
of  the  ruffs  and  farthingales  of  the  Great  Queen’s 
court,  every  strange  freak  of  fashion  was  fitly  repre- 
sented. 

Of  course  Sylvanus  Urban’s  thoughts  could  not  but 
go  back  to  the  Princely  Pleasures  at  Kenilworth;  and 
then  he  fell  a-musing  about  whimsical  Captain  Cox, 
whose  wonderful  collection  of  ballads,  merriments  and 
popular  histories  was  described  in  Edward  Laneham’s 
Letter.  The  Dun  Cow  and  Captain  Cox  and  Warwick 
Castle  combined  to  recall  to  his  memory  The  Fair 
Maid  of  Dunsmore’s  Lamentation  occasioned  by  Lord 
Wigmore,  once  Governor  of  Warwick  Castle.”  In  turn 
the  Lamentation  brought  recollections  of  ^^Dunsmore 
Kate  ” in  Playford’s  Dancing  Master  ” ; and  so — 

when  evening  air’s  like  yellow  wine  ’’—Sylvanus 
Urban,  crooning,  There  lately  was  a maiden  fair  . . . 
that  lived  on  Dunsmore  Heath,  Sir,”  travelled  home 
again  jig-a-jig-jig  through  fields  fragrant  with  meadow- 
sweet and  new-mown  hay,  grateful  for  the  pleasant 
entertainment  provided  by  the  Master  of  the  Pageant. 
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The  earliest  published  history  of 
Tottenham  is  a little  book  written 
by  the  Rev.  Wilhelm  Bedwell, 
once  vicar  of  the  parish,  often 
confused  with  William  Bedell, 
afterwards  Bishop  of  Kilmore,  who 
accompanied  Sir  Henry  Wootton 
when  he  went  as  Ambassador  to 
Venice.  Bedwell’s  own  accom- 
plishments, however,  do  not  need 
augmenting  by  another  man’s,  for 
he  was  one  of  King  James’s  trans- 
lators of  the  Bible,  and  a very 
distinguished  Arabic  scholar.  His 
“ Description  of  Tottenham  High 
Crosse,”  1631,  being  the  founda- 
tion of  our  knowledge  of  old 
Tottenham,  it  is  permissible  here 
to  use  some  passages  from  this 
little  work,  which  is  very  scarce 
and  therefore  rarely  available  for 
reference. 

Speaking  of  the  boundaries  of 
the  parish,  Bedwell  says : “ On 
the  East  it  bordereth  upon  Walt- 
ham-stowe  in  Essex,  from  which  it 
is  seuered  by  the  famous  riuer 
Leigh : On  the  South  it  lyeth 
vpon  Hackney,  & Stoke  Newing- 
ton : on  the  West  vpon  Hornsey, 
and  Fryon  : Edmonton  (or  Edelm- 
ton)  confineth  it  on  the  North 
side.” 

Bedwell  quaintly  declares  that 
the  memorable  things  of  Totten- 
ham “ do  sort  themselves  by  ter- 
narys  or  threes.”  Some  of  his 
“ternarys”  are  rather  forced,  but 
we  may  notice  one  or  two,  begin- 
ning with  the  first,  which  is  Three 
Counties,  “ which  doe  contribute 
to  the  maintenance  of  our  Riuer 
of  Leigh,  to  weet;  Essex,  Hart- 
fordshire,  and  Middlesexe.” 

Then,  three  antiquities,  “ the 
Crosse,  the  Hermitage,  and  the 


Altar  of  St.  Loy.  These  are  all 
in  the  great  Rode,  all  within  lesse 
than  halfe  a mile.  The  Offertory 
of  Saint  Loy  is  a poore  house, 
situate  on  the  West  side  of  the 
sayed  Rode,  a little  off  from  the 
Bridget  The  Cross  was  doubtless 
as  ancient  as  any  of  the  three.  It 
was  there  before  Queen  Eleanor’s 
funeral  pageant  wended  its  way 
from  Lincoln  to  Westminster,  and 
therefore  does  not  owe  its  existence 
to  the  fact  of  her  body  having 
rested  at  Tottenham  before  enter- 
ing London,  as  some  have  supposed. 
Norden,  an  Elizabethan  topo- 
grapher, describes  it  as  “a  wooden 
crosse,  there  loftily  raysed  on  a 
little  mount  of  earthe.”  At  the 
present  day,  however,  only  the 
name  is  old,  for  the  original  cross, 
having  disappeared  centuries  ago, 
without  being  replaced  by  a per- 
manent substitute,  the  erection 
now  standing  in  its  stead  is  quite 
modern. 

The  neighbourhood  of  the  cross 
must  have  been  sacred  for  many 
hundreds  of  years,  the  sanctity 
doubtless  dating  from  those  ancient 
days  when  wells  were  believed  to 
be  haunted  by  spirits  having  the 
power  of  conferring  benefits,  and 
vv^ho  were  to  be  worshipped  and 
propitiated.  For  the  Chapel,  or  to 
use  Bedwell’s  terms,  the  Altar,  or 
Offertory  of  St.  Loy,was  built  close 
by  a well  which  once  was  in  great 
repute  as  a well  of  healing,  and, 
was  doubtless  placed  there  by  the 
Church  for  the  purpose  of  divert- 
ing popular  devotion  from  the 
well-spirit  to  the  true  God.  The 
well  was  in  a field  on  the  west  side 
of  the  high  road,  a little  to  the 
north  of  the  cross.  This  field  was 
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called  ‘‘the  Southfield  at  St. 
Loys,”  and  is  so  designated  in  a 
seventeenth  - century  map.  Less 
than  a hundred  years  ago  the 
well  Tvas  yet  to  be  seen.  St.  Loy 
or  Eloysius,  still  commemorated 
on  December  i,  is  the  patron 
saint  of  gold  and  silversmiths,  and 
according  to  Sir  Thomas  More, 
“ St.  Loy  we  make  a horse  leche, 
and  must  let  our  horse  rather 
renne  unshod  and  marre  his  hoofe 
than  to  shooe  him  on  this  day.” 
St.  Loy  is  well  known  on  the 
Continent,  but  his  name  is  very 
seldom  met  with  in  England.^ 
He  has  sometimes  been  confused 
with  St.  Louis — quite  a different 
person. 

The  third-  antiquity  was  the 
Hermitage,  with  its  little  chapel 
dedicated  to  St.  Anne,  a cell  to 
the  priory  of  Holy  Trinity,  Ald- 
gate.  It  was  just  to  the  north  of 
what  is  now  Page  Green,  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  high  road,  and 
for  long  afterwards  its  site  was 
known  as  the  Hermitage.  So  with 
cross,  well,  hermitage,  and  chapels, 
Tottenham  of  old  was  a pious  and 
picturesque  spot  long  before 
Piscator  stretched  his  legs  up 
Tottenham  Hill  to  overtake  Vena- 
tor and  Auceps  on  the  road  to 
Ware.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
Izaak  Walton,  in  his  early  youth, 
saw  the  remains  of  the  chapels 
arid  the  deserted  cell,  although 
the  last  hermit  had  already  been 
dispossessed  of  his  retreat.  The 
English  hermits,  reputedly  holy 
persons  who  lived  in  solitude, 
occupying  themselves  with  pious 

^ Chaucer’s  Prioress,  whose 
“ gretteste  ooth  was  but  by  seynt 
Loy,”  has,  however,  preserved  him 
from  complete  oblivion. 


meditation  and  good  works,  tend- 
ing their  chapels,  mending  the 
roads,  and  succouring  travellers, 
were  all  cast  abroad  at  the  time  of 
the  Reformation,  and  their  little 
revenues  confiscated. 

At  the  time  of  the  Doomsday 
survey  Tottenham  was  in  the 
possession  of  the  Countess  Judith, 
niece  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
and  widow  of  Waltheof,  Earl  of 
Northumberland,  and  son  of  Si- 
ward,  Earl  of  Northumberland, 
who  defeated  the  Scot  Macbeth. 
So  far  back  do  the  links  of  his- 
tory lead  us.  Waltheof ’s  second 
daughter’s  second  husband  was 
David  1.  of  Scotland,  who  held 
Tottenham,  together  with  the 
Earldom  of  Huntingdon,  by  grant 
from  the  English  king,  and  thus 
a connection  was  established  be- 
tween Tottenham  and  the  Scottish 
royal  family  which  lasted  for  many 
years.  The  manor  passed  through 
other  royal  Scottish  hands,  and 
came  in  time  to  Robert  Bruce, 
Baliol’s  opponent,  and  thus 
“ Bruce  ” was  introduced  into  the 
local  nomenclature.  Bruce’s  son 
probably  resided  at  his  Tottenham 
manor-house,  now  represented  by 
Bruce  Castle. 

In  the  thirteenth  century  the 
manor  passed  into  the  possession 
of  the  Earl  of  Chester,  and  after 
his  death  was  divided  among  his 
heirs.  By  this  division  three 
smaller  manors  were  formed.  One 
was  allotted  to  Robert  de  Brus, 
or  Bruce,  and  named  accordingly 
“ Bruses,”  and  was  forfeited  to 
the  Crown  when  Bruce,  Earl  of 
Carrick,  revolted  in  1306.  The 
second  manor  fell  to  John  Baliol, 
and  this  too  was  confiscated 
by  the  English  king  when  Baliol, 
King  of  Scotland,  threw  off  his 
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allegiance.  From  a later  owner, 
William  Dawbeney,  this  estate  was 
for  a while  called  “ Dawbeneys.” 
The  third  manor  was  the  share  of 
Henry  de  Hastings,  afterwards  Earl 
of  Pembroke,  and  named  after 
him  “ Pembrokes.’’  Part  of 
Bruses  soon  after  came  into  the 
hands  of  one  John  Mockings,  and 
acquired  his  name.  These  four, 
Bruses,  Dawbeneys,  Pembrokes, 
and  Mockings,  were  all  owned,  in 
the  fifteenth  century,  by  John 
Gedeney. 

Tottenham  Parish  Church, 
dedicated  to  All  Hallows,  is  an 
old  foundation,  but  there  is  no 
, record  of  when  or  by  whom 
it  was  raised.  In  the  twelfth 
century,  probably  very  soon  after 
the  original  building  had  been 
erected,  it  was  given  by  David  I., 
of  Scotland,  to  the  Priory  of  the 
Holy  Trinity,  Aldgate.  This 
priory  had  been  founded  by  his 
sister  Matilda  in  i io8,  and  David 
endowed  it  with  Tottenham 
church  “ for  the  health  of  his  soul, 
and  of  the  souls  of  Matilda  his 
sister,  Maltilda  his  wife  and 
queen,  and  of  all  his  ancestors.” 
In  1544,  tlie  suppression 

and  disendowment  of  the  monas- 
teries, it  was  handed  over  by 
Henry  VIII.  to  the  dean  and 
chapter  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral, 
who  still  have  the  patronage. 

The  exterior  is  picturesque, 
even  now.  Over  the  Perpendicu- 
lar South  porch  is  a room,  which 
was  once  inhabited  by  an  old 
woman — no  anchorite,  but  a poor 
creature  presumably  dependent  on 
charity.  In  1790  she  declared 
that  she  had  reached  the  age  of 
one  hundred  years.  From  within 
the  building  all  traces  of  antiquity 
have  been  ruthlessly  cast  out,  with 
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the  exception  of  one  or  two  monu- 
ments of  the  Elizabethan  and 
Jacobean  periods.  The  old 
wooden  roof  used  to  be  a feature, 
being  of  the  king-post  type,  a style 
rarely  found  in  this  county.  At 
the  present  day,  the  most  interest- 
ing part  of  the  interior  is  the  east 
window,  which  is  of  sixteenth- 
century  stained  glass  of  Flemish 
work,  brought,  it  is  said,  from  a 
religious  house  on  the  Continent. 

The  vestry  or  Saints’  bell  was 
originally  the  alarm  bell  of  the 
garrison  at  Quebec,  and  was 
captured  by  General  Townsend 
in  1759.  A Townsend  married  a 
descendant  of  the  Coleraine  family, 
a family  who  had  owned  the  manor 
of  Tottenham  for  many  years. 

The  most  notable  person  buried 
in  the  church  is  Wilhelm  Bedwell, 
vicar  and  historian  of  the  parish, 
who  died  in  1632.  His  tombstone, 
however,  has  been  removed. 
Another  priest  of  this  church  was 
buried  within  its  walls  in  1419, 
and  was  commemorated  by  a fine 
brass  three-quarter  effigy,  repre- 
sented as  robed  and  tonsured, 
holding  a Bible  and  chalice.  It 
was  inscribed  : 

“ Hie  jacet  Walter®/  Hunt  quoda 
presbit  isti  ecclle  qui  obijt  xiiii. 
die  mens  augusti  An®  dni  mcccc® 
xix.  cui  aie  ppiciet  de  Amen. 

But  this,  the  oldest  and  most 
valuable  brass  in  the  church, 
disappeared  in  1742.  Another 
brass,  also  missing,  commemo- 
rated George  Hynningham,  a 
favourite  of  Henry  VI I L,  a resi- 
dent in  Tottenham,  who  was 
buried  here  in  1536.  He  left  an 
almshouse  for  three  poor  widows. 

(To  be  continued) 


Coach-companions 


Among  the  labouring  classes  in  the 
North  of  England,  a funeral  excites 
far  more  interest  than  a wedding ; 
half  a dozen  people  will  go  to  see 
one  of  their  own  class  married, 
half  a hundred  will  go  to  see  him 
buried.  The  state  trappings,  the 
pomp  and  panoply  of  death  are  as 
dear  to  the  heart  of  the  North 
countryman  as  they  were  to  the 
subjects  of  the  Ptolemies,  and 
though  his  funeral  fashions  lack  the 
dignity  with  which  the  older  race 
had  endowed  them,  they  dominate 
his  family  life  to-day  as  surely  as 
they  overshadowed  the  lives  of  the 
ancient  Egyptians.  I have  lived 
among  the  workers  of  the  great 
manufacturing  towns  and  the 
small  agricultural  villages,  and 
have  been  immensely  impressed 
with  what  I may  perhaps  be  allowed 
to  describe  as  the  cult  of  death. 
Serious  illness  comes  into  a family, 
and  the  doctor’s  verdict  is  given — 
“No  hope  of  recovery.”  Even  in 
real  and  heartfelt  grief  the  import- 
ance of  the  funeral  consoles,  and  it 
becomes  at  once  the  subject  of 
general  discussion — not  privately, 
but  round  the  bed  of  the  invalid, 
who  takes  a deep  interest  in  all  the 
projected  arrangements,  and  occa- 
sionally makes  suggestions  of  his 
own.  To  him  it  is  already  a 
matter  of  gentle  elation  that  his 
illness  has  been  hall-marked  fatal, 
for  later  the  funeral  will  come,  and 
of  that  great  function  he,  and  he 
alone,  will  be  the  hero. 

In  the  towns,  the  “ funeral  baked 
meats  ” are  represented  by  a ham- 
tea,  and  it  is  a point  of  respect  to 
“ follow'  ” and  come  back  afterwards 
to  the  tea.  To  refuse  an  invita- 
tion to  this  grim  feast  would  be  an 


unforgivable  breach  of  social  eti- 
quette, and  the  guest  of  quality 
must  submit  to  having  the  under- 
taker as  a coach-companion,  that 
being  the  highest  honour  it  is 
within  the  imagination  of  the 
bereaved  mourners  to  bestow.  I 
have  had  coach-companions  who 
felt  it  to  be  their  duty  to  enter- 
tain me  on  the  journey,  and  an 
intimate  experience  of  their  ways 
and  manners  has  made  me  extremely 
sceptical  as  to  the  time-worn 
tradition  (for  which  Dickens  was, 
in  a measure,  responsible)  that 
undertakers  are  rather  jovial  com- 
pany. Upon  sound  principles,  they 
invariably  choose  the  subject  they 
know  most  about,  launching  into 
ghastly  stories  of  “ permatoor 
burials,”  or  else,  in  lighter  vein,  of 
lesser  accidents — mismeasurements, 
stairs  too  narrow  foi  coffins  to  be 
brought  down,  &c.  I especially 
remember  one  coach-companion 
who  enlivened  a long  and  dreary 
journey  to  an  outlying  cemetery 
with  many  weird  tales.  After 
having  exhausted  his  stock  of  pro- 
fessional anecdotes,  he  turned  and 
looked  at  me  with  a measuring 
eye  and  asked  rather  abruptly  if  I 
was  thinking  of  taking  a new 
house.  A little  surprised,  I said, 
“ No.”  My  coach-companion  shook 
his  head,  saying  it  was  a pity,  as  he 
could  give  me  some  good  advice. 
“ Look  at  the  width  and  turns  of 
the  staircase,  when  next  you  be 
moving,”  he  urged,  in  a voice 
subdued  to  the  necessary  counter- 
feit of  grief.  “ Ask  yourself,  ‘ Now, 
would  my  coffin  come  easy  dowii 
them  stairs,  or  would  it  not  ? ’ 
That’s  the  way  to  choose  a house.” 
Long  afterwards  I remembered 
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the  words  of  my  coach-companion 
when  I took  a pretty  little  cottage 
in  the  country  with  staircases 
known  to  old-fashioned  builders  as 
“ winders  ” ; had  he  been  there,  I 
am  sure  he  would  have  dissuaded 
me  from  the  purchase.  Of  his 
friendly  intentions  I have  no  doubt, 
but  sometimes  I wake  from  a night- 
mare-sleep, in  which  I am  driving 
along  endless  roads,  hearing  his 
voice,  grown  huskier  in  my  dreams, 
still  whispering,  “ Look  at  the 
width  and  turns  of  the  staircase 
when  next  you  be  moving.” 

In  my  turn,  I might,  had  I 
wished  it,  have  told  some  curious 
stories  to  the  coach-companion,  but 
he  might  not  have  seen  either  the 
humour  or  the  pathos  of  them,  and 
they  were  too  much  in  the  way  of 
his  everyday  experience  to  seem  to 
him  unusual.  I visited  for  some 
time  a very  pretty  girl  who  was 
dying  of  consumption.  One  day 
her  mother  told  me  that  the 
doctor  had  gently  broken  the  news 
to  her  that  the  end  was  very  near. 
The  next  day  when  I called  at  the 
cottage  I noticed  the  invalid’s  hair 
was  arranged  in  a different  fashion. 
Instead  of  being  loosely  brushed 
back  from  her  face,  it  was  now 
twisted  round  a number  of  those 
terrible  instruments  of  torture 
known  as  steel  curlers.  I asked 
her  if  they  did  not  make  her  head 
very  sore  and  uncomfortable ; she 
admitted  that  they  did,  but  added 
quickly,  “ Mother’s  done  it  to  make 
my  hair  curl  fine  for  my  layin’-out 
— yer  see.  I’d  like  to  look  my  best 
men.”  Mother,  coming  in,  corro- 
borated the  truth  of  the  statement, 
looking  proudly  at  the  tortured 


head.  “ Aye,  I be  tellin’  her, 
she’d  like  to  mak’  a handsome 
corpse.” 

Another  case  was  that  of  a poor 
man  lying  at  death’s  door  to  whom 
the  doctor  had  said  he  might  have 
anything  to  eat  he  could  fancy. 
‘‘  What  would  you  like  ? ” I asked 
sympathetically.  His  eyes  turned 
towards  a fine  ham  hanging  from  a 
beam  over  his  head ; for  the  cot- 
tage was  a small  one,  and,  for  the 
sake  of  air,  the  dying  man’s  bed 
had  been  brought  into  the  kitchen, 
— the  dwelling-room  of  the  poor. 
“ Aye,”  he  answered  faintly,  “ I 
could  fancy  a bit  of  that  there 
ham,  but  I wouldn’t  have  it  cut 
now  for  anything — that’s  to  be 
kep’  for  the  funeral  tea,”  and  out- 
side the  window,  like  the  accom- 
paniment to  a song,  came  the 
wife’s  voice,  saying,  “ Aye,  John, 
that’s  to  be  kep’  for  the  funeral 
tea.” 

A strange  people,  these  Northern 
labourers,  hiding  warm  hearts 
under  very  rough  exteriors,  and 
not  without  a certain  courageous 
dignity  in  the  homage  they  pay  to 
death.  The  hearse  is  no  show  of 
ostentation,  but  a sign  of  respect  ; 
to  carry  the  coffin  is  to  “ bury  by 
hand,”  and  this  is  looked  upon  as 
an  insult  to  the  dead.  We  may 
smile  or  sigh  at  the  crude  customs, 
but  in  our  hearts  we  must  feel 
some  little  sympathy  with  the 
sentiment  that  (going  back  to  the 
glories  of  urn-burial)  expresses 
itself  to-day  in  a hearse  and 
mourning-carriage,  and  was  fitly 
summed  up  by  one  of  my  coach- 
companions  as  “ doing  things  as 
they  should  be  done.” 


Learned 

The  Folk-Song  Society. — 
This  Society  continues  its  excel- 
lent and  timely  work  of  rescuing 
folk-songs  from  oblivion,  and  in 
Part  8 of  its  Journal — the  third 
part  jf  vol.  2 — recently  issued, 
are  given  some  sixty  tunes,  col- 
lected from  Essex,  Norfolk,  Sussex, 
Wiltshire,  Yorkshire,  Kent,  and 
Middlesex,  by  the  active  enthu- 
siasm of  Dr.  R.  Vaughan  Williams. 
We  must,  however,  draw  attention 
to  the  fact  that  he  appears  to  be 
so  much  concerned  with  the  tunes 
that  the  words  are  neglected  in 
comparison.  “ Folk-song  ” surely 
implies  both  the  words  and  the 
music  ; and  if  it  is  praiseworthy  to 
record  the  tunes,  it  is  culpable 
to  pay  less  attention  to  the  words. 
The  Journal,  however,  has  an 
editorial  committee  which,  as  it  in- 
cludes Mr.  F.Kidson  and  Miss  Lucy 
Broadwood,  is  not  likely  to  suffer 
this  neglec  t of  the  words  to  continue. 
Moreover,  it  requires  knowledge  to 
discriminate  between  valuable 
ballads  and  worthless  broad-sheet 
versions  ; and  we  must  admit  that 
a large  number  of  the  ballads  in  this 
number  have  a smack  of  the  Vic- 
torian pedlar’s  pack  about  them. 
The  really  ancient  ballads  dis- 
covered include  variants  of  “ Cap- 
tain Ward  and  the  Rainbow” 
(No.  1 6),  “The  Farmer’s  Curst 
Wife  ” (No.  34),  and  “ The  Elfin 
Knight”  (No.  58) — we  give  Pro- 
fessor Child’s  titles.  No.  8,  “ Lay 
still,  my  fond  Shepherd,”  may  be 
a distant  derivative  of  “ Little 
Musgrave  and  Lady  Barnard.” 
Most  interesting  of  all,  however, 
is  No.  50,  which,  as  far  as  we 
know,  is  the  second  recorded  ver- 
sion of  the  carol  in  question— that 
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in  which  the  Virgin  chastises  the 
child  Christ  with  an  “ armful  of 
small  withies  ” — the  first,  a Here- 
fordshire version,  being  recorded 
in  Botes  and  Series  for  July  29, 
1905.  Mr.  Vaughan  Williams 
recorded  it  at  Wimbledon  in  Sep- 
tember of  the  same  year.  Let  us 
hope  that  other  versions  will  turn 
up. 

The  Rymour  Club,  Edinburgh, 
has  recently  been  founded  for 
much  the  same  purpose  as  the 
Folk-Song  Society.  Almost  all 
its  members,  as  might  be  expected, 
hail  from  Edinburgh,  but  among 
its  corresponding  members  we  see 
the  Rev.  S.  Baring  Gould  and  the 
Rev.  J.  W.  Ebsworth,  so  that  we 
feel  assured  that  West  Country 
variants  and  broadside  ballads  will 
have  their  champions.  We  might 
venture  to  suggest  that  the 
Rymour  Club  and  the  Folk-Song 
Society  should  work  together,  or  at 
least  exchange  publications.  The 
First  issue  of  the  Rymour  Club  is 
a somewhat  meagre  “ Miscellanea, 
Part  I.,”  which  contains  an  inter- 
esting paper  on  “ Children’s 
Rhymes  and  Rhyme  Games  ” as 
used  at  Glasgow  fifty  years  ago,  as 
well  as  other  papers.  The  secre- 
tary is  Alan  Reid,  Esq.,  F.S.A., 
The  Loaming,  Merchiston  Bank 
Gardens,  Edinburgh. 

St.  Albans  and  Hertfordshire 
Architectural  and  Archaeo- 
logical Society.  “ Transactions,” 
Vol.  ii.  Part  i.  New  Series.  1903 
and  1904. — In  the  papers  read 
before  this  Society  and  printed  in 
the  “ Transactions  ” (published 
1905)  niany  facts  of  great  interest 
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are  brought  together;  the  close 
observation  of  detail  which  such 
societies  should  always  foster  being 
apparent  throughout.  Mr.  Whit- 
ford  Anderson’s  contribution  on 
Ornamental  Carvings  in  the 
churches  of  Hertfordshire  is  very 
full  and  exact.  That  the  Norman 
style  of  architecture  arose  under 
the  influence  of  Byzantine  ex- 
amples is  probable ; in  some  in- 
stances, notably  at  St.  Cross, 
Winchester,  the  points  of  resem- 
blance are  very  close.  It  is  curious 
that  the  only  “ Celtic  ” specimen 
of  capital  illustrated  bears  a like- 
ness in  form,  and  some  likeness  in 
pattern,  to  column  heads  in  the 
churches  of  Ravenna.  Amongst 
the  many  admirable  illustrations 
which  Mr.  Anderson  has  inserted, 
one — No.  16 — is  an  excellent  proof 
of  the  resources  of  the  Gothic 
style  ; to  no  other  style  would  the 
transition  from  a slender  shaft  to 
the  mass  of  the  superincumbent 
arch  be  possible.  Here,  the  end 
is  gracefully  attained  by  a double 
row  of  spreading  foliage.  Mrs. 
Henderson’s  paper  on  St.  Wulf- 
stan,  the  last  Anglo-Saxon  Bishop, 
is  written  with  sympathy,  and 
gives  a striking  picture  of  his 
times.  His  connection  with  Herts, 
however,  is  almost  negligible,  save 
that  after  his  death  the  Abbot  of 
St.  Albans,  as  “ must  be  said  in 
his  praise,”  acquired  “ one  of  his 
ribs  ” for  the  Abbey.  An  account 
of  the  columbaria  of  the  county  is 


given  by  Dr.  Mowat,  while  the 
great  Duke  Humphrey’s  life,  his 
portraits,  and  monument  in  the 
Chantry  Tomb,  are  discussed  by 
Mrs.  Knight.  We  have  not  space 
to  deal  at  length  with  these 
articles,  nor  the  interesting  con- 
tributions on  St.  Leonard’s  Church, 
Sandridge,  and  its  vicars ; St. 
Alban’s  Monastery  Gate  (spared  at 
the  Suppression),  and  Salisbury 
Hall,  where  Charles  H.  was  the 
frequent  guest  of  Sir  Jeremy  Snow. 

Another  recent  publication  of 
this  society  is  a “Report  on  the 
Muniments  of  the  Gape  Family,” 
by  J.  Vacy  Lyle.  The  Gape  family 
seems  to  have  been  connected  with 
St.  Albans  at  least  from  the  reign 
of  Richard  HI. ; the  entry  of 
latest  date  recorded  in  this  Report 
is  1812.  That  the  family  was  of 
importance  can  be  inferred  from 
the  fact  that  it  provided  several 
Mayors  of  St.  Albans,  the  first  in 
1554  and  the  last  in  1679.  In  the 
latter  year  John  Gape,  the  Mayor, 
sat  for  St.  Albans  in  Parliament. 
In  1679,  too,  is  dated  the  settle- 
ment of  marriage  of  John  Gape 
the  younger  to  Susan,  daughter  of 
Thomas  Cowley.  Abraham  Cow- 
ley’s name  appears  amongst  the 
parties  to  the  deed.  A detailed 
list  of  all  properties  of  the  Gape 
family,  and  the  title-deeds  of 
which  record  has  been  preserved, 
is  printed  in  full.  All  the  original 
documents  have  been  deposited  in 
the  County  Museum. 
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“ The  Shanachie.”  An  Irish  Miscel- 
lany. Illustrated.  (Maunsel, 
Dublin.)  One  Shilling  Net. 
Here  we  have  a new  Irish  illus- 
trated magazine,  but  there  is  no 


hint  given  in  its  pages  as  to  whether 
it  will  appear  monthly,  quarterly, 
or  intermittingly.  Its  contributors 
include  some  well-known  names, 
but  unhappily  for  the  sympathetic 
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Saxon  reviewer,  one  of  the  poems 
and  an  article  (or  maybe  a legend 
or  a fairy-tale  ?)  are  printed  in 
Irish  and  no  friendly  key  given  to 
help  him  in  his  task.  And  who 
knows  but  that  here  may  be  found 
the  very  heart  and  kernel  of  the 
Shanachie — the  best  it  has  to  give, 
jealously  guarded  in  the  disguise 
of  its  native  dress  from  any  alien 
criticism  ? But  with  these  two 
exceptions  the  rest  of  the  authors 
are  content  to  make  use  of  “ the 
English.”  In  “The  Miraculous 
Revenge,”  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  tells 
how  the  genuineness  of  a modern 
miracle  is  investigated  by  one  Zeno 
Legge,  who,  though  the  nephew  of 
a pious  cardinal,  is  as  full  of  tricks 
and  whimsies  as  was  Mr.  Shaw 
himself  when  this  tale  was  written 
— “ twenty  golden  years  ago.” 
We  have  since  known  the  author  in 
far  happier  moods.  “ The  Travel- 
ling Man,”  by  Lady  Gregory,  is  a 
miracle  play  characteristically 
Irish  and  full  of  beauty.  In  all 
there  are  but  three  characters, 
the  mother,  the  child  and  the 
travelling  man,  and  it  is  a modem 
rendering  of  one  of  the  oldest  and 
most  touching  of  the  world’s 
stories^ — the  coming  of  the  King, 
clothed  in  poverty,  and  of  his  re- 
jection by  those  who  owe  him 
most  and  think  they  love  him  best. 
When  the  child  is  left  alone  on 
Samhain  night  that  the  mother 
may  go  out  to  make  due  prepara- 
tion for  the  stranger  who  had 
“ given  her  all  she  had,”  and 
promised  that  one  day  he  would 
come  to  her  again,  we  feel  the 
foreshadowing  of  tragedy ; when 
the  travelling  man  sits  down  on 
the  floor  and  makes  for  the  child 
an  image  of  the  garden  “ with  the 
high  wall  round  it  and  the  four 


gates  in  the  wall ; a gate  of  gold, 
and  a gate  of  silver,  and  a gate  of 
crystal  and  a gate  of  white  brass  ” 
— makes  it  of  common  sticks  and 
jugs  and  cups  from  the  dresser 
that  the  child  may  plant  in  the 
midst  of  it  the  branch  of  the  tree 
that  has  “ fruit  and  flowers  at  the 
one  time  ” — we  guess  what  the 
end  will  be.  The  mother  comes 
back  and  turns  the  travelling  man 
out  of  her  door  into  the  growing 
darkness  of  the  night.  The  child 
(whose  heart  has  gone  out  to  the 
stranger  as  years  before  the 
mother’s  heart  had  gone  in  the 
days  of  sorrow)  runs  after  him 
with  the  branch  from  the  wonder- 
ful tree,  but  is  sent  back  again  to 
show  it  to  the  mother  busy  pre- 
paring for  her  expected  guest — 
“ He  is  gone,  and  I never  knew 
him  . . . He  is  the  King  of  the 
World.”  In  quite  another  vein 
is  a little  story  by  George  Bir- 
mingham, “ Fundamental  Socio- 
logy,” that  in  many  turns  of  phrase 
reminds  us  of  Rudyard  Kipling  at 
his  middle-best,  even  though  Mrs. 
Crossley,  the  Archdeacon’s  wife,  is 
a somewhat  unconvincing  person. 
Mr.  Stephen  Gwynn  treats  at 
some  length  of  Professor  Bury’s 
Life  of  St.  Patrick,  contrasting  it 
with  Archbishop  Healy’s  and 
throwing  the  weight  of  his  pre- 
ference into  the  ecclesiastical  scale. 
No  Irish  miscellany  could  be  com- 
plete unless  Mr.  W.  B.  Yeats  had 
a place  in  it,  and  the  three  songs 
he  gives  us  from  an  unfinished 
play  are  quite  in  his  best  manner 
and  full  of  the  elusive  charm  that 
is  his  and  his  alone  among  living 
poets.  As  to  the  illustrations,  the 
most  of  them  are  in  no  way  re- 
markable either  as  to  original 
design  or  careful  reproduction. 
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But  a sketch  of  Slemish  Moun- 
tain by  Hugh  Thompson  is  sugges- 
tive, and  “Finn  and  Cnu  Deireoil” 
by  George  Morrow  decidedly 
clever,  the  line  work  being  good 
and  the  figures  impressive.  The 
cover  is  ineffective  and  the  print- 
ing of  advertisements  on  the  verso 
of  the  last  page  surely  a mistake 
to  be  avoided  in  a magazine  that 
is  making  its  appeal  to  the  man  of 
taste  rather  than  the  general 
reader. 

“ A History  of  Cambridgeshire,” 
by  the  Rev.  Edward  Cony- 
BEARE.  Elliot  Stock,  3s.  6d. 
net. 

It  is  curious  that  the  county  of 
Cambridge  should  have  been  so 
neglected  by  historians ; for,  al- 
though its  two  great  centres  of 
culture,  Ely  and  Cambridge,  have 
attracted  to  themselves  high  re- 
gard for  seven  centuries,  yet  there 
is  much  in  the  flat  lands  around 
them,  as  the  book  before  us  proves, 
to  remind  the  student  of  some  of 
the  most  important  events  in  the 
national  evolution.  It  is  true 
that  it  is  not  always  easy  to  localise 
in  Cambridgeshire  (as  distinct  from 
the  whole  of  East  Anglia)  some  of 
the  great  movements  referred  to 
in  Mr.  Conybeare’s  history.  The 
descent  of  the  Aryan  nomads  in 
pre-Roman  times  was  effective  in 
altering  the  destiny  of  the  whole 
island.  To  one  tribe  of  these 
Cymric  invaders  indeed — the  Iceni 
— this  county  formed  the  western 
boundary,  and  Ickleton  clearly 
attests  their  occupation.  The 
case  is  stronger  when  we  come  to 
the  Conquest.  Hereward’s  valiant 
defence  of  Ely  against  the  Norman 
troops  was  a military  feat  not 
likely  to  be  forgotten  in  the  fen 


country.  Seventy  years  earlier, 
too,  had  been  fought  the  battle  of 
Malden,  where  Brithnoth  (in  all 
likelihood  a Cambridgeshire  man) 
had  fought  the  Danes  and  inspired 
the  famous  Song  of  Malden. 
Brithnoth  was  mortally  wounded 
in  action,  “ yet  gave  he  the  war- 
word,  the  hoar-headed  hero.” 
Indeed  the  county  did  its  duty 
then,  and  the  great  Ulfcytel  in 
1004  repelled  a Danish  invasion 
with  signal  success.  “ Dum 
Angli  regnaverunt,”  says  Henry 
of  Huntingdon,  “ laus  Granta- 
brlgiensis  Provinciae  splendide 
floruit.” 

In  architecture  Cambridgeshire 
received  its  greatest  impulse  in  the 
early  thirteenth  century.  Ely,  of 
course,  had  been  built  long  before, 
but  beautiful  additions  were  now 
made,  and  in  Cambridge  itself,  St. 
Rhadegunde’s  Priory  (existing  as 
Jesus’  Chapel)  is  evidence  of  the 
artistic  development  of  this  period. 
The  lantern  of  Ely  Cathedral, 
that  miracle  of  grace,  was  added 
in  1348  by  Alan  dc  Walsingham, 
after  the  fall  of  the  old  central 
tower.  Mr.  Conybeare  devoteb 
much  space  to  that  other  archi- 
tectural monument  of  Cambridge- 
shire, King’s  College  Chapel,  for 
the  foundation  of  which  Henry  VI. 
laid  such  careful  plans,  and  left  so 
remarkable  a testament.  At  this 
time  Cambridge  had  been  a Uni- 
versity for  over  two  hundred 
years,  and  the  typical  collegiate 
system  was  firmly  established. 
Her  intellectual  life  was  to  receive 
a few  years  later  the  impetus  of 
Erasmus’s  scholarship  and  per- 
sonality. But  to  Erasmus  suc- 
ceeded the  Reformation.  The 
author  treats  the  former  and  the 
latter  Reformation  very  fully  and 
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shows  how  under  Henry  VIIL, 
and  under  Cromwell,  irreparable 
damage  was  done.  Buildings  were 
destroyed  and  books  burnt : heads 
of  colleges  depriv.ed  of  their  posi- 
tions and  learning  set  at  naught. 
Not  till  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  did 
the  University  return  to  any 
settled  state,  and,  thence  on, 
nothing  has  occurred  to  break  the 
continuity  of  political  life  in  the 
county  or  of  intellectual  progress 
in  the  University. 

We  are  pleased  that  this  book 
has  been  issued  in  a cheap  edition. 
It  is  altogether  an  excellent  piece 
of  work. 

In  the  Connoisseur^  of  which  the 
May  and  June  numbers  are  before 
us,  there  is  much  to  interest  both 
the  collector  and  the  general 
reader.  The  fine  collections  of 
the  Marquess  of  Bristol  are  re* 
viewed  by  Mr.  Leonard  Willough- 
by, and  several  choice  examples 
are  reproduced.  French  furniture 
of  the  Directorate  is  dealt  with  by 
Mr.  Gaston  Gramont,  who  de- 
scribes the  manner  in  which, 
during  the  First  Empire,  the  taste 
and  originality  of  designers  de- 
teriorated ; the  exquisite  forms  of 
the  earlier  period  giving  place  to 
super-gilt  clumsiness,  and  patterns 
being  repeated  till  all  meaning 
was  lost.  Recent  acquisitions  by 
the  Uffizi  Gallery  are  discussed : a 
beautiful  Melozzo  da  Forli  in 
particular  demanding  the  atten- 
tion of  students.  The  delicacy 
of  touch,  the  grace  and  lightness 
which  this  artist  attained,  cannot 
be  too  highly  praised.  The 
coloured  reproductions  of  this 
magazine  are  in  nearly  all  cases 
satisfactory,  and  in  the  oval  pastel 
of  Mrs.  Best,  by  Russell  (the  frontis- 


piece to  the  June  number)  ex- 
cellent results  have  been  secured. 
In  spite  of  a certain  indecision, 
Russell’s  best  work  has  great 
charm,  especially  for  the  skilful 
management  of  colour.  Amongst 
other  subjects  treated  of,  are  some 
newly  - discovered  lithographs  of 
Turner’s ; Argentan  lace  by  Miss 
Jourdain  ; and  silhouettes  by  Mrs. 
Nevill  Jackson. 

“ Neolithic  Man  in  North-East 
Surrey.”  By  W.  Johnson 
and  W.  Wright  (Eliot  Stock, 
3s.  6d.) 

We  welcome  a cheaper  re-issue  of 
this  able  account  of  painstaking 
research  in  a most  fascinating 
subject.  It  not  only  shows  appre- 
ciation of  the  original  work,  but 
also  implies  an  encouraging  de- 
mand by  the  general  public  for 
information  which  will  enable  an 
intelligent  interest  to  be  taken  in 
the  most  recent  discoveries  respect- 
ing our  rude  forefathers. 

This  book  is  evidently  the  work 
of  enthusiasts,  who,  while  avoid- 
ing the  dry  dogmatic  style  so 
often  apparently  inseparable  from 
scientific  description,  never  sacri- 
fice scientific  accuracy  or  facts 
for  fanciful  theories  or  merely 
popular  phraseology. 

The  authors  give  a full  and 
picturesque  account  of  Neolithic 
times  and  relics,  and  of  curious  old 
customs  that  still  linger  with  us. 
A fair  and  open  mind  is  shown  on 
such  debateable  subjects  as  Eoliths, 
Mesoliths  and  “ midgets,”  and  all 
information  necessarily  derived 
from  other  authorities  is  carefully 
referred  to ; the  index,  too,  is 
good. 

We  should  doubt,  however,  the 
correctness  of  the  statement  that 
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the  great  Urus  was  extinct  in 
England  before  the  Roman  occu- 
pation, as  it  appears  to  have 
existed  in  the  impenetrable  forests 
long  after  that  time.  We  would 
also  criticise  some  of  the  woodcuts 
of  implements,  such  as  that  of  a 
pot  boiler,”  where  accuracy  of 
line  and  delicate  variations  of 
shading  are  all-important  as  indi- 
cations of  what  the  student  should 
look  out  for  in  field  work.  The 
restoration  of  pit  dwellings  (page 
37)  is  crude,  and  it  is  surely  an 
anachronism  to  show  pollard 
willows  by  pile  dwellings,  as  in  the 
cut  reproduced  on  the  cover. 
Otherwise  nothing  but  praise  is 
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due  for  the  form  and  materials 
of  this  book.  In  the  chapter  on 
“ the  pleasures  of  Flinting  ” one 
feels  that  the  pleasures  of  such 
‘‘  finds  ” are  enormously  enhanced 
by  the  fact  that  the  best  work  is 
done  out  in  the  open  air,  amidst 
the  breath  of  upland  breezes  and 
the  constant  joy  of  varied  scenery 
and  observation  of  wild  bird  and 
flower. 

This  little  book  shows  what  can 
be  done,  and  in  so  pleasant  and 
thorough  a manner  as  to  make  it 
of  general  use,  and  a guide  for 
districts  other  than  the  small 
area  here  more  particularly  con- 
cerned. 
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‘‘Underwoods.”  By  Ben  Jonson. 
Printed  at  the  University 
Press,  Cambridge,  and  pub- 
lished at  the  Cambridge 
University  Press  Warehouse, 
Fetter  Lane,  London,  E.C. 
MCMV.  (Cambridge  Uni- 
versity Press  New  Type.) 
Two  hundred  and  fifty  copies 
upon  hand-made  paper,  of 
which  two  hundred  and 
twenty- five  are  for  sale  in 
England  and  America. 

Size  and  Signatures.  — 8|  x 6|- 
inches  approximately : the  paper 
varies,  owing  to  the  deckle  edge. 
Signed  octavo  on  first  and  second 
pages  of  each  signature  in  lower- 
case of  the  Cambridge  fount,  a-k 
in  eights -i-1  four  leaves;  two 
prelim,  leaves  unsigned,  and  not 
included  in  pagination,  which 
(centred  at  foot)  extends  from 
3-164.  86  leaves  in  all,  or  172 

pages. 


Page. — The  type-page  is  set 
30  ems  wide,  and  there  are  36  lines 
(173  mm.)  to  a page  exclusive  of 
pagination  line.  Making  all  due 
allowance,  this  gives  a type-page 
of  about  34  square  inches  in  area, 
whereas  the  page  area  is  not  more 
than  59  square  inches.  The 
obvious  result  of  this  neglect  of 
the  canons  of  imposition  is  that 
there  is  far  too  much  on  a page, 
and  the  margins  are  consequently 
too  small. 

Type.  — The  New  Cambridge 
Type  ; size,  “ English  ” or  14- 
point — as  near  as  it  is  possible  to 
measure  from  the  print.  The 
type-face  is  very  full  on  the  body : 
see  the  first  four  or  five  lines  at 
the  top  of  page  43,  where  the 
ascenders  and  descenders  almost 
touch. 

The  roman  sorts  in  general 
appearance  closely  resemble  the 
“ Venetian  Old  Style  ” and 
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“ Italian  Old  Style,”  the  set  of 
certain  letters  of  the  upper-case 
serving  to  distinguish  the  types, 
and  less  contrast  of  thick  and 
thin.  But  whereas  the  above- 
men doned  types  (which  may  be 
obtained  by  any  printer  from  their 
founders),  have  a lower-case  f 
without  a kern,  and  therefore  dis- 
pense with  the  /^ligatures ; the 
Cambridge  Type  has  the  full 
complement  of  ligatures,  each  of 
which  presents  the  f and  the 
following  letter  in  too  close 
proximity.  Secondly,  instead  of 
being  satisfied  with  an  ordinary 
lower-case  h with  straight  shanks, 
the  Cambridge  Type  indiscrimi- 
nately presents  another  sort  of 
lower-case  h in  which  the  right- 
hand  “ tail  ” is  bent  round  ; so 
that  one  might  imagine  the  letter 
was  at  first  intended  for  a and 
was  then  converted,  by  a heavy 
horizontal  seriph,  into  an  h.  It 
may  be  compared  to  the  two  sorts 
of  italic  lower-case  h in  the  Caslon 
Old  Face  types;  but  neither 
should  be  used  indiscriminately. 
The  bent-shank  or  swash  h should 
be  only  used  as  a final  letter. 

The  roman  upper-case,  as  we 
have  said,  is  mostly  on  a narrower 
set  than  the  ordinary  trade 
“ Italian  Old  Style  ” faces.  This 
applies  chiefly  to  L,  T,  F and  other 
letters ; and  the  Cambridge  Press 
have  either  provided  two  sorts  of 
capital  T,  or  have  got  their  founts 
mixed.  One  T goes  clear  to  the 
top  of  the  body,  while  the  other  is 
slightly  dropped,  the  cross-stroke 
being  lower  and  the  up-stroke 
shorter,  leaving  room  for  a couple 
of  sloping  seriphs  that  reach  as  far 
abpve  the  cross-stroke  as  below — 
a very  ugly  letter.  The  two  sorts 
may  be  seen  near  together  on 


p.  69, 1.  2.  Further,  the  justifica- 
tion of  the  letters  is  not  good, 
doubtless  on  account  of  the  strong 
seriphs  being  on  the  body  of  the 
type,  and  not  kerned. 

If  we  cannot  congratulate  the 
Cambridge  Press  on  the  roman 
sorts  of  their  “New  Type,”  we 
can  scarcely  find  terms  suitable  to 
convey  the  sense  of  our  horror  at 
the  italic  fount.  In  the  first  place, 
we  doubt  whether  there  is  any 
justification  for  supplying  an  italic 
fount  to  any  type  of  the  “ Italian 
Old  Style  ” order  ; but  it  has  been 
done  before,  and  with  better 
results.  In  the  second  place,  the 
Cambridge  italic  appears  to  be  a 
slightly  larger  fount  than  the 
roman.  And  whereas  most  italics 
are  of  a lighter  character  than 
their  own  roman,  this  type  appears 
even  more  heavy  and  black. 
Though  the  whole  is  ugly,  we 
may  single  out  the  lower-case  /,  r, 
and  s for  special  condemnation, 
together  with  the  />,  which  ends 
abruptly,  the  which  is  not  a 
descender,  and  the  /"ligatures. 
The  upper-case  italic  suffersmainly 
from  very  large  seriphs — see  the 
foot  of  the  F — and  insufficient 
kerning. 

The  best  part  of  the  Cambridge 
type  is  the  upper-case  of  the  roman, 
which,  if  used  sparingly,  would  be 
useful  for  display  purposes.  In 
the  present  book  there  is  a simple 
title-page  set  in  it,  which  might 
have  had  a good  appearance,  had 
it  not  been  spoiled  by  the  intrusion 
of  an  engraved  printer’ s-mark  quite 
out  of  keeping  with  this  face  of 
type.  As  if  to  emphasize  the 
difference,  there  follows  a simple 
title-page  in  the  beautiful  Caslon 
Old  Face,  which  is  far  more  suit- 
able to  the  work  of  Ben  Jonson. 
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Paper  and  PreiS’Wor\.  — The 
paper  is  a good  hand-made,  suffi- 
ciently opaque  yet  not  too  thick, 
and  pleasant  to  the  touch.  We 
should  be  glad  to  be  assured  that 
it  had  been  damped  before  print- 
ing, as  the  “greyness”  of  certain 
pages  lead  us  to  suspect  it  has  been 
printed  dry,  and  the  type  over- 
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inked  in  compensation.  Otherwise 
the  colour  is  regular. 

P ress-reading. — The  book  appa- 
rently purports  to  be  a re-print  of 
the  folio;  but  its  claim  to  accuracy 
has  already  been  sufficiently  re- 
butted by  Mr.  Percy  Simpson  in 
the  April  number  of  the  Modern 
Language  Review. 


L^view  of 

A SINGULARLY  impressive  religious 
rite  was  performed  in  St.  Paul’s 
Cathedral  on  June  12,  viz.,  the 
dedication  of  the  Wellington 
Chapel  to  the  use  of  the  Order  of 
St.  Michael  and  St.  George  by 
Dr.  Montgomery,  late  Bishop  of 
Tasmania,  the  Prelate  of  the 
Order,  in  presence  of  its  Sovereign 
Master  the  King,  its  Grand  Master 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  a goodly 
company  of  Knights  and  other 
persons  of  distinction.  It  is  sur- 
prising that  this  Order,  though  it 
has  never  lacked  a Prelate,  should 
have  remained  so  long  without  a 
chapel.  Founded  in  1818  “for 
natives  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  and 
of  the  island  of  Malta  and  its  de- 
pendencies, and  for  such  other 
subjects  of  His  Majesty  as  may 
hold  high  and  confidential  situa- 
tions in  the  Mediterranean,”  it 
was  remodelled  after  our  with- 
drawal from  the  protectorate 
of  the  Ionian  Islands,  so  as  to  em- 
brace such  “ natural-born  subjects 
of  the  Crown  of  the  United 
Kingdom  as  may  have  held  or 
shall  hold  high  and  confidential 
offices  within  Her  Majesty’s 
colonial  possessions,”  and  so  as  to 
confer  recognition  of  “ services 
rendered  to  the  Crown  in  relation 
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to  foreign  affairs  in  the  Empire.” 
The  Order  is  thus  Imperial  in  the 
largest  sense  of  the  term,  ^nd  the 
pomp  and  splendour  which  sig- 
nalised its  acquisition  of  a chapel 
in  our  great  Imperial  fane  served 
meetly  to  commemorate  an  illus- 
trious past,  and  to  herald  what  we 
doubt  not  will  prove  to  be  a yet 
more  illustrious  future. 

In  committee  on  Clause  2 of 
the  Education  Bill  (June  12),  Mr. 
Birrell  promised  a new  clause,  of 
which  notice  has  since  been  given, 
allowing,  in  the  event  of  disagree- 
ment as  to  the  terms  of  the  trans- 
fer of  a voluntary  school,  an  appeal 
by  either  party  to  the  Board  of 
Education.  By  rendering  the 
operation  of  the  Act  less  summary 
this  clause  would  materially 
diminish  the  objections  to  the 
procedure  under  the  Royal  Com- 
mission. Mr.  Birrell  also  an- 
nounced during  the  discussion  on 
Clause  3 (June  20)  that  on  the 
question  whether  religious  instruc- 
tion should  be  given  in  school 
hours,  or  no,  the  Government  had 
an  open  mind,  and  the  matter  was 
reserved  for  consideration  under 
Clause  6 (the  Conscience  Clause). 
By  amendments  subsequently  in- 
troduced by  the  Government, 
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Clause  4 (the  “extended  facilities” 
clause)  was  materially  modified, 
the  grant  of  such  facilities  being 
made  conditional  on  the  gratuitous 
usei  of  the  school-house,  a ballot 
being  prescribed  for  the  ascertain- 
ment of  the  wishes  of  the  parents, 
and  an  appeal  being  allowed  to 
the  Board  of  Education  both  by 
the  transferors  as  to  the  terms  of 
the  transfer  of  the  school-house, 
and  by  the  parents  of  not  fewer 
than  twenty  children  as  to  the 
mode  in  which  the  facilities  should 
be  granted,  the  Board  being 
authorised  in  the  former  case  to 
settle  the  terms  of  the  transfer  by 
an  order  enforceable  by  mandamus, 
and  in  either  case  to  take  the 
school  out  of  the  Act  and  continue 
it  as  a State-aided  school,  i.e.,  as 
a school  in  receipt  of  a Parliamen- 
tary grant,  but  without  support 
from  the  rates.  Considering  the 
nature  of  the  Bill,  it  is  well  that 
the  Government  should  have  so 
open  a mind ; and  if  statesman- 
ship consisted  in  introducing 
measures  that  are  but  brouillons  to 
be  remodelled  as  they  pass  through 
Parliament  according  to  the  Les- 
bian rule.  His  Majesty’s  present 
advisers  would  rank  among  the 
greatest  statesmen  that  this 
country  has  known. 

Clause  4,  with  the  amendments 
of  the  Government,  and  Clause  5, 
which  renders  it  applicable  to 
elementary  schools  as  they  may 
from  time  to  time  be  acquired  by 
local  education  authorities,  were 
passed  after  the  minimum  of  discus- 
sion by  the  mechanical  operation 
of  the  closure  on  June  27.  The 
methods  by  which  the  Bill  is  being 
expedited  are  such  as,  even  though 
the  Second  Part,  which  proposes  to 
invest  the  Board  of  Education  with 


vast  powers  for  the  revision  of 
trusts  should  be  jettisoned,  will 
amply  warrant  the  House  of  Lords 
in  compelling  further  consideration 
of  all  the  more  important  clauses. 

Earthquake  shocks  varying  in 
duration  from  two  to  ten  seconds 
were  felt  on  June  27  between  9.44 
and  9.50  A.M.  in  South  Wales  and 
some  of  the  neighbouring  English 
shires.  The  disturbance  was 
nowhere  attended  with  loss  of 
life,  and  except  at  Swansea,  wherp 
some  people  were  wounded  by 
falling  masonry,  little  damage  of 
any  kind  was  done.  It  is  remark- 
able that,  though  the  earthquake 
was  felt  at  Plymouth,  the  seismic 
apparatus  at  Newport,  Isle  of 
Wight,  remained  quite  insensitive 
to  it;  from  which  circumstance 
Professor  Milne  infers  that  it  was 
due  to  “ yieldings  on  the  line  of 
faults,”  with  which  the  area  of 
the  disturbance  is  said  to  be 
“ wattled.” 

The  monotony  of  the  kraal- 
burning and  cattle-raiding  opera- 
tions on  the  Zululand  border  was 
broken  early  in  the  month  by  one 
of  those  incidents  which  show  how 
little  reliance  is  to  be  placed  on 
native  levies,  even  when  stiffened 
by  whites.  After  shelling  Sigan- 
anda’s  stronghold  the  united  forces 
of  Colonels  McKenzie,  Mansel  and 
Royston  penetrated  through  the 
bush  as  far  as  the  Sepudeni  Valley, 
which  was  held  by  the  enemy  in 
force.  The  advance  into  the 
valley  was  made  on  June  3,  the 
fighting  line,  led  by  Captain  Clerk, 
being  composed  of  natives  with 
whites  interspersed  in  the  propor-. 
tion  one  white  to  every  two  or 
three  natives.  At  sight,  however, 
of  the  enemy,  the  natives  turned 
and  fled,  while  three  hundred 
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rebels  swooped  down  upon  the 
handful,  eighteen  in  all,  of  whites, 
surroutided,  and  would  have  cut 
them  to  pieces  but  for  the  timely 
advance  of  Royston’s  Horse.  The 
Zulus  faced  the  fire  of  the 
troopers  with  great  courage,  re- 
turning several  times  to  the  charge, 
and  when  at  length  they  broke, 
left  fifty-three  of  their  number 
dead  on  the  field.  Our  casualties 
were  five  men  killed,  and  twelve, 
including  Captain  Clerk,  wounded. 

The  reduction  on  June  10  of 
the  Mome  stronghold  was  not 
effected  without  some  rather  stiff 
fighting.  Captain  Macfarlane,  of 
the  Transvaal  Mounted  Rifles,  fell 
in  the  action,  and  Lieutenant 
Marsden,  of  Royston’s  Horse, 
afterwards  died  of  his  wounds; 
several  non-commissioned  officers 
and  privates  were  also  wounded. 
The  rebels  suffered  severely,  losing 
two  hundred  men,  besides  the 
Chiefs Bambaata,  Mteliand  Mehlo- 
kazulu.  This  victory,  with  the  sub- 
sequent operations  culminating  in 
the  investment  of  the  Mackala 
bush,  resulted  in  the  surrender  of 
Sigananda  (June  13)  and  many 
other  rebels.  The  demoralisation 
of  the  enemy  was  indeed  so  com- 
plete that  Colonel  McKenzie, 
deeming  the  rebellion  virtually 
ended,  dismissed  the  native  levies. 
The  rebels  have,  however,  since 
gathered  in  some  strength,  and 
shown  some  fight  in  the  Mapumulo 
district,  where  their  numbers  are 
said  to  be  increasing.  Sigananda 
and  his  sons  have  been  tried  and 
found  guilty,  but  as  we  go  to 
press  the  sentences  await  confirm- 
ation. 

The  murder  of  Mr.  Oswald 
Crewe  Read,  Assistant  District 
Commissioner  in  Southern  Nigeria, 
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followed  by  a general  rising  of 
the  Ekumuku,  or  Silent  Ones, 
in  the  Agbor  district,  and  the 
relief,  after  hard  fighting,  of 
the  Agbor  station  by  Captain 
Rudkin,  in  command  of  a com- 
pany of  the  West  African  Fron- 
tier Force,  were  reported  from 
Lagos  on  June  14.  Captain  Rud- 
kin’s casualties  on  the  march  to 
Agbor  were  two  men  killed  and 
Lieutenant  Walmisley  - Dresser, 
Provisional  Commissioner  Chiches- 
ter and  twenty-six  of  the  rank  and 
file  wounded.  Captain  Wayling’s 
force  is  since  reported  to  have 
been  so  harassed  while  marching 
from  Ummede  towards  Ntorokpo, 
the  casualties  being  three  killed 
and  thirty-one  wounded  (June 
21-22)  as  to  have  been  compelled 
to  halt  at  Uteh,  where  Captain 
Rudkin  was  unable  to  relieve  it, 
owing  to  the  strength  of  the  enemy 
about  Agbor  (June  24). 

The  garrison  town  of  Taloudi 
in  the  Sudan,  which  had  been 
placed  in  extreme  jeopardy  by  a 
rising  of  Arabs,  was  relieved  on 
June  12  by  Major  O’Connell, 
Governor  of  Kordofan,  in  com- 
mand of  a camel  corps  of  350  men 
and  200  Sudanese  infantry,  after 
a forced  march  from  El  Obeid  of 
250  miles  through  country  deluged 
by  rain.  The  enemy,  who  had 
already  abandoned  the  siege  of 
the  town,  were  pursued  to  Jebel 
Elliri,  and  there  severely  defeated 
without  loss  on  our  side. 

The  perpetrators  of  a ferocious 
and  apparently  premeditated  at- 
tack upon  a small  party  of  British 
officers  while  pigeon- shoo  ting  at 
Denshawi,  near  Tanta,in  the  Nile 
Delta  on  June  13,  which,  despite 
or  perhaps  we  should  say  in  conse- 
quence of  the  exemplary  forbear- 
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ance  of  the  officers,  who  upon  the 
accidental  discharge  of  one  of 
their  guns  quixotically  gave  them 
up  to  the  rabble,  resulted  in  the 
death  of  Captain  Bull  and  the 
severe  maltreatment  of  Major 
Pine-Coffin,  have  met  with  their 
deserts.  After  trial  by  a special 
tribunal  at  Shibin  el  Kum  four  of 
the  offenders  were  sentenced  to 
death,  two  to  penal  servitude  for 
life,  one  to  fifteen  years’  imprison- 
ment, six  to  seven  years’  imprison- 
ment, three  to  one  year’s  imprison- 
ment and  fifty  lashes,  and  five  to 
fifty  lashes.  Severe  as  the  sentences 
are,  they  are  not  in  the  circumstances 
a whit  too  severe ; but  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  our  officers  in  Egypt 
will  henceforth  abstain  from  a 
pastime  so  offensive  to  the  fellaheen 
as  pigeon-shooting.  The  execu- 
tion took  place  on  June  28. 

The  coronation  of  King  Haakon 
VII.  and  Queen  Maud  in  the 
Cathedral  at  Trondhjem  on  June 
22  is,  apart  from  the  impressive 
character  of  the  ceremony,  an 
event  of  unusual  historic  interest, 
as  the  instauration  after  the  lapse 
of  five  centuries  of  Norway’s 
separate  existence  as  a realm. 
The  deliberate  adoption  of  the 
monarchical  form  of  government 
by  a people  so  sturdy,  democratic 
and  poor  as  that  of  Norway  sig- 
nally attests  the  force  of  ancient 
tradition,  and  augurs  well  for  the 
future  of  an  institution  which 
doctrinaires  have  been  wont  to 
represent  as  effete. 

The  recommendations  of  the 
Congo  State  Reform  Commission 
recently  published  by  order  of 
King  Leopold  with  the  force  of 
decrees  prove  to  be  altogether 
nugatory ; for  neither  is  the  native 
delivered  from  the  armed  task- 


master, nor  is  the  State  monopoly 
of  trade  abolished,  nor  is  any  true 
audit  of  accounts  guaranteed. 
This  state  of  things  King  Leopold 
in  his  manifesto  annexed  to  the 
Report  admits  to  be  anomalous, 
but  claims  for  it  the  ^implicit 
sanction  of  the  Berlin  Act.  In 
thus  appealing  from  the  law  of 
conscience  to  the  letter  of  an 
international  convention  the  King 
is  perhaps  technically  within  his 
right;  but  it  is  high  time  that 
steps  were  taken  to  revise  a pact 
by  which  the  administration  of  so 
vast  a territory  is  intrusted  to  a 
monarch  who  has  proved  himself 
so  thoroughly  unfit  for  the  task.  Nor 
can  the  signatory  Powers  withhold 
their  intervention  without  be- 
coming accessories  to  the  manifold 
iniquities  which,  it  is  now  mani- 
fest, will  continue  to  flourish  under 
their  segis  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  Congo  State, 
so  long  as  a potentate  who  re- 
gards it  as  his  private  property,  to 
be  exploited  with  a single  eye  to 
his  personal  profit,  remains  the  sole 
arbiter  of  its  weal  and  woe. 

The  recent  exposure  of  the  tricks 
of  the  Chicago  Meat  Packers’ 
trade  has  furnished  President 
Roosevelt  with  a unique  oppor- 
tunity. The  American  Trust 
System  is  an  Augean  stable.  The 
President  is  the  man  to  cleanse  it, 
and  he  could  not  have  made  a 
better  beginning  than  with  the 
Chicago  wing.  The  labour  will 
be  stupendous,  but  the  President 
will  carry  it  through,  if  it  be  in 
any  wise  possible,  for  he  is  a 
doughty  man,  and  as  dexterous  as 
he  is  determined.  With  charac- 
teristic promptitude,  immediately 
upon  the  publication  of  the  Report 
of  the  Committee  of  Investigation, 
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the  President  addressed  to  Con- 
gress a Message  in  which  he 
characterised  the  conditions  which 
it  disclosed  as  ‘‘  revolting,”  the 
packing-houses  being  not  “even 
reasonably  clean,  and  the  method 
of  handling  and  preparing  food 
products  ” being  “ uncleanly  and 
dangerous  to  health.”  He  then 
adverted  to  the  singular  anomaly 
by  which,  while  meats  shipped  to 
foreign  countries  were  subject  to 
inspection,  the  American  consumer 
was  left  entirely  unprotected  (June 
4).  A Bill  to  remove  this  anomaly 
was  forthwith  introduced  in  the 
Senate,  and  passed  with  unprece- 
dented celerity  ; but  no  sooner  had 
it  reached  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives than  the  Speaker  sunimarily 
referred  it  to  the  Committee  of 
Agriculture,  thus  withdrawing  it 
from  consideration  by  the  whole 
House  until  it  should  have  been 
amended  in  the  interest  of  the 
packers.  By  the  amendments  in- 
troduced in  committee  the  measure 
was  so  radically  altered  that  the 
President  refused  to  endorse  it,  and 
addressed  to  Mr.  Wadsworth,  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  a letter 
in  which  he  subjected  the  amend- 
ments to  detailed  and  severe 
criticism.  The  tone  of  the  letter 
allowed  no  doubt  of  the  President’s 
resolution  to  carry  his  point  even 
at  the  cost  of  vetoing  the  Agricul- 
tural Appropriation  Bill,  to  which 
it  had  been  tacked ; and  as  the 
House  was  by  no  means  disposed 
to  incur  the  odium  of  the  entire 
agricultural  community  for  the  sake 
of  conciliating  the  packers,  a com- 
promise was  speedily  arranged 
upon  the  basis  of  inspection  at  the 
public  expense.  The  House  of 
Representatives  passed  the  Meat 
Inspection  Bill  on  June  19,  and  its 
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complement,  the  Pure  Food  Bill, 
on  June  23.  The  Senate  after 
some  demur  accepted  the  amend- 
ments to  the  Meat  Inspection  Bill, 
which  has  accordingly  passed  into 
law  (June  30). 

The  programme  of  the  French 
Ministry,  announced  in  the  Senate 
by  M.  Clemenceau,  and  in  the 
Chamber  byM.  Sarrien,  on  June  12, 
comprises  a general  amnesty,  re- 
vision of  the  property  tax,  a 
judiciously  differentiated  income 
tax,  a reform  of  the  education  law 
so  as  to  render  instruction  less 
dependent  on  means  and  more 
commensurate  with  aptitude,  a 
measure  readjusting  the  relations 
between  capital  and  labour  so  as 
to  secure  a more  equitable  division 
of  remuneration,  and  some  minor 
reforms.  The  statement  was  not 
allowed  to  pass  withotit  a violent 
attack  upon  the  Government  by  M. 
Jaures,  the  leader  of  the  Unified 
Socialists,  who  took  occasion  to 
expound  his  vast  and  vaporous 
scheme  of  expropriation.  M. 
Clemenceau  in  reply  delivered  the 
greatest  speech  that  has  been  heard 
for  a long  while  in  France,  a speech 
which  was  at  once  a dignified  and 
triumphant  vindication  of  his  own 
conduct  during  the  late  crisis  and  a 
singularly  clear,  cogent  and  impres- 
sive manifesto  of  the  principles  of 
progressive  individualism.  The 
Chamber  by  365  votes  to  78  ordered 
the  speech  to  be  placarded  through- 
out the  country,  while  a motion  to 
accord  the  like  honour  to  M.  Jaures 
was  defeated  by  288  votes  to  189 
(June  19).  It  is  evident  that  the 
Collectivist  propaganda  in  France 
is  at  present  but  a forlorn  hope. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  gra- 
ciousness of  Kaiser  Wilhelm’s 
demeanour  during  his  sojourn 
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at  Vienna,  June  6-7.  He  even 
condescended  to  leave  cards  in 
person  on  the  Austrian  and  Hun- 
garian Premiers,  Count  Goluchow- 
ski  and  all  the  ambassadors  ac- 
credited to  the  Austro-Hungarian 
Court ; and  to  none  of  the  guests 
whom  he  received  at  luncheon  at 
the  German  Embassy  did  he  show 
himself  more  affable  than  to  the 
Hungarian  Ministers.  Of  course, 
no  political  significance  attached 
to  the  visit : the  Emperor  came 
not  to  remove  false  impressions, 
but  to  make  the  most  of  a brief 
holiday  in  intimate  converse  with 
his  venerable  friend,  the  Emperor- 
King.  Nevertheless,  the  moment 
seemed  opportune  for  an  exchange 
of  courtesies  with  King  Victor 
Emmanuel,  to  whom  accordingly 
the  telegraph  transmitted  the 
following  succinct  but  gracious 
message : “ We  two,  united,  send  to 
our  third  true  ally  the  expression 
of  our  unchangeable  friendship. — 
William.  Francis  Joseph.”  The 
King’s  reply,  which  was  to  the 
effect  that  he  shared  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  two  Emperors  at  their 
meeting,  and  begged  the  two  allies 
to  accept  together  with  his  thanks 
for  their  kind  telegram  the  assur- 
ance of  his  true  and  unalterable 
friendship,  evoked  much  com- 
ment in  the  press,  the  expression 
“ the  two  allies  ” being  suggestive 
of  a somewhat  detached  attitude 
towards  the  Triple  Alliance  ; and, 
indeed,  it  has  long  been  doubtful 
whether  the  adhesion  of  Italy  to 
that  now  somewhat  antiquated 
pact  can  be  securely  relied  upon 
at  a pinch 

In  the  programme  of  the  new 
Austrian  Cabinet,  formed  by 
Baron  von  Beck  at  the  beginning 
of  the  month,  revision  of  the 


economic  relations  between 
Austria  and  Hungary  holds  a place 
second,  if  second,  only  to  the 
extension  of  the  franchise.  In 
Vienna  the  popular  passion  aroused 
by  the  Tariff  question  vented  itself 
on  June  10  in  a disorderly  demon- 
stration, which  cannot  fail  materi- 
ally to  diminish  the  chances  of 
an  equitable  adjustment.  Some 
18,000  or  20,000  anti-Semites, 
after  listening  to  an  inflammatory 
harangue  by  the  Burgomaster,  Dr. 
Lueger,  in  the  Rathars,  marched 
shouting,  “ Los  von  Ungarn  ! ” 
(separation  from  Hungary),  and 
displaying  placards  representing 
M.  Kossuth  on  the  gallows,  to 
the  Committee  Rooms  of  the 
Hungarian  Delegates  in  the  Bank- 
gasse  ; and,  owing  to  the  culpable 
supineness  of  the  police,  were  not 
dispersed  until  the  ground-floor 
windows  had  been  smashed,  and 
earnest  of  more  serious  mischief 
had  been  given  in  the  shape  of 
a large  open  clasp-knife  thrown 
through  one  of  the  upper-storey 
windows.  Apologies  for  this 
gross  affront  were  promptly 
tendered  to  Dr.  Wekerle  and  M. 
Kossuth  by  Baron  von  Beck  and 
the  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
Baron  von  Bienerth ; and  the 
Emperor-King,  on  his  subsequent 
reception  of  Dr.  Wekerle,  referred 
to  the  affair  in  terms  of  deep 
mortification  and  abhorrence. 
But  Magyar  blood  is  hot,  and  the 
Magyar  memory  tenacious,  and  it 
will  be  long  before  this  deliberate 
insult  offered  to  the  nation  in  the 
persons  of  its  representatives  will 
be  forgotten  or  condoned  in 
Hungary. 

Recoiling  from  the  risks  involved 
in  a forced  dissolution  of  the  Duma, 
the  Russian  Government  has  yet 
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been  unable  to  refrain  from 
harassing  it  by  instituting  prosecu- 
tions of  its  more  outspoken  mem- 
bers and  suppressing  their  news- 
papers. By  the  statutes  every  such 
prosecution  carries  with  it  the 
temporary  suspension  of  the  man- 
date of  the  prosecuted  member, 
which  may,  in  the  discretion  of  the 
Duma,  be  followed  by  his  exclusion 
from  the  Parliament  House;  and 
in  one  of  these  cases,  that  of  M. 
Oulianoff,  editor  of  the  suppressed 
Narodnoe  Delo,  the  Government 
applied  to  the  Duma  for  the  en- 
forcement of  the  latter  provision  ; 
but,  on  the  motion  of  M.  N abokoff, 
the  House,  “ considering  the  mo- 
tive of  the  prosecution  insuffi- 
cient,” declined  to  take  action,  and 
passed  to  the  order  of  the  day 
(June  14).  The  patience  and 
firmness  displayed  by  the  Duma 
have  been  admirable,  while  the 
Government  has  displayed  a degree 
of  weakness  which  is  suggestive  of 
despair,  as  indeed  its  position  has 
for  some  time  been  well-nigh 
desperate.  That  the  army  is  more 
or  less  tainted  with  the  revolution- 
ary spirit  has  long  been  manifest ; 
but  that  a mutiny  should  terminate 
as  did  that  at  Poltava  by  the  con- 
cession of  all  that  the  mutineers 
demanded  was  an  event  of  singu- 
larly evil  omen,  especially  in  view 
of  the  very  serious  recrudescence  of 
outrage  in  Poland  and  some  other 
parts  of  the  empire.  In  such  cir- 
cumstances an  outbreak  of  anti- 
Semitic  frenzy  was  to  be  expected, 
though  .hardly,  perhaps,  with  such 
malice  prepense  as  was  shown  in  the 
carefully  planned  massacre  which 
was  perpetrated  at  Bialystok,  June 
14-16.  The  bloody  work  lasted 
for  eight  hours  : some  three  hun- 
dred Jews  were  killed,  and  at  least 


as  many  more  were  wounded ; 
several  thousands  fled  to  the 
neighbouring  forest ; many  houses 
were  looted  and  wrecked,  and 
the  mob  completed  the  devasta- 
tion by  setting  fire  to  the  ruins. 
The  Duma,  suspecting  that  the 
police  were  at  the  bottom  of 
the  affair,  sent  two  deputies  to 
Bialystok  to  investigate  the  circum- 
stances, with  the  result  that  no 
shadow  of  doubt  remains  that  the 
imeute  was  organised  by  the  police 
in  concert  with  the  military.  On 
June  21  Prince  Urusoff,  in  a singu- 
larly powerful  maiden  speech, 
traced  the  responsibility  for  this 
and  similar  massacres  to  the  secret 
police  employed  by  General  Tre- 
poff.  The  rank  and  official  record 
of  the  speaker,  who  as  Governor  of 
Bessarabia  (1903)  and  Tver  (1904) 
evinced  equal  firmness  and  modera- 
tion, and  resigned  his  subsequent 
post  of  Assistant  Minister  of  the 
Interior  in  consequence  of  what  he 
had  learned  of  the  iniquities  of  the 
Trepoffian  system,  added  im- 
mensely to  the  effect  of  an  oration 
which,  though  General  Trepoff  was 
never  mentioned  by  name,  had  yet 
the  force  of  a philippic.  Prince 
Urusoff  became  the  man  of  the 
hour.  His  speech  made,  what  no 
other  of  the  speeches  delivered  in 
the  Duma  has  made,  a marked 
impression  on  the  country  at 
large.  The  Bourse  grew  firmer, 
public  opinion,  as  reflected  in 
the  newspapers,  less  pessimistic, 
the  Prefect  of  Moscow  actually 
initiated  criminal  proceedings 
against  the  Moscow  Gazette,  an 
organ  of  the  anti-Semites,  and 
prompt  action  to  avert  projected- 
‘ pogroms  ” was  taken  by  M. 
Stolypin,  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior.  That  the  Duma  has 
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gained  a great  moral  victory  is 
undeniable,  and  it  has  been  gained 
at  an  auspicious  moment ; for 
though  the  bureaucracy  is  not 
likelv  to  yield  until  convinced  that 
force  is  no  remedy,  the  most  san- 
guine of  optimists  must  now  be 
disquieted  by  the  spread  of  dis- 
affection in  the  army.  Mutinies 
have  occurred  at  Riazan,  Sevastopol 
and  Batum  (June  19-25)  ; restive- 
ness and  sympathy  with  the  popular 
cause  have  been  manifested  by  the 


military  in  many  other  quarters, 
even  by  the  Guards  at  St.  Peters- 
burg ; and  though  it  would  be  rash 
to  infer  that  the  army  at  large  is 
as  yet  prepared  to  fraternise  with 
the  people,  a prolongation  of  the 
crisis  can  but  make  matters  worse, 
while  the  embarrassment  of  the 
Government  is  increased  by  the 
imminence  of  famine  in  the 
Lower  Volga  provinces,  lack  of 
cash,  and  the  exhaustion  of  its 
credit. 
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EDUARD  VON  HARTMANN 

The  death  on  June  6 of  Eduard 
von  Hartmann  at  his  villa  at  Gross 
Lichterfelde,  near  Berlin,  removes 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the 
philosophical  Epigoni  of  Germany. 
Born  on  February  23,  1842,  in 
Berlin,  where  his  father,  a military 
officer,  held  a permanent  post  in 
the  artillery  department,  the  future 
philosopher  passed  with  more  than 
ordinary  credit  through  the  gym- 
nasium, but,  preferring  a military 
to  an  academic  career,  obtained  a 
commission  in  the  Guards’  Artil- 
lery Regiment.  He  was,  however, 
soon  compelled  to  retire  from  the 
army  by  an  incurable  disease  of 
the  knee-cap ; and  after  making 
some  essays  in  painting  and  music, 
which  discovered  to  him  that  he 
had  more  taste  than  talent  for 
those  arts,  he  applied  himself 
seriously  to  the  study  of  philosophy. 
He  read  widely,  but  found  no 
school  to  which  he  could  attach 
himself,  and  early  conceived  the 
idea  that  the  truth  must  lie  in  the 
mean  between  Hegel  and  Schopen- 


hauer. By  a polemical  essay  on 
the  “ Dialectic  Method,”  pub- 
lished in  1868,  he  cleared  the 
ground  for  an  inductive  treatise 
which  he  had  for  some  time  had 
in  hand,  the  “ Philosophic  des 
Unbewussten,”  which  on  its 
appearance  in  the  following  year 
established  his  reputation.  Fre- 
quently reprinted  in  Germany,  it 
was  translated  into  English  by 
Dr.  Coupland  in  1884,  and  is  still 
generally  regarded  as  Hartmann’s 
most  important  work.  In  the 
defence  and  development  of  his 
system  Hartmann  laboured  assid- 
uously for  the  greater  part  of  his 
life.  Among  his  later  works  may 
be  mentioned  : ‘‘  Phanomenologie 
des  Sittlichen  Bewusstseins,”  1879, 
“ Zur  Geschichte  und  Begrun- 
dung  des  Pessimismus,”  1880, 
“ Die  Religion  des  Geistes,”  1882, 
“ Das  Religiose  Bewusstsein  der 
Menschheit  im  Stufengang  seiner 
Entwickelung,”  1882,  Ethische 
Studien,”  1898,  and  “ Die  Welt- 
anschauung der  Modernen  Phy- 
sik,”  1902.  His  minor  works 
include  a dramatic  poem,  “ Tristan 
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und  Isolde,”  1871,  two  volumes  of 
Essays,  1872  and  1^76,  Der 
Ideengehalt  des  Goethes’chen 
Faust,”  1872,  and  “ Shakespeare’s 
Romeo  und  Julia,”  1874. 

In  his  endeavour  to  reconcile 
Hegel  and  Schopenhauer,  Hart- 
mann was  driven  to  take  his  stand 
fV  ijierai^fila  aKorov  between  the 
Panlogic al  Idea  of  the  one  and  the 
Alogical  Will  of  the  other.  The 
tertium  quid  he  conceived  as  in- 
tuitive intelligence  and  will  in 
absolute  unity,  which,  by  contra- 
distinction to  the  discursive  and 
reflective  human  consciousness,  he 
termed  ‘‘  das  Unbewusste,”  the 
Unconscious.  Of  the  existence 
of  this  “ Unconscious  ” he  found 
evidence  in  reflex  action  and  in- 
stinct, in  all  the  vital  and  chemical 
processes,  and,  indeed,  throughout 
the  economy  of  nature.  His  philo- 
sophy is  thus  essentially  teleologi- 
cal, and  he  even  concurs  with 
Leibnitz  in  holding  the  world  to 
be  the  best  of  all  possible  worlds. 
Nevertheless  his  pessimism  is  of 
the  deepest  dye : this  best  of  all 
possible  worlds  he  finds  to  be, 
after  all,  so  bad  that  it  had  better 
never  have  been,  and  can  only 
have  come  into  being  by  an  act  of 
unreason  on  the  part  of  the  Un- 
conscious, whose  wisdom  in  its 
subsequent  governance,  though  the 
highest  possible,  yet  does  not  pre- 
clude a permanent  excess  of  pain 
over  pleasure,  which  increases 
with  the  development  of  reflec- 
tion, and  must  still  increase 
until  annihilation  shall  be  the 
sole  hope,  not,  as  now,  of  the 
Hite  alone,  but  of  the  entire 
human  species. 

This  great  sage’s  Weltschmerz 
was,  however,  compatible  with 
apparent  enjoymept  of  social  gnd 
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domestic  life.  He  leaves  a widow 
and  several  children. 


SIR  CHARLES  TENNANT 

On  June  4 died,  in  his  eighty- 
third  year.  Sir  Charles  Tennant, 
Bart.,  of  The  Glen,  Innerleithen, 
N.B.,  and  40  Grosvenor  Square, 
W.  He  was  descended  from  a 
family  who  had  made  their  name 
by  the  foundation  and  the  suc- 
cessful development  of  the  great 
chemical  works  at  St.  Rollox, 
Glasgow,  and  from  them  he  in- 
herited the  business  capacity  which, 
conjoined  to  his  own  extraordinary 
energy,  made  him  so  successful  in 
the  field  of  commerce.  One  of  the 
chiefest  features  of  his  character 
was  a keen  and  acute  judgment 
which  enabled  him  to  discriminate 
with  certainty  between  good  and 
bad,  and  this  power  of  discrimina- 
tion was  by  no  means  confined  to 
his  commercial  life.  Witness  the 
collection  of  pictures,  prints, 
books  and  objets  <^art^  which  he 
gathered  round  him.  Amongst  the 
pictures  are  to  be  found  examples 
of  Gainsborough,  Reynolds,  Rom- 
ney, and  Hoppner  at  their  best 
period.  Further,  many  or  most  of 
these  pictures  were  acquired  at  a 
time  when  artificial  “booming” 
had  yet  to  make  sale  prices  and 
not  personal  taste  a guide  to  pur- 
chasers. He  was  a trustee  of  the 
National  Gallery,  and  presented 
to  the  Portrait  Gallery  the  famous 
portrait  of  Mr.  Gladstone  by 
Millais.  He  was  a personal  friend 
of  the  great  Liberal  statesman, 
and  as  his  supporter  for  many 
years  took  an  active  part  in  politics, 
sitting  as  a member  of  Parliament 
from  1879  to  1886,  first  for  one  of 
the  divisions  of  GJasgow  and  late? 
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for  Peebles  and  Selkirk.  In  his 
later  years  he  took  up  the  cause  of 
Tariff  Reform,  and  gave  his  support 
to  the  policy  advocated  by  Mr. 
Chamberlain. 

By  his  death  those  who  knew 
him  lose  a friend  courteous,  kind 
and  generous,  and  of  those  who 
feel  this  loss  the  circle  is  no  small 
one. 

His  death  followed  rather  sud- 
denly on  an  illness  which  first 
attacked  him  in  Biarritz  early  in 
the  spring  of  this  year.  Up  to  his 
last  days  he  retained  his  charac- 
teristic quickness  of  intellect,  and 
letters  written  in  the  eighty-third 
year  of  his  life  show  a handwriting 
which  for  firmness  and  legibility 
would  do  credit  to  a man  of  half 
his  years.  Sir  Charles  was  twice 
married,  and  leaves  a large  family. 
He  is  succeeded  by  Edward  Priaulx, 
his  eldest  surviving  son. 

June  I.  The  death  occurred  this 
day  of  Mr.  William  Marshall,  at 
the  age  of  sixty-six.  Well  known 
as  a surveyor  and  valuer  of  excep- 
tional talent,  Mr.  Marshall  had  in 
earlier  life  served  in  the  Indian 
Navy.  Important  duties  had  then 
been  assigned  to  him,  and  his 
chart  of  the  Middle  Straits  was 
accepted  by  the  Admiralty  as 
official.  Through  his  observations, 
too,  he  was  enabled  to  correct  a 
serious  error  in  the  localisation  of 
the  Andaman  Islands.  He  retired 
on  the  abolition  of  the  Indian  Navy 
in  1863. 

June  I.  Mrs.  Fothergill  Rob- 
inson died  this  day,  at  the  age  of 
sixty-six.  She  was  the  second 
daughter  of  George  Richmond  the 
artist,  and  a friend  of  Ruskin.  She 
married  in  1869  Rob- 

inson, Vice-Chancellor  of  the 


Duchy  of  Lancaster.  Her  deep 
interest  in  art  and  literature 
brought  her  into  contact  with 
many  of  the  most  notable  persons 
of  her  day. 

June  4.  Mr.  William  Cud- 
worth,  late  chief  engineer  to  the 
North-Eastern  Railway,  died  this 
day,  at  the  age  of  ninety.  His 
connection  with  railway  engineer- 
ing dated  from  the  original  Stock- 
ton  and  Darlington  line.  The 
funeral  took  place  at  the  Friends’ 
Burial  Ground,  Skinnergate,  Dar- 
lington. 

June  4.  The  death  occurred 
this  day  of,  the  Ven.  John  Henry 
Sapte,  at  the  age  of  eighty-four. 
From  Emmanuel  College,  Cam- 
bridge,where  he  graduated  in  1845, 
he  went  as  deacon  to  Cuddesdon  ; 
and  the  following  year,  being  then 
in  priest’s  orders,  he  accepted  the 
rectory  of  Cranleigh,  in  which 
incumbency  he  continued  until  his 
death.  Appointed  an  honorary 
canon  of  Winchester  in  1871,  he 
was  promoted  residentiary  canon 
and  Archdeacon  of  Surrey  in  1888, 
in  which  year  he  resigned  the  rural 
deanery  of  Guildford,  a post  he 
had  filled  for  seven  years.  The 
funeral  took  place  at  Cranleigh. 

June  4.  A notice  of  Sir  Charles 
Tennant,  whose  death  occurred 
this  day,  will  be  found  at  p.  103. 

June  4.  Mr.  Francis  William 
Webb,  for  fifty  years  in  the  em- 
ployment of  the  London  and 
North-Western  Railway,  died  this 
day.  Appointed  works  manager 
in  1861,  he  introduced  many 
improvements  of  the  highest  im- 
portance into  locomotive  construc- 
tion. His  advocacy  of  the  com- 
pound system  is  well  known  to 
engineers,  while  his  numberless 
inventions  in  railway  apparatus 
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place  him  among  the  foremost 
mechanical  engineers  of  his  time. 
He  retired  in  1902. 

June  5.  Mr.  Walter  Graham 
Blackie,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  in  his 
ninety-first  year.  Dr.  Blackie 
entered  the  publishing  firm  of 
Blackie  and  Sons  immediately  upon 
leaving  Glasgow  University,  and 
devoted  himself  to  its  interests 
throughout  his  life.  He  neverthe- 
less found  time  for  much  philan- 
thropic and  educational  work  in 
Glasgow.  Dr.  Blackie  was  clerk 
of  the  Glasgow  University  Council 
and  a member  of  the  Universities 
Commission. 

June  6.  General  Dessirier, 
Military  Governor  of  Paris  since 
1903.  He  had  served  with  dis- 
tinction in  the  Franco-German 
War,  and  was  recognised  as  one  of 
the  ablest  ofl&cers  in  the  French 
Army. 

June  6.  A notice  of  Eduard 
VON  Hartmann,  whose  death 
occurred  this  day,  will  be  found  at 
p.  102. 

June  6.  Col.  Sir  F.  H.  Jenkins, 
K.C.B.,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
three.  He  entered  the  Bengal 
Army  in  1851,  and  saw  active 
service  six  years  later  before  Delhi. 
In  1859  commanded  the  4th 
Sikhs  against  the  Waziris,  and  in 
i860  against  the  Mahsuds.  He 
was  engaged  in  the  Umbela  expe- 
dition in  1863,  and  subsequently 
in  the  Afghan  War.  He  received 
knighthood  in  1897. 

June  6.  The  Rev.  Viscount 
Molesworth  died  this  day  at  the  age 
of  seventy-six.  The  son  of  Captain 
J.  Molesworth,  R.N.,  he  succeeded 
his  uncle  in  the  title  in  1875  as 
eighth  viscount.  Lord  Molesworth 
was  ordained  in  1865,  his  first 
incumbency  being  that  of  St. 
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Petrock  Minor,  Cornwall,  which 
he  continued  to  hold  from  1876  to 
1898.  The  funeral  took  place  at 
Bournemouth  Cemetery. 

June  6.  Sir  Frederick  Peel, 
K.C.M.G.,  died  this  day,  at  the 
age  of  eighty-three.  After  a par- 
liamentary career  of  great  promise 
which  lasted,  with  an  interruption 
of  two  years,  from  1852  to  1865, 
he  was  appointed  to  the  Commis- 
sion of  Railways  and  Canals  in 
1873.  Reconstituted  in  1888,  the 
work  of  the  Commission  became 
more  important.  It  sits  under 
the  presidency  of  a Judge,  and  its 
three  members  are  required  to 
adjudicate  upon  most  intricate 
questions  of  trade  and  the  inci- 
dence of  rates.  In  this  capacity 
Sir  F.  Peel  displayed  for  over 
thirty  years  the  highest  qualities ; 
his  cool  judgment  and  the  acute- 
ness with  which  he  disengaged  the 
leading  facts  of  problems  under 
discussion  entitling  his  name  to 
the  deep  respect  in  which  it  has 
always  been  held.  The  funeral 
took  place  at  the  parish  church, 
Hampton-in-Arden. 

June  7.  The  death  occurred 
this  day  of  Mr.  Edmund  Back- 
house, at  the  age  of  eighty-two. 
Mr.  Backhouse  commenced  his 
business  career  by  joining  the 
banking  firm  of  Backhouse  and  Co. 
as  junior  partner,  when  only 
twenty -one.  In  1858  he  became 
senior  partner.  Politics,  however, 
engaged  a large  part  of  his  atten- 
tion, and  he  entered  Parliament 
in  1867  as  the  first  Member  for 
Darlington.  He  retired  in  1880. 
The  funeral  took  place  at  Trebah, 
Falmouth. 

June  Sir  Halliday  Macart- 
ney died  this  day,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-three.  After  serving  in 
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the  Crimean  War,  on  the  medical 
staff,  he  joined  the  Army  Medical 
Department,  and  was  sent  to  India. 
Thence  he  accompanied  his  regi- 
ment, the  old  99th,  to  China,  at 
the  time  of  the  Taiping  rebellion. 
For  his  assistance  then  rendered 
he  won  the  regard  of  Li  Hung- 
Chang,  and  was  given  the  charge 
of  the  Nankin  Arsenal.  At  the 
request  of  Li  Hung-Chang,  too, 
he  proceeded  to  London  on  a high 
diplomatic  mission.  The  advan- 
tage of  his  co-operation  was  made 
evident  to  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment. His  subsequent  career  was 
devoted  to  the  furthering  of  their 
interests,  and  in  the  position  of 
British  Secretary  and  Adviser  to 
the  Chinese  Legation  he  rendered 
for  over  twenty  years  service  of 
the  highest  value  to  his  diplomatic 
chiefs.  He  was  created  a K.C.M.G. 
in  1885.  funeral  took  place 

at  Dandrennan  Abbey  church- 
yard, Kirkcudbright. 

June  8.  The  death  occurred 
this  day  of  Sir  James  Thompson, 
at  the  age  of  seventy-one.  For 
nearly  sixty  years  Sir  James 
Thompson  had  been  connected 
with  the  Caledonian  Railway,  of 
which  from  1901  he  was 
Chairman.  He  had  worked  his 
way  up  from  a minor  clerkship  to 
district  goods  manager  (1865). 
Appointed  general  manager  in 
1882,  he  was  elected  in  1900  to 
the  board,  where  ,his  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  system  in  every 
grade  and  department  made  of 
him  a valued  colleague,  and,  sub- 
sequently, a leader  of  the  soundest 
qualities. 

June  9.  The  Right  Rev. 
William  Carpenter  Bompas, 
Bishop  of  Selkirk,  in  his  seventy- 
second  year.  Ordained  deacon  in 


1859?  decided  in  1865  to  apply 
himself  to  missionary  labour,  and 
sailed  for  North  America.  In  the 
following  year  he  commenced  his 
work  among  the  Indians  at  Great 
Bear  Lake.  He  was  consecrated 
Bishop  of  Athabasca  in  1874.  Two 
subsequent  subdivisions  of  his 
diocese  left  Dr.  Bompas  the  Yukon 
Territory,  with  200,000  square 
miles  to  administer  ; a task  which 
he  continued  from  1891  until  his 
death.  He  was  author  of  The 
Diocese  of  Mackenzie  River,” 
“ The  Symmetry  of  Scripture,” 
and  other  publications. 

June  9.  Canon  Richard  Tra- 
vers Smith,  D.D.,  at  the  age  of 
seven ty-three.  He  gradual td  at 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  in  1853, 
and  was  ordained  in  1855.  After 
holding  several  curacies,  he  ac- 
cepted the  living  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew’s, Dublin,  in  1871,  and  con- 
tinued to  hold  it  until  1904.  He 
was  given  a canonry  of  St.  Patrick’s 
in  1872.  Canon  Travers  Smith 
was  the  author  of  several  publica- 
tions on  matters  of  ritual,  and  of 
studies  on  ‘‘  The  Church  in 
France,”  “ St.  Basil,”  and  other 
subjects  to  which  he  was  able  to 
bring  the  resources  of  ripe  scholar- 
ship and  wide  reading.  The 
funeral  took  place  at  St.  Bartholo- 
mew’s, Dublin. 

June  10.  The  death  occurred 
this  day  of  the  Right  Hon.  Richard 
John  Seddon,  Premier  of  New 
Zealand,  in  his  sixty-first  year. 
Mr,  Seddon  went  to  New  Zealand 
when  about  twenty-one  as  a gold 
miner,  and  after  several  years  of 
hard  work,  commenced  his  public 
career  in  1869,  as  a member  of  the 
Road  Board.  He  entered  the  New 
Zealand  Parliament  ten  years 
later  member  for  JCumara, 
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which  constituency  he  continued 
to  represent  until  his  death.  He 
became  Premier  in  1893,  and  by 
his  forceful  personality  succeeded 
in  carrying  many  legislative  re- 
forms of  the  greatest  benefit  to 
the  Colony  with  which  his  name 
will  long  be  honourably  associated. 

June  10.  Lord  Templemore 
died  this  day,  in  his  eighty-fifth 
year.  He  succeeded  his  father, 
Arthur  Chichester,  the  first  Baron, 
in  1837.  He  served  for  a short 
time  with  the  Life  Guards,  retir- 
ing in  1843,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
two.  The  funeral  took  place  at 
Kensal  Green  Cemetery. 

June  II.  Sir  Hector  Lange- 
viN,  K.C.M.G.,  died  this  day  in 
his  eightieth  year.  Called  to  the 
Canadian  Bar  in  1850,  he  entered 
the  Quebec  city  council  six  years 
later.  In  1857  he  was  elected 
Mayor,  and  was  returned  to  the 
Legislative  Assembly.  There  he 
soon  made  his  influence  felt,  and 
in  1864  held  the  office  of  Solicitor- 
General  for  Lower  Canada.  Upon 
the  political  act  by  which  Canada 
became  a Dominion,  Langevin 
again  took  office,  and  in  1879  was 
made  Minister  of  Public  Works 
under  Macdonald.  In  1891, 
following  upon  the  official  inves- 
tigation of  certain  misdemeanours 
in  his  own  and  other  Government 
departments,  Sir  Hector  Langevin, 
who  vigorously  denied  the  accusa- 
tions, retired  from  office,  and  did 
not  seek  re-election. 

June  12.  Lady  Louisa  Howard, 
daughter  of  the  third  Marquis  of 
Lansdowne,  and  widow  of  the  son 
of  the  sixteenth  Earl  of  Suffolk, 
died  this  day  in  her  ninety-fourth 
year.  The  funeral  took  place  at 
East  Woodhay,  near  Newbury. 

June  13.  The  death  occurred 
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this  day  of  Rear-Admiral  H.  L. 
Fanshawe  Royle,  in  his  fifty- 
eighth  year.  Entering  the  Navy- 
in  1862,  he  saw  service  in  the 
Egyptian  War  of  1882.  For  his 
gallant  conduct  in  the  operations 
on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa  in 
1891  he  received  the  D.S.O.  He 
retired  from  active  service  in  1904, 
and  was  promoted  Rear-Admiral 
early  in  the  present  year.  The 
funeral  took  place  at  Plymouth. 

June  14.  Major  Hugh  Vachell 
Bradley,  of  the  9th  Gurkhas,  at 
the  age  of  forty-one.  He  joined 
the  Indian  Staff  Corps  in  1886 
and  saw  service  in  Lushai,  and  in 
Manipur,  and  later  in  the  Tirah 
campaign.  He  was  a son  of  the 
late  Dean  Bradley,  and  a most 
promising  officer. 

June  14.  Lieut.-Col.  L.  J.  F. 
Jones,  at  the  age  of  seventy-one. 
He  had  served  v/ith  the  7th  Fusi- 
liers in  the  Crimea,  1854,  and 
with  the  88th  Regiment  in  the 
Mutiny.  His  conduct  in  each 
campaign  gained  him  decorations  ; 
and  he  was  breveted  major  after 
the  subjugation  of  Oudh.  He 
retired  in  1872. 

June  16.  Mr.  Robert  Hadden, 
J.P.,  the  oldest  proprietor  of  the 
Liverpool  Courier^  died  this  day,  at 
the  age  of  seventy-six.  He  had 
been  connected  with  the  paper 
for  over  half  a century. 

June  17.  The  death  was  this 
day  announced  from  Philadelphia 
of  Mr.  Harry  N.  Pillsbury,  in 
his  thirty-fourth  year.  He  had 
been  World’s  Champion  for  chess, 
in  1895  ; and  American  Champion 
since  1898. 

June  17.  Mr.  Thomas  Robert- 
son, C.V.O.,  Special  Government 
Commissioner  for  Indian  Railways. 
The  detailed  knowledge  of  railway 
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management  which  distinguished 
him,  was  acquired  during  his 
superintendence  of  the  Highland 
Railway  from  1875  to  1890,  and 
in  the  general  management  of  the 
Great  Northern  Railway  of  Ire- 
land. He  was  made  Chairman  of 
Public  Works,  Ireland,  in  1896, 
and  held  the  position  for  five  years. 
Mr.  Robertson’s  investigation  into 
Indian  railways  and  report  thereon 
led  to  the  establishment  of  a 
special  Railway  Board,  under  whose 
direction  many  important  reforms 
have  already  been  effected.  The 
decoration  of  C.V.O.was  conferred 
on  Mr.  Robertson  in  1900. 

^une  18.  The  death  of  Mr. 
George  James  Snelus,  F.R.S., 
occurred  this  day,  in  his  sixty- 
ninth  year.  A metallurgist  of 
finely  trained  intelligence,  his 
principal  achievement  was  to  in- 
troduce the  process  of  lining  the 
Bessemer  converter  with  a sub- 
stance that  should  not  be  acted  on 
by  basic  slag.  The  object  was  to 
eliminate  phosphorus  from  the 
molten  metal,  thus  producing  a 
steel  metallurgically  pure.  Sub- 
sequent improvements  of  his 
method,  by  himself  and  others, 
obtained  this  end ; and  for  the 
service  he  had  rendered  to  the 
iron  and  steel  industry  he  received 
the  Bessemer  medal  in  1883.  He 
was  a Vice-President  of  the  Iron 
and  Steel  Institute.  The  funeral 
took  place  at  Arlecdon. 

June  19.  The  death  occurred 
this  day  of  Canon  H.  T.  E. 
Barlow,  in  his  forty-third  year. 
From  St.  Paul’s  School  he  went  to 
St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge, 
where  he  graduated  in  1885.  Or- 
dained in  1889,  he  was  appointed 
junior  dean  of  his  old  college  in 
1894.  He  accepted  the  college 


living  of  Marwood,  Devon,  in 
1900,  and  in  1902  that  of  Lawford 
near  Manningtree,  in  which  year 
too  he  was  given  an  honorary 
canonry  of  Carlisle.  Canon  Barlow 
was  a son  of  the  Dean  of  Peter- 
borough. The  funeral  took  place 
at  Lawford  parish  church. 

June  19.  The  Ven.  Archdeacon 
Brooke,  at  the  age  of  seventy. 
Ordained  in  i860,  his  first  incum- 
bency was  that  of  Easthope,  Here- 
fordshire. In  1867  he  accepted 
the  rectory  of  Thornhill  near 
Dewsbury,  which  he  resigned  in 
1888  on  his  appointment  to  the 
Archdeaconry  of  Halifax,  in  the 
then  newly  - formed  diocese  of 
Wakefield. 

June  20.  Sir  George  Thomas 
Brown,  C.B.,  died  this  day,  at  the 
age  of  seventy-eight.  Appointed 
Professor  of  Veterinary  Science  to 
the  Royal  Agricultural  College, 
Cirencester,  in  1850,  he  was  called 
to  the  Veterinary  Department  of 
the  Privy  Council  in  1865,  of 
which  department  he  became 
chief  adviser  in  1872.  In  1888 
he  was  made  Principal  of  the 
Royal  Veterinary  College.  He 
retired  in  i 896. 

June  23.  The  Duke  of  Almo- 
dovar, at  the  age  of  fifty-four. 
Well  remembered  as  the  President 
of  the  Algeciras  Conference,  which 
his  diplomatic  guidance  prevented 
from  becoming  merely  abortive, 
the  Duke  had,  under  Sefior  Se- 
gasta,  twice  served  as  Foreign 
Minister,  and  in  the  present  Cabi- 
net was  an  able  colleague  of  Sehor 
Moret. 

June  23.  Mr.  A.  H.  Wall,  in 
his  seventy-eighth  year.  At  one 
time  a member  of  Macready’s 
theatrical  company,  he  became 
successively  a miniature  painter. 
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and  in  1851  a photographer’s  assis- 
tant. Attracted  to  journalism, 
Mr.  Wall  became  Australian 
editor  of  the  Illustrated  London 
Nizas,  and  was  the  first  editor  of 
the  Lady^s  Pictorial.  He  went  to 
Stratford  about  sixteen  years  ago 
as  librarian  of  the  Memorial  Li- 
brary, and  in  this  position  found 
opportunity  for  the  study  of 
Shakespearean  literature,  a pursuit 
that  engaged  his  deep  interest  for 
many  years.  The  funeral  took 
place  at  the  cemetery,  Stratford- 
on-Avon. 

'June  25.  The  Rev.  J.  W. 
Shepard,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
two.  He  joined  the  teaching 
staflF  of  St.  Paul’s  School  in  1862, 
being  promoted  to  surmaster  in 
1899.  He  was  a sound  scholar, 
having  taken  a first  class  at  Balliol, 
and  will  long  be  remembered  at 
St.  Paul’s  School  as  a master  of 
ability  and  enthusiasm. 

June  26.  Colonel  Mark  Sever 
Bell,  V.C.,  died  this  day  at  the 
age  of  sixty- three.  Joining  the 
Royal  Engineers  in  18.62,  he  saw 
service  with  the  Bhutan  field  force 
in  1865,  1868,  during  the 

Hazara  campaign,  made  a march 
of  six  hundred  miles,  which  gained 
for  him  recognition  by  his  supe- 
riors. Colonel  Bell  won  his  V.C. 
in  the  Ashanti  War,  1873,  at  the 
battle  of  Ordahsu,  for  intrepid 
conduct  in  constructing  earth- 
works under  heavy  fire.  He  also 
took  part  in  the  Burmese  cam- 
paign, 1886.  His  travels,  which 
were  very  extensive,  made  him 
acquainted  with  the  remoter  dis- 
tricts of  China,  Persia  and  Asia 
Minor.  He  retired  from  the  army 
in  1900.  The  funeral  took  place 
at  South  Ascot. 

June  28.  Dr.  Robert  Craik, 
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at  the  age  of  seventy-seven.  Born 
at  Montreal,  he  went  to  McGill 
University  in  1850,  when  he  took 
a brilliant  degree.  He  returned 
to  the  University  in  1856  as  de- 
monstrator of  anatomy,  and  after 
filling  positions  of  increasing  im- 
portance, became  Dean  of  the 
Medical  Faculty  in  1889. 

June  29.  Admiral  Sir  Henry 
Chads, K.C.B.,  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
seven.  He  entered  the  Navy  in  1832 
and  saw  service,  first  against  the 
pirates  that  infested  Sumatra,  and 
subsequently  in  the  Baltic  in  1854, 
where  his  conduct  won  the  ad- 
miration of  the  Marshal  in  com- 
mand of  the  French.  He  was 
appointed  rear-admiral  in  1866 
and  vice-admiral  in  1872.  From 
1876  to  1877  he  was  in  command 
at  the  Nore,  and  in  the  latter  year 
was  advanced  full  admiral. 

June  29.  The  death  occurred 
this  day  of  M.  Albert  Sorel,  at 
the  age  of  sixty-four.  An  his- 
torian of  the  highest  reputation, 
his  great  work  on  “ Europe  and 
the  French  Revolution  ” (pub- 
lished 1885-1891)  displays  the 
minute  accuracy  and  brilliant  ex- 
position that  characterise  all  he 
has  written.  He  was  elected  to 
the  Academy  of  Moral  and  Politi- 
cal Sciences  in  1889,  and  to  the 
French  Academy  in  1893.  The 
Institute  recently  presented  him 
with  the  Osiris  prize  in  recognition 
of  the  value  of  his  researches  in 
political  history.  Amongst  his 
best-known  works  are  the  “ Diplo- 
matic History  of  the  Franco- 
German  War”  (1875),  “Montes- 
quieu” (1887),  and  “Madame  de 
Stael”  (1891). 

June  30.  The  death  occurred 
this  day  of  M.  Paul  Duval,  known 
as  Jean  Lorrain,  the  poet  and 
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novelist,  whose  strange  and  sinister 
personality  attracted  to  himself 
and  his  writings  considerable 
notoriety.  He  was  the  author  of 
“ Yapthis,’^  a play  in  verse,  of 

Sainte  Roulette,’’  a comedy,  and 
of  many  novels.  His  journalistic 
work  gave  full  scope  to  the  methods 
by  which  he  sought  to  gain  atten- 
tion, and  which  gave  him  such  a 
large  literary  following.  He  was 
born  in  1855. 

June  30.  The  death  occurred 
this  day  of  The  O’Conor  Don,  at 


the  age  of  sixty-eight.  The  Right 
Hon.  C.  O.  O’Conor,  who  traced 
his  descent  from  O’Conor,  King  of 
Connaught,  was  the  eldest  son  of 
the  late  Denis  O’Conor  Don.  In 
i860  he  entered  Parliament  as 
member  for  Roscommon  and  held 
the  seat  until  1880.  In  1896  he 
acted  as  Chairman  of  the  Finan- 
cial Relations  Commission.  The 
O’ Conor  Don  published  a history 
of  the  ancient  house  of  which  he 
was  the  head,  and  also  several 
essays  on  political  subjects. 
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In  country  places  it  often  chances 
that  bad  weather  has  delayed  the 
getting  in  of  the  hay  crop,  and  that 
all  available  men  are  pressed  into 
the  service  of  the  fields.  Then 
nature  reigns  unaided  in  the  gar- 
den ; and  very  beautiful  these 
temporarily  neglected  spots  may 
become. 

Such  a garden  surrounds  an  old 
broad  low  stone-built  manor-house 
that  is  now  a farm  and  was  once  a 
monastery.  One  projecting  wing, 
which  shelters  the  garden  from  the 
north,  is  covered  by  a wealth  of 
roses,  that  trail  luxuriantly  and 
seem  to  have  taken  the  law  of  their 
being  wholly  into  their  own  care. 
The  face  of  the  house  is  covered 
with  jessamine  and  vine.  Un- 
doubtedly the  critical  would  say 
that  the  vine  wants  pruning  ; but 
the  graceful  free  finals  of  the  long 
summer-shoots  are  possibly  able  to 
give  more  pleasure  to  the  eye 
than  its  fruit  would  ever  give  to  the 
palate.  An  avenue  of  grand  old 
yew  trees,  said  to  have  been 


planted  by  the  monks,  runs  parallel 
with  the  projecting  wing;  there  is 
a broad  stone  footpath  beneath  the 
trees  leading  to  a deep  cool  porch, 
in  which  are  seats  on  both  sides. 
The  yews  are  clipped  into  high 
arches  that  open  on  to  the  flat 
lawns,  on  which  peacocks  strut  and 
testify  to  the  broadmindedness  of 
the  owner,  who  allows  that — 
though  the  destruction  they 
doubtless  cause  among  his  flowers 
is  great — the  birds  provide  colour 
it  would  be  impossible  to  exceed 
by  the  most  brilliant  of  flowers. 
On  the  south  lawn  is  a very  large 
and  prosperous  tree-peony.  A 
stone  wall  shuts  off  the  kitchen 
garden,  and  here  the  colour  begins. 
The  grass  paths  are  rather  narrow, 
and  in  places  seem  quite  lost  under 
the  spreading  wealth  of  poppies 
and  corn-flowers.  There  is  an 
avenue  of  giant  sunflowers  at  least 
ten  feet  high  ; and  there  are  great 
old  plants  of  lavender,  whose  spikes 
of  grey  will  soon  show  their  purple 
blossoms  in  - masses  about  the 
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borders  (three  feet  wide)  that  edge 
the  grass  paths.  Beyond  them 
vegetables  claim  the  best  attention 
of  the  old  man  who  “ ’tends  to  ’em 
all.”  He  has  an  original  way  of 
dealing  with  his  celery.  The  lie 
of  the  land  is  somewhat  dry,  and 
he  likes  to  flood  his  trench  about 
once  a week  ; so  his  plan  is  to  keep 
it,  all  the  summer  through,  much 
as  it  was  when  he  first  pricked  out 
his  plants.  As  they  grow  he  puts 
thick  paper  round  each  “ head.” 
This  acts  as  a substitute  for  the 
usual  “ earthing  up  ” (leaving  the 
trench  open),  and  he  finds  it  quite 
easy  to  give  as  much  water,  or 
other  food,  as  he  thinks  fit.  When 
the  winter  sets  in  he  “ earths-up  ” 
to  keep  out  frost,  and,  although  the 
season  may  be  bad,  his  celery  is  as 
crisp  and  white  and  big  as  any  to 
be  found  in  Covent  Garden. 

One  of  the  little  side  paths  is 
edged  with  a bank  of  snapdragons, 
and  another  has  a broad  belt  of 
pinks,  which  seem  to  continue  to 
blossom  long  after  their  allotted 
days.  Over  another  low  stone 
wall  lies  the  large  old-fashioned 
orchard,  with  big  free-growing 
trees  (not  such  as  the  modern 
market  gardener  of  Evesham 
grows) ; their  trunks  are  grey  and 
their  boughs  gnarled.  The  grass 
is  long  and  the  shadows  deep  ; the 
ripening  fruit  is  showing  gold  and 
red  among  the  leaves.  Beyond  are 
fields,  and  beyond  the  fields  stretch 
the  blue  Cots  wold  hills.  At  mid- 
day the  garden  is  absolutely  still ; 
all  the  men  are  in  the  fields,  and  I 
hope  it  is  not  paradoxical  to  say 
that  the  silence  speaks. 

The  small  suburban  garden 
seems  best  treated  as  an  elabora- 
tion of  the  “ window-box.”  It  is 
undeniable  that  one  of  the  charms 


of  our  garden — possibly  the  great- 
est charm — is  the  feeling  of  soli- 
tude to  be  found  there  ; and  this 
is  scarcely  obtainable,  eren  by  the 
aid  of  a quite  powerful  imagina- 
tion, when  our  musings  may  be 
disturbed  at  any  moment  by  the 
sound  of  a neighbour’s  voice.  To 
arrange  a vista  from  some  pleasant 
window  is  probably  the  best  use  to 
make  of  such  a garden,  and  the 
pergola  is  very  helpful.  The  posts 
should  be  high,  ten  feet  out  of  the 
ground,  and  they  should  edge  a 
grass  path  at  least  six  feet  wide. 
Even  if  our  plot  is  only  thirty  feet 
by  forty  feet  we  can  get  a pleasant 
shady  grass  walk;  as  forty  feet 
gives  room  for  five  or  six  posts  on 
each  side  of  the  walk  we  may  get 
a choice  of  ten  or  twelve  good 
climbing  roses,  and  each  post  may 
have,  in  addition  to  its  rose,  either 
wistaria,  clematis,  jessamine  or 
laburnum.  When  the  pergola  is 
fairly  covered  it  forms  a pleasant 
screen  from  the  neighbours’  win- 
dows. On  each  side  of  the  grass 
walk  we  shall  have  twelve  feet  for 
herbaceous  borders  and  flowering 
shrubs.  In  the  management  of  a 
small  garden  probably  the  most 
difiicult  point  to  decide  is  what 
not  to  grow.  A sorry  effect  is 
produced  if  we  attempt  to  make 
individuals  with  decided  incom- 
patibility of  temperament  live 
happily  together.  However  com- 
mon a plant  may  be,  if  it  is  happy 
it  adds  to  our  pleasure  far  more 
than  any  rare  thing  that  only 
lives  because  we  will  not  let  it 
die,  and  not  because  it  finds  life 
pleasant. 

Now  is  the  time  to  plant  the 
autumn  crocus  (crocus  officinalis  or 
saffron),  which  is  well  worthy  of 
more  attention  than  it  receives. 
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It  may  be  planted  under  decid-  has  no  foliage  at  all ; but  as  the 
uous  shrubs,  in  places  where  it  may  spring  foliage  is  rather  large  (some 
give  a very  pleasant  surprise  v/hen  twelve  inches  high  and  each  leaf 
we  have  faced  the  fact  that  summer  about  three  inches  across)  this 
is  gone,  and  grown  resigned  to  the  crocus  must  not  be  planted  where 
long  wait  for  spring.  It  blooms  in  it  would  be  likely  to  smother 
November  and  December  and  then  smaller  spring  flowering  plants. 

Nicholas  Bretons  Fantastickes^"  1626 


Mr.  Urban, — I have  been  dipping 
into  the  pages  of  that  garrulous  but 
delightful  old  writer,  Nicholas 
Breton,  who  handled  verse  and 
prose  with  equal  ease.  How  charm- 
ing are  his  descriptions  of  country 
life  ! His  “ Passionate  Shepheard  ” 
has  the  tripping  grace  of  Wither’s 
youthful  poetry,  and — though  he 
never  achieved  such  a triumph  as 
“ Shall  I wasting  in  despair  ? ” — 
his  lyrical  measures  have  an  un- 
laboured happy-go-lucky  lilt  that 
takes  the  ear  very  pleasantly.  His 
“ Fantastickes,”  a little  volume 
(exceedingly  rare)  of  prose  fancies, 
is  a particular  favourite  of  mine. 
He  begins  by  discoursing  of  the 
World,  Love,  and  Money;  pro- 
ceeds to  describe  Spring,  Summer, 
Harvest,  and  Winter ; then  gives 
a brief  character  of  each  of  the 
twelve  months  in  turn,  followed 
by  a particular  description  of 
Christmas  Day,  Lent,  Good 
Friday,  and  Easter  Day ; and  in 
conclusion  treats  of  Morning,  the 
Twelve  Hours,  and  Midnight. 
Perhaps,  Mr.  Urban,  you  will 
allow  me  to  give  a taste  of  the 
quality  of  these  “ Fantastickes  ” 
by  quoting  a brief  passage ; and  I 
will  choose  (as  a pendant  to  your 
Garden  Notes)  the  cheerful  de- 
scription of  June : 

“ It  is  now  June  and  the  Hay- 
makers are  mustered  to  make  an 
army  for  the  field,  where,  not 
alwayes  in  order,  they  marche  under 


the  Bagge  and  the  Bottle,  when 
betwixt  the  Forke  and  the  Rake 
there  is  scene  great  force  of  armes. 
Now  doth  the  broad  Oke  comfort 
the  weary  Laborer,  while  under 
his  shady  Boughes  he  sits  singing 
to  his  bread  and  cheese  : the  Hay- 
cocke  is  the  Poore  mans  Lodging, 
and  the  fresh  River  is  his  gracious 
Neighbour.  Now  the  Faulcon 
and  the  Tassell  try  their  wings  at 
the  Partridge,  and  the  fat  Bucke 
fills  the  great  pasty : the  trees  are 
all  in  their  rich  array,  but  the 
seely  sheep  is  turned  out  of  his 
coat : the  Roses  and  sweet  Herbes 
put  the  Distiller  to  his  cunning, 
while  the  greene  apples  on  the 
tree  are  ready  for  the  great- 
bellied  wives.  Now  begins  the 
Hare  to  gather  up  her  heeles,  and 
the  Foxe  lookes  about  him  for 
feare  of  the  Hound : the  Hooke 
and  the  Sickle  are  making  ready 
for  harvest : the  Medow  grounds 
gape  for  raine,  and  the  Come  in 
the  eare  begins  to  harden : the 
little  Lads  make  Pipes  of  the 
straw,  and  they  that  cannot  dance 
will  yet  bee  hopping  : the  Ayre 
now  groweth  somewhat  warme,  and 
the  coole  winds  are  very  comfort- 
able : the  Sayler  now  makes  merry 
passage,  and  the  nimble  Foot-man 
runnes  with  pleasure.  In  briefe,  I 
thus  conclude,  I hold  it  a sweet 
season,  the  senses’  perfume  and  the 
spirit’s  comfort.  Farewell.” 

Country  Mouse. 
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Lord  Chesterfield  in  Fact  and 
Fiction 


HERE  is  some  truth  in  Macaulay’s  paradox  that 
“ Lord  Chesterfield  stands  much  lower  in  the 


A estimation  of  posterity  than  he  would  have  done 
if  his  letters  had  never  been  published.”  The  popular 
notion  of  Chesterfield — which  Dickens  has  embodied  in 
the  character  of  Sir  John  Chester — is,  in  fact,  founded  on 
a misconception  of  his  theory  of  life  derived  from  some 
isolated  passages  in  his  letters.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say 
that  that  notion  could  never  be  entertained  by  any  one 
who  had  studied  either  his  writings  or  his  life.  What- 
ever Chesterfield  was,  he  was  not  a trifler  ; the  view  of 
life  set  forth  in  the  letters  is  very  far  removed  from 
trifling  of  any  kind.  His  faults,  which  are  sufficiently 
apparent,  were  of  quite  a different  order. 

Chesterfield’s  personality,  though  striking,  is  of  an 
unpopular  type.  We  are  prepared  to  regard  indulgently 
the  faults  which  spring  from  weakness,  from  the  head 
rather  than  from  the  heart.  A touch  of  nature  covers 
the  multitude  of  sins.  To  the  opposite  type  we  are 
perhaps  something  less  than  just,  and  it  was  emphatically 
to  that  type  that  Chesterfield  belonged.  His  faults  were 
the  result  of  a radical  coldness  and  hardness  of  tempera- 
ment ; an  incapacity  for  enthusiasm  ; a want  of  insight 
into  the  ideal  aspects  of  life.  His  favourite  virtue  was 
common  sense,  and  to  this  touchstone  every  emotion  of 
his  heart  was  inexorably  subjected.  He  did  not  belong 
to,  and  could  have  had  no  place  in,  an  age  of  faith. 
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But  though  Chesterfield  was  deficient  in  the  qualities 
which  go  to  the  making  of  heroes  and  martyrs — for 
whom  he  had  small  reverence — he  had  some  virtues 
which  such  characters  have  occasionally  lacked.  Infinitely 
reasonable,  he  had  no  cherished  illusions,  and  never 
allowed  himself  a prejudice.  He  laughed  at  the  pride 
of  birth,  and  set  no  store  by  rank  or  wealth.  His  sense 
of  justice  was  keen  ; whoever  had  a true  claim  upon  him 
was  paid  in  full.  In  the  jobbing  by  which  the  public 
men  of  the  day  made  their  offices  profitable  he  would 
have  no  part  ; his  hands  were  absolutely  clean.  A shrewd 
observer  of  the  weaknesses  of  others,  he  had  no  scruple  in 
making  use  of  them  for  his  own  purposes  ; but  he  kept 
clear  of  lying  and  treachery. 

Chesterfield  candidly  disavowed  any  belief  in  natural 
affection  ; “ there  is  in  reality,”  he  said,  “ no  such 

thing.”  The  circumstances  of  his  upbringing  may  have 
had  a share  in  producing  this  conviction.  His  father,  a 
dull,  selfish  man,  regarded  him  with  indifference  bordering 
on  dislike.  His  mother  died  in  his  infancy,  and  he  was 
left  to  the  care  of  his  grandmother,  a good  and  intel- 
ligent woman,  but  naturally  incapable  of  fitting  him  in 
any  effective  sense  for  his  future  career.  “If  you  ask 
me,”  he  wrote  afterwards,  “ why  I went  any  of  the  bad 
roads,  I will  answer  you  very  truly,  it  was  for  want  of 
a good  guide.  My  father  was  neither  desirous  nor  able 
to  advise  me.”  His  conduct  to  his  father  was  charac- 
teristic. He  did  what  he  conceived  to  be  his  duty,  but 
never  made  any  pretence  of  loving  him.  Affection,  he 
maintained,  ought,  not  to  exist  apart  from  esteem,  and  in 
this  spirit  he  repeatedly  told  his  son,  “ I shall  love  you 
extremely  as  long  as  you  deserve  it,  and  not  a moment 
longer.” 

Left  to  his  own  guidance,  Chesterfield  set  out  with  a 
laudable  intention  of  making  himself  as  perfect  as  possible. 
His  idea  of  perfection  was  not  indeed  that  of  the 
moralist.  He  meant  to  be  at  once  a scholar,  an  orator, 
a statesman,  and  a man  of  fashion  ; to  dominate  both 
politics  and  society.  His  social  gifts  have  never  perhaps 
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been  surpassed ; a powerful  mind,  combined  with  an 
extraordinary  charm  of  manner,  formed  a personality 
which  could  not  fail  to  make  its  mark.  “ I had,’'  he 
said,  “ a passionate  desire  to  please  *' ; not  “ a bare  desire, 
but  ...  an  insatiable  thirst,  a rage  for  popularity, 
applause,  and  admiration.”  With  this  view  he  set  himself 
to  copy  all  the  fashionable  vices,  even  when  he  had 
naturally  no  taste  for  them.  He  took  great  pains,  he 
tells  us,  to  acquire  a habit  of  hard  drinking,  but  was  not 
able  to  manage  it  ; though  he  did  contract  a passion  for 
gambling,  of  which  in  after  life  he  was  unable  for  thirty 
years  to  cure  himself. 

At  twenty,  when  he  entered  Parliament  ^ and  made  his 
first  speech,  Chesterfield’s  equipment  was  remarkable. 
At  the  University  he  had  laid  a foundation  of  solid 
scholarship.  He  had  travelled,  and  had  gained  a know- 
ledge not  only  of  foreign  countries  and  languages,  but 
of  foreign  manners  and  modes  of  thought.  The  French, 
he  says,  used  to  tell  him  by  way  of  compliment,  “ You 
are  one  of  ourselves,”  and  in  truth  his  nature  was  singu- 
larly cosmopolitan.  He  had  given  special  attention  to 
oratory,  and  had  acquired  a finished  elegance  of  language, 
a clearness  of  thought  and  expression,  and  a persuasive- 
ness of  manner,  which,  with  practice,  placed  him  in  the 
front  rank  of  public  speakers.^  His  opinions  were 
already  formed  ; he  was  sincerely  attached  to  the  cause 
of  political  liberty,  which  he  believed  to  be  bound  up 
with  the  Protestant  succession  ; and  this  creed  he  held 
consistently,  though  he  had  so  much  of  the  character  of 
his  grandfather,  the  great  Trimmer,^  that  he  could 
tolerate  difference  of  opinion  in  others.  “We  are  all 

^ He  was  then  Lord  Stanhope. 

^ Horace  Walpole  said  that  the  finest  speech  he  ever  heard  was  by 
Chesterfield  (Letter  to  Mann,  D'ecember  15,  1743).  Lord  Hervey 
described  his  oratory  as  “ extremely  studied,  seemingly  easy,  well 
delivered,  and  universally  admired.”  Macaulay  says  that  “ what  remains 
of  his  parliamentary  oratory  is  superior  to  anything  of  that  time  that 
has  come  down  to  us  except  a little  of  Pitt’s,” 

^ George  S a vile,  Marquis  of  Halifax. 
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seeking  for  the  truth,”  he  said,  “and  God  alone  know^ 
who  has  found  it.” 

Chesterfield’s  career  is  surprising  because  he  fails  in 
the  very  points  in  which  the  author  of  the  “Letters  ” might 
be  expected  to  excel.  In  season  and  out  of  season  he  im- 
pressed upon  his  son  the  maxim  that  men  are  to  be  gained 
by  flattering  their  weaknesses.  Instead  of  flattering,  he 
went  out  ot  his  way  to  flout  and  ridicule  the  weaknesses 
of  those  whom  he  ought  to  have  conciliated.  Walpole 
took  some  pains  to  gain  his  adherence  and  gave  him  the 
post  of  Captain  of  the  Gentlemen  Pensioners.  But 
when  Walpole  revived  the  Order  of  the  Bath  Chesterfield 
not  only  refused  to  be  decorated,  but  ridiculed  the  Order 
in  some  satirical  verses  as  “ one  of  the  toys  Bob  gave  his 
boys” — which  so  exasperated  Walpole  that  he  turned 
him  out  of  office.  He  gave  offence  in  the  same  way  to 
George  II.  and  Queen  Caroline.  A friend  once  said  to 
him,  “ My  Lord,  you  have  more  wit  than  anybody,  but 
you  must  have  as  much  good  fortune  too  if  your  hons 
mots  do  not  come  to  her  Majesty’s  ears.”  They  did 
come  to  the  ears  of  both  Majesties,  and  though  the 
King  afterwards  forgave  him,  he  incurred  the  lasting 
enmity  of  the  Queen,  who  set  herself  to  do  him  all 
the  harm  she  could,  and  succeeded  in  doing  him  a 
good  deal. 

In  time  Walpole  got  over  his  huff  about  the  Bath,  and 
Chesterfield,  who  had  meantime  been  employed  in  some 
diplomatic  work  on  the  Continent,  was  appointed  Lord 
Steward.  Walpole’s  generosity  in  the  matter  called  forth 
one  of  his  rare  bursts  of  feeling  : “ I had  lost  the  game,” 
he  said,  “ and  you  have  taken  my  cards  into  your  hand 
and  recovered  it.”  He  had  none  of  the  pettiness  which 
acknowledges  an  obligation  grudgingly.  But  he  was  soon 
again  at  loggerheads  with  Walpole.  Walpole  was  the 
most  domineering  of  party  leaders,  and  would  allow  no 
sort  of  independence  to  his  followers.  Chesterfield 
differed  from  him  about  the  Excise  Bill,  and  spoke 
against  it,  on  which  Walpole  ordered  him  to  resign  the 
white  staff.  He  forthwith  went  over  to  the  Opposition, 
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and  became  the  leader  of  the  attacks  upon  Walpole  in  the 
House  of  Lords. 

Walpole  fell,  but  Chesterfield  received  no  office  in  the 
new  Cabinet.  He  was  out  of  favour  at  Court,  and  not  in 
sympathy  with  Walpole’s  successor,  Lord  Carteret.  On 
Carteret’s  resignation  the  King  reluctantly  consented  to 
admit  Chesterfield  to  the  Government,  and  (in  order,  it  is 
said,  to  remove  him  as  far  from  the  Court  as  possible) 
made  him  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  The  post  was 
one  for  which  Chesterfield  was  specially  adapted.  He 
seems  to  have  been  constitutionally  incapable  of  working 
in  a subordinate  position,  but  he  was  an  excellent  ruler. 
His  calm,  tolerant  temper  enabled  him  to  hold  the 
balance  unwaveringly  between  the  rival  factions,  and  he 
succeeded  in  keeping  Ireland  quiet  in  a time  of  popular 
commotion.  In  Ireland  we  have  him  at  his  best,  and  it 
is  every  way  to  be  regretted  that  he  did  not  stay  there 
longer.  When,  after  less  than  a year,  he  was  appointed 
Secretary  of  State  under  Newcastle,  he  wrote  with  regret 
that  he  had  just  begun  to  hope  that  he  was  doing  real 
good  in  Ireland.  “ I flattered  myself  that  I had  put  jobs 
a little  out  of  fashion,  and  your  own  manufactures  a little 
in  fashion,  and  that  I had  in  some  degree  discouraged  the 
pernicious  and  beastly  habit  of  drinking,  with  many  other 
pleasing  visions  of  public  good.  At  least  I am  sure  that 
I was  earnest  in  my  wishes,  and  would  have  been 
assiduous  in  my  endeavours  for  it.”^  As  Secretary  he 
was  out  of  his  element.  He  found  it  impossible  to  work 
with  Newcastle.  “ You  judge  very  rightly,”  he  wrote  to 
his  friend  Dayrolles,  “ that  it  must  be  very  disagreeable 
to  tug  at  the  oar  with  one  who  cannot  row,  and  yet  will 
be  paddling  so  as  to  hinder  you  from  rowing.”  Finding 
his  advice  neglected,  he  began  to  ask,  “ What  must  the 
world  think  but  that  I continue  in  for  the  sake  of  ^5000 
a year  ” He  resigned,  and  the  King,  now  reconciled  to 

^ These  sentiments,  which  were  undoubtedly  genuine,  should  be 
compared  with  Lord  Mahon’s  statement,  that  according  to  Chesterfield 
“ oui  country  is  to  be  served,  not  because  it  is  our  country,  but 
inasmuch  as  our  own  welfare  and  reputation  aro  involved  in  it.” 
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him,  offered  him  a dukedom,  which  he  declined.  In 
Chesterfield’s  scheme  of  life  there  was  no  more  room  for 
the  dukedom  than  for  the  ^5000  a year.  His  mind  was 
set  upon  earthly  things,  but  not  upon  such  things  as 
these. 

It  was  with  undiluted  satisfaction  that  Chesterfield 
shook  off  the  shackles  of  office.  “ I am  now  happy/’  he 
wrote.  He  was  effectually  cured  of  his  political  ambition  ; 
“ I have  seen  all  the  coarse  pulleys  and  dirty  ropes  which 
exhibit  and  move  all  the  gaudy  machines,  and  I have 
seen  and  smelt  the  tallow  candles  which  illuminate  the 
whole  decoration  to  the  astonishment  and  admiration  of 
the  ignorant  multitude.”  He  prepared  to  enjoy  a life  of 
dignified  leisure,  divided  between  intellectual  pursuits  and 
the  society  of  friends  of  his  own  choosing.  Alas  ! He  had 
not  long  gained  the  right  to  enjoy  life  in  his  awn  way 
when  a great  affliction  shut  him  out  from  society  for  ever. 
He  became  dear. 

What  deafness  and  its  accompanying  isolation  meant 
to  Chesterfield  one  can  easily  imagine.  He  adapted  himself 
to  his  altered  circumstances  with  characteristic  good  sense 
and  courage.  “ I have  always  made  the  best  of  the  best,” 
he  said,  “ and  never  made  bad  worse  by  fretting.”  Books 
were  now  his  chief  resource.  His  scholarship  was  both 
extensive  and  thorough  it  had  been  his  practice  in  the 
busy  years  of  his  life  to  rise  early  in  order  to  secure  the 
morning  hours  for  study,  and  this  rule  he  had  never 
broken  through,  though  it  had  sometimes  curtailed  his 
rest  to  a single  hour.  He  now  wrote  to  Dayrolles  that 
he  was  “ much  less  dejected  and  melancholy  than  most 
people  in  my  situation  would  be  ...  I am  neither  a 
dejected  nor  a sour  deaf  man.”  For  awhile  the  doctors 

^ There  is  ample  evidence  of  the  esteem  in  which  Chesterfield  was 
held  by  the  great  writers  and  thinkers  of  his  day — excepting  only  John- 
son, who  was  spiteful.  He  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Pope  and  Boling- 
broke,  Montesquieu  and  Voltaire.  He  was  a liberal  patron  of  literature. 
Johnson’s  grievance  was  purely  imaginary.  The  point  is  fully  discussed 
in  Ernst’s  “ Life  of  Lord  Chesterfield/’ p.  468,  and  Strachey’s  Introduction 
to  Chesterfield’s  Letters,  pp.  59-64. 
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held  out  a hope  of  cure,  and  he  laboriously  went  through 
a course  of  remedies,  though  without  expecting  any 
benefit  from  any  medicine  but  patience.”  At  last  he  was 
pronounced  incurable.  “I  grow  deafer,”  he  wrote,  “and 
consequently  more  hole  from  society  every  day.  I can 
now  say  of  the  world,  as  the  man  in  Hamlet^  ‘ What  is 
Hecuba  to  me,  or  I to  Hecuba  ? ’ ” 

It  may  be  doubted  if  he  found  much  consolation  in  the 
society  of  his  wife.  Some  years  earlier  he  had  married 
Melesina,  Countess  of  Walsingham,  with  whom  he  received 
a considerable  fortune.  The  marriage  was  frankly  one  of 
convenience.  For  some  years  the  husband  and  wife  lived 
in  separate  houses  adjoining  each  other,  an  arrangement 
which,  though  adopted  to  meet  the  wishes  of  Lady 
Chesterfield’s  mother,  no  doubt  pleased  Chesterfield  very 
well.  “ 1 never,”  he  said,  “ thought  a woman  good 
company  for  a man  tHe-a-tete,  To  take  a wife  merely  as 
an  agreeable  and  rational  companion  will  commonly  be 
found  a great  mistake.”  He  at  any  rate  had  not  married 
with  that  view.  It  does  not  appear  that  they  ever  dis- 
agreed. Lady  Chesterfield  was  the  least  exacting  of  wives, 
and  he  doubtless  never  failed  to  render  her  those  small 
attentions  which  women  are  apt  to  rate  so  much  above 
their  real  value.^ 

One  interest  still  linked  him  to  the  world,  the  education 
of  his  son.  Even  in  his  busiest  years,  the  training  of  this 
boy  had  been  his  chief  care.  He  wrote  to  him  altogether 
over  four  hundred  letters.  The  question  arises,  what 
could  be  his  motive  ^ The  general  tone  of  the  letters 
does  not  suggest  any  excess  of  parental  fondness.  Ambition 
it  could  not  be  as  the  boy  was  not  his  heir.  Mr.  Augustine 
Birrell  suggests  “ a restless,  itching  pen  ” ! In  fact,  though 
we  can  hardly  doubt  that  Chesterfield  did  love  his  son  in 
his  own  way,  he  seems  to  have  regarded  him  less  as  a son 
than  as  the  subject  for  an  educational  experiment.  His 
faith  in  the  power  of  education  was  enormous.^  “I  am 

^ That  she  had  no  sense  of  grievance  is  clear  from  her  letter  (quoted 
at  the  end  of  Mr.  Ernst’s  biography). 

It  is  curious  to  note  that  among  the  writings  of  his  grandfather. 
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very  sure,”  he  wrote,  that  any  man  of  common  under- 
standing may,  by  proper  culture,  care,  attention,  and 
labour  make  himself  whatever  he  pleases  except  a good 
poet.”  A drayman  is  probably  born  with  as  good 
organs  as  Milton,  Locke,  or  Newton,  but  by  culture  they 
are  as  much  above  him  as  he  is  above  his  horse.”  From 
the  birth  of  his  son  his  whole  energies  were  bent  on  the 
realisation  of  this  idea.  The  result  demonstrated  the 
futility  of  the  theory.  Young  Philip  was  docile  and 
studious  ; he  had  fair  abilities  and  seconded  his  father’s 
efforts  to  the  utmost  of  his  power  ; but  he  never  became 
anything  more  than  a “ sensible,  civil,  well-behaved 
man.”^  The  best  evidence  of  the  reality  of  Chesterfield’s 
affection  for  him  is  that  his  interest  in  him  continued 
undiminished  after  the  great  experiment  had  proved  a 
palpable  failure.  Philip  Stanhope  died  before  his  father. 
At  his  death  it  was  discovered  that  for  some  years  he  had 
been  secretly  married,  a discovery  which  must  have  given 
Chesterfield  a painful  shock,  though  his  sense  of  justice 
did  not  allow  him  to  visit  his  displeasure  on  the  widow 
and  children,  for  whom  he  made  a liberal  provision. 

Childless,  ill,  and  solitary,  it  is  not  surprising  that  in 
his  last  years  Chesterfield  was  occasionally  troubled  with 
fits  of  melancholy.  A Frenchman,  M.  Suard,  describes 
an  interview  he  had  with  him  at  this  period.  The 
moment  of  his  introduction  was  inopportune,  as  Chester- 
field was  suffering  from  one  of  his  attacks  of  illness. 
His  deafness  made  him  irritable.  He  quoted  a saying  of 
Montesquieu,  “ Je  sais  etre  aveugle,”  adding,  “ Moi,  je  ne 
sais  pas  encore  etre  sourd.”  When  the  visitors  rose  to 
go  he  said,  “ Je  ne  vous  retiens  pas.  II  faut  que  j’aille 
faire  la  repetition  de  mon  enterrement,”  meaning  his 
daily  drive  through  the  streets  of  London.  But  it  would 

Lord  Halifax  is  his  ‘‘  Advice  to  a Daughter,”  composed  for  the  guidance 
of  Chesterfield’s  mother. 

1 This  was  the  verdict  of  Boswell,  who  met  him  in  Dresden.  The 

immorality  ” in  Chesterfield’s  letters  is  significant  chiefly  of  the  tone 
of  society  in  his  day.  From  the  time  that  Philip  was  grown  up  fie 
professed  to  write  to  him  as  “ one  man  of  the  world  to  another,” 
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be  a mistake  to  regard  this  as  a picture  of  his  habitual 
state.  His  natural  cheerfulness,  fortified  by  years  of 
patient  self-control,  reasserted  itself,  and  he  found  a new 
interest  in  the  education  of  his  godson  and  heir,  another 
Philip  Stanhope.  With  calm  fortitude  he  waited  for 
death,  anticipating  it  “ without  very  great  terrors,”  and 
endeavouring,  “ while  I crawl  this  planet  . . . to  do  what 
good  I can  in  my  narrow  domestic  sphere  to  my  fellow 
creatures,  and  to  wish  them  the  good  I cannot  do.”  He 
died  on  March  24,  1773,  at  the  age  of  seventy-nine. 

Dr.  Maty  concludes  his  biography  of  Chesterfield  by 
challenging  those  who  can  emulate  his  virtues  to  censure 
his  faults.  He  might  at  least  have  claimed  for  his  hero 
the  right  to  be  judged  by  what  he  actually  said  and  did, 
and  not  by  the  sentiments  falsely  imputed  to  him  by 
novelists  and  superficial  historians.  Sir  John  Chester  is 
represented  as  studying  Chesterfield’s  letters,  and  laying 
down  the  book  with  the  reflection  : “ 1 thought  I was 
tolerably  accomplished  as  a man  of  the  world.  . . . Still, 
in  every  page  of  this  enlightened  writer  I find  some 
captivating  hypocrisy  which  has  never  occurred  to  me 
before,  and  some  superlative  piece  of  selfishness  to  which 
I was  utterly  a stranger.”  Had  he  studied  his  favourite 
author  more  closely  he  might  have  learned  from  him 
other  lessons  of  which  he  stood  in  more  need.  Whereas 
we  find  him  “ lounging  ” at  noon  over  a late  breakfast 
and  the  newspaper,  “ in  a state  of  perfect  complacency, 
indolence,  and  satisfaction,”  he  would  have  learned  from 
Chesterfield  that  “ the  ignorant  and  weak  only  are  idle,” 
and  that  if  a man  wants  to  do  anything  in  the  world  he 
should  cultivate  a habit  of  early  rising,  and  “ think  no 
portion  of  time  whatsoever  too  short  to  be  employed.” 
He  would  have  been  informed  that  a gentleman  does  not 
address  his  servant  as  ‘‘dolt”  or  “blockhead,”  but  “ is 
more  upon  his  guard  as  to  his  behaviour  to  . . . those 
who  are  called  his  inferiors  than  he  is  towards  his  equals, 
for  fear  of  being  suspected  of  that  mean  and  ungenerous 
sentiment  of  desiring  to  make  others  feel  the  difference 
which  fortune  has,  perhaps  too  undeservedly,  made 
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between  them.”  He  might,  at  any  rate,  have  gained  a 
sense  of  parental  responsibility  which  would  not  have 
suffered  him  to  let  his  son  grow  up  in  ignorance  and  die  on 
the  gallows.  Though  he  might  have  learned  some  arts 
whiCh  would  have  given  him  the  advantage  in  dealing 
with  a blusterer  like  Haredale,  he  would  still  have  been 
restrained  by  the  caution  that  “ all  this  may,  nay,  must  be 
done  without  falsehood  and  treachery,”  and  that  “ lies  and 
perfidy  are  the  refuge  of  fools.”  And  he  would  have  done 
well  to  lay  to  heart  the  warning,  that  riches,  power, 
rank,  or  whatever  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  word 
is  supposed  to  constitute  happiness,  will  never  quiet,  much 
less  cure,  the  inward  pangs  of  guilt.” 


T^laces 

SO  The  Gentleman’s  Magazine  reports  that 
Milton  is  not  wholly  swallow’d  up.  Who  knows 
but  that  one  may  still  go  there  over  Jacob’s  Ladder 
to  Sunday  evening  church,  see  the  peacock  on  the  lawn 
and  the  Jacobins  on  the  roof  of  the  old  farmhouse  and 
after  church  return  home  by  way  of  the  Canal,  as  was 
my  custom  in  my  fifth  and  sixth  summers  ? Truly  such 
a prospect  makes  my  mouth  water  with  desire  to  pass 
my  last  days  and  lay  my  bones  at  Portsmouth.  Yes  ! 
if  I went  to  live  there  I should  sometimes  toddle  to 
Milton.  But  I should  not  go  so  much  to  Ports-Down 
as  I did  when  I was  a boy  ; it  would  be  too  far  ; and 
there  would  be  no  mystery  beyond,  as  there  use’d  to  be. 
If  I disturb’d  the  game  in  those  deep  forests  to  the 
north  Squire  Thistlethwayte  would  hardly  be  content 
with  an  apology,  and  certainly  would  not  threaten  to 
write  to  my  father ; and  I have  seen  white  violets  so 
often  since  I first  found  them  at  Widley  Church  that 
I should  feel  no  thrill  of  delight  at  the  sight  of  them 
there.  No  ! I should  be  content  to  watch  the  earliest 
cutting  of  wheat  in  England  from  the  arid  flats  of  Portsea 
Island,  and  to  find  another  Squire  Thistlethwayte 
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peacefully  embalm’d  in  Gray’s  “ Letters  ” on  my  shelf 
at  home. 

Nor  should  I go  to  the  Salterns  ; for  a dim  report 
has  reacht  me  that  they  have  been  plough’d  down,  and 
that  I should  look  in  vain  for  fat  carp,  and  lizards, 
and  adders,  and  evets,  and  the  whitethroat’s  nest.  With 
the  exception  of  the  last,  theirs  must  have  been  a slow  and 
painful  extinction  before  a force  more  cruel  and  unre- 
lenting than  a whole  army  of  boys.  They  wax’d  fat  and 
numerous  in  spite  of  the  boys  ; fatter  and  more  numerous 
still  in  the  boys’  imagination.  But  even  were  they  there, 
I should  have  no  friend  to  go  with  me,  and  cast  a rival’s 
angle  beside  mine  in  the  pond,  and  laugh  down  my  boyish 
pedantries.  He  is  stern  and  hard  in  South  Africa,  and 
has  no  doubt  forgotten  our  daily  excursions. 

Nor  should  I go  to  Copnor  where  I made  my  first 
love  in  the  hayfield  under  the  shadow  of  a mushroom  hat  ; 
for  Copnor,  they  tell  me,  is  eaten  up  by  bricks  and  mortar. 

Nor  should  I taste  the  giddy  delights  of  Southsea, 
which  robb’d  me  of  my  sweetheart,  took  her  no  doubt 
away  from  a dull  mate. 

No  ! but  if  I went  to  live  at  Portsmouth,  I should 
live  in  a place  which  I know  by  instinct  has  suffer’d 
change  little  more  than  the  Admiralty  under  its  new 
charge  of  iron  man-breaking  machines.  There  is  a 
pleasant  do-nothing,  tarry  flavour  about  the  Admiralty 
even  now ; and  there  is  the  same  air,  I am  sure,  about 
High  Street  and  Point  at  Portsmouth,  where  I should 
take  up  my  quarters.  I should  doze  under  the  shadow  of 
the  church  and  its  ship  and  dream  of  Parson  Grant ; I 
should  dreamily  watch  ketches  and  brigs  on  Town 
Quay,  sometimes  perhaps  cheapen  a book  in  High  Street 
itself  and  shudder  reminiscent  before  the  house  stain’d 
by  the  Duke  of  Buckingham’s  blood.  Parson  Grant 
must  surely  be  dead,  that  tall  clear-cut  rock  of  a vicar, 
against  whom  the  many-headed  waves  of  municipal  life 
dasht  themselves  in  vain.  I should,  and  would,  be  one 
of  those  old  men,  whom  I use’d  to  admire  in  boy- 
hood, sitting  at  Point,  never  afflicted  by  the  monotonous 
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question:  ‘‘Well,  Master  Petty?  And  how’s  Master 
Petty  to-day  ? ” And  I should  long  be  preserved  in  my 
happiness  by  the  air  that  comes  from  the  holy  brine 
and  official  ease,  and  die  a painless  death. 

I left  Portsmouth  in  the  year  when  Happy  'Thought 
geraniums  cost  half  a guinea  each,  sorry  to  leave,  and  fated 
never  to  return  except  for  one  or  two  short  funeral  hours  ; 
and  though  I have  lived  in  many  a handsomer  place,  never 
in  a kindlier. 

My  father  is  reported  to  have  said  in  his  youth  that  he 
“ would  live  and  die  in  a tree.”  What  he  said,  I thought. 
So  it  was  in  ecstasy  of  delight  that  in  early  manhood  I 
found  myself  settled  in  the  midst  of  a tree-paradise  in 
Surrey,  and  found  all  my  joy  in  the  vegetable  world. 
The  place  was  so  silent  that  the  howl  of  the  fox  was  the 
only  sound  in  the  still  September  night.  The  trees  of 
the  sand,  the  trees  of  the  chalk,  the  trees  of  the  weald-clay 
were  all  close  to  my  door.  Flowers  of  every  sort  raged 
in  fierce  competition  in  the  wild  ; my  garden  was  a year- 
long procession  of  bright  beauties  from  winter  aconite  to 
Christmas  rose.  Birds  attended  on  the  flowers  ; the  fly- 
catcher exactly  adjusted  the  completion  of  her  nest  to  the 
leafing  of  the  creeper  on  the  house.  The  garden-warbler 
and  the  blackcap  built  indifferently  in  the  warm  yew  or 
the  airy  gooseberry.  The  swallow  and  the  tit  in  shed  and 
wall  were  the  only  shunners  of  trees ; but  they  were  old 
birds,  as  1 am  now.  Their  young  ones  were  wiser  : my 
apple-tree  was  the  noted  perching-place  of  the  autumn 
swallows,  the  tits  were  always  in  trees  when  not  at  their 
nests.  O that  men  could  live  on  what  they  see  ! What 
pleasure -is.  there  comparable  to  the  sight  of  an  expanding 
flower,  of  the  quick,  hot,  bright-eye’d  movements  of  the 
birds  ? But  one  must  eat  to  see  ; and  the  belly  often 
drives  its  possessor  whither  he  would  not.  It  drove  me 
away  from  this  country  curst  by  fox-hunters,  who  follow’d 
the  fox  rarely  from  one  clump  of  trees  to  another,  and 
waited  long  and  miserably  about  such  coverts.  It  was 
only  custom  that  made  them  hunt  here,  custom  the  con- 
troller of  men. 
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Curiosity  otice  took  me  to  Florence  at  a time  when  fear 
prevented  a further  journey  to  Rome,  which  is  too  big  for 
me.  Stat  nominis  umbra  : the  shadow  of  that  ancient  tree 
is  too  oppressive. 

Florence,  though,  I found  pleasant  enough.  I had  not 
been  half  an  hour  in  the  town  before  1 had  a living 
reminder  of  Catullus  in  the  common  phrase,  “ non 
buono  ” and  the  word  “ charta  (pronounce’d  harta  with 
the  aspirate  very  strong).  The  country  round  was  very 
pleasant  ; every  field  at  first  sight  was  a fresh  page  of  the 
Georgies.  Whether  I climb’d  to  Fiesole,  not  forgetting 
to  look  in  at  Landor’s  house,  or  trudge’d  through  the 
Roman  gate  even  as  far  as  Siena  ; or  ascended  the  Arno, 
past  the  ink  factory  which  contains  the  substance  of  many 
poems  and  essays,  past  the  india-rubber  decoy-ducks  and 
the  man  in  the  dug-out  who  gets  a shot  once  a fortnight, 
to  Bagni  and  its  sweet  white  wine  ; or  descended  the 
Arno  through  the  Cascina,  where  the  birds  sing,  to  Prato  ; 
all  was  delightful.  But  it  wasn’t  home  : even  in  the 
country  the  daisies  were  too  big  for  me  ; a small  matter, 
no  doubt,  but  irritating  to  one  who  was  content  with 
Chaucer’s  flower  ; nor  did  I want  to  see  grape-hyacinths 
in  the  grass.  The  city,  of  course,  I found  beautiful ; 
beautiful  as  the  corpse  of  a handsome  woman  ; and  there 
was  a ceaseless  procession  of  people  along  some  seven 
streets  all  bent  on  looking  at  her,  or  pretending  to  do  so, 
husbands  dragging  their  wives,  or  wives  their  husbands, 
while  spinsters  were  sketching  little  parts  of  her  anatomy 
in  quiet  corners.  There  was  however  real  life  in  the 
place,  in  the  market  especially,  where  farmers  sold  their 
produce,  and  the  scrivener  wrote  women’s  love-letters  for 
half  a lira  ; and  these  good  folk  who,  I dare  say,  scarcely 
ever  lift  eyes  to  the  Campanile,  would  be  the  sorriest  for  its 
downfall,  which  God  forbid  should  happen  ! 

It  is  well  that  Florence  has  a veritable  life  as  the 
market  of  Tuscan  produce  ; for  there  is  always  a mean, 
lodging-house  air  about  places  that  live  by  their  associa- 
tions and  sights.  Giotto,  good  man,  tells  us  by  his 
example  to  adorn  our  cities  ; and  not  to  come  in  foolish 
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crowds  to  gape  at  his.  Florence  is  of  a very  convenient 
size  ; the  country  is  easily  reacht  on  every  side  ; the  city 
is  kept  within  these  reasonable  limits  by  the  custom  of 
building  the  houses  high  and  peopling  them  well  ; and 
the  Florentines  have  another  good  custom,  too,  that  of 
building  them  to  last  for  hundreds  of  years. 

But  of  all  the  Italian  towns  that  I have  seen,  give  me 
the  choice  of  Genoa,  that  amphitheatre  whose  arena  is  the 
sea.  Every  sail,  far  or  near,  is  coming  to  or  going  away 
from  the  city  for  its  delight  and  its  profit.  There  is  a 
ceaseless  stream  of  emigrants  to  South  America,  none 
slatternly  or  dirty,  going  with  brave  hearts  to  hard  times. 
I saw  one  among  them,  an  old  man  of  seventy  odd,  who 
was  even  going  to  America  a second  time.  He  had  led  a 
life  of  adventure,  once  even  had  become  “ primo  colo- 
nello  ” in  the  Nicaraguan  army,  and  had  return’d  to  Italy 
with  his  last  penny  to  beg  a meagre  living  from  his  two 
rich  brothers.  One  shut  the  door  in  his  face ; the  other 
gave  him  his  fare  back  to  America  ; and  back  he  was 
going  to  death  in  that  unkind  land,  yet  fleeing  a land 
still  more  unkind  ; and  so  he  had  a merry  face. 

Genoa  lives  a brisk  cheerful  life,  and  takes  toll  not  ot 
men’s  qualms,  but  of  their  needs ; yet  is  her  life  not 
divorce’d  from  the  past,  as  her  harbour  testifies.  It  is 
being  constantly  enlarge’d  by  the  protrusion  of  alternate 
moles  from  the  sides  of  its  bay ; the  first  and  nearest  of 
these  is  perhaps  as  old  as  the  city,  whose  fair  situation 
was,  is,  and  will  be  its  life. 

If  I had  an  Italian  bedfellow,  an  Italian  father,  Genoa 
would  be  my  abiding-place  ; but  English  am  I,  with  an 
English  father  and  wife  ; and  so  I must  lay  my  bones  in 
England.  Yet  these  airy  skippings  over  the  Alps  to  see 
the  parks,  gardens,  palaces,  houses,  streets,  alleys,  games, 
loves,  hates,  ways  and  works  of  other  men  are  a sweet 
delight  to  youth,  and  a sweet  memory  to  age.  I can 
travel  to  Italy  now  faster  than  I could  in  my  youth ; for 
I have  only  to  run  up  to  the  top  storey  of  my  brain  to 
see  the  Mediterranean  like  a sapphire  in  the  sun ; and  if 
my  neighbour  beats  me  at  chess  I tell  him  I have  been 
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dubb’d  professor  of  scopa  at  Florence  ; and  if  I see  boys 
at  fisticuffs,  I think  of  those  fiercer  fisticuffs  at  Genoa, 
where  hands  hold  hand-stones  : 

A pair  of  stones  the  urchins  gript  of  marble  with  a ragged  edge  : 
their  hands  just  hid  the  same  : 

to  alter  Homer  a little.  But  why  should  I go  to  Italy 
now,  or  even  to  Portsmouth  where  my  father  was  but  a 
sojourner } He  and  his  father,  and  his  father’s  father, 
all  died  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  which  to  my  mind 
nurtures  the  pleasantest  groves  and  shadiest  alleys  ; and 
has  been  the  resort  of  many  a wit,  courtier,  poet, 
philosopher.  They,  as  I,  abhorred  the  tops  of  hills,  the 
proper  haunts  of  wild  beasts,  but  now  affected  by  the 
vulgar  rich  ; we  have  clung  to  the  habit  of  Babylonians, 
Egyptians,  Romans,  and  Englishmen,  and  chosen  our 
dwelling-place  by  the  river-side.  Not  that  we  have  for- 
bidden ourselves  small  peregrinations,  beside  those 
momentary  excursions  of  our  brains  here,  there,  and 
everywhere,  the  excursions  of  him  who  hath 

Gone  far  about  the  earth,  and  much  hath  learn’d  with  piercing 
mind : 

‘‘  I would  be  here  or  there,”  he  says,  to  many  parts  incline’d. 

I say,  beside  such  wanderings  in  the  circuit  of  our  heads, 
we  have  been  incline’d  to  rub  noddles  with  hard  husband- 
men, tinkers,  tailors,  soldiers,  sailors,  lords,  parsons,  on 
rich  and  poor  soil,  wheat  land  and  heath  land,  for  the 
purpose  of  relieving  our  domestic  dulness.  Such  is  the 
habit  of  men,  and  we  have  been  no  better  than  men.  Yet 
we  have  been  reasonably  content  with  our  riverside 
domicile,  and  lighten’d  the  dim  days  of  age  with  flowers 
and  books,  meeting  of  the  latter  a good  one  here  and 
there,  which  was  as  good  as  physic  to  lengthen  life : 

Man’s  life  Fame  pieceth  longer  at  the  end; 

But  Books  it  farther  backward  do  extend. 


An  Knglishman  at  the  Court 
of  Akbar 

IT  is  amusing  to  notice  how  frequently  a statement, 
once  accepted  on  the  authority  of  an  historian  of 
repute,  is  echoed  by  a score  of  other  writers  without 
the  least  attempt  to  test  its  accuracy.  Just  as  in  former 
times  map-makers  left  all  the  old  names  standing  unless 
they  had  positive  proof  of  the  non-existence  of  the  places 
represented,  so  the  historian,  not  having  the  means  at 
hand  to  investigate  some  particular  story,  yet  unwilling  to 
omit  any  detail  found  in  the  works  of  his  predecessors, 
is  apt  to  take  its  correctness  for  granted  and  incorporate 
it  in  his  narrative  without  further  ado. 

There  is  one  story  of  this  kind  which  is  to  be  found 
in  almost  every  account  of  the  beginning  of  English 
trade  with  India.  We  first  meet  with  it  in  Anderson’s 
“Origin  of  Commerce”  (published  in  1787),  where  it  takes 
the  following  form  : “ In  the  last  year  of  this  [sixteenth] 
century.  Queen  Elizabeth  sent  out  John  Mildenhall 
overland  from  Constantinople  to  the  court  of  the  Great 
Mogul,  for  the  obtaining  of  certain  privileges  for  the 
English  Company  for  whom  she  was  then  preparing  a 
charter  to  forward  their  trading  to  the  East  Indies.”  The 
statement  was  repeated,  in  almost  identical  terms,  in  Mac- 
pherson’s  “Annals  of  Commerce”  (1805);  Mill  copied 
Macpherson  ; and  numerous  writers  have  in  turn  copied 
Mill.  As  the  story  progressed  it  naturally  improved, 
and  the  “ ambassador  ” somehow  received  the  honour  of 
knighthood.  The  climax  was  reached  a year  or  two  ago, 
when  a leading  London  journal,  desirous  of  depicting 
“ the  birth  of  our  Indian  Empire,”  chose  as  the  subject 
of  its  illustration  “ The  Great  Mogul  ” (twenty  years 
younger  and  several  shades  darker  than  he  really  was) 
“ receiving  Sir  John  Mildenhall,  Queen  Elizabeth’s 
ambassador  ” — an  imposing  figure  in  white  satin,  attended 
by  an  equally  imposing  English  suite. 

Now,  if  the  Emperor  Akbar  did  receive  an  embassy 
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from  the  Maiden  Queen,  expressly  sent  to  solicit  privi- 
leges for  the  English  nation,  the  fact  would  be  one  of 
considerable  historic  interest.  But  a very  slight  investi- 
gation shows  that  the  story  is  based  on  a misapprehension. 
As  a matter  of  fact,  John  Midnail  (for  so  the  name 
should  properly  be  written)  was  a plain  London  merchant, 
who  undertook  a journey  to  that  monarch’s  court  on  his 
own  account  (though  possibly  others  helped  to  provide 
the  necessary  capital),  and  with  the  practical  object  of 
obtaining  a concession  which  might  afterwards  be  turned 
to  advantage  in  some  way  or  other.  It  is  true  that,  as 
will  be  seen  from  his  narrative,  he  pretended  to  approach 
the  Indian  court  on  “ business  from  my  Prince  ” ; but 
this  is  not  to  be  taken  too  seriously.  His  credentials 
were  merely  letters  commendatory,  of  the  same  character 
as  those  carried  out  by  Newbery  and  Fitch  sixteen  years 
before.  Letters  of  this  kind  could  be  obtained  without 
difficulty  by  any  bond  fide  traveller  ; and  in  later  years  the 
East  India  Company  sent  them  out  in  their  ships  half  a 
dozen  at  the  time— “ writ  with  blank  space  for  different 
names,”  like  Falstaff’s  love-letters. 

However,  although  his  “ mission  ” is  a myth,  Midnall’s 
journey  was  a notable  one  ; and  the  fact  that  he  was 
among  the  very  few  Englishmen  who  visited  the  court  of 
Akbar  lends  a special  interest  to  his  story.  We  will 
therefore  endeavour  to  remedy  the  neglect  with  which  he 
has  been  treated  in  the  “Dictionary  of  National  Biography” 
by  piecing  together  from  various  sources — manuscript 
and  printed — some  account  of  his  adventurous  career. 

Of  Midnall’s  early  years  we  know  practically  nothing, 
except  that,  like  so  many  of  the  first  venturers  to  the 
Indies,  he  was  originally  a trader  in  the  Levant.  There 
is  reason  to  think  that  he  served  an  apprenticeship  to 
Richard  Staper,  a prominent  Levant  merchant  and  one  of 
the  chief  promoters  of  the  infant  East  India  Company  ; 
but  when  we  first  hear  of  him,  at  the  beginning  of  1599, 
he  had  probably  been  trading  for  some  years  on  his  own 
account.  During  this  time  he  must  have  learned  much 
of  the  countries  that  lay  to  the  eastwards,  and  he,  of 
ccci — -2108 — August  ’06  I 
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course,  knew  of  the  travels  of  Caesar  Frederick  and  Ralph 
Fitch.  The  success  of  Houtman’s  voyage  had  made  it 
clear  that  the  Cape  route  was  perfectly  feasible  for  Dutch 
or  English  ships,  and  that  the  opening  up  of  trade  by  sea 
with  any  part  of  the  Indies  was  merely  a matter  of  time  ; 
and  alike  in  England  and  Holland  expeditions  were  being 
planned  to  secure  the  coveted  end.  Small  wonder,  then, 
that  this  bold  and  experienced  merchant  determined  upon 
an  endeavour  to  reach  India  overland,  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining,  if  possible,  a grant  of  trading  privileges  from 
the  Great  Mogul. 

Almost  our  sole  authority  for  the  events  of  Midnall’s 
journey  consists  of  a couple  of  letters  written  by  him  and 
published  by  Purchas  (who  found  them  among  the  papers 
left  by  Hakluyt)  in  the  first  volume  of  his  Pilgrimes  (1625). 
The  earlier  of  these,  undated,  but  written  probably  during 
his  stay  at  Kandahar,  is  very  brief.  It  commences  with 
the  information  that  “ the  12th  of  February  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  God  1599,  I,  John  Mildenhall  of  London,  mer~ 
chant,  took  upon  me  a voyage  from  London  towards  the 
East  Indies,  in  the  good  ship  called  the  Hector P Of  the 
voyage  outwards,  he  tells  us  little ; but  those  who  desire 
details  will  find  them  in  the  narrative  of  Thomas  Dallam 
{Early  Voyages  and  Travels  in  the  Levant^  Hakluyt  Society, 
1893),  who  went  out  in  the  same  ship  in  charge  of  a 
wonderful  organ  which  was  being  sent  to  Constantinople 
as  a present  to  the  Grand  Signor.  As  the  Hector  was 
bound  in  the  first  instance  to  Scanderoon,  Midnail 
quitted  her  at  Zante  and  hired  a small  vessel  in  which  he 
voyaged  to  Scio,  Smyrna,  and  finally  to  Constantinople. 
At  the  last-named  city  he  arrived  towards  the  end  of 
October  1599,  and  remained  ‘‘about  my  merchandise ” 
till  the  beginning  of  May  1600.  This  deviation  in  route 
and  long  stay  at  Constantinople  furnish  additional  proof 
that  he  was  not  charged  with  any  special  mission  ; for, 
had  such  been  the  case,  he  would  have  gone  straight  to 
Scanderoon  and  proceeded  forthwith  on  his  journey. 

Of  the  stay  at  the  Turkish  capital  one  little  incident 
is  preserved  in  the  manuscript  diary  of  John  Sanderson, 
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now  in  the  British  Museum.  He  tells  us  that  on 
March  12,  1600,  a member  of  the  English  community 
“ had  his  feet  tasted  was  bastinadoed]  for  being 

accused  to  call  John  Midnall  cuckold.”  This  is  a trivial 
detail,  but  is  of  some  interest  as  indicating  that  our 
traveller  was,  or  had  been,  a married  man.  About  the 
same  date  Sanderson  speaks  of  him  as  contemplating  a 
voyage  to  Cairo,  but  later  says  that  he  has  changed  his 
plans  and  is  bound  for  Aleppo.  According  to  Midnall’s 
own  narrative,  he  reached  that  city  on  May  24,  1600, 
and  remained  there  forty-two  days,  busy,  probably,  in 
selling  the  goods  he  had  brought  and  preparing  for  his 
eastward  journey.  On  July  7,  a caravan  of  merchants, 
numbering  some  six  hundred  in  all,  departed  for  Bagdad  ; 
and  with  them  went  Midnall  and  one  other  Englishman, 
a preacher  named  John  Cartwright.  Eleven  years  later 
Cartwright  published  an  account  of  his  travels ; and  from 
this,  and  Midnall’s  own  brief  narrative,  we  can  glean  the 
main  features  of  their  journey. 

The  first  stage  was  to  Bir,  on  the  Euphrates,  which 
was  reached  in  three  days.  Thence  their  route  lay  in  a 
north-easterly  direction,  through  Orfa,  Diabekr  and 
Bitlis,  to  Van.  After  a short  rest,  they  proceeded  to 
Tabriz,  by  way  of  Nakhchivan  and  Julfa — a roundabout 
course,  which  was  perhaps  adopted  for  purposes  of  trade. 
From  Tabriz  they  went  on  to  Kazvin  and  Kashan, 
where,  for  some  reason  not  stated,  Cartwright  parted 
from  his  companion  and  turned  off  to  Ispahan.  Midnall, 
thus  left  to  his  own  resources,  continued  his  journey 
through  Yezd,  Kerman  and  Seistan  to  Kandahar,  finally 
reaching  Lahore  some  time  in  1603.  As  he  had  thus 
spent  about  three  years  in  the  journey  from  Aleppo,  it 
is  evident  that  he  stayed  for  considerable  periods  at 
various  places  on  the  route  ; but  the  provoking  absence 
of  dates  from  both  his  and  Cartwright’s  narratives  leaves 
us  much  in  the  dark  on  this  point. 

Of  Midnall’s  experiences  in  India  itself  we  have  a 
fairly  full  account  in  his  second  letter,  which  was 
addressed  to  Richard  Staper  on  October  3,  1606.  It 
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was  written  at  Kazvin,  in  Persia,  when  Midnall  was  on 
his  homeward  journey,  and  its  object  is  stated  to  be  to 
give  his  patron  “ the  first  news  of  the  success  of  this 
my  voyage  unto  the  court  of  the  great  King  of  Mogor 
and  Cambaia.” 

It  was  of  course  impossible  for  a European  to  travel 
in  India  without  arousing  the  curiosity  of  the  authorities, 
and  Midnall  judged  it  expedient  to  take  a high  tone  from 
the  first.  On  his  arrival  at  Lahore  he  at  once  wrote  to 
the  Emperor,  who  was  then  at  Agra,  requesting  permis- 
sion to  present  himself  at  court  “ and  treat  of  such  busi- 
ness as  I had  to  do  with  him  from  my  Prince.”  To  this 
request  a courteous  reply  was  sent,  and  the  Governor 
of  Lahore  was  ordered  to  provide  the  stranger  with  a 
suitable  escort.  A journey  of  three  weeks  brought  our 
traveller  to  the  capital,  where,  in  his  assumed  character  of 
an  ambassador,  he  was  met  by  some  officials  and  conducted 
to  a house  which  had  been  provided  for  him  by  Akbar’s 
directions.  Three  days  later 

I had  audience,  and  presented  His  Majesty  with  nine  and  twenty 
great  horses,  very  fair  and  good,  such  as  were  hardly  found  better  in 
those  parts  (some  of  them  cost  me  fifty  or  threescore  pounds  an  horse), 
with  divers  jewels,  rings,  and  earrings,  to  his  great  liking.  And  so  I 
was  dismissed  with  his  great  favour  and  content.  The  third  day  after, 
having  made  before  a great  man  my  friend,  he  called  me  into  his 
council ; and  coming  into  his  presence,  he  demanded  of  me  what  I 
would  have  and  what  my  business  was.  I made  him  answer  that  his 
greatness  and  renowned  kindness  unto  Christians  was  so  much  blazed 
through  the  world  that  it  was  come  into  the  furthermost  parts  of  the 
Western  Ocean  and  arrived  in  the  court  of  our  Queen  of  England’s 
most  excellent  Majesty,  who  desired  to  have  friendship  with  him,  and 
as  the  Portugals  and  other  Christians  had  trade  with  His  Majesty,  so 
her  subjects  also  might  have  the  same,  with  the  like  favours ; and 
further,  because  there  have  been  long  wars  between  Her  Majesty  and 
the  King  of  Portugal,  that  if  any  of  their  ships  or  ports  were  taken  by 
our  nation,  that  he  would  not  take  it  in  evil  part,  but  suffer  us  to  enjoy 
them  to  the  use  of  our  Queen’s  Majesty.  All  this  the  King  commanded 
to  be  written  down  by  his  secretary,  and  said  that  in  short  space  he 
would  give  me  answer.  With  that  I withdrew  myself  with  leave  and 
went  to  my  house.  Within  eight  or  ten  days  after,  he  sent  me  home 
in  money  to  the  value  of  five  hundred  pounds  sterling,  the  first  time 
with  very  comfortable  speeches. 
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Now,  however,  came  a rub.  Before  giving  any  reply 
to  Midnall’s  demands,  Akbar  decided  to  consult  the  two 
Jesuit  Fathers  then  at  Agra,  to  learn  from  them  something 
about  this  Queen  of  England  and  her  probable  motives 
for  seeking  trade  in  the  distant  East.  One  of  these 
Jesuits,  by  the  way,  was  probably  Jerome  Xavier,  who 
had  come  to  the  Emperor’s  court  from  Goa  in  1 594  ; 
and  the  other  may  have  been  Francisco  Corsi,  whom  Sir 
Thomas  Roe  found  in  attendance  on  the  Great  Mogul  in 
1616,  and  whose  tomb  is  still  to  be  seen  in  the  old 
Catholic  cemetery  at  Agra.  Naturally,  although  their 
mission  was  mainly  religious,  they  were  partisans  of  the 
Portuguese  and  strong  upholders  of  the  right  of  the  latter 
to  exclude  all  other  European  nations  from  trade  in  the 
Eastern  seas.  They  therefore  told  the  Emperor  that  the 
English  “ were  all  thieves  and  that  I was  a spy,  sent 
thither  for  no  other  purpose  to  have  friendship  with  His 
Majesty,  but  that  afterward  our  men  might  come  thither 
and  get  some  of  his  ports,  and  so  put  His  Majesty  to 
much  trouble.”  This  uncompromising  assertion,  coming 
from  two  religious  men  who,  as  Midnail  himself  testifies, 
were  “in  great  honour  and  credit”  at  court,  created  a 
profound  impression.  “ The  King  and  his  Council  were 
all  flat  against  me  and  my  demands,  but  made  no  show 
thereof  to  me  in  any  respect  ; but  I knew  it  by  friends 
which  I had  in  his  court.”  After  a little  while,  however, 
Midnall  received  five farmans  (“commandments,”  he  calls 
them),  granting  all  his  demands  except  the  permission  for 
the  capture  of  “ the  ships  and  the  ports  of  the  Portugals.” 
With  characteristic  effrontery  the  Englishman  at  once 
“ went  to  the  court  and  made  demand  of  the  other 
articles  ” ; but  Akbar  was  not  to  be  drawn  into  sanctioning 
hostilities  against  his  good  friends  at  Goa,  and  so  Midnall 
was  put  off  from  month  to  month  with  fair  words  and 
(on  one  occasion)  a present  of  “ garments  of  the  Christian 
fashion,  very  rich  and  good.” 

This  disappointment  he  naturally  set  down  to  the 
efforts  of  the  Jesuits,  who,  he  tells  us,  worked  night  and 
day  against  him,  bribed  two  of  Akbar’s  chief  councillors 
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with  500/.  apiece,  and  finally  enticed  away  his  interpreter, 
an  Armenian  v/hom  he  had  brought  with  him  from 
Aleppo.  His  resources,  too,  were  by  this  time  almost 
exhausted,  and  his  situation  “ in  these  remote  countries, 
without  friends,  money  and  an  interpreter,”  appeared  to 
be  little  short  of  desperate.  But  these  difficulties  only 
increased  his  determination  to  get  the  better  of  his 
adversaries  ; and,  hiring  a teacher,  “ in  my  house  day  and 
night  I so  studied  the  Persian  tongue  that  in  six  months 
space  I could  speak  it  something  reasonably.”  Then  he 
repaired  to  court  and  desired  the  Emperor’s  permission  to 
depart  to  his  own  country,  at  the  same  time  complaining 
of  the  Fathers,  to  whose  intrigues  he  openly  imputed  the 
failure  of  the  mission,  and  offering  to  prove  to  His 
Majesty  “ the  great  abuses  of  these  Jesuits  in  this  his 
court.”  His  boldness  was  rewarded  ; for  Akbar,  who 
dearly  loved  a controversy,  appointed  a day  for  hearing 
his  complaints  and  promised  that  the  Fathers  should  be 
there  to  answer  him. 

Accordingly,  on  the  following  Sunday,  “ there  were 
met  all  the  great  states  of  the  court  to  hear  the  controversy 
between  us.”  Midnall,  as  the  complainant,  was  allowed 
the  first  hearing,  and  he  vigorously  attacked  his  opponents 
for  their  insinuations  that  the  English  were  thieves,  and 
that,  if  once  admitted  to  trade,  they  would  before  long 
make  themselves  masters  of  some  of  the  Emperor’s  ports. 
On  the  contrary,  he  declared,  they  only  desired  a peaceable 
traffic,  such  as  they  had  long  enjoyed  in  the  dominions 
of  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  to  the  mutual  benefit  of  both 
realms.  It  was  the  wish  of  the  Queen  of  England  to 
send  an  ambassador  to  reside  at  Agra,  as  she  already  had 
at  Constantinople  ; and  if  this  were  once  arranged  the 
Emperor  would  always  have  a pledge  in  his  hands  that 
no  wrong  should  be  done  against  him  or  his  subjects  by 
the  English.  Moreover,  added  Midnall  (who  well  knew 
Akbar’s  eagerness  for  curiosities  from  the  West),  Her 
Majesty  usually  changed  her  representative  in  Turkey 
every  three  years,  “ and  at  the  first  coming  of  every 
ambassador  she  sendeth  not  them  empty,  but  with  a great 
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and  princely  present.”  Of  this  benefit,  as  well  as  of  the 
honour  and  credit  of  having  at  his  court  an  ambassador 
from  so  distant  and  so  famous  a nation,  “ these  men  by 
their  crafty  practices  ” would  deprive  the  Emperor,  and 
therefore  they  were  no  true  friends  to  him  and  his  king- 
dom. They  themselves  had  been  twelve  years  at  court, 
yet  in  all  that  time  they  had  not  induced  their  patron, 
the  King  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  to  send  a single  ambas- 
sador to  Agra  to  acknowledge  and  reward  the  protection 
accorded  to  them  by  the  Great  Mogul. 

We  have,  of  course,  only  Midnall’s  account  of  the 
incident ; but  if  we  may  believe  him,  his  arguments  were 
found  to  be  irresistible.  Prince  Salim,  Akbar’s  eldest 
son,  joined  in  the  complaint  that  the  Fathers  had  not 
procured  the  despatch  of  any  such  embassy  as  was  no\y 
offered  ; and  the  courtiers  concurred  in  praising  the 
cogency  of  the  Englishman’s  argument.  “ The  King  was 
very  merry  and  laughed  at  the  Jesuits,  not  having  one 
word  to  answer  ” ; and  after  some  further  passages  he 
“ called  his  Viceroy  (which  before  was  by  the  Jesuits’ 
bribes  made  my  great  enemy),  and  commanded  him  that 
whatsoever  privileges  or  commandments  I would  have  he 
should  presently  write  them,  seal  them  and  give  them 
me  without  any  more  delay  or  question  ; and  so,  within 
thirty  days  after,  I had  them  signed  to  my  own  content- 
ment and  (as  I hope)  to  the  profit  of  my  nation.  After- 
wards I went  and  presented  them  unto  the  Prince  his 
eldest  son  and  demanded  of  him  the  like  commandments  ; 
which  he  most  willingly  granted,  and  shortly  after  were 
delivered  unto  me,”  Having  thus  achieved  his  object, 
Midnall  took  his  departure  for  England,  and  at  the  time 
of  writing  had  (as  already  noted)  reached  Kasvin  in  Persia. 
His  letter  was  going  by  way  of  Bagdad,  but  he  himself 
feared  to  take  that  route,  lest  he  should  be  intercepted 
on  the  representations  of  two  Italian  merchants  in  Agra, 
who  knew  of  his  mission  and  its  result.  His  intention 
was,  therefore,  to  travel  through  the  Caucasus  and 
Muscovy,  and  he  hoped  before  very  long  to  see  his 
correspondent  and  “ satisfy  him  at  large  of  all  matters.” 
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On  Midnall’s  account  of  his  intercourse  with  the 
Emperor  no  comment  need  be  made,  except  that  it  bears 
internal  evidence  of  its  general  truthfulness.  But  it  is 
much  to  be  regretted  that  he  is  so  sparing  of  dates.  We 
have  only  a vague  indication  of  the  time  when  he  arrived 
in  India,  and  we  are  still  further  in  the  dark  as  to  when 
he  left.  As,  however,  he  says  nothing  of  the  death  of 
Akbar  (October  1605),  we  may  conclude  that  he  had 
quitted  the  Mogul’s  dominions  at  least  some  months 
before  that  event.  Piecing  together  the  few  hints  he 
gives  us,  we  may  conjecture  that  his  stay  extended  from 
the  autumn  of  1603  to  the  end  of  1604  or  the  spring  of 
1605.  It  may  also  be  remarked  that  the  reasons  alleged 
for  his  stopping  so  long  seem  scarcely  adequate.  It  is 
hard  to  believe  that  a man  of  his  experience  needed  six 
months’  hard  study  before  he  could  speak  Persian  suffi- 
ciently well  to  make  himself  understood  at  court  (where, 
by  the  way,  Turkish,  of  which  he  probably  knew  some- 
thing, was  perfectly  intelligible),  or  that  he  delayed  his 
departure  for  seven  or  eight  months  for  the  special 
purpose  of  obtaining,  in  addition  to  the  concessions 
already  granted,  the  Mogul’s  permission  to  capture  the 
ships  and  settlements  of  the  Portuguese.  It  is,  perhaps, 
not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  in  writing  to  Staper,  on 
whose  aid  he  was  probably  relying  in  exploiting  the  grants 
he  had  procured,  he  exaggerated  the  trouble  and  expense 
to  which  he  had  been  put,  and  that  his  movements  were 
in  reality  governed  by  other  considerations. 

The  next  we  hear  of  Midnail  is  that  at  a meeting  of 
the  Committees  of  the  East  India  Company,  held  on 
June  2r,  1608,  letters  were  read  addressed  by  him  to 
Mr.  Staper,  ‘‘  declaring  what  privileges  he  had  obtained 
in  the  Indies,  and  offering  the  same  and  his  services  to 
the  Company,  they  first  giving  him  15C0/.  in  hand.” 
Apparently  he  had  not  then  reached  England,  for  it  was 
decided  to  adjourn  the  consideration  of  his  proposals 
“ to  his  return  home,  or  into  Netherland,  as  he  writeth 
he  determineth,”  In  the  following  May  the  ‘‘  demands 
and  project  of  John  Midnall  for  his  travail  and  pains 
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in  going  to  Mawgoule  [Mogul]  in  the  East  Indies” 
were  again  read  and  referred  to  a special  committee, 
though  at  the  same  time  they  were  stigmatised  as 
“ unreasonable,  and  he  thought  unfit  otherwise  to  be  enter- 
tained or  employed  but  as  a factor.”  The  documents 
produced  by  Midnall  were  evidently  considered  to  be 
of  small  value  ; and  the  Company  had  a further  motive 
for  declining  to  purchase  them  on  extravagant  terms, 
inasmuch  as  they  had,  two  years  before,  despatched  a 
ship  ^ to  open  up  trade  at  Surat,  whence  her  commander, 
William  Hawkins,  was,  if  possible,  to  make  his  way  to 
the  Mogul  court  and  obtain  all  needful  concessions. 
Nothing  had  yet  been  heard  as  to  the  result  of  his 
mission  ; but  news  was  expected  every  moment,  and  in  the 
meantime  the  Committees  were  in  no  hurry  to  come  to 
a decision. 

Midnall,  however,  was  not  at  all  satisfied*  to  wait  their 
pleasure  ; and  towards  the  end  of  July  1609,  they  were 
alarmed  to  learn  that  he  had  exhibited  a petition  to  the 
King,  “ declaring  his  ten  years’  travels  and  charge  of 
three  thousand  [pounds  in  the  discovery  of  a rich 
trade  in  the  dominions  of  the  Great  Magoule,  humbly 
praying  that,  forasmuch  as  the  East  India  Company  did 
not  regard  the  same,  he  and  his  co-adventurers  might 
be  permitted  to  enjoy  the  privileges  by  him  there 
obtained.”  This  petition  the  Lord  Treasurer  had  referred 
to  Sir  Walter  Cope  and  three  merchants,  two  of  whom 
at  least  were  friends  of  Midnall ; and  four  of  the  Com- 
mittees were  at  once  appointed  to  meet  and  confer  with 
them.  In  October  we  hear  that  there  is  some  idea  of 
sending  out  Midnall  as  a factor ; but  this  proposal  seems 
to  have  dropped  through,  for  on  November  18,  1609,  it 
was  decided  that  he  was  “ for  divers  respects  not  fitting 
to  be  employed  in  the  service  of  the  Company.” 

There  is  then  a long  silence  on  the  subject  in  the 
records,  due  in  part,  it  may  be,  to  the  loss  of  the  Court 

^ B7  a curious  coincidence  this  ship  (which  was  the  first  English  vessel 
to  reach  an  Indian  port)  was  the  very  Hector  in  w'hich  Midnall  had  sailed 
eight  years  before. 
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Minutes  of  1610-13  ; and  Midnail  does  not  emerge  into 
notice  again  until  1614,  when  the  letters  from  the  Com- 
pany’s servants  in  India  contain  numerous  references  to  a 
second  expedition  made  by  him  to  the  East,  which  seems 
to  have  been  begun  at  least  before  April  1 6 1 1 . In  these  it  is 
alleged  that,  having  been  entrusted  by  several  well-known 
London  merchants  with  a quantity  of  goods,  presumably 
for  sale  in  the  Levant,  he  betrayed  his  trust  and  fled  into 
Persia,  with  the  intention  of  making  his  way  again  to 
India.  When  his  flight  became  known,  two  Englishmen, 
named  Richard  Newman  and  Richard  Steel,  were  sent  in 
pursuit  from  Aleppo.  They  overtook  the  fugitive  at 
“ Tombaz,  near  the  confines”  of  Persia,  and  forced  him 
to  return  with  them  to  Ispahan,  where  he  surrendered 
goods  and  money  to  the  value  of  about  nine  thousand 
dollars,  and  received,  it  is  said,  a full  discharge.  Being 
now  free,  he  resumed  his  journey  to  India  ; and  Steel, 
who  had  quarrelled  with  Newman,  undertook  to*bear  him 
company.  At  Lahore  Midnail  fell  sick,  and  Steel  went 
on  alone  to  the  Emperor’s  court,  then  at  Ajmer.  By  slow 
stages  Midnall  reached  Agra,  and  thence  proceeded  to 
Ajmer,  arriving  in  that  town  early  in  April  1614. 

He  was  still  very  ill.  It  is  reported,’’  says  Purchas, 
“ he  had  learned  the  art  of  poisoning,  by  which  he  made 
away  three  other  Englishmen  in  Persia,  to  make  himself 
master  of  the  whole  stock  ; but,  I know  not  by  what 
means,  himself  tasted  of  the  same  cup  and  was  exceedingly 
swelled,  but  continued  his  life  many  months  with 
antidotes.”  There  is,  however,  no  satisfactory  evidence 
on  this  charge  of  murder,  and  probably  his  own  illness 
was  of  a perfectly  natural  character.  He  could,  of  course, 
get  no  skilled  assistance,  and  by  June  it  became  evident 
that  his  sickness  was  unto  death.  He  had  in  Persia  two 
children,  the  fruit  of  a connection  he  had  formed  with  a 
native  woman  during  his  first  expedition.  To  them  he 
bequeathed  the  whole  of  his  property,  appointing  as 
executor  a Frenchman  named  Augustin,  who  had  accom- 
panied him  in  his  journey,  and  now  undertook  to  marry 
Midnall’s  daughter  and  bring  up  his  son.  To  him  also 
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he  made  over  his  papers,  including  a diary  which  would 
now  be  of  the  greatest  value ; but  it  was  burnt,  with  the 
rest  of  the  papers,  immediately  after  Midnall’s  death. 
The  body  was  taken  to  Agra  and  interred  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  cemetery  there. 

Meanwhile,  at  the  instigation  of  Steel,  the  East  India 
Company’s  factors  at  Surat  had  despatched  one  of  their 
number,  Thomas  Kerri dge,  to  lay  claim  to  Midnall’s 
goods  on  behalf  of  his  former  employers.  Kerridge 
reached  Ajmer  on  the  very  day  of  the  fugitive’s  death, 
and  at  once  took  steps  to  prosecute  his  claim.  He  had, 
in  truth,  a weak  case,  .being  unable  to  produce  any 
authority  from  those  on  whose  behalf  he  was  supposed  to 
be  acting,  and  having  against  him  the  discharge  given  by 
Newman,  which  was  “ witnessed  by  friars,  Armenians,  and 
Englishmen.”  Moreover,  as  Midnail  was  a Catholic,  the 
Jesuit  Fathers  used  all  their  influence,  which  was  consider- 
able, on  behalf  of  his  executor.  Kerridge  bribed  heavily, 
but  for  a time  without  result ; for  the  Emperor,  after 
hearing  both  sides,  concluded  that  “ neither  had  sufficient 
right  thereto,”  and  decided  to  appropriate  the  estate 
himself.  Nevertheless,  Kerridge  persevered,  and  in  the 
end  succeeded  in  recovering  a sum  of  about  five  hundred 
pounds,  which  was  duly  transmitted  to  England. 

Thus  ended,  in  shame  and  dishonour,  the  career  ot 
John  Midnail.  But  death,  as  Bacon  says,  “ openeth  the 
gate  to  good  fame,  and  extinguisheth  envy  ” ; and  we 
prefer  to  think  of  him  as  one  who,  undaunted  by  diffi- 
culties, made  a long  and  adventurous  journey  in  the  hope 
of  extending  English  trade,  and  who,  in  the  court  of  the 
greatest  of  the  Moguls,  bore  himself  as  proudly,  and 
upheld  the  honour  of  his  country  as  strenuously,  as 
though  he  were  indeed  “ ambassador  from  Britain’s  crown,’' 
as  so  many  historians  would  have  us  believe.  Moreover, 
with  the  exception  of  the  three  fugitives  from  Goa  who 
reached  Fathpur  Sikri  in  the  summer  of  1585,  he  was  the 
only  Englishman  that  ever  looked  upon  the  face  of  Akbar, 
and  he  alone  has  given  us  a glimpse  of  that  monarch’s 
court  as  it  appeared  to  English  eyes.  These  facts  are 
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sufficient  to  establish  a claim  upon  our  gratitude,  and  we 
gladly  accord  him  a place  of  honour  among  the  pioneers 
of  our  nation’s  trade  in  the  distant  East. 
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History  is  capricious,  and  so  while  some  names 
— hung  about  with  a halo  of  romance — are 
familiar  even  to  the  unlettered,  others  of  equal 
interest  are  known  only  to  students.  The  novelists,  too, 
have  done  much  to  endear  certain  characters  to  us. 
Probably  many  people  best  know  Dick  Steele,  the  great 
Duke  of  Marlborough,  and  all  the  somewhat  artificial 
atmosphere  of  the  Court  of  Queen  Anne,  from 
Thackeray’s  ‘‘Esmond,”  while  how  many  had  ever  even 
heard  of  the  gentle  nuns  of  Little  Gidding  until  Short- 
house  bewitched  them  into  loving  Mary  Collet  ? Lady 
Jane  Grey,  Mary,  Elizabeth  and  Essex  were  made  real 
for  the  children  of  a past  generation  by  that  wordy 
romance  “ The  Tower  of  London,”  and  all  readers  of 
Dumas  are  on  easy  terms  of  friendship  with  the  great 
world  at  the  Courts  of  the  Kings  of  France.  Each 
character  that  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  re-dressed  for  us 
remains  Sir  Walter  Scott’s,  and  no  dry-as-dust  facts 
that  historical  research  can  discover  will  ever  alter,  by  so 
much  as  one  jot  or  tittle,  our  preconceived  notions  of 
the  men  and  women,  the  times  and  country,  he  has 
made  peculiarly  his  own.  Now  the  first  necessity,  in 
the  eyes  of  a writer  of  historical  romance,  is  that  his 
characters  shall  prove  attractive  to  his  readers,  either 
through  their  connection  with  an  interesting  epoch,  or 
because  they  themselves  once  played  a brave  part  upon 
the  stage.  Perhaps  this  is  why  (with  few  exceptions) 
the  lesser  writers  follow  the  greater,  giving  us  the  same 
people  and  the  same  periods,  until  we  feel  we  have 
learned  our  history  in  detached  sections,  and  know  but 
little  of  the  times  that  come  between  these  more 
brilliant  episodes  and  help  to  fill  up  the  blanks  in  the 
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story  of  nations.  Roughly  speaking,  the  favourite  happy 
hunting-ground  for  romance  writers  in  English  history 
has  been  the  period  of  the  Civil  Wars ; but,  so  far  as 
my  knowledge  goes,  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
romantic  figures  of  those  stirring  times  has  not  as  yet 
been  called  upon  to  play  her  part  in  a modern  novel. 

In  1854,  Thomas  Taylor  Lewis  edited  for 

the  Camden  Society  the  “ Letters  of  the  Lady  Brilliana 
Harley,”  the  wife  of  Sir  Robert  Harley,  of  Brampton 
Bryan,  Herefordshire,  and  grandmother  of  the  great 
Harley,  Earl  of  Oxford.  In  1904  the  Historical 
Manuscripts  Commission  published  the  first  volume  of 
the  Longleat  MSS.,  which  include  papers  relating  to 
her  gallant  defence  of  Brampton  Castle,  from  its  invest- 
ment, July  26,  1643,  until  the  raising  of  the  siege  in 
September  and  her  death  in  the  following  October. 
Besides  these  papers  (which  serve  as  a pendant  to  the 
Letters),  a short  note  in  the  “ Dictionary  of  National 
Biography,”  completes  the  published  story  of  a most 
remarkable  woman.  The  second  daughter  of  Sir 
Edward  Conway,  by  Dorothy,  daughter  of  Sir  John 
Tracy  of  Todington,  Gloucester,  and  widow  of  Edward 
Bray  of  Great  Barrington,  in  the  same  county,  she  was 
born  at  Brielle  (Englished  the  Brill),  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Maas,  Holland,  one  of  the  so-called  cautionary 
towns  of  which  her  father  was  Lieut.-Governor,  and 
with  a pretty  touch  of  sentiment,  her  parents  named 
her  after  her  birthplace.  Her  father,  who  had  won 
his  spurs  in  the  Cadiz  Expedition  of  1596,  was  after- 
wards made  Secretary  of  State  (1623-30),  and  was 
created  Viscount  Conway  of  Conway  Castle,  Carnarvon- 
shire, in  1627.  In  a manner,  his  connection  with  Brielle 
lasted  for  his  lifetime,  for  when  the  town  was  delivered 
up  to  the  States  of  Holland  in  1616,  he  received  a 
pension  of  ;^500  a year. 

On  the  spindle  side  she  was  of  kin  to  the  ‘‘fighting 
Veres,”  her  mother’s  sister  having  married  Sir  Horace 
Vere,  Lord  Vere  of  Tilbury,  and  a certain  resemblance 
of  character  may  be  traced  between  Brilliana  Conway 
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and  her  cousin,  Lady  Fairfax.  There  is  some  doubt  as 
to  the  actual  date  of  her  birth,  but — accepting  the 
statement  made  in  one  of  her  own  letters — it  has  been 
generally  fixed  as  late  in  the  year  1600.  Though  she 
had  strictly  no  right  to  be  called  the  Lady  Brilliana 
Harley  (her  tather  being  only  raised  to  the  rank  of  a 
Viscount),  she  is  so  described  in  a paper  written  by  the 
daughter  of  her  friend,  Mrs.  Wallcote  of  Wallcote  ; but 
throughout  the  correspondence  with  Sir  John  Scuda- 
more during  the  Brampton  siege,  she  is  addressed  as 
Brilliana,  Lady  Harley.  If  it  be  true  that  the 
happiest  women  have  no  histories,  her  early  life  must 
have  been  singularly  happy,  for  up  to  the  date  of  her 
marriage  there  is  no  word  or  line  to  help  us  in  weaving 
together  the  threads  of  her  story.  Once  only  does  she 
make  a vague  allusion  to  those  vanished  years.  Writing 
to  welcome  her  son  on  his  arrival  in  Oxford  she  says, 
‘‘You  are  now  in  a place  of  more  varietyes  then  when 
you  weare  at  home  ; thearefore  take  heede  it  take  not 
vp  your  thoughtes  so  much  as  to  neglect  that  constant 
saruis  you  owe  to  your  God.  When  I lined  abroode,  I 
tasted  something  of  thos  willes : thearefore  I may  the 
more  experimentally  giue  you  warneing.”  That  taste 
of  “ varietyes  ” (whatever  innocent  form  they  may  have 
taken)  was  to  last  her  for  the  rest  of  her  life.  On 
July  22,  1623,  she  became  the  third  wife  of  Sir  Robert 
Harley — a man  a full  twenty  years  older  than  herself, 
of  a grave  and  sober  disposition — and  nearly  all  her 
married  life  was  spent  in  the  old  castle  to  which  she  was 
taken  as  a bride. 

Sir  Robert  was  himself  a somewhat  remarkable  man, 
whether  we  incline  to  accept  the  eulogies  of  his  funeral 
sermon,  his  public  actions,  or  the  glimpses  we  catch  of 
him,  here  and  there,  in  his  wife’s  letters — ^little  im- 
pressionist sketches  that  bring  him  very  clearly  before 
us.  Of  an  ancient  line,  dating  from  before  the  Con- 
quest, he,  like  his  wife,  was  a good  example  of  the  old 
saying,  “Bon  sang  ne  pent  mentir ; ” but  he  was 
withal  a dour  man,  soaked  in  the  gloomy  doctrines  of 
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Puritanism.  Fortunately  for  her  own  happiness,  Brilliana 
was  of  a deeply  religious  temperament,  so  that  fasting 
and  praying  came  as  easily  to  her  as  dancing  and  sing- 
ing to  a lighter-hearted  woman.  Fast  days  were 
rigorously  kept  at  Brompton  Castle  (Brampton  is  a later 
spelling),  and  to  these  she  looked  forward  as  times  of 
especial  grace  and  a welcome  rest  from  the  cares  of 
every  day.  Sir  Robert  was  essentially  a man  of  affairs, 
and  these  necessitated  long  separation  from  his  wife  and 
family.  He  was  master  worker  of  the  Mint,  with 
a salary  of  five  hundred  a year,  from  1623  to  1635,  and 
the  allusions  to  his  long  absence  and  the  anxiety  and 
responsibility  it  entailed  upon  her  are  frequent  through- 
out the  Letters.  He  was  a zealous  parliament  man,  and 
to  him  was  awarded  the  honour  of  removing  the  cross 
in  Cheapside  and  at  Charing  Cross,  and  selling  the 
mitre  and  crozier-staff  found  in  St.  Paul’s  and  the  brass 
and  iron-work  in  Henry  the  Seventh’s  beautiful  chapel 
at  Westminster.  All  this  he  did  with  a right- good 
will,  and  it  is  a little  difficult  to  think  or  write  impar- 
tially of  this  pious  barbarian,  whose  conscience,  oddly 
enough,  lost  him  the  mastership  of  the  Mint  (a  second 
tenure  of  office)  in  1649,  when  he  refused  to  strike 
money  with  the  parliamentary  ‘‘  types,  though  he  had 
already  coined  for  the  parliament.  A strange  character, 
and  one  only  possible  in  times  of  trouble  and  stress. 

That  such  a man  should  have  inspired  genuine  passion 
seems  improbable,  and,  in  spite  of  her  protestations  of 
love  and  devotion,  there  is  more  than  a suspicion  that, 
although  perfectly  sincere,  Brilliana  was  trying  to  school 
herself  into  the  affection  a good  wife  should  bear 
towards  her  husband,  and  protested  the  more  because 
she  knew  the  best  of  her  heart  was  given  to  her  first- 
born child,  the  “ deare  Ned  ” of  her  abiding  thought. 
From  the  letters— through  which  she  peeps,  revealing 
in  a turn  of  phrase  dr  a chance  word  more  of  the 
real  Brilliana  than  she  ever  guessed— we  learn  that  she 
was  a woman  of  strong  intellect,  excellent  business 
capacity  and  exceptionally  highly-strung  nervous  tern- 
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perament.  Her  health  was  never  good,  and  as  her 
family  increased  (she  was  the  mother  of  three  sons  and 
four  daughters)  she  became  a chronic  invalid,  often  not 
leaving  her  bed,  and  suffering  acute  pain.  A less  likely 
woman  to  play  the  part  of  heroine  it  is  hard  to  imagine. 
Had  she  belonged  to  the  older  faith  she  would  have 
been  happy  as  a nun  in  a cell  seeing  heavenly  visions. 
But,  instead,  this  daughter  of  Puritans  was  called  upon 
at  the  end  of  her  life  to  fill  a difficult  and  dangerous 
position,  and  well  and  gallantly  she  filled  it. 

The  Letters — two  hundred  and  five  in  all — date 
from  1625  to  1643  : of  these  the  first  eight  are  addressed 
to  ‘‘my  deare  husband.  Sir  Robert  Harley  Knight;” 
the  rest,  with  three  exceptions,  to  her  eldest  son  Edward, 
afterwards  governor  of  Dunkirk.  The  first  letter  is  written 
from  Ragley,  her  father’s  seat  in  Warwickshire  ; the  others 
from  Brampton,  which  place  she  can  never  have  left, 
in  spite  of  various  plans  for  the  making  of  little  j ourneys 
to  visit  her  son,  or  a favourite  sister.  The  letters  to 
Sir  Robert  might  well  be  described,  as  “ From  any 
wife  to  any  husband  ; ” they  are  dutiful,  affectionate, 
full  of  ' domestic  detail,  but  absolutely  colourless  and 
lacking  in  all  individual  charm.  With  the  very  first 
letter  to  her  “deare  Ned”  we  begin  to  learn  some- 
thing of  her  character  and  disposition,  and  as  he  grew 
older  and  the  better  able  to  understand  her,  she  threw 
her  whole  heart  into  her  written  words,  and  told  this 
best  beloved  child  of  hers  all  her  fears,  difficulties,  and 
loneliness.  For  she  was  above  all  things  a very  lonely 
woman,  and  her  attitude  both  towards  her  children 
and  her  servants  shows  a curious  aloofness  that  must 
have  made  life  in  the  Herefordshire  home  singularly 
solitary  for  the  sick  mistress  who  held  such  wise  rule 
over  her  household.  Quiet  as  her  days  were  to  all 
outward  seeming,  they  were  full  of  fret  and  difficulty. 
The  very  austerity  of  her  religious  opinions  and  the 
consequent  simplicity  of  her  life,  had  set  her  children 
apart  from  others  of  their  own  rank,  and  when  he 
left  home  Edward  Harley  was  evidently  astonished  at 
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the  stately  up-keeps  of  other  households,  as  is  proved 
by  his  mother’s  answer — ‘‘I  was  confident  that  my 
lady  Cope  would  vse  you  courtesely,  and  I beleeue 
she  keepes  her  state,  as  all  nobellmens  daugtres  doo  ; 
tho  I doo  not.”  Another  time  she  urges  him  to 
remember  that  he  is  of  fit  rank  to  mix  in  any  society, 
and  later  makes  a kind  of  pathetic  self -justification  for 
not  having  been  able  to  look  better  after  the  social 
advancement  of  her  children— It  is  my  greefe  that 
my  condistion  in  health  is  such  that  I can  not  be  of 
more  aduantage  to  you  all  than  I am.” 

She  had  given  somewhat  of  her  own  delicacy  of  con- 
stitution to  her  children,  and  the  second  son  Robin 
(Robert,  afterwards  knighted)  was  a constant  source  of 
disquiet  to  his  mother.  He  suffered  from  fits,  and 
mention  is  constantly  made  of  his  unhappy  temper  ; 
firm  and  resolute  though  she  was,  Brilliana  learned  to 
dread  the  long  spells  of  sulkiness  or  passion  that  she 
failed  to  comprehend.  He  was  idle,  too,  and  dissatisfied, 
and  needed  a heavier  hand  than  a sick  woman’s  to  hold 
him  in  check.  Of  her  eldest  daughter  (named  after 
her)  she  always  speaks  with  affection,  though  Brill’s 
yearning  after  gaiety  must  have  greatly  astonished  the 
mother  who  had  been  so  well  content  without  it.  As 
the  girl  grew  older.  Lady  Harley,  like  a wise  woman, 
decided  to  send  her  to  London  to  the  care  of  her 
kinswoman.  Lady  Vere,  who  would  have  ample  oppor- 
tunity of  showing  Brill  something  of  the  great  world. 

Shee  (Brill)  much  longes  for  this  journey”  Ned  is 
told  in  a letter  dated  April  29,  1642 ; and  in  one 
written  a week  later,  “ By  this  time,  I thinke  your  sister 
has  lefte  wondering  at  Loundoun  ” — a sentence  that  sets 
the  reader  wondering  whether  Brilliana  is  writing  from 
fulness  of  knowledge  of  her  daughter’s  disposition,  or 
merely  because  she  herself  cared  but  little  for  the  life  of 
cities.  The  outcome  of  Brill’s  visit  to  town  was  an 
early  marriage  with  James  Stanley,  grandson  of  the 
Earl  of  Derby,  and  later  we  hear  of  the  birth  of  a son. 

I longe  to  see  your  sister  Brills  sonn.  I think  it  seuen 
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yeare  tell  he  come,”  writes  the  [loving  grandmother; 
but  we  do  not  know  if  her  desire  were  ever  accom- 
plished. 

The  earlier  letters  are  more  hopeful  in  tone  than  the 
later.  As  her  children  grew  older  and  her  health 
feebler,  Brilliana  felt  acutely  the  increase  of  responsi- 
bility her  husband’s  prolonged  absence  entailed  upon 
her.  At  first  mother  and  son  exchange  opinions  about 
books,  tell  each  other  scraps  of  foreign  news,  pour  out 
their  inmost  hearts  to  each  other.  Books  could  be  had 
cheaper  in  Oxford  than  in  Worcester,  and  she  thanks 
him  for  sending  her  the  ‘‘  Man  in  the  Moune,”  and 
thinks  it  is  ‘‘some  kine  to  Donqueshot.”  She  asks 
him  for  a French  book,  adding  : “ I had  rather  reade 
any  thinge  in  that  tounge  than  in  Inglisch,”  and  when 
she  is  too  ill  to  attend  to  the  affairs  of  her  house- 
hold, amuses  herself  by  putting  part  of  the  Life  of 
Luther  “ in  Inglisch,”  to  instruct  and  edify  “ deare 
Ned.”  It  would  have  been  impossible  for  even  the 
humblest  of  women  living  in  such  troublous  times  as 
the  early  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  not  to  hear  of 
“ wars  and  rumours  of  wars,”  or  to  experience  some  of 
the  inconvenience  consequent  upon  the  frequent  levying 
of  troops  for  king  or  parliament.  Brilliana — connected 
both  by  birth  and  marriage  with  so  many  noble  families 
— ^was,  in  spite  of  her  solitude,  kept  fairly  well  informed 
as  to  current  events,  and  all  she  heard,  whether  false 
or  true,  she  told  her  son.  “ Your  cosen  Croft  is  a 
lefftnenat,  and  is  come  downe  for  the  prest  men.  All 
the  lusty  men  are  afraide  and  hide  themself,”  she  writes 
on  April  3,  1639.  On  May  i,  1640,  this  trouble  is 
over:  “The  presse  of  souldiers  is  now  passt;  so  that 
the  poore  fellowes  may  now  appeare,  who  had  hid 
themeselues  for  feare.” 

Ambition  was  then  a vice  to  be  especially  shunned, 
and  her  anxiety  was  great  that  her  husband  should  not 
be  driven  into  taking  any  prominent  part  in  the  county. 
But  in  spite  of  her  fears.  Sir  Robert  (together  with  Sir 
Walter  Pye)  was  chosen  “ knight  for  the  sheare  ” in 
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March  1639,  piously  says,  ‘‘The  Lord  fill  them 

with  wisdome  for  that  worke.”  Party  feeling  ran  high 
in  loyal  Herefordshire,  and  the  Harleys  being  “ parle- 
ment  men  ” we  get  later  hints  of  their  growing  unpopu- 
larity; yet  Brilliana,  forgetting  her  fears  in  her  love  for 
her  son,  tried  to  make  the  way  easy  for  his  election  for 
Wigmore.  “ I should  be  exceeding  glad  if  your  father 
could  procure  Wigmore  to  be  a burges  towne,  and  that 
you  might  be  of  the  parlement,”  and  she  certainly  left 
no  stone  unturned  to  further  this  end.  But  she  was 
unsuccessful  : the  “ voices  ” promised  to  Edward  Harley 
were  given  to  Lord  Scudamore’s  son  (a  royalist),  and  so 
with  commendable  dignity,  after  thanking  her  sup- 
porters, she  solemnly  withdrew  her  son’s  candidature. 

She  followed  all  the  incidents  of  Strafford’s  trial  with 
eager  interest,  and  her  rejoicings  at  the  final  ending,  as 
we  read  them  now,  jar  a little.  She  will  even  hardly 
admit  to  any  admiration  for  the  dignity  of  his  bearing 
on  the  scaffold.  “ I am  glad  that  justice  is  excicuted 
on  my  lord  Straford,  whoo  I thinke  dyed  like  a Senneca, 
but  not  like  one  that  had  tasted  the  mistery  of  godly- 
ness.”  Events  were  moving  quickly  in  England,  but  her 
heart  was  more  full  of  anxiety  for  her  son’s  health  than 
disturbed  by  the  ominous  outlook  in  the  political  world, 
to  which  she  was,  nevertheless,  fully  alive.  The  “ siknes  ” 
in  London  caused  her  grave  disquietude,  and  she  regrets 
he  is  not  in  “ Linconsine  ” instead  of  in  the  laine  ouer 
against  it;  those  lains  weare  the  vnsweatests  places  in 
Loundoun,  and  allways  the  siknes  is  in  thos  placess.” 
Besides  dread  of  the  “siknes  ” this  great  lady  had  other 
and  more  pressing  troubles  to  contend  with.  Sir  Robert 
Harley  was  in  constant  need  of  money  to  meet  his 
London  expenses,  and  she  denied  herself  everything 
save  bare  necessaries  that  she  might  send  it  to  him. 
But  instead  of  appreciating  her  economies,  he  evidently 
thought  his  wife  dilatory  in  remitting  the  rents,  that 
(as  she  pitifully  explains  to  the  son  who  knew  her  so 
well  and  loved  her  so  dearly)  the  tenants  had,  in  fact, 
refused  to  pay.  At  this  time  Edward  Harley  was  in 
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London  with  his  father,  and  seemingly  loath  to  leave 
him,  for  one  of  the  most  touching  of  the  letters  is  that 
where  she  tells  her  son  : “ I can  not  blame  you  to  be 
vnwilling  to  leaue  so  deare  a father ; yet  remember  you 
come  to  a mother  that  loues  you.” 

In  the  June  of  1642  comes  the  first  hint  of  fear  for 
her  own  personal  safety.  I acknowledg  I doo  not 
thinke  meself  safe  wheare  I am ; ” and  in  this  and  later 
letters  she  strongly  urges  the  advisability  of  joining  her 
son  and  husband  in  London.  Sir  Robert,  however,  was 
not  of  her  opinion,  for  in  another  letter  she  says  : Since 
your  father  thinkes  Hearefordsheare  as  safe  as  any  other 
country,  I will  thinke  so  too.”  On  July  8,  1642,  ‘‘They 
(the  militia)  trihumfe  brafely,  as  they  say,  and  threaten 
poore  Brompton,”  and  on  the  15th  of  the  month, 
“ Deare  Ned,  I am  glad  you  are  at  Loundoun,  becaus 
that  is  a safer  place,”  writes  poor  Brilliana,  with  fear 
tugging  at  her  heart,  in  spite  of  the  brave  face  she  must 
perforce  show  to  her  servants  and  children.  “I  thanke 
God  I am  not  afraide,”  so  she  boldly  ruffles  it  to  her 
absent  son  four  days  later,  but  adds  in  a postscript,  I 
haue  made  the  plumer  rwite  to  Woster  for  50  waight  of 
shot.  I sent  to  Woster,  becaus  I would  not  haue  it 
knowne.”  To  pay  for  this  re-leading  of  the  castle  she 
eventually  was  compelled  to  ask  a loan  of  ^^40  from  her 
“ much  honoured  frinde,”  Mrs.  Wallcote,  of  Wallcote. 
But  the  times  were  hard  for  gentlefolk,  and  oddly  enough 
the  loan  was  somehow  or  other  completely  overlooked, 
and  not  repaid  until  thirty- nine  years  later,  by  her  son 
Sir  Edward  Harley  to  Mrs.  Wallcote’s  daughter,  he 
having  then  first  learned  of  the  existence  of  this  long- 
standing debt. 

If,  until  now,  Brilliana  Harley’s  life  had  been  un- 
eventful, it  was  to  have  a stormy  sunset.  The  growing 
unpopularity  of  the  family  was  shown  by  frequent 
ill-treatment  of  her  servants  when  they  were  sent  into 
the  towns  on  her  business,  ill-treatment  she  was  powerless 
to  resent ; while  the  rumours  of  danger  her  husband  and 
son  contentedly  believed  to  be  exaggerated,  she  herself 
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knew  to  be  true.  In  December  1642,  she  writes  on  a 

peace  of  clothe,”  not  daring  to  trust  to  paper,  and 
foreshadows  the  siege,  repeating,  with  the  fond  iteration 
of  sick  longing,  her  desire  to  be  near  her  husband,  and 
she  further  arranged  a clever  system  of  cypher  that  she 
might  still  write  to  her  son  with  freedom.  But  realising, 
at  la'st,  that  she  must  stand  alone,  she  began  to  make 
preparation  for  the  defence  of  her  castle  with  the  same 
quiet  determination  and  excellent  good  sense  that  charac- 
terised all  her  actions. 

Neighbours  who  shared  alike  the  Harleys’  politics  and 
unpopularity,  had  foregathered  in  Brampton  Castle  with 
high  resolve  to  defend  it  to  the  last  ; among  them, 
Brilliana’s  good  friend.  Dr.  Wright  and  his  wife,  and 
the  Lady  Colebourn.  But  it  is  to  her  kinsman.  Captain 
Davies  (whose  name  often  occurs  in  the  Letters),  that  we 
are  indebted  for  a full  and  doubtless  trustworthy  account 
of  the  siege  of  Brampton  Bryan.  On  July  26,  1643,  in 
the  drowse  of  the  hot  summer  afternoon,  the  castle  was 
invested  by  three  troops  of  horse  (under  the  command 
of  Sir  William  Vavasour),  and  in  the  evening  a trumpeter 
was  sent  to  “summon  our  castle  ” from  Henry  Lingen, 
esquire.  High  Sheriff  of  the  county  of  Hereford,  Sir 
Walter  Pye  and  William  Smallman,  esquire.  To  this 
summons  Brilliana  sent  a suitable  and  dignified  reply  : 
“ I must  endeavour  to  keep  what  is  mine  as  well  as  I can, 
in  which  I have  the  law  of  nature,  of  reason,  and  of  the 
law  on  my  side,  and  you  none  to  take  it  from  me.” 

Sir  William  Vavasour’s  answer  is  that  of  a gallant 
gentleman.  I am  your  servant,  and  to  one  sn  noble 
and  virtuous  am  desirous  to  keep  off  all  insolences  that 
the  liberty  of  the  soldiers  provoked  to  it  by  your 
obstinacies  may  throw  you  upon ; yet  if  you  remain 
still  wilful,  what  you  may  suffer  is  brought  upon  you 
by  yourself.”  Sir  William  throughout  treated  the 
“honourable  and  valiant  lady ’’with  unusual  courtesy 
and  consideration,  and  the  Cavaliers  always  affected  to 
speak  of  the  first  siege  of  Brampton  Castle  as  mimic 
warfare.  The  correspondence,  as  given  in  the  Longleat 
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MSS.,  seems  rather  to  favour  this  view,  for  there  can 
be  but  little  doubt  that  the  commander  was  very 
reluctant  to  press  the  defenders  too  closely. 

But  to  Brilliana’s  thinking  the  danger  was  real 
enough.  All  through  the  hot  days  of  August  and  part 
of  September  the  castle  was  surrounded,  and  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  little  garrison — enclosed  within  so  narrow  a 
space  while  the  enemy’s  guns  threatened  their  stout 
walls — were  considerable.  ‘‘During  the  siege,”  writes 
Captain  Davies,  “ our  sufferings  were  great,  the  enemy 
sat  down  so  suddenly  before  us.  All  our  bread  was 
ground  with  a hand  mill,  our  provisions  very  scarce,  the 
roof  of  our  castle  so  battered  that  there  was  not  one  dry 
room  in  it ; our  substance  without  plundered  and  all  our 
friends  fled,  yet  this  noble  lady  bore  all  with  admirable 
patience.”  The  secret  intelligence  that  came,  in  some 
unexplained  manner,  into  the  besieged  castle,  helped  to 
keep  up  the  spirits  of  its  defenders,  while  Brilliana’s 
ready  pen  was  busy  exchanging  the  courtesies  of  war 
with  her  enemies.  Surprisingly  little  damage  was  done 
to  the  castle  in  this  first  siege,  and  Sundays  were 
reckoned  as  half  truce  days.  “ Although  there  were  of 
men,  women  and  children  above  a hundred  all 
immured  up  in  a close  house  and  in  the  dog  days,  yet 
there  was  not  one  feeble  or  sick  person  amongst  us,” 
says  Captain  Davies,  in  a triumphant  praise-the-Lord 
strain.  Among  those  wounded  were  Lady  Colebourn, 
who  lost  an  eye,  and  Colonel  Wright’s  wife,  who  was 
injured  but  not  mortally.  The  cook  was  shot  in  the 
arm  with  a poisoned  bullet  and  died  ” ; but  in  all 
probability  unskilful  surgery  and  close  confinement  were 
the  real  causes  of  his  death.  On  August  21  the  garrison 
made  a sortie,  and  burned  the  quarter  where  the  enemy 
were  preparing  their  grenades,  and  on  that  very  same 
day  his  most  sacred  Majesty  King  Charles  the  First 
sent  his  “ most  trusty  and  well-beloved  Sir  John 
Scudamore  ’’  to  demand  the  immediate  surrender  of  the 
castle. 

Ill-news  had  meanwhile  been  coming  to  the  besieged 
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garrison  through  secret  and  mysterious  channels — 

Gloucester  was  besieged,  Bristol  delivered  up,  our  castle 
given  to  Sheriff  Lingen  if  he  could  get  it,”  and  Sir  John 
Scudamore  was  a less  chivalric  foe  than  the  courteous  Sir 
William  Vavasour.  On  the  night  of  August  23,  after 
Brilliana  had  sent  her  humble  petition  to  his  Majesty 
that  the  troops  might  be  withdrawn,  a council  of  war 
was  held  in  the  castle,  and  the  advice  of  some  was  to 
yield.  “ But  then  the  noble  lady  protested  that  she 
would  rather  choose  an  honourable  death,  for  she  was 
confident  that  God  would  own  His  cause  both  in  public 
and  private.  We  needed  no  better  an  encouragement 
is  the  enthusiastic  comment  of  her  devoted  Davies. 
The  parley,  however,  continued  seven  days,  and  at 
night  came  the  tidings  that  Gloucester  was  resolved  to 
fight  it  out  to  the  last  man,”  and  this  gallant  declara- 
tion greatly  strengthened  the  feeble  hearts  of  those 
who  had  counselled  discretion  rather  than  valour. 
On  September  2 a trumpet  was  sent  by  Sir  William 
Vavasour  offering  Brilliana,  Lady  Harley,  ‘‘a  safe  pass 
and  conduct  for  yourself  and  servants,  your  arms 
being  delivered  up  for  his  Majesty’s  use.”  But  the 
example  of  Gloucester  had  not  been  given  in  vain,  even 
though  rumours  came  that  the  castle  was  to  be  under- 
mined ; and  a knight  was  sent  with  a further  offer  of 
clemency  from  the  King,  subscribed  by  Lord  Falk- 
land. 

Upon  September  9 ‘‘  the  enemy  fired  their  barricade, 
and  then  we  were  confident  they  were  taking  their 
leave.  That  night  we  had  secret  intelligence  that  my 
Lord  General  was  with  a great  army  very  near  Gloucester. 
That  the  King  had  raised  the  siege  to  give  him  battle, 
and  that  all  his  forces  were  called  away.  This 
night  the  Lord  was  pleased  to  take  away  these  bloody 
enemies  ” — surely  a somewhat  ungrateful  description  of 
a long-suffering  foe.  But  the  close  confinement,  the 
anxiety,  and,  above  all,  the  unwonted  activity,  had 
told  upon  Brilliana’s  feeble  constitution,  although  (when 
the  siege  was  raised)  she  still  held  herself  bravely,  and 
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compelled  her  unwilling  tenants,  at  the  point  of  the 
sword,  to  bring  in  provisions  and  help  to  level  the  works 
the  Cavaliers  had  raised  against  the  castle. 

‘‘By  this  time  the  fame  of  this  noble  lady  was  spread 
over  most  of  the  kingdom  with  admiration  and  applause,'’ 
again  to  quote  Davies.  But,  “ as  she  was  a setting  for- 
ward the  work  of  God,  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  [she] 
fell  sick  of  an  apoplexy  with  a defluxion  of  the  lungs. 
Three  days  she  continued  in  great  extremity  with 
admirable  patience.  Never  was  a holy  life  consummated 
and  concluded  with  a more  heavenly  and  happy  end.” 
She  left  directions  that  her  body  was  to  be  wrapped  in 
lead  and  placed  in  a high  tower  of  the  castle  “to  attend 
an  honourable  funeral.”  Her  body  was  there  preserved 
until  the  castle  was  yielded  up  after  the  second  siege, 
when  an  especial  request  was  made  to  the  commander 
that  “ no  dishonour  might  be  offered  to  it.”  But  it 
was  rumoured  that  the  coffin  was  opened  to  search  for 
jewels ; the  jewels  being  gone,  it  was  “ raked  up  again  in 
close  cinders,  from  whence  it  will  one  day  rise  against 
these  monsters  and  usurpers  of  the  name  Christian.” 

A sad  ending,  at  the  early  age  of  forty-three,  to  a life 
that  had  been  pathetic  in  its  loneliness,  save  for  those 
few  weeks  of  danger  and  excitement  when  Brilliana 
“ commanded  in  chief  with  masculine  bravery.”  The 
day  after  her  death  Davies  writes,  “ The  saddest  garrison 
in  the  three  kingdoms  having  lost  their  head  and 
governess  ; ” and  all  through  the  narrative  runs  this  same 
strain  of  respectful  yet  heartfelt  devotion  for  his  noble 
kinswoman.  We  only  hope  that  “ Deare  Ned  ” carried 
the  saddest  heart  in  the  three  kingdoms  when  he  learned 
he  would  never  receive  another  letter  from  his  “most 
affectionate  mother  Brilliana  Harley.”  But  perhaps 
instead — ^in  the  spirit  of  the  times  and  of  his  Puritan 
up -bringing — he  thanked  the  Lord  that  she  had  been 
taken  from  the  evil  to  come,  and  did  not  live  to 
endure  the  privations  of  a second  siege,  or  to  see  burnt 
to  the  ground,  never  to  be  rebuilt,  the  castle  she  had 
so  gallantly  defended. 
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III — I" he  heather  Bottle 

Everybody  remembers  the  adventures  of  Mr. 
Pickwick  and  his  followers  at  the  Leather  Bottle 
Inn  at  Cobham,  in  Kent, and  doubtless  many  people 
have  noticed  other  old  taverns  which  display  the  same 
sign  ; yet  probably  few  have  any  definite  knowledge  of  the 
vessel  after  which  they  were  called. 

It  was  not  without  a sense  of  fitness  that  our  ancestors 
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named  these  old  inns  after  the  leather  bottle  and  the 
black  jack  ; • for  about  those  vessels — especially  the 
former— had  gathered  a halo  of  convivial  associations, 
intensified  no  doubt  by  the  widespread  popularity  of  one 
of  our  early  drinking  songs,  “The  Leather  Bottell.” 

This  song  throws  a flood  of  light  on  the  uses  of  the 
old  bottle,  its  relation  to  other  drinking  vessels,  and  the 
high  esteem  in  which  it  was  held  in  ancient  times.  Most 
musical  people  are  familiar  with  a modern  version  of  it 
on  which  they  are  accustomed  to  see  the  heading, 
“ Author  unknown,  Music  traditional.” 
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There  are  numerous  versions  of  the  words,  but  it  is 
hard  to  say  which  is  the  earliest.  Chappell,  in  “ National 
English  Airs,”  1840,  p.  53,  says  there  is  a black-letter 
copy  in  the  British  Museum  “at  least  two  hundred 
years  old,”  but  the  copy  he  gives  is  much 
modernised.  In  “ Popular  Music  of  the 
Olden  Time,”  vol.  ii.  p.  5 1 3,  published  twenty 
years  later,  the  same  author  says  : “ I have 
not  found  any  copy  printed  before 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.” 

The  earliest  dated  copy  is  in  Play- 
ford’s  “ Wit  and  Mirth,”  1682  ; but 
this  is  shorter  than  some 
broadside  versions,  which 
are  most  likely  quite  as 
early. 

It  is  possible 
that  the  song 
is  much  older 
than  the  time 
of  Charles  II. 
Chappell  says  : 
The  irregu- 
larity of  the 
number  of 
lines  in  each 
stanza, eight, 
ten  or  some- 
times twelve 
in  the  earlier 

The  Leather  Bottle  Inn,  Deritend,  Birmingham  n-Lrf-c 

(recently  destroyed)  it  ^ the  cha 

racter  of  a minstrel  production  ; ” and  again  : “ The 
word  bottle  was  not  pronounced  ‘ bottel  ’ in  the 
time  of  Charles  II.  or  even  of  Shakespeare,  but  belongs 
rather  to  that  of  Chaucer  or  Piers  Plowman.”  Whatever 
its  pronunciation,  the  word  bottle  was  frequently  spelt 
“bottell”  in  the  time  of  Shakespeare  and  considerably 
later,  but  there  is  no  doubt  something  in  Chappell’s 
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contention.  Early  copies  of  the  song  are  found 
the  New  Academy  of  Compliments,  1694  and  1713 
editions,  and  in  D’Urfey’s  “Pills  to  Purge  Melancholy,’' 
1719  ; also  in  Dryden’s  “Miscellaneous  Poems  ; ” and 
it  is  included  in  many  modern  collections. 

It  must  have  been  constantly  (perhaps  chiefly)  sung 
by  those  who  could  not  read  or 
write,  and  so  was  handed  down 
orally.  This  would  account  for 
the  great  variations  which  occur 
in  the  different  versions.  The 
text  generally  given  in  modern 
music  books  has  suffered  so  much 
change  as  to  be  comparatively 
uninteresting,  but  in  the  older 
copies  the  words  are  very  quaint, 
as  the  following  from  a broad- 
sheet will  show. 


’Twas  God  above  that  made  all  things, 
The  heaven,  the  earth  and  all  therein  ; 
The  ships  that  on  the  seas  do  swim 
To  keep  out  foes  that  none  come  in  : 
So  let  them  all  do  what  they  can 
They’re  for  the  use  and  praise  of  man ; 

So  I wish  in  Heaven  his  soul  may  dwell 
That  first  devised  the  leather  bottel. 


This  opening  is  much  more  like  the  beginning  of  a 
medieval  ballad  than  one  of  the  seventeenth  century  : 
it  was  not  unusual  in  the  earlier  English  ballads  to 
begin  with  a reference  to  the  Creator  before  broaching 
the  actual  subject.  One  written  in  the  reign  of  Henry  V. 
begins : 

God  that  deyeede  on  the  Rood  tre, 

And  bought  us  all  with  Hys  blode  so  fre  ; 

Until  Hys  blysse  He  them  brynge, 

That  will  listen  to  my  talkinge. 

Only  a few  years  later  than  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  the 
opening  lines  of  the  refrain  had  become  utterly  at  variance 
with  the  spirit  of  the  time,  and  were  strongly  condemned 
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as  irreverent  by  the  Rev.  A.  Bedford  in  his  “ Great 
Abuse  of  Music,”  printed  in  1710. 

Both  were  altered  in  the  eighteenth  century  as  it  was 
not  then  fashionable  to  mention  any  Deity  but  those  of 
the  Classic  Mythologies.  The  first  lines  became 

When  I survey  the  world  around, 

The  v/ond’rous  things  that  do  abound, 

and  the  refrain 

So  I wish  him  well  where’er  he  dwell 
Who  first  found  out  the  leather  bottell. 

The  second  verse  has  been  modernised  and  curtailed  in 
recent  times,  but  is  generally  to  the  same  effect  as  the 
older  versions  : 

Now  what  do  you  say  to  these  canns  of  wood  ? 

Faith,  they  are  nought,  they  cannot  be  good  ; 

When  a man  for  beer  he  doth  them  send. 

To  have  them  fill’d  as  he  doth  intend, 

The  bearer  stumbleth  on  the  way. 

And  on  the  ground  his  liquor  doth  lay ; 

Then  straight  the  man  begins  to  ban, 

And  swears  ’twas  ’long  of  the  wooden  can  ; 

But  had  it  been  in- a leather  bottell 
Although  he  had  stumbled  all  had  been  well. 

So  I wish,  etc. 

Nothing  in  this  interesting  ballad  is  more  worthy  of 
note  than  the  manner  in  which  the  contemporaries  and 
rivals  of  the  leather  bottle  are  contrasted  v/ith  it.  Vessels 
of  wood  are  of  remote  antiquity,  and  appear  in  some  of 
the  earliest  illumii'iated  m.anuscripts.  The  can  of  wood 
occurs  so  often  in  old  inventories  that  it  must  have  been 
a great  feature  in  the  domestic  life  of  all  classes.  Chaucer 
says,  “ a lord  in  his  household,  he  hath  not  every  vessell 
all  of  gold  ; some  ben  of  tre.”  They  are  met  with  under 
many  different  names,  “ tymber  tanckerdes,  wood  Cannes, 
wood  stoups,  ollte  ligneae,  treen  or  borde  vessell,”  etc. 
They  were  plain  hooped  jugs  made  of  staves  like  a 
barrel,  but  the  sides  were  generally  straight  and  sloped  in 
at  the  top.  Such  cans  are  sometimes  found  depicted  in  ' 
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hoops  were  usual  in  earl/dmes  T 

'VlVno'rb'’'"?''® 

referred  to  in  his  DiaJj  P^pys 

on  January  4,  1 667,  when 

he  wrote  of  having,  at 
a supper  party  at  his 
house,  «a  flaggon  of 
ale  & apples  drunk  out 
of  a wood  cup,  as  a 
Christmas  draught  which 
made  all  merry  ; & they 
lull  of  admiration  at  my 
plate.”  There  is  a small 
one  without  a lid  in  the 
Medieval  Room  at  the 
British  Museum,  but  lids 
were  usual.  If,  however, 
the  bearer  fell  by  the' 
way  they  were  not  suffi- 
cient to  prevent  the 
catastrophe  foretold  in 
the  ballad. 

The  next  verse,  be- 
ginning ; “ Isjow  what  do 
you  say  to  these  black 
pots  three?”  compares  — 

the  leather  bottle  with  the  “ black  not  ” ki  i • 

(as  It  IS  called  in  some  verc!^  \ jack 

the  second  article  of  this  series  ’ treated  in 

ve"'war."  1 '»  ■?  ""  ■I'irf 

occurring  fre,„,„„, 

?»".£'.;laris  :is  s?  *” ' 

filled  wit.H  wine  as  he  doth  intend ; 


Rogers’  Hist.  Agriculture  and  Prices. 
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The  man  with  the  flaggon  doth  run  away, 

Because  it  is  silver  most  gallant  and  gay. 

Oh,  then  the  lord  begins  to  ban 

And  swears  he  hath  lost  both  flaggon  and  man. 

And  I wish,  etc. 

The  passage  from  the  Diary  of  Samuel  Pepys,  just  quoted 
in  connection  with  the  wooden  can,  seems  to  show  that 
as  late  as  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  they 
looked  at  the  silver  vessels  and  drank  from  the  wooden 
ones. 

The  glass  vessels  which  are  disparaged  in  the  verse 
that  follows  were  very  scarce  in  English  mediaeval  life, 
for  though  the  wealthy  classes  possessed  such  things,  they 
seem  to  have  been  imported  from  other  countries  in 
limited  numbers,  and  were  regarded  more  as  curiosities 
than  objects  of  ordinary  utility. 

Then  what  do  you  say  to  these  glasses  fine*.? 

Yet  they  shall  have  no  praise  of  mine  ; 

For  when  in  a company  they  are  set. 

For  to  be  merry  as  we  are  met. 

But  if  you  chance  to  touch  the  brim 
Down  falls  the  liquor  and  all  therein. 

If  your  table-cloth  be  ever  so  fine 
Down  lies  your  beer,  ale  or  wine  ; 

It  may  be  for  a small  abuse 
A young  man  may  his  service  lose: 

But  had  it  been  in  a leather  bottell 
And  the  stopple  in,  all  had  been  well. 

So  I wish,  etc. 

Another  verse  shows  its  popularity  in  aristocratic  circles  : 

Thus  you  may  hear  of  a leather  bottell ; 

When  it  is  filled  with  good  liquor  well, 

Altho’  the  substance  be  but  small. 

The  name  of  it  is  all  in  all; 

For  there’s  never  a lord  an  earle  or  knight 
But  in  this  bottel  doth  take  delights 
For  when  he’s  hunting  of  the  deer 
He  often  doth  wish  for  a bottel  of  beer ; 

So  I wish,  etc. 

It  is  easy  to  show  that  this  verse  does  not  exaggerate 
the  esteem  in  which  the  leather  bottle  was  anciently 
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regarded  by  high  and  low.  In  the  roll  of  accounts  of 
the  expenses  of  John  King  of  France  when  a prisoner  in 
England,  in  1359  is  “Pour  deux  bouteilles  de  cuir, 
achetees  \ Londres  p.  M.  S.  Philipe  ix.  s.  viii.  d.”  ^ 
Monseigneur  Philipe  was  the  younger  son  of  King  John 
and  shared  his  captivity  in  England. 

When  they  were  the  personal  property  of  princes  or 


I4tli-century  wooden  can,  from  a Ludlow  miserere,  depicting 
the  ale-wife’s  doom 

noblemen,  these  bottles  were  used  for  travelling  or  hunt- 
ing. In  the  buttery  of  the  Earl  of  Northumberland  in 
1514  were,  “ ij  lether  boutylls  for  carrynge  of  drinke 
when  my  Lorde  rides.” 

A passage  in  Legrand  d’Aussy’s  “ Histoire  de  la 
vie  privee  des  Francois,”  tom.  ii.  p.  420,  shows  that 
King  Edward  IV.  sent  hunting-horns  and  leather  bottles 
as  a present  to  King  Louis  XI.  of  France,  and  such 
vessels  are  often  to  be  met  with  in  inventories  of  the  goods 
of  great  people  in  England  during  the  Middle  Ages. 

Though  expensive  in  the  fourteenth  century  they  must 
have  been,  from  their  fitness  for  agriculturval  and  other 
workers,  very  early  made  use  of  by  the  farming  classes, 
and  were  certainly  high  in  their  favour  when  the  follow- 
ing verses  were  written  : 


^ Journal  de  la  depense  du  roi  Jean  en  Angleterre. 
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A leather  bottel  we  know  is  good 
Far  better  than  glasses  or  cans  of  wood, 

For  when  a man’s  at  work  in  a field 
Your  glasses  and  pots  no  comfort  will  yield  ; 

But  a good  leathern  bottle  standing  him  by, 

Will  keep  up  his  spirits  whenever  he’s  dry. 

Likewise  the  man  at  work  in  a wood 
A good  bottle  full  will  oft  do  him  good. 

So  I wish,  etc. 

Likewise  the  haymakers  they. 

When  as  they  were  turning  and  making  their  hay ; 

In  summer  when  it  was  warm, 

A good  bottle  will  do  us  no  harm. 

And  at  noon  tide  when  they  sit  them  down. 

For  to  drink  of  their  ale  so  brown  ; 

When  the  lads  and  lasses  begin  to  tattle 
What  should  we  do  but  for  the  leather  bottle  ? 

For  they  could  not  work  if  the  bottle  is  done. 

The  final  verse  explains  how  it  is  that  so  many  of  the 
leather  bottles  that  still  exist  have  a large  hole  cut  in  one 
side. 

Then  when  this  bottle  it  doth  grow  old, 

And  that  it  will  no  longer  hold 
Out  of  the  side  you  may  cut  a clout 
To  mend  your  shoes  when  worn  out ; 

Or  hang  the  other  side  on  a pin, 

’Twill  serve  to  put  many  odd  trifles  in  ; 

As  hinges,  auls  and  candle  ends. 

For  young  beginners  must  have  such  things. 

I wish  in  Heaven  his  soul  may  dwell 
That  first  invented  the  Leathern  Bottel. 

The  quaint  and  lively  tune  to  which  “ The  Leather 
Bottell  ” is  sung  has,  like  the  song  itself,  undergone  much 
modernising  and  alteration,  and  the  version  now  current 
bears  but  a slight  resemblance  to  the  original  air  so  far  as 
one  can  tell  what  it  may  have  been.  Chappell,  in 
“ National  English  Airs  ” (1840),  gives  what  he  calls  “ the 
traditional  copy,’'  but  does  not  say  from  what  source. 
It  is  also  printed  in  his  later  book,  i860,  but  he  gives 
no  date  or  origin  for  it.  The  fact,  however,  that  it  has 
been  for  so  many  years  recognised  as  the  genuine  ditty 
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would  be  evidence  against  the  claims  of  any  other  Leather 
Bottell  melody. 

In  D’Urfey’s  “Pills  to  Purge  Melancholy”  1719, 
the  song  is  headed  by  the  following  tune  : 


Ihe  Leather  Botth, 


The  version  given  by  Chappell  is  reproduced  in  the 
“ Songs  of  England,”  edited  by  Hatton,  and  in  all,  or 
nearly  all,  later  copies  of  the  tune,  whose  number  is 
legion.  It  is,  essentially,  the  same  as  that  sometimes 
sung  by  Mr.  Santley.  The  pianoforte  accompaniment 
in  all  prints  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  later  is 
altogether  modern.  All  pianoforte  or  harpsichord 
accompaniments  of  the  eighteenth  century  or  earlier  were 
expressed  by  figured  basses. 

Inns  named  after  the  leather  bottle  are  still  to  be  met 
with,  though  unfortunately  the  name  is  often  the  only 
ancient  thing  left.  In  London  the  Leather  Bottle  tavern 
at  the  corner  of  Leather  Lane  has  been  rebuilt,  and  the 
ccci — 2Ic8 — August  ’06  l 
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carved  wooden  bottle  which  hunp^  as  a sign,  now  hangs 
in  the  Guildhall  Museum.  Another  gilded  model  of  a 
leather  bottle  which  yet  remains  over  the  door  of  Messrs. 
Hoare’s  Bank  in  Fleet  Street,  is  a relic  of  the  time  when 
places  of  business  as  well  as  taverns  were  distinguished 
by  signs. 

We  have  seen  that  the  bottle  of  leather  in  the  earlier  and 
simpler  days  of  our  history  was  used  by  all  ranks  of  the 
people  except  the  poor.  But  so  early  as  the  first  part  of  the 


sixteenth  century  it  was  beginning  to  be  regarded  with 
less  consideration  as  compared  to  more  modern  ware.  In 
John  Skelton’s  “ Colyn  Cloute,”  written  about  1529,  the 
bottle  is  referred  to  in  a connection  suggestive  of  mean 
surroundings.  In  rebuking  prelates  puffed  with  pride, 
he  says  : 

Brought  up  of  poore  estate, 

With  pryde  inordinate 
Sodaynly  vpstarte 
From  the  donge  carte 
The  mattocke  and  the  shule 
To  reyne  and  to  rule  ; 

And  have  no  grace  10  thynke 
How  you  were  wont  to  drynke 
Of  a lether  bottell 
With  a knauysshe  stoppell.^ 


^ Skelton’s  Works,  Ed.  1843,  vol.  i,,  p.  336. 
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Later  in  the  same  century  (about  1568)  there  is  an  equally 
slighting  reference  to  it  in  “ The  Scholemaster  ” of  Roger 
Ascham,  where  in  criticising  the  paraphrasing  of  Latin 
authors  into  worse  Latin,  he  says  : “ Soch  turning  the  best 
into  worse  is  much  like  the  turning  of  good  wine  out  of 
a faire  sweet  flagon  of  silver  into  a foule  mustie  bottell  of 
ledder.” 

By  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  use  of  such 
bottles  was  becoming  still  more  limited  to  the  farming 
classes  and  workers  in  the  woods  and  fields.  To  Shake- 
speare the  leather  bottle  was  a symbol  of  bucolic  simplicity 
and  hard  fare,  in  contrast  to  the  monarch’s  golden  cup,  as 
we  see  by  the  delightful  description  of  rural  life  in  the 
rhird  art  of  King  Henry  VI. 

Gives  not  the  hawthorn  bush  a sweeter  shade 
To  shepherds  looking  on  their  silly  sheep. 

Than  doth  a rich  embroider’d  canopy, 

To  kings  that  fear  their  subjects’  treachery  ? 

O,  yes  it  doth ; a thousand-fold  it  doth. 

And  to  conclude,  the  shepherd’s  homely  curds. 

His  cold  thin  drink  out  of  his  leather  bottle. 

His  wonted  sleep  under  a fresh  tree’s  shade. 

All  which  secure  and  sweetly  he  enjoys. 

Is  far  beyond  a prince’s  delicates. 

His  viands  sparkling  in  a golden  cup,  etc.^ 

Thomas  Heywood,  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  distinctly  states  that  the  leather  bottle  was  chiefly 
found  among  the  rural  population.  “ Other  bottles  wee 
have  of  leather,  but  they  most  used  among  the  shepheards 
Sc  harvest  people  of  the  countrey.”  ^ 

Numerous  other  extracts  might  be  given  to  the  same 
effect.  In  the  eighteenth  century  wooden  vessels  had 
quite  superseded  the  leather  bottle.  Now,  however,  the 
most  modern  developments  of  the  wooden  keg  are  in  their 
turn  superseded  by  the  stone  jar. 

The  leather  bottle  par  excellence  was  the  one  shown  on 
page  162,  but  there  were  various  other  shapes,  most  of 

^ Act  2,  scene  v. 

* Pliilocothonista,  1635,  p.  45. 
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them  less  ancient.  The  most  interesting  of  these  shapes 
was  that  of  the  dagg  or  horse«pistol.  Examples  of  this 
kind  are  very  rare,  but  of  the  eight  specimens  I have 
been  able  to  discover,  all  are  practically  of  the  same 


character,  namely,  rude  representations  of  a sixteenth- 
century  pistol.  It  was  evidently  a leather  pistol  of  this 
kind  which  FalstafF  {First  Tart  of  Henry  IV. ^ v.  3) 
carried,  and  which  Prince  Henry  threw  at  him,  when  he 
found  it  was  a bottle. 


and  its 


Towards  the  dose  of  the  year  1752  Dublin  was 
startled  by  the  intelligence  that  Thomas  Sheridan, 
the  manager  of  Smock  Alley  playhouse,  had 
taken  a trip  into  the  country  with  his  principal  actress. 
The  town  was  well  aware  of  the  potent  attractions  of  the 
coquettish  Woffington,  and  the  coffee-house  loungers 
could  only  shrug  their  shoulders  and  marvel  with  a 
smothered  chuckle  at  poor  dear  Mrs.  Sheridan’s  com- 
placency. But  that  worthy  lady  happened  to  be  in  the 
secret,  and  having  full  confidence  in  her  husband,  troubled 
not  her  head  about  rumours.  She  knew  full  well  that 
no  mere  liaison  took  the  pair  away  from  Dublin  at  that 
inclement  period,  to  be  bumped  to  death  over  ill-made 
roads  and  to  run  the  risk  of  being  waylaid  by  the 
rapparees  that  abounded.  The  simple  truth  was  that,  for 
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reasons  presently  to  be  unfolded,  Mrs.  Woffington  had 
found  it  expedient  to  pay  a visit  to  the  little  village 
of  Lurgan  in  the  county  of  Cavan ; and  what  more 
fitting  cavalier  could  she  have  on  the  journey  than  the 
sober  gentleman  who  first  saw  the  light  within  a mile 
or  two  of  her  destination,  and  doubtless  knew  every 
yard  of  the  road  Let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
former  home  of  the  Sheridans  was  at  Quilca  in  this  self- 
same mountainous  district,  and  that  the  seat,  in  divers 
ways  so  historic,  was  snatched  from  the  family  after  the 
Rebellion,  owing  to  their  pronounced  Jacobi tism.  A few 
years  later.  Dr.  Sheridan,  father  of  the  player  and  grand- 
father of  the  dramatist,  brought  into  play  those  diplomatic 
and  strategic  qualities  which  were  the  sole  but  sufficing 
inheritance  of  his  descendants.  By  a supreme  act  of  self- 
sacrifice  he  so  ordered  it  that  the  property  quickly 
reverted  to  its  rightful  owners.  The  glorious,  pious,  and 
immortal  king  had  bestowed  the  confiscated  estate  upon 
an  ardent  supporter  of  the  Orange  cause,  a worthy  named 
MacFadden,  who  rejoiced  in  the  possession  of  an  only 
daughter.  Dr.  Sheridan  paid  audacious  and  unerring 
court  to  Miss  MacFadden,  and  by  sheer  persistence 
succeeded  in  gaining  the  hand  of  a slattern  whose  sluttish- 
ness has  been  pilloried  for  all  time  by  the  savage  pen  of 
Swift. 

Proceeding  by  way  of  Mullingar,  Longford,  and 
Carrick  on  Shannon,  the  actress  and  her  manager  rumbled 
on  past  the  shores  of  Lough  Allen  to  Drumshambo, 
whence  they  finally  reached  the  picturesque,  eagle-haunted 
district  between  Quilca  and  Sliev  na  Eirin.  Their  destina- 
tion was  the  reposeful  rectory  of  the  Rev.  James  Sterling, 
a brilliant  musician  who  had  the  spiritual  care  of  the 
parish  of  Lurgan,  and  was  himself  the  husband  of  a 
quondam  Dublin  actress.  Parson  Sterling  was  not  un- 
accustomed to  having  his  quietude  broken  in  upon  by 
visitations  of  this  sort.  At  a period  when  converts  were 
made  willy-nilly  by  Act  of  Parliament,  many  Dubliners, 
anxious  to  qualify  for  succession  to  landed  property,  made 
the  journey  to  the  sequestered  church  of  Lurgan  to  dis- 
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avow  publicly  in  formal  and  humiliating  terms  all  belief 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  Recantation  in  this  out-of- 
the-way  place  was  the  next  best  thing  to  its  performance 
in  privacy.  Here  in  a nutshell  we  have  the  motive  that 
occasioned  Peg  Woffington’s  strange  journey.  Having 
received  early  intelligence  of  a bequest  that  would  soon 
bestow  upon  her  a competence  for  life,  she  had  determined 
to  take  time  by  the  forelock  and  comply  at  once  with  the 
law.  Doubtless  the  pill  was  not  as  bitter  to  her  as  to  the 
average  compulsory  convert.  A woman  of  Peg’s  easy- 
going principles  could  not  have  been  troubled  with  any 
very  ardent  religious  beliefs,  and  possibly  one  creed  was 
much  the  same  to  her  as  another.  The  ceremony  was 
duly  gone  through,  and  certified  to  in  the  following 
manner  : 

Joseph  by  divine  providence  Lord  Bishop  of  Kilmore  To  all 
whom  these  presents  shall  come  Greeting.  We  do  hereby  Certify 
that  Margaret  Woffington  now  an  inhabitant  of  the  City  of  Dublin 
hath  Renounced  the  Errors  of  the  Church  of  Rome  and  that  she 
was  by  our  order  Received  into  the  Communion  of  the  Church  on 
Sunday  the  thirty  first  of  December  last,  and  that  the  said  Margaret 
Woffington  is  a protestant  and  doth  conform  to  the  Chtirch  of  Ireland 
as  by  Law  Established.  In  witness  whereof  we  have  caused  our 
Episcopal  Seal  to  be  hereunto  affixed  this  thirtieth  day  of  January,  One 
Thousand  Seven  hundred  and  fifty  three.  Joseph  Kilmore.  (Seal.) 

On  her  return  to  Dublin,  Peg,  who  was  frankness 
personified,  made  little  attempt  to  conceal  the  purpose  of 
her  journey.  As  after  events  show,  any  evasion  would 
hav'e  been  useless.  Everybody  knew  the  great  actress  had 
changed  her  faith,  but  nobody  knew  why.  All  sorts  of 
speculation  were  rife.  Murphy,  in  his  Gray's  Inn  Journal^ 
cites  a letter  from  Dublin,  discussing  the  subject,  in  which 
the  writer  humorously  says  : “ But  the  most  probable 
opinion  is  that  some  eminent  lawyer  advised  her  to  this 
step,  in  order  to  qualify  her  to  wear  a sword  in  Sir  Harry 
Wildair,  which  she  could  not  safely  attempt  as  a Papist, 
it  being  highly  penal  in  this  Kingdom  for  any  of  the 
Roman  Communion  to  carry  arms.”  Considering  that 
twelve  years  had  elapsed  since  Peg  had  first  played  Sir 
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Harry  in  Ireland  it  would  have  been  rather  late  in  the  day 
to  take  any  such  precaution  ! 

It  so  happened  that  by  an  interesting,  if  woeful,  com- 
bination of  circumstances,  Mistress  Woffinc^ton’s  recanta- 
tion  synchronised  with  the  waning  of  her  popularity  in 
Dublin.  A tidal  wave  of  intense  patriotism  swept  over 
the  storm-tossed  country,  and  Peg,  as  an  adherent  of  the 
court  party  (your  player  is  ever  a royalist),  found  herself 
among  the  swamped.  Shortly  after  her  return  from 
Lurgan  the  celebrated  Beefsteak  Club  had  been  founded, 
and  her  unbecoming  acceptance  of  the  presidency  of  this 
association  of  Government  toadies  seriously  affected  her 
vogue  as  an  actress.  Other  humiliations,  in  nowise  con- 
nected with  the  grave  political  crisis,  were  to  follow. 
Explicit  as  was  the  certificate  of  the  Bishop  of  Kilmore, 
in  whose  diocese  she  had  renounced  her  faith,  it  by  no 
means  sufficed  as  full  legal  proof  of  her  apostasy.  That 
other  and  more  trying  formalities  had  to  be  gone  through 
can  readily  be  seen  from  the  following  attestation  : 

Sc:irch  being  made  in  the  Tholsel  Office  amongst  the  Pleas  of  the 
Crown  for  the  County  of  Dublin,  I find  that  at  an  adjournment  of 
Christmas  Sessions  1753  to  the  third  day  of  April  1753  between  the 
hours  of  nine  and  twelve  in  the  forenoon  of  the  same  day,  Mrs. 
Margaret  Woffington  came  into  open  court  and  produced  a Certificate 
under  the  hands  of  the  Minister  and  Church  Wardens  of  the  Parish 
of  Saint  Michan^s  Dublin,  that  she  the  sd.  Margaret  Woffington  did 
on  Sunday  the  first  day  of  April  1753  immediately  after  divine  Service 
and  Sermon  receive  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  according  to 
the  usage  of  the  Church  of  Ireland  in  the  Parish  Church  of  the  sd. 
Parish,  and  it  was  proved  by  two  Credible  Witnesses  at  the  sd.  Adjourn- 
ment that  the  said  Margaret  Woffington  reced.  the  sd.  Sacrament 
accordingly,  and  the  sd.  Margaret  Woffington  at  the  sd.  Adjourn- 
ment between  the  hours  aforesd.,  in  open  Court  took  the  Oaths  and 
repeated  and  Subscribed  the  Declaration  and  took  and  subscribed  thr; 
Oath  of  Abjuration  pursuant  to  several  Acts  of  Parliament  in  that  case 
made  and  provided  wch.  I Certify  this  3d  day  of  April. 

Hen.  Gonne,  Clke.  Peace.” 

Little  as  it  was  known  at  the  time,  all  these  were  pre- 
cautionary measures,  taken  by  the  actress  under  skilled 
legal  advice,  to  qualify  for  a legacy.  Only  a month  or 
two  before  her  journey  to  Lurgan  she  had  received  intelli- 
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gence  from  an  old  admirer  in  London  that  by  will,  made 
there  on  August  i,  1752,  he  had  bequeathed  her  his  Irish 
estate,  and  practically  all  the  money  he  should  die 
possessed  of.  This  feeble  septuagenarian,  who  was 
honestly  anxious  that  lovely  Peggy  should  be  rendered 
superior  to  the  caprices  of  Dame  Fortune,  was  none 
other  than  Owen  Swiney,  an  adventurous  Irishman,  of 
whom  Colley  Cibber  draws  a pleasing  portrait  in  the 
classic  pages  of  his  “ Apology.”  Swiney  had  been  manager 
of  the  Queen’s  Theatre  in  the  Haymarket  when  the 
century  was  in  its  swaddling  clothes,  but  things  had  not 
prospered  with  him  in  that  early  home  of  Italian  Opera, 
and  to  avoid  duns  and  a debtor’s  prison  he  had  spent 
twenty  years  of  his  life  abroad.  Whether  he  prospered 
in  his  capacity  of  fine  art  publisher  at  Venice  we  know 
not,  but  circumstances  had  been  made  easier  for  him  by 
the  inheritance  of  a small  unentailed  family  estate  in  his 
native  county  of  Wexford. 

Swiney  must  have  been  close  on  sixty  when  he  wound 
himself  into  Peg’s  affections  shortly  after  her  brilliant 
debut  2iX.  Covent  Garden  in  November  1740.  Their  re- 
lative ages  were  those  of  father  and  daughter,  and  their 
intimacy  appears  to  have  been  in  keeping.  On  Swiney’s 
return  to  England  backstairs  influence  had  somehow 
obtained  for  him  two  agreeable  sinecures,  one  in  the 
King’s  Mews  and  the  other  in  the  Custom  House,  and 
he  had  leisure  and  devotion  enough  to  eonstitute  himself 
his  lovely  countrywoman’s  guide,  philosopher  and  friend. 
In  1745  his  adapted  comedy  of  “The  Quacks,”  taken 
from  Moliere,  was  played  for  her  benefit.  Much  as  one 
might  be  inclined  to  believe  that  Peg  had  exercised  undue 
influence  over  this  tottering  old  man,  who  in  making  his 
will  in  her  favour  ignored  all  his  relatives,  the  facts  are 
against  any  such  supposition.  Peg  had  been  acting  in 
Ireland  for  close  on  a year  before  old  Swiney  made  his 
will  at  the  King’s  Mews  in  Charing  Cross,  and  she  did 
not  return  to  London  until  the  July  of  1754,  or  only  a 
month  or  two  before  her  kind  benefactor  died.  By 
the  terms  of  his  will  Swiney  left  all  his  “ Messuages. 
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Lands,  Tenements,  and  Hereditaments  situate  and  being 
in  the  County  of  Wexford  ” in  trust  to  Robert  Maxwell, 
one  of  the  secretaries  to  the  Duke  of  Dorset,  then  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  to  Dr.  Andrews,  Fellow  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  for  the  sole  use  and  benefit  ot 
Margaret  Woffington,  her  heirs,  executors  and  assigns. 
Thomas  Hill,  secretary  of  the  Plantation,  was  appointed 
sole  executor.  Swiney  was  astute  enough  to  foresee 
opposition  on  the  part  of  his  relatives,  and  to  make 
assurance  doubly  sure  he  sent  a copy  of  the  will  to  one 
of  the  trustees,  and  gave  a list  of  the  names  and  addresses 
of  the  witnesses  to  his  signature  to  the  other  one.  His 
estate  consisted  of  some  eight  hundred  and  seventy-nine 
acres  freehold,  situated  in  the  townlands  of  Ballybrenan, 
Towmfarny,  Carrigeninan,  Raheenehuan,  Mahehora,  Clog- 
haden,  Rossduffe,  Bouliboge,  Rathnure  and  Currognan- 
boly.  It  had  seemingly  been  inherited  about  the  year 
1743,  and  was  at  once  subdivided  into  a number  of 
tenancies  on  thirty-one  years’  leases,  at  rentals  running 
from  two  shillings  to  three  shillings  and  sixpence  per 
acre.  These  and  other  details  are  to  be  gleaned  from 
the  tenants’  rejoinder  to  the  Chancery  bill  registered  by 
Mrs.  Woffington  on  January  29,1755.  Unfortunately 
as  the  whole  of  the  land  is  not  accounted  for  in  the 
reply,  it  is  impossible  to  divine  what  was  the  exact  in- 
come derivable  from  the  estate.  Hazarding  an  estimate 
on  the  strength  of  the  particulars  furnished,  it  may  be 
safely  inferred  that  the  entire  revenue  did  not  amount  at 
best  to  more  than  £^oo  per  annum. 

Having  complied  with  all  the  exactions  of  the 
iniquitous  penal  laws  and  thoroughly  qualified  herself 
for  succession  to  the  property.  Peg  naturally  considered 
the  rest  plain  sailing.  On  becoming  acquainted  with 
her  friend’s  generous  action  she  had  deemed  it  advisable 
to  convey  the  intelligence  to  her  benefactor’s  nephew  and 
heir-at-law,  Shapland  Swiney,  of  Ballyteige,  in  the  county 
of  Wexford.  It  came  to  him  as  gall  and  wormwood, 
but  Shapland  was  a past  master  of  the  art  of  duplicity, 
and  wrote  to  the  unsuspecting  actress  expressing  his 
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satisfaction  over  the  bequeathal,  and  assuring  her  that  he 
would  neither  contest  the  will  nor  give  any  trouble  in 
any  way  in  connection  with  the  property.  Not  only 
that  but  his  son  and  namesake,  the  Rev.  Shapland 
Swiney,  waited  upon  her  personally  to  offer  his  con- 
gratulations upon  her  good  fortune.  Consequently,  when 
she  left  Ireland  in  July  1754  (never,  as  it  happened,  to 
return),  no  cloud  had  appeared  on  the  horizon.  Three 
months  later  Owen  Swiney  died,  and  Hill,  his  executor, 
having  simplified  matters  by  resigning  office  in  favour  of 
Mrs.  Woffington,  that  lady  applied  for  and  was  duly 
granted  letters  of  administration. 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  Shapland  Sv/iney  began 
to  show  his  teeth.  Either  too  prudent  or  too  cowardly 
to  contest  the  will  openly  and  straightforwardly,  he,  as 
heir-at-law,  assumed  an  attitude  of  passive  resistance, 
which  proved  much  more  difficult  to  deal  with  than 
active  opposition.  Greatly  to  poor  Peg’s  dismay,  she 
learned  that  when  her  authorised  Dublin  agent,  Thomas 
Monck  made  the  journey  to  Wexford  to  take  formal 
possession  of  the  property,  the  loyal- minded  but  mis- 
guided tenants  blankly  refused  to  recognise  any  other 
landlord  but  Shapland  Swiney.  By  dint  of  insinuations 
to  the  effect  that  his  uncle  had  no  power  to  bequeath  the 
property  away  from  the  family,  and  that  he  was  certainly 
not  in  his  right  mind  when  he  made  his  will,  the  nephew 
succeeded  in  winning  the  guileless  tenants  to  his  side. 
To  such  purpose  had  he  worked  upon  them  that  by  the 
time  the  actress’s  agent  arrived,  some  had  already  paid  a 
quarter’s  rent  to  their  “ new  landlord,”  having  handed 
over  the  money  to  Shapland’s  mother,  the  widow  Swiney, 
who  resided  in  Dublin,  where  she  had  formerly  acted  as 
agent  for  her  deceased  brother-in-law.  The  old  lady 
was  as  perverse  as  her  son,  and  when  applied  to  by 
Monck  stubbornly  refused  to  give  up  the  title-deeds  of 
the  estate,  the  counterparts  of  the  leases,  or  the  money 
in  her  possession. 

Here  was  a pretty  kettle  ot^  fish  ! Obviously  the 
easiest  way  out  of  the  difficulty  would  have  been 
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to  test  the  validity  of  Mrs.  Woffington’s  position  by 
process  of  ejectment ; but  with  the  most  of  the  land 
under  lease  and  the  title-deeds  in  the  Widow  Swiney’s 
possession  that  was  out  of  the  question.  Nothing 
remained  but  to  enter  upon  a long  and  costly  Chancery 
suit.  Consequently  Peg  made  affidavit  in  London  on 
January  14,  1755,  setting  forth  her  plaint,  and  with  this 
as  basis  a suit  was  entered  upon  in  Dublin  towards  the 
close  of  the  month.  The  bill  presented  on  behalf  of  the 
plaintiff  accused  Shapland  Swiney,  his  mother,  the  tenants 
and  trustees  of  combining  and  confederating  to  defraud 
her  of  her  estates.  Prayer  was  made  for  the  appointment 
of  a commission  to  examine  the  defendants,  under  oath, 
as  to  their  attitude  ; and  it  was  further  begged  that  the 
Widow  Swiney  might  be  compelled  to  surrender  the 
documents  and  moneys  in  her  possession.  Commissioners 
to  make  interrogatories  having  been  duly  appointed  by 
the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  Shapland  Swiney  in  his  reply 
demanded,  as  next  of  kin,  the  proving  of  the  will  by  the 
witnesses  in  due  form  by  trial  at  law.  This  was  a strategic 
movement  on  his  part,  for,  not  to  speak  of  the  possibility 
of  some  informality  being  discovered,  the  odds  were 
against  the  plaintiff’s  being  able  to  bring  the  three 
witnesses  into  court.  All  were  industrious  English 
tradespeople,  and  the  double  journey  between  London 
and  Dublin  would  be  tedious,  costly,  and  not  without 
risk  to  life  and  limb.  Furthermore,  he  knew  that  Robert 
Maxwell,  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  will,  and,  like  himself, 
a defendant,  was  a material  witness  for  the  plaintiff,  as 
having  foreknowledge  of  his  deceased  uncle’s  intentions. 
But  Maxwell  was  now  member  of  Parliament  for  Taunton, 
and  as  difficult  to  wing  as  a snipe.  In  a word,  the  move 
was  masterly,  and  calculated  to  appal  the  most  resolute  of 
litigants. 

While  the  suit  was  dragging  its  slow  length  along, 
there  was  a woeful  happening,  out  of  which  perchance  the 
wily  Shapland  might  have  derived  some  glimmering  of 
hope.  Early  in  the  May  of  1757,  while  still  in  the  pleni- 
tude of  her  artistic  powers  and  with  seeming  promise  of 
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fruitful  years  to  come,  Peg  Woffington  was  stricken  down 
hopelessly  while  playing  Rosalind  at  Covent  Garden. 
Think  of  it  ! She  had  not  reached  forty,  and  yet  Fate 
had  brusquely  written  “ finis  ” to  her  career.  It  was 
her  boast  that  she  never  willingly  disappointed  an  audience, 
and  evidence  is  not  lacking  to  show  that  her  loyalty  to 
her  art  caused  her  frequently  to  appear  when  nature  was 
calling  out  for  rest.  But,  after  all,  it  is  the  small  worries 
that  count,  and  who  shall  say  that  the  ungracious  conduct 
of  Shapland  Swiney  and  his  abettors  was  not  the  main 
factor  in  Peg’s  breakdown  ? 

After  a host  of  tedious  preliminaries  the  case  came  on 
for  hearing  in  Dublin  in  the  High  Court  of  Chancery  on 
hebruary  8,  1758,  Mr.  Sergeant  Paterson  and  Mr. 
Callaghan  for  the  plaintiff.  The  result  was  an  order  for 
trial  at  law  “ at  the  bar  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas 
by  a jury  of  the  County  of  Dublin  whether  the  will  in 
the  pleadings  mentioned,  bearing  date  the  first  day  of 
August,  1752,  be  the  will  of  Owen  Swiney,  otherwise 
MacSwiney,  on  the  pleadings  named,  or  not.”  Strange  to 
say,  no  means  could  be  found  of  complying  with  this  direc- 
tion other  than  by  resorting  to  that  petty  subterfuge  known 
as  a feigned  action,  a contemptible  method  of  procedure 
righteously  abrogated  by  the  8 &:  9 Victoria,  c.  109,  s.  19. 
Marlborough  Sterling,  Mrs.  Woffington’s  solicitor,  brought 
suit  on  her  behalf  against  the  heir-at-law,  and  the  two 
trustees  to  settle  what  was  virtually  a wager,  and  an 
imaginary  wager  at  that.  His  case  was  that,  when  all 
four  met  by  arrangement  at  Kilmainham  on  February  8, 
1758,  a certain  discourse  arose  as  to  the  legality  of  the 
will  in  dispute,  the  outcome  of  which  was  that  Mrs. 
Woffington  handed  over  to  the  defendants  the  sum  of 
ten  shillings,  and  that  they  faithfully  promised  there  and 
then  to  pay  her  a matter  of  two  pounds  in  the  event  of 
the  will  being  found  sound  and  valid.  Believing  that  the 
defendants  had  kept  her  out  of  the  money  with  fraudu- 
lent intent,  “the  said  Margaret  saith  she  is  prejudiced 
and  hath  damage  to  the  value  of  five  pounds,  and  there- 
fore produces  her  suit.”  Precise  and  circumstantial  as 
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are  the  details  of  this  precious  document,  the  whole  was  a 
charming  effort  of  Celtic  imagination.  The  fiction  was 
not  even  specious,  for  neither  Maxwell,  the  trustee,  nor 
the  plaintiff  herself  was  in  Ireland  at  the  time  stated.  As 
it  happened,  however,  the  end  justified  the  means ; equity 
was  maintained  by  legal  trick  and  shuffleboard.  In 
settling  the  claim  the  jury  incidentally  found  that  Owen 
Swiney’s  will  was  valid.  Judgment  was  finally  given  on 
petition  in  the  High  Court  of  Chancery  on  Friday,  June 
16,  1758,  when  the  plaintiff  magnanimously  waived  all 
claim  to  costs.  The  court  confirmed  the  verdict,  and 
decreed  the  plaintiff  entitled  to  the  lands  in  the  pleadings 
mentioned,  under  the  will  of  Owen  Swiney. 

And  so  it  was  that  after  three  years  of  costly  litigation 
and  unceasing  anxiety  Peg  Woffington  found  her  name 
inscribed  on  the  motley  roll  of  Irish  landowners.  Nothing, 
however,  but  the  dregs  of  life  remained  to  her,  poor 
woman,  and  in  less  than  a couple  of  years  she  was  laid  to 
rest  at  Teddington.  By  an  irony  of  circumstance,  the 
provision  so  carefully  made  for  her  declining  years  by  her 
old  friend  defeated  its  own  purpose.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  trouble  Owen  Swiney’s  legacy  brought  in 
its  train  was  paramount  among  the  contributory  causes  of 
Peg  Woffington’s  premature  death. 

"Retrospective  Review 

"The  Golden-groue^  moralized  in  three  Bookes  : 

A worke  very  necessary  for  all  such^  as  would 
know  how  to  gouerne  themselues^  their  houses^ 
or  their  countrey.  Made  by  W.  V aughan^  Master 
of  Artes^  and  Graduate  in  the  Ciuill  Law,  l^he 
second  Edition,  now  lately  reuiewed  and  enlarged 
by  the  Authour.  \Danter'^s  device : Fame — ‘‘  Aut 
nunc  aut  nunquamd"'\  Imprinted  at  London  by 
Simm  Stafford:  And  are  to  be  sold  by  Richard 
Serger,  and  lohn  Browne.  1608. 

William  Vaughan’s  “Golden  Grove”  is  familiar  by 
name  to  all  students  of  the  Elizabethan  period  by  reason 
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of  an  account  of  the  death  of  Kit  Marlowe  included 
in  it,  which  has  been  quoted  time  and  again.  The  book 
itself  is,  however,  somewhat  scarce  and  has  never  been 
reprinted,  and  is  thus  little  known,  although  it  contains, 
scattered  among  a number  of  moral  observations  of  a 
rather  trite  nature,  a few  scraps  not  without  interest. 

The  author,  who  belonged  to  a well-known  family, 
was  born  in  1577,  and  educated  at  Westminster  and  at 
Jesus  College,  Oxford,  where  he  took  the  B.A.  degree  in 
1595,  and  that  of  M.A.  in  1597.  In  1597  and  1598  he 
published  in  two  parts  a work  called  “ 'E/owroTrafyvtov  pium,” 
a collection  of  Latin  verse  translations  from  the  Bible, 
with  some  original  poems  in  the  same  language,  and  in 
the  latter  year  another  book  of  verses  entitled  “ Poematum 
Libellus,”  which  he  dedicated  to  the  Earl  of  Essex.  As 
the  dedication  of  his  “Golden  Grove”  is  dated  in  1599 
from  Jesus  College,  he  perhaps  remained  at  Oxford  until 
that  date,  but  in  the  following  year  we  hear  of  him  as 
travelling  in  France  and  Italy.  On  his  return  he  married 
and  settled  down  at  Llangyndeyrn  in  Carmarthenshire. 

In  1608,  during  a thunderstorm  of  exceptional  violence, 
the  house  was  struck  by  lightning  and  Vaughan’s  wife 
killed,  a circumstance  which  seems  somewhat  to  have 
unsettled  his  mind.  He  published  three  years  later  a 
most  curious  mystical  work  entitled  “ The  Spirit  of 
Detraction,  coniured  and  conuicted  in  seven  circles,”  in 
which  the  accident  is  discussed  at  length. 

In  1610  Vaughan  purchased  from  a company  of 
adventurers  some  land  in  Newfoundland  and. thus  began 
a new  and  more  active  period  of  his  life.  He  sent  out  a 
number  of  settlers  to  his  territory,  to  the  districts  of  which 
he  gave  the  names  of  the  Welsh  counties,  besides  such 
more  personal  appellations  as  “ Vaughan’s  Cove,” 
“ Golden  Grove,”  &c.,  and  in  1622  went  thither  himself. 
After  a three  years’  residence  in  the  country  he  returned 
to  England,  and  in  1626,  under  the  pseudonym  of 
Orpheus  junior,  published  the  “ Golden  Fleece.”  This 
work  discusses  in  the  form  of  an  allegory  the  abuses  of 
the  age,  giving  at  the  same  time  much  information  about 
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Newfoundland,  where,  according  to  the  author,  the 
“ Golden  Fleece,”  which  is  to  cure  all  the  evils  of  the 
present  world,  is  to  be  found.  Vaughan  published  several 
other  works,  including  some  on  medical  subjects,  a fact 
which  has  led  some  to  suppose  that  he  belonged  to  the 
medical  profession  : this,  however,  appears  to  be  an  error. 
He  died  in  1641. 

The  “Golden  Grove”  first  appeared  in  1600,  but  I 
have  been  unable  to  see  this  edition,  there  being  no  copy 
either  at  the  British  Museum,  the  Bodleian,  or  the 
University  Library,  Cambridge.  The  second  edition,  of 
which  use  has  here  been  made,  was  published  in  1608  and 
professes  to  have  been  lately  reviewed  and  enlarged.  A 
reference  on  sig.  Bb  5^"  to  the  eclipse  of  1598  as  eight 
years  ago  indicates  that  the  corrections  were  made  in 
1606,  and  this  is  supported  by  the  reference  to  Marlowe’s 
book  against  the  Trinity  being  written  “about  14  yeres 
a-goe.” 

The  work  opens  with  an  affectionate  dedication  to  the 
author’s  brother,  “ Sir  John  Vaughan  of  Golden  Grove, 
Knight,”  dated  at  Jesus  College,  Oxford,  1599.  In  this 
he  tells  us  that  he  has  conformed  as  neere  as  he  could 
“ like  vnto  that  golden  grove  of  the  ancient  Hesferides"' 

In  the  epistle  to  the  reader  Vaughan  refers  to  his  two 
Latin  poems  and  to  a commentary  on  Persius,  with  a 
paraphrase  in  English  and  Latin,  which  he  had  written 
seven  years  before,  but  had  never  published.  His  long 
silence — it  was  hardly  two  years  after  all — may,  he  fears, 
have  caused  some  to  think  that  he  has  overslept  himself, 
with  Epimenides,  “ or  to  have  playd  the  micher  amongst 
the  obscure  Antipodes.” 

This  epistle  is  followed  by  a number  of  commendatory 
poems  mostly  by  Oxford  friends.  The  list  of  names  is  a 
more  than  usually  distinguished  one  and  includes 
several  which  are  still  to  be  met  with  in  the  records 
of  the  time,  though  there  are  none  that  reached  the  first 
class.  Among  them  may  be  mentioned  Thomas  Storer, 
author  of  the  “Life  and  Death  of  Cardinal  Wolsey,” 
and  Charles  Fitzgeffrey,  author  of  the  “ Affaniae.” 
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The  work  itself  is  divided  into  three  books,  and  these 
again  into  chapters,  while  the  chapters  are  grouped  under 
headings  called  “ plants  ” — for  no  purpose,  I imagine,  but 
to  carry  out  the  idea  of  the  “ Grove.”  Thus  the  first 
“ plant  ” contains  three  chapters  “ Of  God’s  nature,” 
“ The  knowledge  of  God,”  and  “ Atheists.”  In  the  third 
of  these  is  found  the  oft-quoted  account  of  Marlowe’s 
death  at  Deptford  at  the  hands  of  “ one  named  Ingram, 
that  had  inuited  him  thither  to  a feast,”  whom  Marlowe 
himself  had  tried  to  stab.  The  passage  is,  perhaps,  too 
well  known  to  repeat. 

Vaughan’s  method  is  really  almost  that  of  the  compiler 
of  a commonplace  book.  Many  of  the  chapters  consist 
of  little  more  than  strings  of  quotations  mostly  taken  from 
the  Bible  and  the  classics,  with  in  some  cases  a few  modern 
examples,  but  hardly  anything  of  the  author’s  own.  He 
sometimes,  however,  adds  an  Objection  ” at  the  end  of 
the  chapter,  which  he  then  proceeds  to  answer.  Thus,  in 
the  section  on  the  unlawfulness  of  suicide,  he  brings  forward 
a number  of  instances  of  persons  who  have  been  praised 
for  taking  or  attempting  to  take  their  own  lives,  among 
them  being  Cato,  Lucretia,  Sampson,  Jonah,  Razis,  and 
the  virgins  of  the  primitive  church.  Vaughan  takes  each 
in  turn,  and  shows  that  the  objection  derived  from  their 
examples  does  not  hold  ; only  the  last,  as  he  says, 
“seemeth  to  have  some  difficulties,”  for  St.  Jerome 
“ after  a sort  ” approved  of  the  conduct  of  these  virgins. 
Vaughan  cannot,  however,  do  so  ; he  commends  their 
faith  and  constancy,  “ but,  no  doubt,  in  this  fact  they 
sinned  grievously.” 

Vaughan  was  rigid,  it  not  puritanical,  in  his  views  : 
witness  what  he  says  of  jesting.  He  is  talking  of  lies, 
which  are  divided  into  three  sorts  : 

The  second  kind  of  lies  is  named  jesting,  which  men  use  at  table,  not 
of  any  premeditation  or  malice,  but  rather  for  to  delight  the  company. 
Howbeit  among  Christians  it  is  not  much  laudable. 

The  author  has,  of  course,  much  to  say  about  current 
abuses,  ostentation,  gaming,  the  decline  of  hospitality, 
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&c.,  but  his  treatment  of  them  has  no  particular  originality.^ 
He  is  especially  strong  in  condemning  display,  attacking 
with  acrimony  “ Cavaleers  and  tosse-pots  ” who  “ flaunt 
like  Peacockes  ” and  “ play  the  Braggadochians.’’ 

Such  are  many  of  our  yong  Gentlemen,  who  by  their  wise  parents 
are  sent  so  timely  to  learne  wise  fashions  at  London.  Such  are  they,  I 
say,  who  cary  beehives  and  common-wealths  in  their  pates,  who  jet 
now  and  then  in  the  streetes  with  bushes  of  feathers  on  their  Cockes- 
combed  sconces,  and  goe  attired  in  Babylonian  rayments. 

A passage  from  the  chapter  “ Of  Poetry,  and  the 
excellencie  thereof”  may  be  selected  as  a fair  example 
of  Vaughan’s  style  : 

Jeffery  Chaucer,  the  English  Poet,  was  in  great  account  with  King 
Richard  the  second,  who  gave  him  in  reward  of  his  Poems  the  Mannour 
of  Newelme  in  Oxford  Shire.  Neither  will  I passe  over  with  silence, 
the  favour  of  the  French  Queene  Anne,  wife  to  Lewis  the  twelfe  of 
France,  extended  to  Poets.  This  Queen  passing  on  a time  from  her 
lodging  towards  the  Kings  side,  saw  in  a gallerie  Allen  Chartier  a 
learned  Poet,  leaning  on  a Tables  end  fast  asleepe  : which  this  Princesse 
espying,  shee  stouped  downe  to  kisse  him,  uttering  these  words  in  all 
their  hearings : Wee  may  not  of  princely  courtesie  passe  by,  and  not 
honour  with  our  kisse  the  mouth  from  whence  so  many  golden  poems 
have  issued.  Frauncis,  the  first,  French  King  in  the  yeere  of  our  Lord 
1532  made  those  famous  Poets,  Dampetrus  and  Macrinus,  of  his  priuie 
Counsell.  King  Henry  the  eight,  her  late  Maiesties  Father,  for  a few 
Psalmes  of  David  turned  into  English  meeter  by  Sternhold,  made  him 
Groome  of  his  privie  chamber,  and  rewarded  him  with  many  great 
giftes  besides.  Moreover,  hee  made  Sir  Thomas  Moore  Lord  Chancelour 
of  this  Realme,  whose  Poeticall  workes  are  as  yet  in  great  regard  . . . 

Other  examples  are  Verzoza,  a Spanish  poet,  who  was 
given  a pension  by  Queen  Mary,  and  Doctor  Haddon  who 
was  made  master  of  the  Requests  by  Queen  Elizabeth. 

In  the  chapter  “ Of  the  Art  Magick,”  Vaughan  tells 
a curious  story  of  a counterfeit  dumb  fellow  whom  he  had 
seen  about  nineteen  years  before,  who  could  by  signs 
and  tokens  foretell  divers  things  to  come,  and  could  also 
tell  a man’s  misfortunes,  his  age,  the  name  of  his  wife, 
and  the  number  of  his  children,  besides  being  able  to  find 

^ Puritan  as  he  was,  Vaughan  seems  to  have  admired  the  work  of 
Thomas  Nashe,  from  whose  “Christ’s  Tears  over  Jerusalem”  he 
borrows  largely  when  discussing  the  evils  of  the  day. 
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hidden  treasures — an  old  trick  that  ! At  last  this  young 
magician  arrived  at  “ a zealous  gentleman’s  house,”  who 
suspected  him 

and  made  no  more  adoe,  but  by  violence  and  threatning  enforced  him  to 
speake,  and  to  declare  his  dissimulation,  procured,  as  hee  himselfe  con- 
fessed, by  the  Divell,  with  whome  hee  had  covenanted  to  become 
dumbe,  on  condition  that  he  might  performe  such  myracles. 

Vaughan,  who  was  himself  something  of  a mystic, 
seems  quite  to  believe  in  this  story,  as  he  does  in  the 
well-known  tale  of  Cornelius  Agrippa’s  black  dog, 
which  he  tells  in  the  same  chapter. 

Vaughan’s  views  on  education  are  not  without  interest; 
the  number  of  his  Oxford  friends  suggests  that  they 
should  have  some  value.  He  finds  much  fault  with  the 
general  standard  of  education  among  young  men  of  the 
better  class.  Though  the  cost  of  maintaining  a youth 
at  a university  until  he  “ attains  to  perfection  ” is  at 
least  ;£300,  he  often  gets  but  little  in  return.  There 
are,  it  seems,  a great  number  of  incompetent  tutors  who 
snatch  up  such  as  come  guideless  to  the  University, 
“ and  having  gotten  them  into  their  nets,  they  after- 
ward let  them  runne  at  randon.”  Many  young  men 
are  taken  too  early  from  the  University  and  placed 
at  the  Innes  of  Court,  where  they  gad  to  stage-playes, 
and  are  seduced  by  flattering  coni-catchers.”  The  author 
has  a special  chapter  That  schoole-masters  should  have 
large  stipends,”  and  is  anxious  for  increased  educational 
facilities. 

It  is,  he  says,  a pity  that 

every  severall  parish  in  this  realme  of  England,  hath  not  a good  schoole- 
master  constituted  in  it,  for  the  trayning  up  of  youth,  and  an  indifferent 
living  out  of  the  same  parish,  for  his  travell. 

Children  would  then  no  longer  have  to  be  sent  to  Eton, 
Westminster,  or  Winchester,  where  the  cost  of  keeping 
them  is  great.  He  discourses  also  very  sensibly  of  the 
comparative  advantages  of  home  tuition  and  school,  con- 
cluding that  the  best  results  are  obtained  by  keeping 
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children  at  home  under  a private  tutor  until  the  age  of  thir- 
teen, and  then  sending  them  to  a common  school  for  two 
or  three  years  until  they  are  ready  for  th^  University. 
In  no  case  should  they  be  sent  to  the  University  when 
under  fourteen  years  of  age.  He  tells  us  how  to  discern  a 
good  tutor,  “ The  qualities  of  a good  Tutor  be  ten,”  but 
they  were  much  the  same  then  as  now,  save  that  he  is  not 
now  expected  always  to  have  his  pupils  “ in  his  sight  and 
chamber.” 

The  last  “ plant  ” deals  with  military  affairs  and  is  of 
little  interest.  From  the  author’s  account  of  “ the  marks  ot 
a soldier  ” we  gather  that  he  would  hardly  have  approved 
of  FalstafF,  for  it  is  carefully  specified  that  the  soldier 
must  be  “ nimble,  active,  and  not  of  a fat  or  grosse  body, 
lest  like  a carter’s  jade  he  founder  and  fall  downc.” 
Soldiers  may  be  of  any  age  from  seventeen  to  forty-six, 
but  the  older  are  better  than  the  younger. 

The  work  closes  with  a further  series  of  commendatory 
verses,  by  Matthew  Gwinne,  I.  FI.  [?  John  Florio], 
Thomas  James,  first  Bodley’s  Librarian,  and  others. 
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Recovery  of  a Lost  Ballad  and  Tune 

Mr.  Urban, — ‘‘To  the  tune  of  In  Crete  is  a not 
uncommon  heading  to  broadside  ballads  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  and  the  ballad  itself  is  referred  to  con- 
stantly in  Elizabethan  literature.  It  forms  one  of  a list 
of  ballads  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher’s  IMonsieur 
Thomas^  where  in  Act  iii.  scene  3,  the  Fiddler  says 
he  can  sing,  amongst  other  ballads, 

In  Crete  when  Dedimus  first  began. 

Nashe,  in  Have  With  Tou  to  Safron  Walden  (ed. 
McKerrow,  vol.  iii.  p.  67)  mentions,  “ In  Creete  when 
Dedalus,  a song  that  is  to  him  [Gabriel  Harvey]  food 
from  heaven,”  getting  the  fourth  word  correct.  It  is 
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also  alluded  to  by  Simon  Smel-knave  ” in  ‘‘  Fearfull 
effects  of  two  Comets”  as  early  as  1591.  William 
Chappell,  however,  failed  to  recover  the  ballad,  and 
the  Rev.  J.  W.  Ebsworth  was  forced  to  regard  it  as  lost, 
and  this  increases  my  pleasure  in  being  enabled  to  send 
you  the  first  two  stanzas  of  the  words,  and  what  is 
probably  the  tune  thereof. 

Harley  MS.  7578,  in  which  the  ballad  occurs,  was 
certainly  known  to  Chappell  and  Dr.  Rimbault,  and 
Joseph  Ritson  has  written  on  the  first  folio  of  the 
portion  containing  tunes  the  following  note  (fol.  83) : 

An  oblong  paper  book,  given,  in  1717-18,  to  Mr.  [Humphrey] 
Wanley,  by  James  Mickleton  esquire  of  Grays-inn,  containing  the  treble 
part  of  a collection  of  old  songs,  &c.,  set  to  musick,  used  within  and 
about  the  bishop[ric]  of  Durham  in  the  time  of  queen  Elizabeth,  with 
the  names  of  the  composers ; imperfect. 

The  ballad  with  which  we  are  now  concerned  occurs 
on  fol.  103.  The  tune,  of  which  I give  an  exact  copy. 
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originally  had  some  religious  verses  set  to  it,  beginning 
‘‘  Christe  ys  rysynge.”  These  have  been  roughly  deleted, 
and  above  them  are  written  the  following  words,  which 
I divide  into  lines  : 

In  creat  when  dedylus  fyrst  began 
his  stait  and  long  exile  to  wayle 
when  mynus  wrath  had  shutt  upp  then 
yche  way  by  land  eche  way  by  sayle 
the  love  of  creett  hyme  prycked  so 
that  he  devysed  away  to  goe 
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his  tender  sonn  yonge  Icarus 
his  fatheres  cayre  and  onlye  joy 
Bedewed  with  teares  did  comfort  thus 

be  of  good  chear  myne  owen  sweet  boy  lo 

thoughe  land  and  seas  be  from  us  reft 
ye  skyes  aloft  be  for  us  lefte. 

In  line  2 I suspect  ‘‘strait”  for  “ stait  ” : line  3, 
read  “ than  ” for  the  rime’s  sake  : line  5,  read  “Greece” 
for  “creett”  (see  below)  : lines  ii  and  12  “reft”  and 
“lefte”  appear  to  be  written  “raft”  and  “lafte,” 
and  at  first  1 read  them  as  “ kast  ” and  “ laste.”  This 
is  all  there  is  of  the  ballad,  the  verso  of  the  leaf  con- 
taining other  matter/ 

The  story  is  of  course  concerned  with  the  escape 
of  Daedalus  and  his  son  Icarus  from  the  labyrinth 
of  Minos  (“  mynus,”  line  3)  by  means  of  the  famous 
wings  fastened  with  wax,  which  melted  in  the  heat  of 
the  sun,  letting  Icarus  fall  into  the  sea  which  there- 
after bore  his  name.  Lines  5 and  6 are  sung  in 
Monsieur  Thomas  as  referred  to  above,  by  Thomas 
himself : 

The  love  of  Greece,  and  it  tickled  him  so, 

That  he  devisM  away  to  go, 

which  have  not  hitherto  been  identified  as  belonging 
to  “ In  Crete  ” (Dyce’s  “ Beaumont  and  Fletcher,” 
vol.  vii.  p.  367). 

The  ballad,  I confess,  gives  little  promise  of  being  a 
good  one,  if  it  ever  be  recovered  entirely;  and  the 
tune  is  also  monotonous,  though  scarcely  more  so  than 
several  others.  Certainly  it  would  suit  “The  Sinner’s 
Redemption  ” and  “The  Sinner’s  Care  to  Repent,” 
two  dull  broadside  ballads  sung  to  this  tune  ; but  it 
is  scarcely  a fit  tune  for  Sir  Edward  Dyer’s  “ My 
mind  to  me  a kingdom  is,”  also  sung  to  it  {see 
The  Gentleman’s  Magazine  for  April  last,  p.  231). 

F.  Sidgwick. 

^ Extracts  from  Harl.  7578  have  been  printed  by  Bernhard  Fehr  m 
Herrig’s  Archiv^  vol.  cvii.,  but  the  ballad  is  not  among  them. 
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Of  Usury. 

Mr.  Urban, — After  reading  the  learned  and  entertain- 
ing paper  in  the  February  number  of  The  Gentleman's 
Magazine  (pp.  53-62)  on  Wilson's  ‘‘  Discourse  of 
Usury,”  I turned  to  Jeremy  Collier's  “ Essays  upon 
Several  Moral  Subjects  ” — for  I remembered  that  the 
weighty  and  witty  nonjuring  divine  (whose  attack  on 
the  profligacy  of  the  stage  fluttered  the  literary  dove- 
cotes at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century)  had 
devoted  a Dialogue  to  the  consideration  of  this  chilling 
but  evergreen  subject.  The  interlocutors  are  Miso- 
chrestes,  who  abominates  “ that  griping  practice  of 
Usury and  a professional  money-lender  Alphius,  who 
defends  his  calling  with  adroitness  and  good-humour. 
Though  Misochrestes’  language  is  sometimes  exaspera- 
tingly  forcible,  the  discussion  is  conducted  amicably. 
“ Fm  no  extortioner,”  mildly  remarks  Alphius;  “my 
Interest  goes  generally  under  the  Statute : And,  I hope, 
there’s  no  harm  in  taking  the  Benefit  of  the  Law.” 
“ That’s  well ! ” heatedly  rejoins  Misochrestes : “ What 
if  you  might  roast  or  boil  a Man  by  Act  of  Parliament^ 
would  you  turn  Cannibal  under  such  a Toleration.^’' 
To  this  rhetorical  question  the  money-lender  replies 
that  nothing  which  is  malmn  fer  se  would  ever  be 
tolerated  by  Christian  legislators.  When  he  goes  on  to 
quote  St.  Paul,  the  other  flies  out — “ The  Conscience  of 
an  Infidel  starts  at  it ; the  very  Turks  won’t  endure  it.” 
“ Then  they  may  let  it  alone,”  drily  retorts  the  money- 
lender ; adding,  “ If  Declamation  is  your  Business,  I 
shan’t  stop  my  journey  : But  if  you  are  inclin’d  to 
debate  the  matter  calmly,  I’ll  venture  to  alight.” 

In  cooler  temper  Misochrestes  then  proceeds  to  open 
the  attack  against  Usury  by  arguments  drawn  “ from 
the  Reason  of  the  Thing  ” ; from  the  authority  of  the 
Scriptures,  the  Fathers,  and  Church  Councils ; and 
finally  from  the  Statute  Book.  Naturally  he  begins  by 
advancing  the  well-worn  view  that  the  precious  metals 
are  of  a “ barren  and  unpropagating  nature.”  But  this 
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argument  “ from  the  Reason  of  the  Thing”  is  treated 
with  scant  respect  hy  Alphius.  If  a man  has  a thousand 
pounds  hy  him,  nobody  can  censure  him  for  buying 
a farm  and  letting  it  to  a tenant.  Misochrestes 
agrees,  and  Alphius  continues  : 

Very  well : Now  if  I may  receive  Fifty  Pounds,  or  more,  ^er  Annuniy 
for  this  Money  turn’d  into  Land,  why  may  I not  keep  it  in  the  Species 
of  Coin,  and  dispose  of  it  to  interest  for  the  same  Advantage  ? ’Tis 
the  money  that  bought  the  Land ; and  why  may  not  I take  a moderate 
Profit  under  the  first  Form,  as  well  as  under  the  latter  ? Interest, 
properly  speaking,  is  but  Rent  for  Money  : And  Rent,  as  we  use  the 
word,  is  no  better  than  Usury  for  Land.  Now  that  it  should  be  lawful 
to  make  an  advantage  in  one  case  and  not  in  the  other  is  to  me  unin- 
telligible. For  what  should  hinder  me  from  making  my  Property  ser- 
viceable, when  it  lies  in  Crowns  and  Guineas,  as  well  as  when  I convert 
them  into  Arable  and  Pasture  ? Is  it  because  there  is  an  Advantage 
to  be  made  by  him  that  hires  the  Land,  but  not  by  him  that  borrows 
the  Money  ? This  is  a Mistake  : For  Money  taken  up  at  Interest,  and 
employ’d  in  Trade  and  Merchandize,  often  turns  to  a much  better 
Account  than  the  Business  of  Husbandry.  And  therefore  Silver  and 
Gold  is  by  no  means  so  barren  a Commodity  as  you  suppose.  Money 
is  a strange  fruitful  Thing,  provided  the  Soil  and  the  Season  hits;  carry 
it  but  to  Turkey  or  the  East  Indies,  and  it  commonly  exceeds  the  Pro- 
duct of  Grain  : Cent,  per  Cent,  is  no  Miracle  in  such  cases.  Now  if  my 
Stock  helps  to  enrich  my  Neighbours  why  should  not  I come  in  for  a 
Share  of  the  Gain 

Misochrestes  lamel}^  replies  that  Alphius  ought  not  to 
share  the  gain,  as  he  had  borne  no  part  in  the  fatigue 
and  hazard  of  the  voyage;  but  the  other  maintains 
that  he  had  risked  his  principal,  and  was  therefore 
clearly  entitled  to  some  share  of  the  profit.  Taking 
refuge  in  vague  generalities,  Misochrestes  declares  that 
usurers  live  on  the  labour  of  the  industrious  and  eat 
their  bread  in  the  sweat  of  other  men’s  brows.  How 
about  the  Landlord,  retorts  Alphius.  Pray,  let’s  have 
no  more  of  this,  unless  you  have  a mind  to  level  all  con- 
ditions and  send  the  Prince  to  the  Plough.” 

When  Misochrestes  begins  to  quote  Scripture,  Alphius 
very  reasonably  declines  to  regard  Old  Testament  ordin- 
ances— framed  for  the  direction  of  the  Jewish  Common- 
wealth-—as  of  practical  utility  in  the  conduct  of  modern 
workaday  life.  Nobody  seriously  suggests  that  creditors 
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should  be  “ oblig’d  to  give  their  Debtors  a general 
Release  every  seventh  Year.”  Municipal  laws,  argues  the 
money-lender,  have  regard  to  the  Circumstances  of 
Place  and  Time ; to  the  Dispositions  of  the  People  they 
are  to  govern  ; and  therefore  we  can’t  expect  they  should 
be  everywhere  the  same.”  He  is  careful  to  point  out 
to  Philochrestes  that  the  prohibition  of  Usury  in  Old 
Testament  times  was  concerned  with  the  protection  of 
the  poor.  In  Deut.  xxiii.  19,  it  is  said,  ‘‘Thou  shalt 
not  lend  thy  Brother  Victuals  upon  Usury.”  He  allows 
that  this  sort  of  usury  was  “ a Branch  of  Oppression 
and  a Hardship  upon  the  Poor.”  But  who  indulges 
in  such  nefarious  practices  to-day  ? The  game  is  not 
worth  the  candle.  He  evidently  regards  the  engrossing 
of  corn  as  an  antiquated  abuse  that  was  not  likely  to  be 
revived ; but  how  could  he  be  expected  to  foresee  the 
operations  of  nineteenth-  and  twentieth-century  Chicago 
“ rings  ” ? 

The  views  of  the  Fathers — St.  Cyprian,  St.  Ambrose, 
St.  Chrysostome,  and  others — are  presently  discussed ; 
and  the  canons  and  decrees  of  ecclesiastical  Councils 
then  exercise  the  ingenuity  of  the  disputants.  At  every 
turn  Alphius  is  a match  for  Misochrestes. ' The  genius 
of  Defoe  could  not  have  handled  this  Dialogue  in  more 
masterly  manner.  If  to-day  a harassed  gentleman,  in 
need  of  accommodation,  could  meet  such  a reasonable, 
urbane,  and  merciful  “ fenerator  ” as  Jeremy  Collier’s 
Alphius,  he  would  indeed  have  reason  to  congratulate 
himself. 

Geoffrey  Martin. 

^views 

India  and  the  Apostle  Thomas.  An  Inquiry. 
With  a Critical  Analysis  of  the  Acta  Thom^^ 
by  A.  E.  Medlycott,  Bishop  of  Tricomia. 
(London  : D.  Nutt,  1905.) 

Of  the  bypaths  of  ecclesiastical  history  few  are  more 
interesting  or  more  puzzling  than  the  story  of  the  early 
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propagation  of  the  Christian  faith  in  India.  Legend, 
which  can  be  traced  back  both  in  the  East  and  West  to 
the  fourth  century,  claims  St.  Thomas  the  Apostle  as  the 
first  Christian  missionary  of  Hindostan,  and  there  still 
survive  in  Southern  India  native  Christian  communities 
of  ancient  origin,  which  boast  to  be  the  descendants  or 
the  Christians  first  evangelised  by  the  Apostle,  claiming 
that  the  Church  of  San  Thome  at  Mylapore,  now  a 
southern  suburb  of  Madras,  contains  his  tomb,  and 
pointing  out  a neighbouring  hill  as  the  site  of  his  martyr- 
dom. The  author  of  the  present  handsome  volume,  the 
Roman  Catholic  bishop  of  the  nominal  see  of  Tricomia, 
in  fartibus  infidelium^  aims  at  investigating  the  value  of 
these  traditions,  and  at  putting  the  claim  of  St.  Thomas 
to  be  the  Apostle  of  India  on  a historical  basis.  In  the 
execution  of  this  task  he  has  spared  neither  learning  nor 
ingenuity.  He  candidly  sets  forth  the  evidence,  sup- 
presses nothing,  and  gives  his  critics  all  the  materials  on 
which  they  can,  if  they  will,  base  their  dissent  from  his 
views.  Sometimes  he  is  unnecessarily  lengthy  ; at  others 
he  rather  forces  the  pace  ; and  here  and  there  he  indulges 
in  biographical  and  other  disquisitions  which  do  not  seem 
to  help  forward  his  argument.  But  he  is  well  equipped 
for  his  task ; he  knows  both  eastern  and  western  sources ; 
he  is  acquainted  with  the  work  of  recent  scholars,  such  as 
Carl  Schmidt  and  Burkitt ; and  shows  plenty  of  ingenuity 
in  making  their  labours  contribute  towards  his  object. 
His  critical  qualities  come  out  most  conspicuously  in  his 
careful  examination  of  the  apocryphal  Acta  'IhomcBy  to 
which,  following  on  the  lines  suggested  by  Carl  Schmidt, 
he  denies  an  exclusively  gnostic  origin,  though  recognising 
a large  element  of  gnostic  interpolation  and  modification. 
Yet  with  all  his  learning  and  candour  he  can  hardly  be 
said  to  have  proved  his  case  after  a fashion  which 
scientific  history  will  recognise.  It  is,  however,  but  fair  to 
say  that  a study  of  his  work  leaves  on  the  reader’s  mind  an 
increased  feeling  of  the  possibility  of  the  story,  and 
strengthens  the  conviction,  now  forced  upon  us  from 
many  sources,  that  much  truth  may  well  lurk  in  ancient 
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tradition,  and  that  it  is  neither  scholarly  nor  critical  to 
reject  it  all  on  a priori  grounds  without  careful  examina- 
tion. But  for  all  that,  the  mission  of  St.  Thomas  can 
not  be  regarded  as  proven.  There  is  no  testimony  to  it 
until  the  fourth  century,  when  the  recently  discovered 
hymns  of  St.  Ephraem,  the  Syrian  doctor,  who  lived  at 
Edessa  from  363  to  373,  testify  to  the  fact  that  it  was  then 
believed  at  Edessa  that  St.  Thomas  had  been  the  Apostle 
of  India,  and  was  martyred  there,  and  that  his  bones  were 
subsequently  transported  to  Edessa  by  a merchant,  where 
they  were  regarded  with  great  veneration  by  the  faithful. 
Fourth-century  authors  in  the  West,  conspicuous  among 
them  being  St.  Gregory  of  Nazianzus  and  St.  Ambrose 
of  Milan  speak  of  the  story  of  Thomas’  work  in  India  as 
a matter  of  general  acceptance.  Accordingly,  the  Thomist 
tradition  can  be  traced  back  to  within  three  hundred 
years  of  the  Apostle’s  date.  But  the  only  scrap  of  earlier 
evidence  lies  in  the  circumstance  that  the  witness  of  coins 
proves  that  there  really  existed  in  India  during  the 
middle  part  of  the  first  century  a king  named  Gondophores, 
who  is  said  in  the  Acta  Thorns  to  have  been  ruling 
over  the  interior  of  the  peninsula  at  the  period  of 
Thomas’  mission,  and  whose  use  of  Greek  in  his  coins 
shows  a mind  turned  towards  Western  influences.  Bishop 
Medlycott  does  indeed  heap  together  a great  mass  of 
other  testimony,  but  none  of  it  is  earlier  and  most  is 
much  later  than  that  of  the  fourth-century  fathers  to 
whom  we  have  referred.  It  is  hard  to  see  that  much 
is  gained  from  the  witness  of  Gregory  of  Tours  or  Bede 
or  King  Alfred,  and  still  less  from  that  of  Marco  Polo, 
St.  Francis  Xavier  and  other  comparatively  modern  per- 
sonages. It  only  shows  the  continuity  of  the  tradition, 
and  IS  not  sufficiently  independent  to  increase  its  pro- 
bability. And  sometimes  in  using  it,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  the  bishop  has  hardly  the  same  severe  standard 
of  evidence  as  he  shows,  for  example,  when  he  rejects  the 
testimony  of  Eusebius  to  the  mission  of  Pantasnus  to  the 
“ farthest  recesses  of  the  East  ” and  elsewhere,  more 
specifically  to  India.  But  the  bishop  is  so  zealous  for 
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St.  Thomas  that  he  is  rather  austere  in  blocking  the  way 
to  possible  rivals  to  his  claims.  Perhaps  the  nature  of 
his  subject  contributes  towards  making  the  most  satis- 
factory part  of  the  volume  that  in  which  he  describes 
the  peregrinations  of  the  relics  of  St.  Thomas,  and  tells 
us  in  detail  of  the  general  cult  of  the  saint  in  mediaeval 
and  modern  times.  So  widely  does  he  spread  his  net 
that  representations  of  the  legend  in  art  are  carefully 
recorded,  and  several  appropriate  illustrations  of  such 
representations  add  to  the  vividness  of  our  impressions. 
But  the  figures  depicted  on  p.  148  of  the  portal  of  the 
church  of  Our  Lady  at  Semur,  are  by  a curious  slip 
described  as  in  “ stained  glass.’’  A glance  at  the  photo- 
graph shows  that  they  are  sculptures  on  the  tympanum 
of  the  portal. 

The  Poetry  and  Philosophy  of  George  Meredith. 

By  George  Macaulay  Trevelyan.  (Constable, 

1906,  3s.  6d.  net.) 

We  confess  to  a certain  distrust  in  approaching  critical 
studies  of  poets,  especially  those  in  which  the  critic 
assumes  the  part  of  a “ prolocutor,”  and  extorts  a philo- 
sophical system  from  what  one  might  almost  be  tempted  to 
consider  a chaos  of  imagination.  But  Mr.  Trevelyan’s 
name  upon  this  book  is  already  sufficient  guarantee  that 
the  reader  need  anticipate  no  slipshod  or  second-hand 
commentary  ; and  his  preface  reassures  us  further  by 
hinting  that  the  system  has  been  expounded  to  him  in 
conversation  by  no  other  than  its  original  teacher.  Finally, 
the  perusal  of  the  book  once  for  all  banishes  any  further 
doubts,  and  leaves  us  deeply  indebted  to  the  author. 
There  are  many,  we  know,  who  in  reading  poetry  will 
refuse  a second  trial,  if  the  meaning  is  not  clear  at  the 
first  attempt ; and  while  it  is  not  true  that  the  excellence 
of  Mr.  Meredith’s  poetry  varies  with  the  difficulty  of 
understanding  it,  no  one  would  deny  that  a great  deal  of 
it  demands  alertness  in  the  reader.  Mr.  Trevelyan  pro- 
vides a catalogue  of  the  poet’s  methods  of  obscurity,  and 
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unravels  a few  typical  tangles  of  his  speech  (pp.  74-79), 
ending  with  the  apt  quotation  from  the  “ Egoist  ” : 
“ Mrs.  Mountstuart  detested  the  analysis  of  her  sentence. 
It  had  an  outline  in  vagueness,  and  was  flung  out  to  be 
apprehended,  not  dissected.” 

Mr.  Trevelyan  divides  his  subject  into  four  chapters — 
“The  Poet,”  “The  Singer  of  Strange  Songs,’’  “The 
Philosopher  and  Moralist,”  “The  Critic  of  Society.” 
We  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  fifth  term  of  this 
progression  would  be  “ The  Novelist.”  The  first 
chapter  treats  chiefly  of  “ Modern  Love  ” and  “ Love 
in  the  Valley,”  each  so  undeniably  a poem  that  we  cannot 
conceive  either  in  any  other  shape.  But  as  we  progress 
under  Mr.  Trevelyan’s  guidance  through  the  poems,  the 
feeling  grows  that  we  are  leaving  the  true  field  of  the  poet 
and  approaching  that  of  the  novelist,  until  when  we  come 
to  “The  Sage  Enamoured  and  the  Honest  Lady”  v/e 
could  almost  wish  it  were  a novel  and  not  a poem.  We 
should  scarcely  be  surprised  if  the  judgment  of  future 
generations  discovers  the  same  decrease  of  true  poetical 
power  in  the  novels  themselves,  from  “ Richard  Feverel  ” 
to  “ The  Amazing  Marriage.” 

But  we  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  Mr.  Trevelyan 
is  justified  in  feeling  assured  of  the  absolute  value  of 
Meredith’s  poems.  “ Modern  Love  ” is  almost  Shake- 
spearean in  expression  : 

as  midnight  makes 

Her  giant  heart  of  Memory  and  Tears 
Drink  the  pale  drug  of  silence. 

We  may  perhaps  still  hope  for  a complete  edition  ot 
all  the  poems  that  George  Meredith  has  ever  written  ; 
the  present  volume  includes  a reprint  of  the  “ Ode  to  the 
Spirit  of  Earth  in  Autumn,”  with  which  Mr.  Trevelyan 
deals  at  length,  comparing  it  rightly  with  the  description 
of  Richard  Feverel’s  night-walk  in  the  Rhineland  forest. 
The  influencing  of  man,  whose  mother  is  Earth,  by 
Earth’s  moods  and  the  moods  of  her  surrounding  atmo- 
sphere, is  a theme  that  continually  recurs,  and  the  above 
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is  one  of  the  finest  instances.  But  we  have  always 
thought  that  the  most  effective  touch  in  the  description 
of  Richard’s  battle  with  the  storm  is  the  episode  of  the 
little  leveret  that  licked  the  hand  of  her  protector.  The 
turbulence  in  Richard’s  brain  was  exhausted  by  his  bodily 
conflict  with  the  storm,  but  his  heart  was  re~humanised 
by  the  little  animal  in  his  bosom. 

Of  the  now  famous  “Love  in  the  Valley,”  which  has 
intoxicated  others  besides  Stevenson,  Mr.  Trevelyan 
remarks  that  “ criticism  drops  its  weapons,”  and  he  makes 
a just  estimate  of  the  earlier  version  of  1851.  "We  regret, 
with  him,  the  author’s  omission  of  the  “ rippled  river 
plains,”  and  would  like  to  see  the  line 

Shall  the  birds  in  vain  then  valentine  their  sweethearts  ? 

reinstated  in  the  later  version,  albeit  the  rest  of  the  stanza 
shows  juvenile  weaknesses. 

“ The  Woods  of  Westermain,”  “ Love  in  the  Valley,” 
and  “ I he  Day  of  the  Daughter  of  Hades  ” are  perhaps 
the  poems  to  which  we  recur  most  constantly  ; but  a 
re-reading,  induced  by  the  study  of  the  present  book, 
has  not  only  identified  several  phrases  that  have  been 
haunting  our  mind,  but  revealed  further  beauties  and 
new  depths.  In  the  way  of  gratitude  to  the  author 
we  can  only  hint  to  him  that  research  in  mid- Victorian 
periodicals  such  as  Once  a Week  will  reveal  little  lyrics 
of  George  Meredith’s  which  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge 
have  not  been  reprinted  anywhere.  Does  he  know  the 
ballad  of  romance  entitled  “ The  Crown  of  Love  ” ^ 


Sylvanus  Ur  batiks  ebook 

O QUis  me  gelidis  in  vallibus  Hasmi  sistat ! ” ’Tis 
seldom  that  we  have  cause  to  chide  our  English  sun  for 
being  too  prodigal  of  his  favours,  but  the  heat  and  the 
thunderstorms  of  these  early  August  days  have  slackened 
Sylvanus  Urban’s  energy  till  he  has  hardly  a word  to 
throw  at  a dog.  “ Every  summer,”  wrote  Horace 
Walpole  in  mid-June  1768  to  George  Montagu,  “ one 
lives  in  a state  of  mutiny  and  murmur  ” ; but  Walpole 
was  grumbling  at  the  absence  of  the  sun.  Addison 
{Spectator^  No.  393)  maintained  that  summer  in  England 
was  fresher  and  more  spring-like  than  in  any  other 
country  of  Europe.  To  Sylvanus  Urban  it  seems  that 
our  winters  grow  ever  longer  and  our  summers  ever 
briefer,  the  explanation  doubtless  being  that  Sylvanus  is 
growing  ever  older.  Well,  well  : Time  is  the  feathered 
thing,”  as  Jasper  Mayne  sang  : 


Whilst  we  do  speak,  our  fire 
Doth  into  ice  expire. 

This  fervid  summer-heat  will  soon  be  spent,  and  then 
we  shall  vainly  sigh  for  its  return. 

But  none  will  sigh  for  a return  of  the  heavy  rains 
that  have  worked  such  havoc.  The  old  bridge  at 
Beddgelert  has  been  swept  away  by  the  swollen  torrent. 
It  must  be  nearly  thirty  years  ago,  long  before  the  days 
of  bicycles  and  motors,  since  Sylvanus  Urban,  then  but  a 
boy,  passed  over  it.  He  had  started  from  Chepstow  on 
a solitary  walking-tour,  and  was  soon  caught  in  a rattling 
thunderstorm  on  the  Wyndcliff.  Tintern  Abbey  and 
Raglan  Castle  are  fresh  in  his  memory  to-day.  A mile 
or  two  out  of  Monmouth  he  came  upon  some  excellent 
nutty-hearted  ale,  that  George  Borrow  would  have  im- 
mortalised. As  he  pursued  his  way  to  Raglan  Castle  he 
pondered  on  the  ale — “this  way  and  that  dividing  the 
swift  mind” — until  at  lengfh,  in  despair  of  meeting 
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an  equal  brew,  he  turned  back  again  and  had  another 
tankard.  Heavens,  what  days  were  those  ! In  his  pack 
he  carried  the  Essays  of  EJia  ” and  read  them  in  an  old 
inn  at  Llandovery,  where  the  gracious  hostess  lighted  in  his 
honour  tall  wax  candles  fit  to  stand  before  an  altar. 
After  leaving  Llandovery,  he  lost  his  way  among  the 
Caermarthenshire  hills,  and  was  in  very  poor  plight 
with  hunger  and  fatigue  when  he  reached  the  white- 
washed walls  of  Tregaron.  At  Harlech  he  rested  for  a 
couple  of  days,  and  then  covered  the  way  to  Beddgelert — 
twenty  miles,  if  he  remembers  rightly — at  a spanking 
pace  ; proceeding  in  the  late  afternoon  to  climb  Snowdon, 
and  arriving  at  Llanberis  an  hour  or  so  before  midnight. 
Back  to  London,  every  inch  of  the  way,  walked  the  young 
Sylvanus.  He  indulges  the  hope  that  he  may  yet  shoulder 
his  pack  again. 

The  cry  of  “ back  to  the  land,”  with  which  we  are  all 
by  this  time  familiar  and  possibly  a trifle  bored,  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  picturesque  law-breaking  at  Plaistow 
and  elsewhere  that  is  now  disturbing  the  repose  of  mayors 
and  councilmen.  This  seizure  of  land  by  hungry  people, 
who  can  show  no  title-deeds  save  necessity,  is  no  new 
thing.  Many  of  the  comfortable  farmsteads  on  lonely 
moorland  and  heath-clad  hill  arc  the  legitimate  descendants 
of  illicit  shielings  and  rude  huts  built  by  men  who  had 
tramped  the  roads  until,  grown  weary,  they  determined  a^ 
last  to  make  a home  for  themselves  in  spite  of  all  that  the 
law — with  its  dignity  of  parish  beadles  and  stocks — could 
do  in  protest.  And  not  only  in  waste  places  did  the 
penniless  beggar  try  to  turn  himself  into  a “ solid  ” man. 
In  cities  there  are  still  to  be  found  streets  where  no  rent 
is  ever  paid.  George  Gissing  drew  a picture  of  one  of 
these  streets  in  a short  story  entitled  ‘‘In  No  Man’s. 
Land,”  and  a recent  case  proved  that  (true  artist  as  he 
was)  he  had  not  over-coloured  his  facts. 

But  the  squatters  of  to-day  are  acting  collectively,  not 
individually,  and  their  united  action  is  the  necessary  and 
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logical  outcome  of  the  gospel  of  Socialism.  Sylvanus 
Urban  is  old-fashioned  enough  to  distrust  these  new 
methods  of  warfare,  and  to  see  trouble  a-head.  Land- 
hunger  is  a form  of  disease  for  which  many  cures  have 
been  sought  and  found,  but  none  of  them  has  proved 
wholly  satisfactory.  The  peasant-proprietor,  as  painted 
by  idealists  and  political  orators,  is  a very  desirable  person  ; 
the  peasant-proprietor,  as  seen  at  close  quarters,  is  very 
much  the  reverse.  Lately  Sylvanus  Urban  has  visited  a 
village  where  the  peasants  own  most  of  the  land  and  lord 
it  in  houses  that  were  built  for  gentler  owners  ; and 
that  village  does  not  boast  a high  standard  of  manners 
or  morals — testifying  to  the  time-worn  truth  that  power 
without  responsibility  becomes  tyranny.  History  has 
taught  us  what  to  do  with  tyrants  ; we  can  dethrone  them 
or  cut  off  their  heads.  But  from  a multitude  of  tyrants 
escape  will  not  be  so  easy  ; and  the  camps  at  Plaistow 
and  Manchester  are  a menace  not  to  be  overlooked. 

The  third  volume  of  the  “ London  Topographical 
Record”  (including  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  Annual  Report 
of  the  London  Topographical  Society),  valuable  and 
entertaining  though  it  be,  has  saddened  Sylvanus  Urban. 
Mr.  J.  George  Head,  in  his  “ Notes  on  Alterations 
which  have  taken  place  in  the  northern  portion  of  St. 
Marylebone  during  the  last  fifteen  years  ” — a history  of 
the  destruction  of  that  beautiful  garden-suburb,  St.  John’s 
Wood — tells  us  that  in  Elm  Tree  Road  the  leases  are 
running  out,  and  that  “ the  owners  will  probably  replace 
the  detached  houses  with  buildings  which  will  cover  the 
land  to  a more  remunerative  extent.”  With  deadly 
determination  the  Trustees  of  the  Howard  de  Walden 
Estate  have  set  themselves  to  aggravate  the  mischief 
wrought  by  the  Great  Central  Railway.  They  have 
destroyed  the  amenities  of  Melina  Place  (where  poor  Phil 
May  died)  by  erecting  hard-by  a dreary  wilderness  of 
ugly  tenements.  Sylvanus  Urban  would  rather  go  back 
to  pre-Promethean  days  and  be  among  them  that  lived 
luLvpfxriKeg  avTpwv  h juu^oTc  az^rjX/ofCj  than  accept  rent-free  the 
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best  suite  of  rooms  that  this  dingy  prison-house  has  to 
offer. 


It  is  pleasant  to  turn  from  Mr.  Head’s  paper  to  Mr. 
Hilton  Price’s  “ Signs  of  Old  London,”  continued  from 
the  second  volume  of  the  Record.  The  present  instal- 
ment gives  a very  full  and  carefully  annotated  list  of  the 
signs  (numbering  over  two  hundred  and  twenty)  that 
once  swung  in  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard  and  Paternoster 
Row.  Of  singular  interest  are  Col.  W.  F.  Prideaux’s 
“ Notes  on  Salway’s  Plan  of  the  Road  from  Hyde  Park 
Corner  to  Counter’s  Bridge.”  The  Plan  was  made  in 
18 II  for  the  Kensington  Turnpike  Trust  by  their 
surveyor,  Joseph  Sal  way  ; and  a facsimile  reproduction 
of  it,  in  thirty  sections,  has  been  issued  by  the  London 
Topographical  Society— -an  achievement  on  which  the 
Society  is  to  be  heartily  congratulated.  These  Notes  of 
Col.  Prideaux  are  simply  fascinating  ; and  they  read  so 
easily  that  one  is  apt  to  forget  the  immense  amount  of 
research  that  the  writing  of  them  must  have  entailed.  In 
addition  the  volume  includes  Addresses  by  Mr.  Laurence 
Gomme  and  Mr.  Hilton  Price.  It  may  safely  be  said 
that  none  of  our  Societies  is  doing  more  valuable  work 
than  the  London  Topographical.  Every  reader  who  has 
a guinea  to  spare  should  send  it  to  the  Secretary,  i6 
Clifford’s  Inn,  E.C.,  and  become  a member.  Those  who 
can  afford  a larger  outlay  should  secure  (while  yet  they 
may)  a complete  set  of  the  Society’s  publications. 


The  Historical  Manuscripts  Commissioners  have  re- 
moved a long-standing  Irish  grievance  by  the  recent 
issue  of  the  “ Report  on  Franciscan  Manuscripts  preserved 
at  the  Convent,  Merchants’  Quay,  Dublin.”  These 
Manuscripts,  formerly  in  the  Franciscan  College  of  St. 
Isidore,  Rome,  w'ere  transferred  to  Dublin  in  1872.  The 
Report  was  begun  by  Mr.  G.  D.  Burtchaell,  but  its  com- 
pletion we  owe  to  the  strenuous  labours  of  Mr.  J.  M.Rigg, 
who  knows  how  to  overcome  difficulties  that  would  prove 
ccci — 2108 — August  ’06  N 
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insuperable  to  faint-hearted  scholars.  In  his  preface  Mr. 
Rigg  assures  us  that  “ the  editing  of  these  papers  has 
proved  an  unusually  toilsome  task,  owing  partly  to  their 
polyglotic  character,  partly  to  the  faded,  fragmentary, 
or  decayed  condition  of  not  a few  of  the  documents,  the 
reading  and  dating  of  which  accordingly  entailed  much 
trouble.”  Sylvanus  Urban  has  merely  turned  the  leaves 
of  the  Report  (which  he  intends  to  read  closely),  but  he 
can  see  that  it  provides  ample  entertainment  for  curious 
students.  Luke  Wadding,  “ the  projector  and  first 
guardian  ” of  the  College  of  St.  Isidore,  was  ‘‘  the  trusted 
spokesman  of  the  Irish  nation  at  the  Roman  Curia  ” from 
the  last  years  of  James  I.  to  the  Protectorate  ; and  it 
would  be  strange  indeed  if  these  documents  should  not  be 
found  to  teem  with  varied  interest.  In  an  early  number 
of  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine  this  Report  shall  be 
carefully  examined. 

A generous  young  friend  has  paid  Sylvanus  Urban  a 
compliment  that  he  deeply  appreciates.  Of  late  Sylvanus’ 
avocations  have  not  allowed  him  to  go  far  afield.  ’Tis 
true  that  he  never  aspired  to  tread  the  wall  of  China ; to 
sail  down  Ganges  and  Hydaspis  (“  Indian  streams  ”)  ; to 
carve  his  name  on  the  Pyramids  ; to  embark  on  an  Arctic 
or  Antarctic  expedition  ; to  explore  the  ruined  temples  of 
Central  America  ; to  drowse  among  the  mysteries  of  the 
Never-never-land.  Yet  there  are  times  when  the  thirst 
of  travel  is  upon  him,  and  then  he  must  needs  content 
himself  with  being  an  arm-chair  traveller.  One  of  the 
most  entertaining  books  of  travel  ever  written  is  honest 
Tom  Coryate’s  “ Crudities  ” (i6i  i),  which  was  republished 
last  year  by  Messrs.  MacLehose  and  Sons  in  two  handsome 
volumes.  A hundred  copies  of  the  new  edition  were 
printed  on  hand-made  paper,  and  it  is  one  of  these  that 
his  kind-hearted  friend  (blessings  upon  him  !)  has  just 
presented  to  Sylvanus  Urban. 

What  a book  it  is ! Coryate  rambled  over  the  continent 
through  “ France,  Savoy,  Italy,  Rhetia,  Helvetia,  High 
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Germanie  and  the  Netherlands,”  covering  nearly  a couple 
of  thousand  miles  (a  good  part  of  the  way  on  foot),  and 
making  himself  very  much  at  home  wherever  he  went.  In 
Paris  he  met  “ that  rare  ornament  of  learning,”  Isaac 
Casaubon,  whom  he  found  very  courteous  and  affable. 
Some  gipsies  that  he  encountered  at  Nevers  impressed 
him  by  their  grim  appearance,  “ for  both  their  haire  and 
their  faces  looked  so  blacke  as  if  they  were  raked  out  of 
hel,  and  sent  into  the  world  by  great  Beelzebub  to  terrific 
and  astonish  mortall  man.”  At  Lyohs  (famoused  as  the 
city  where  Pontius  Pilate  slew  himself)  he  was  greatly 
taken  with  the  Jesuits’  library  and  the  “ delectable  garden 
of  the  Arch 'bishop  of  Lyons,  the  fairest  that  I saw  in  all 
France,  saving  that  of  the  Tuilleries  and  Fountaine 
Beleau.”  In  Italy  he  noted — not  without  approval — 
the  use  of  forks  at  table,  “ a custome  . . . that  is  not 
used  in  any  other  country  that  I saw  in  my  travels,  neither 
doe  I thinke  that  any  other  nation  of  Christendome  doth 
use  it,  but  only  Italy.”  Umbrellas  were  another  novelty 
that  he  observed  in  Italy.  Of  Venice  (where  he  was 
befriended  by  Sir  Harry  Wotton)  he  gives  the  fullest 
account,  and  particularly  warns  English  travellers  to  be 
on  their  guard  against  the  cozening  practices  of  gondoliers. 
Wherever  he  went  the  beloved  image  of  his  native  Odcombe 
in  Somersetshire  remained  fixed  in  his  deep  heart’s-core. 
After  praising  ‘‘this  most  sweet  Paradise,  this  Domici- 
lium  Veneruni  & Charitum,”  Mantua,  he  declares  tiiar  he 
prefers  the  very  smoke  of  OJeombe  “before  the  fire  of 
all  other  places  under  the  Sunne.”  In  Odcombe  Church 
he  hung  up  as  a votive  Oifering  the  shoes  (they  are  figured, 
vol.  i.  p.  113)  in  which  he  had  “walked  from  Venice  to 
London.”  But  his  adventurous  spirit  drove  him  forth 
again — in  1612 — on  a more  distant  pilgrimage.  He 
sailed  to  Zante,  and  thence  passed  to  Constantinople, 
Smyrna,  Alexandria  and  Cairo.  After  visiting  Jerusalem, 
he  went  to  Aleppo  and  joined  a caravan  for  Persia. 
Journeying  from  Ispahan  to  Lahore  he  met  the  famous 
Sir  Robert  Sherley,  who  was  on  his  way  from  the  Mogul’s 
Court  to  the  King  of  Persia.  At  Surat,  in  December 
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1 6 1 7 — hardly  turned  of  forty — he  came  “ to  his  journies 
end ; for  here  he  overtook  Death.”  It  is  a thousand 
pities  that  he  left  no  full  record  of  his  Eastern  travels. 

A strange  piece  of  news  is  reported  from  Belfast — 
that  a swimmer  has  been  attacked  by  a porpoise. 
Sylvanus  Urban  will  not  be  lightly  persuaded  that  Con- 
stable Peter  Naughton’s  assailant  off  Twin  Islands  was 
really  a porpoise,  for  of  all  kindly  creatures  your  por- 
poise is  surely  the  kindliest.  Ray  maintained  that  the 
porpoise  is  the  dolphin  of  the  ancients ; and  dolphins, 
as  everybody  knows,  are  the  friends  of  man.  Indeed, 
Sylvanus  Morgan  in  his  “Sphere  of  Gentry”  (1661) 
unhesitatingly  states  that  there  is  “no  fish  else  that  loves 
the  company  of  man.”  It  was  a dolphin  that  saved 
Arion ; and  “Persian  authors  of  high  antiquity  say 
that  the  delfin  will  take  on  his  back  persons  in  danger 
of  being  drowned.”  So  this  Belfast  scandal  may  be 
safely  rejected.  Possibly  the  constable  was  attacked  by 
one  of  those  odious  long-shore  sharks  against  which 
Mr.  F.  G.  Aflalo  in  "The  Times  has  been  recently  warning 
visitors  to  Mevagissey. 


T’raditional  History  of  W' 'xrwick 


The  great  pageant  at  Warwick  is 
a thing  of  the  past.  The  splen- 
dour of  the  spectacle  has  impressed 
the  traditional  history  of  the 
midland  town  on  the  imagination 
of  its  people,  and  on  that  of  a 
host  of  pilgrims  from  other  parts ; 
but  in  good  sooth  it  is  well  that 
the  authorities  did  not  unreser- 
vedly pledge  themselves  to  the 
truth  of  their  representation. 
Since  the  days  of  John  Ross  or 
Rouse,  the  fifteenth- century  chro- 
nicler of  Warwick,  tradition  has 
passed  muster  as  history ; yet 
Rouse  had  but  very  slender 
material  on  which  to  raise  so  im- 
posing a structure.  This  mediaeval 
cleric,  like  many  another  learned 
clerk  of  his  day,  found  time  to 
travel,  and  once  upon  a time 
journeyed  as  far  as  Anglesea.  Why 
or  wherefor  he  undertook  so  long 
a journey  does  not  appear;  but 
one  may  hazard  the  suggestion, 
that  in  some  way  or  other  it  was 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Canons  of 
St.  Mary’s,  Warwick’s  principal 
foundation.  In  Anglesea  he  be- 
came acquainted  with  authorities 
which  were  probably  new  to  him, 
namely,  the  Welsh  Chronicles,  in 
other  words,  Geoffrey  of  Mon- 
mouth, Gildas,  and  probably 
Nennius.  From  their  pages  he 
culled  sufficient  material  to  invent 
a history  of  his  native  town.  It  is 
true  that  none  of  these  writers 
mention  the  town;  but  this  was 
no  hindrance  to  our  Chantry 
Priest,  who  may  have  argued  that 
Geoffrey’s  heroes  (now  known  to 
be  fabulous)  might  have  benefited 
it.  At  that  time  no  one  could 
possibly  have  proved  they  did 
not ; so  with  no  fear  before  him 


of  unkindly  criticism,  Rouse  could 
say  what  he  pleased. 

Gildas  is  not  an  historian  to  be 
implicitly  trusted,  but  compared 
with  Geoffrey  he  3'  1 c mpersona- 
tion  of  truth.  Geoffrey  had  in- 
vented— apparently  for  the  sake 
of  weaving  a very  pretty  romance 
— a mysterious  person  whom  he 
called  “ Brute  ” ; and  a son  of 
this  hero,  Guthelyne,  was  pitched 
upon  by  Rouse  as  a suitable  founder 
for  Warwick. 

Guitolin  is  called  by  Nennius 
a son  of  Gloui,  the  traditional 
founder  of  Gloucester,  but  Gloui 
is  again  merely  a name  invented 
to  account  for  a name ; and 
Guitolin  may  as  well  liave  been 
the  son  of  Brute  as  of  Gloui. 
That  Guitolin  was  a contemporary 
of  Alexander  the  Great  is,  alas, 
mere  rhodomontade  on  the  part  of 
Rouse,  and  our  chronicler  adds 
nothing  to  the  history  of  this 
town  for  350  years,  when  a new 
figure  appears  in  the  person  of  one 
Guiderius,  who  began  to  reign 
3 A.D.  Rouse’s  Gwidard,  mark  his 
imitative  spelling  of  Welsh  names, 
is  doubtless  sketched  from  Geof- 
frey’s Guiderius.  In  any  case, 
“ He  was  a special  good  lord,  and 
costius  repayrer  of  thys  borough, 
and  as  then  hyt  was  a nobyll  cyte.” 
With  Gwidard  ends  the  race  of 
Brythonic  heroes.  What  did  they 
leave  behind  them  ? Not  so 
much  as  a single  coin  or  single 
fragment  of  pottery,  albeit  the 
late  Mr.  Burgess  thought  he  had 
detected  a camp  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Castle,  which  said 
camp  is  very  certainly  nought  but 
the  breastworks  of  the  defence 
under  Sir  Edward  Peto  in  1642. 
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Again,  after  an  interval  of  time 
Saint  Craddock  appears,  though 
no  exact  date  is  given.  This 
“ Seynt  Craddok  ” was  a protege 
of  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  who  was 
at  very  considerable  pains  to  obtain 
his  beatification,  and  made  a 
journey  to  Rome  on  his  account; 
but  it  is  most  unlikely  that  the 
saint  ever  had  anything  to  do  with 
Warwick,  even  if  a Warwick  at 
that  time  existed,  though  he  is 
stated  to  have  made  on  it  a 

grete  byldynge  for  hym  and  hys, 
and  a churche  of  Seynt  Johan  the 
Baptyst.”  Saint  Craddock,  or 
Caradoc,  is  no  doubt  the  same  as 
the  well-known  chief,  Caratacos, 
whose  name  is  so  generally  mis- 
spelt. 

Till  the  time  of  King  Con- 
stantine, Rouse  calls  Warwick 
Caer-Leon,  which  was  a town  in 
Glamorganshire,  but  as  good  a 
name  as  any  other  for  his  purpose. 
With  the  fifth  century  Rouse  in- 
troduces us  to  this  fictitious  King 
Constantine,  the  father  of  Uther 
Pendragon,  who  “ great  expens 
did  in  byldyng  of  thys  borow,  and 
changyed  the  name  of  hit  from 
Caer-Leon  callyng  hit  Cairumbre. 
Thys  matter  is  playn  as  I sey,  both 
in  North  Walys,  and  in  Anglishey, 
in  the  Welsh  Cronycles.”  Rouse 
transplanted  Constantine  out  of 
Geoffrey’s  Chronicle  as  he  had 
done  the  others  before  him.  Pos- 
sibly to  fix  upon  King  Arthur 
himself  would  have  been  too  much 
for  the  credulity  of  the  canons  of 
St.  Mary ; so  choice  fell  on  his 
grandfather. 

The  next  hero  is  a creation  of 
our  author,  viz.,  Gwayr,  who  ‘‘dyd 
grete  cost  of  thys  town  and 
namyed  hit  aftyr  hym  Caer  Wayr.” 
Nennius  mentions  a Cair  Guricon, 


which  has  been  identified  with 
Warwick  at  a venture,  but  the 
real  Caer  Wayr  is  most  likely 
Caer  Weir  or  Wearmouth.  Gwayr 
is  probably  an  invention  of  Rouse 
to  account  for  the  town’s  name, 
which,  if  Kemble  is  to  be  trusted, 
is  merely  that  of  a Saxon  mark. 
‘‘  Thys  Lord  ...  on  a time  met 
a geant  that  ran  on  hym  with  a tre 
shred,  and  the  bark  of,  but  the 
lord  had  grace  wyth  hym,  and  was 
a delyuer  (nimble)  man,  and  over- 
came the  geant ; and  in  token 
thereof,  theirforward  bere  in  his 
armes  a ragged  staff  of  silver  on  a 
field  of  sable.”  The  origin  of  the 
ragged  staff,  badge  of  the  Earls  of 
Warwick,  is  very  remote,  but 
Gwayr — it  is  needless  to  say — 
could  have  known  nothing  of 
heraldic  ensigns.  The  legend  only 
means  that  even  in  the  fifteenth 
century  the  real  origin  of  the 
badge  was  forgotten  and  a plau- 
sible theory  had  to  be  invented. 
The  next  worthy,  Seynt  Deucrik, 
or  Dubricius,  was  a genuine  per- 
son, the  greatest  moreover  of  the 
recorded  early  Welsh  bishops ; but 
his  scene  of  action  lay  far  enough 
from  Warwick.  Rouse  thinks  it  no 
hurt  to  move  both  him  and  his 
See  Pontifical  thither,  in  order  to 
find  a founder  for  the  castle 
church,  whose  true  origin  had  long 
since  been  forgotten.  Every  buhr 
would  have  a church  within  its 
enceinte^  and  “ Alhalowchurch  in 
the  Castel”  was  certes  no  earlier 
than  the  warlike  Lady  of  the 
Mercians  (914  a.d.).  The  real 
Dubricius  is  said  to  have  crowned 
King  Arthur,  and  was  first  Bishop 
of  Llandaff,  and  Primate  of  Wales, 
which  primacy  he  after  a while 
surrendered  to  St.  David. 

Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  provides 
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Rouse  with  the  name  of  his  first 
earl,  Arthgall  (the  brother  of  King 
Gorbonius),  who  was  famous  as  a 
temple-destroyer,  hence  just  the 
man  to  attract  Rouse.  There 
were  no  Earls  of  Warwick  at  this 
date,  since  the  earldom  was  of 
Mercia,  not  of  the  county,  and  the 
Earls  of  Mercia  were  girded  with 
the  comital  sword,  and  received 
the  county’s  third-penny.  Indeed, 
there  is  no  reason  to  assume  that 
Arthgall  and  his  successors  had 
any  existence  outside  the  Roll,  at 
least  in  the  sense  of  Earls  of 
Warwick.  As  the  Brythons  have 
left  no  trace  behind  them,  not 
even  a coin,  so  is  it  with  the 
Romans.  In  spite  of  some  recent 
writers  there  is  no  more  evidence 
that  the  site  of  the  county  town 
was  settled  in  the  time  of  the 
Romans,  when  the  county  must 
have  been  largely  impermeable 
forest.  A few  coins,  a few  pot- 
sherds which  may  well  have  been 
carted  from  elsewhere,  a few 
bronze  objects  in  the  museum 
(wrongly  labelled  Roman,  for  they 
are  in  reality  Saxon) — these  are 
the  sole  evidences  put  forward  for 
its  occupation,  if  we  except  the 
name  Presidium  invented  by  Cam- 
den, and  blindly  accepted  by  all 
his  successors  without  question. 
The  truth  is,  Warwick  is  far  from 
any  early  road  (the  Roman  road 
to  Alcester  is  mere  supposition), 
and  had  there  been  a Roman 
Warwick  no  one  could  have 
reached  it.  John  Rouse  was  a 
valuable  authority  for  affairs  of  his 
own  day,  but  for  the  past  of  the 
town  no  authority  at  all.  He  was 
a terrible  time-server,  vain  of  his 
superficial  knowledge  of  his 
“ Walshe  Chronycles,”  and  quite 
unscrupulous  in  transferring  both 


their  heroes  and  the  scene  of  their 
labours  to  other  districts  and 
different  times.  What  then  is  the 
truth  about  Warwick  ? 

The  people  Bede  calls  Hwiccians 
apparently  began  to  conquer  what 
we  call  Warwickshire,  at  a point 
near  the  village  of  Bidford,  where 
brooches  of  a certain  form,  found 
also  higher  up  the  river,  make 
their  appearance.  The  battle  of 
Fethanleah,  564  a.d.,  was  probably 
fought  at  Faeh-laleah,  close  to 
Stratford-on-Avon,  where  there 
are  early  earthworks,  and  where 
interments  of  the  Iron  Age  have 
been  found  (warriors  buried  with 
their  spears  and  shields).  The 
mound  of  Welcombe  was  doubtless 
an  early  buhr  defending  the  river 
way  and  forming  an  outlying  and 
very  strong  fort  to  guard  the 
Midlands.  When  all  fear  of  in- 
vasion by  the  river  ceased,  these 
defences  were  removed  to  War- 
wick, and  here  Elfleda  threw  up 
her  buhr  in  the  autumn  of  914. 
This  buhr  became  the  strategical 
centre  for  the  comital  defence, 
and  an  important  member  in  the 
second  chain  of  forts  erected 
across  England  to  protect  London 
in  case  of  an  invasion  from  the 
north ; to  the  same  series  belong 
the  castles  of  Leicester,  Northamp- 
ton, Stafford,  and  Worcester,  all 
of  which,  like  Warwick,  were 
placed  in  the  centre  of  their 
respective  counties  for  purely 
military  reasons.  These  mounds, 
thrown  up  on  the  enceinte  of  an 
oblong  earthwork,  were  protected 
by  wooden  palisades  and  ditches. 
Elfleda’s  dungeon  (if  by  that  term 
a tower  of  stone  is  meant)  had  no 
existence.  Moreover,  the  walls 
with  which.  Rouse  tells  us, 
William  the  First  fortified  War- 
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wick,  were  earthen  mounds.  It  is 
not  likely  that  stone  was  used  in 
the  town’s  defences  before  the 
time  of  Henry  II.  Warwick  arose 
for  the  regular  and  equitable  ser- 
vice of  Buhr-bot,  in  which  every 
village  and  hamlet  took  its  place 
in  national  defence,  by  providing 
some  of  its  adults  in  turn  to  keep 
armed  watch  and  ward  in  the 
common  centre,  which  was  situated 
with  due  regard  for  its  easy  ap- 
proach. The  importance  of 
Warwick  was  soon  augmented : 
it  became  a burgh ; the  King’s 
Peace  was  granted  to  it,  and  thus 
within  its  environs  brawling  be- 
came high  treason,  as  committed 


against  the  House-bryce  of  the 
sovereign.  Since  it  was  forced  to 
be  peaceful,  what  place  could  be 
fitter  for  the  meeting  of  merchants ; 
here,  too,  the  King’s  officers 
were  ready  at  hand  to  register  any 
sales  that  might  be  effected  ? 
Where  buying  and  selling  went  on 
money  was  needed,  and  thus  the 
Mint  of  Warwick  came  into  being 
in  the  reign  of  the  Saxon  King 
Eadweard  II.  For  all  these 
reasons  the  Buhr-Gemot,  or  burgh 
court,  became  a necessity,  and 
Warwick  won  the  privileges  of 
what  we  nowadays  call  a county 
town,  privileges  it  has  never  quite 
lost. 
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Mr.  Urban, — We  are  to  have  a 
new  language  to  add  to  our  sor- 
rows, a language  not  only  new  but 
“ international,”  “ universal,” 
“ rational.”  Who  ever  heard  of  a 
rational  language  before,  and 
wherein  lies  the  virtue  of  inter- 
nationality ? We  can  imagine 
Mr.  Hardcastle’s  rubicund  features 
contorting  themselves  in  the  mere 
contemplation  of  such  an  enigma. 
“ No,  let  us  be  national  English- 
men (he  would  cry)  before  all,  and 
a fig  for  your  ‘ cosmo  ’ what-d’ye- 
call-’ems : if  the  foreigners  can’t 
understand  our  language  so  much 
the  worse  for  them.  As  for  under- 
standing theirs,  it’s  not  worth  the 
trouble.” 

Still — here  is  Esperanto,  E pur 
se  muove^  and  its  disciples  increase 
f^ontinually.  Not  only  is  it  with 
us,  but  it  has  the  assurance  to 
claim  to  be  not  only  a universal 
but  a ridiculously  rational,  simple, 
easy  language,  the  whole  grammar 


of  which  “ can  be  learned  perfectly 
in  one  hourT  The  italics  are 
actually  printed  in  Dr.  Zamen- 
hof’s  Preface  to  the  “ Student’s 
Complete  Text  Book  ” of  this 
preposterous  tongue,  as  if  a gram- 
mar that  can  be  learned  in  one  hour 
were  something  meritorious.  If 
tliis  be  so,  what  becomes  of  the 
glory  of  recalling — infandum  revo-> 
care  dolorem — our  early  but  sincere 
tears  over  the  first  impressions  of 
mensa  and  dominus  and  jxovaa  and 
TvTTTco  ? Are  these  heroic  pains 
of  childhood  to  go  unrewarded, 
and  shall  a mere  one-hour  gram- 
marian reap  the  same  honour  as 
the  veteran  who  has  toiled  eleven 
hours  in  the  Eton  Latin  vineyard  ? 
For  ourselves  we  have  the  tender- 
est  affection  for  the  complexities 
of  our  beautiful  historical  lan- 
guages. We  revel  in  cases,  num- 
bers, tenses,  moods,  the  ablative 
absolute,  and  the  oratio  obllqua. 
The  locative  and  the  paulo-post- 
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future  have  never  forfeited  our 
respect,  and  it  is  a lasting  regret  to 
us,  too  deep  for  tears,”  that 
most  of  the  European  languages 
have  sacrificed  that  exquisite  fea- 
ture, the  dual  number.  Semitic 
tongues  are  more  regardful  of  its 
many  uses,  yet  even  they  are  in  one 
thing  lacking.  In  Arabic,  for 
example,  you  can  use  an  inflected 
form  for  two  male  things  or  two 
female  things,  but  it  has  always 
been,  a source  of  amazement  to  us 
to  observe  that  there  is  no  special 
dual  form  for  that  commonest  of  all 
combinations,  a male  and  a female. 
Two  males,  after  all,  may  be  poor 
company,  and  tv/o  females  worse, 
one  would  seldom  need  a separate 
inflection  to  specify  them ; but  a 
man  and  a maid,  that  surely  is  an 
opening  for  inflectional — we  will 
not  say  accidental — expansion. 

All  these  delights  of  the  gram- 
marian, the  morphologist,  the  nice 
discriminator,  are  wanting  in  “the 
new  universal  language.”  Instead 
of  them  we  have  a grammar  that 
“ can  be  learned  in  one  hour  ” and 
a vocabulary  that  is  composed  of 
the  dust-heaps  of  the  lingos.  We 
have  always  imagined  that  there 
was  not  only  an  intellectual  charm 
but  an  educational  value  in  the 
etymology  and  history  of  civilised 
languages.  All  this  is  done  away 
in  Esperanto.  Perhaps  the  worst 
of  it  is  that  what  it  claims  is  true. 
It  is  the  easiest,  simplest,  most 
“ rational  ” language  in  the  world. 
The  one-hour  grammar  is  no 
advertising  puff.  The  present 
writer  took  Mr. O’Connor’s  “Com- 
plete Text  Book  ” to  bed  with  him 
one  night,  and  dozily  perused  it 
for  an  hour  or  so,  and  next  morn- 
ing he  wrote  two  postcards  in 
Esperanto.  They  may  not  have 
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been  finished  models  of  style — if 
there  be  such  a thing  as  style  in 
Esperanto — but  they  were  fluently 
w’ritten  and  perfectly  compre- 
hended by  the  receivers.  No 
doubt  this  assumes  some  degree  of 
linguistic  ability  and  an  elementary 
acquaintance  with  the  parts  of  a 
sentence,  whilst  the  vocabulary 
is  naturally  easier  to  one  who  knows 
a few  European  languages  than  to 
such  as  know  only  English.  Still, 
in  no  other  tongue  could  such  a 
feat  be  possible.  Esperanto  is 
undoubtedly  mere  child’s  play  in 
comparison  with  French,  German, 
or  Italian — we  say  nothing  of  Rus- 
sian, because  this,  like  Arabic  and 
Chinese,  belongs  only  to  the  greatly 
daring. 

This  extreme  simplicity  is  at- 
tained by  the  omission  of  all  in- 
flections for  gender,  number,  and 
case,  in  substantives,  adjectives, 
and  verbs,  with  the  exception  of 
an  affix  n for  the  accusative  and  j 
{i.e.,  y)  as  the  sign  of  the  plural  in 
both  substantives  and  adjectives. 
Verbs  are  the  same  for  all  persons 
and  numbers,  but  have  distinct 
terminations  for  the  present,  past, 
future,  and  conditional  tense  and 
the  imperative  and  infinitive 
moods.  Every  substantive  in  the 
nominative  singular  ends  in  o, 
every  adjective  in  every  adverb, 
formed  from  an  adjective,  in  e, 
every  verbal  tense  in  s.  Thus : 

Bona  patro  amas  multe  sian  Jilon 
A good  father  loves  much  his  son 

becomes  easily  enough  in  the  plural 
and  the  past : 

Bonaj  patroj  amts  multe  siajn  filojn 
Good  fathers  loved  much  their  sons 

and  changing  fathers  into  the 
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feminine  and  sons  into  daughters, 
in  the  future  tense  : 

Bonaj  patrinoj  amos  multe  siajn 
filinojn 

Good  mothers  will  love  much  their 
daughters. 

Nothing  could  be  simpler ; and 
nothing  more  irritating  to  scholars 
imbued  with  the  traditions  of  the 
classical  languages.  That  a femi- 
nine person  should  end  in  o,  as 
patrino,  mother,  is  of  course  re- 
volting to  a mind  nurtured  upon 
Greek,  Latin,  and  Italian  ; that  a 
feminine  plural  should  end  in  t (7), 
just  like  a masculine,  is  equally 
disconcerting ; whilst  that  every 
kind  of  woman  should  be  formed 
out  of  a man  by  the  mere  insertion 
of  in  is  too  reminiscent  of  the  Book 
of  Genesis  to  be  tolerable  to  the 
modern  girl : one  might  as  well 
form  the  feminine  by  the  insertion 
of  rib  outright.  In  the  same  way 
there  is  something  repulsive  to  the 
educated  eye  in  a masculine  adjec- 
tive ending  m a.  To  conceive  of 
a man  as  amata  or  amanta  is  almost 
improper : homo  amata,  amanta, 
loved,  loving  man,  forsooth.  Proh 
pudor  ! In  fine,  we  must  abandon 
all  tradition,  all  “prejudice”  as  Dr. 
Zamenhof  would  call  it,  all  that  is 
dear  to  the  philological,  etymo- 
logical, historico-linguistic  mind, 
and  make  an  entirely  fresh  start. 
If  we  can  strip  ourselves  of  our 
past  in  this  uncompromising 
fashion  we  shall  unquestionably 
find  that  we  have  acquired  a per- 
fectly simple,  easy,  rational,  sys- 
tematic mode  of  expression,  intel- 
ligible to  a mere  child,  involving 
few  difficulties  of  grammar  or 
spelling,  and  capable  of  expressing 
all  ordinary  things  without  am- 
biguity. 


We  say  “ ordinary  things  ” be- 
cause we  doubt  whether  Esperanto 
is  fitted  to  express  the  finer  shades 
of  meaning,  the  nuances  of  thought 
and  style,  any  better  than  Choctaw 
— with  which,  however,  we  must 
admit  that  we  are  very  imperfectly 
acquainted.  Here  we  must  say 
that  we  write  under  correction,  or 
even  (with  S.  Paul)  “as  a fool”  ; 
for  we  rely  wholly  upon  Mr. 
O’Connor’s  “ Complete  Text 
Book,”  and  we  can  quite  believe 
that  there  may  be  developments 
and  heights  of  rhetoric,even  possibly 
purpurei  panni,  to  which  a study  of 
this  “ complete  ” guide  cannot 
lead  us.  But  judging  solely  by  this 
authority  we  should  be  inclined  to 
think  Esperanto  a little  crude  and 
elementary  as  a mode  of  expression. 
It  suits  one  admirably  for  ordering 
a pound  of  tea  on  a postcard  to  the 
grocer,  but  how  would  it  serve  to 
translate  Epipsychidion  into  sympa- 
thetic prose  ? We  have  some 
hesitation  in  believing  that  any 
man  with  a sense  of  decency  would 
make  love — though  he  might  pro- 
pose marriage — in  Esperanto.  Of 
course  the  primitive  idea,  mi  amas 
cin,  I love  thee,  is  natural  enough, 
even  in  Esperanto,  though  je  t! aime 
is  incomparably  more  delicate ; but 
there  are  other  things,  refinements, 
shades,  degrees,  titivations,  for 
which  we  search  the  vocabulary  in 
vain.  Indeed  the  vocabulary  of  the 
“ Complete  Text  Book  ” strikes  us 
as  a type  of  the  commercial  spirit. 
It  is  all  business,  like  most  of  its 
specimens  of  correspondence,  and 
leaves  out  the  romance  and  poetry 
of  language.  Ever  since  we  cast  our 
eyes  upon  it  we  have  regretted 
that  the  French  tolerated  such  a 
word  as  malheureux,  for  it  has  given 
a most  unhappy  idea  to  the  inventor 
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of  Esperanto.  The  idea  is  nothing 
less  than  this,  that  mal  means  “ the 
contrary.”  Hence  in  the  “ new 
universal  language  ” all  adjectives 
are  positive,  and  their  negative  is 
expressed  by  prefixing  mal.  If  you 
want  to  say  the  weather  is  wet,  you 
must  go  a roundabout  way  by  say- 
ing La  vetere  estas  malseka,  bad- dry, 
the  contrary  of  dry.  In  the  same 
way  that  fine  stimulating  old  word 
enemy  becomes  malamiko.  We 
protest  that  bad-friend,  or  as  Sir 
R.  Burton  used  to  write  in  his 
peculiar  English  ‘‘  unfriend,”  is  not 
necessarily  enemy.  Distinguimus  : 
there  are  shades  and  degrees.  In' 
Esperanto,  let  it  be  granted,  maL 
amiko  does  mean  the  contrary  of 
friend  and  therefore  enemy  ; but 
tradition  is  strong  with  us,  and  we 
cannot  help  feeling  that  mal  as  a 
prefix  connotes  a different  idea. 
We  should  have  preferred  the  Latin 
in  of  intmicus  (which  did  not  ex- 
clude the  vigorous  kostis),  or  a 
distinctly  negative  ne  or  non^  to 
this  mal.^  HVLalgranda  for  small, 
maharga,  narrow ; malpli,  less,  i.e:, 
bad-more;  maigoja,  sorry,  maljuna, 
aged,  and  so  on,  are  feeble  and 
inexpressive  words. 

Whilst  we  are  on  the  vocabu- 
lary, we  must  wonder  why  Dr. 
Zamenhof  chose  some  very  queer 
words  and  terminations.  He 
doubtless  had  his  reasons,  but  we 
cannot  for  the  life  of  us  see  why 
hodiau,  hierau^antau,  anstatau,  cirkau, 

^ On  referring  to  O’Connor  and 
Hayes’  “ English-Esperanto  Dic- 
tionary ” we  find  that  ne~  and  sen- 
are  both  employed  as  negative  or 
privative  prefixes,  as  well  as  mal. 
It  would  have  been  better  to  have 
indicated  this  in  the  “ Complete 
Text  Book.” 
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almenau,  ambau,  ankau,  ankarau, 
apenau,  baldau^  for  to-day, 

(hodie),  yesterday  (hier),  before 
(ante),  instead  (anstatt),  around 
(circum),  at  least  (a  moins),  both 
(ambo),  also  (anchc),  still  (encore), 
scarcely  (a  peine),  soon  (bald), 
almost  (presque) — should  have  so 
peculiarly  cacophonous  a termina- 
tion as  au.  If  this  were  the  special 
termination  for  all  particles  one 
could  understand  and  deplore  it ; 
but  such  particles  as  apud,  dum^ 
sen,  kun,  sur,  show  that  there  is  no 
such  distinctive  termination,  and 
we  cannot  see  what  is  gained  by 
converting  Latin  words  like  hodie 
and  ambo  and  circum  intohodiau, 
ambaii,  and  cirkau,  and  so  with  the 
Friench  hier,  encore,  presque, 
malgre,  which  might  just  as  well 
remain  hier,  enkor,  presk,  malgre, 
as  be  afflicted  with  a whining, 
caterwauling  tail.  The  truth  is  that 
there  appears  to  have  been  no  true 
philological  instinct  to  direct  the 
choice  or  the  spelling  of  Esperanto 
words,  which  have  been  taken  from 
English,  French,  German,  Greek, 
Italian  and  Latin,  with  the  view, 
apparently,  of  satisfying  the 
jealousies  of  the  several  nations. 
It  seems  odd  to  have  given  to 
Greek  the  commonest  word  of  all, 
kaj  (feat),  and,  instead  of  the  more 
obvious  e or  et.  The  retention  of 
the  three  sounds  c (ts),  c (ch),  and 
k is  surely  an  unnecessary  luxury, 
when  the  last  two,  or  indeed  one 
alone,  would  answer  the  purpose. 
Deer  is  cervo  (tservo),  but  sky  is 
cielo ; cirkau  (chirkow)  is  around, 
yet  we  find  cirkonstanco  (tsirkon- 
stantso)  ; car,  instead  of  kar,  is 
therefore,  but  kesto  is  chest.  There 
are  many  similar  anomalies,  but  it 
is  quite  likely,  as  we  have  said, 
that  the  inventor  had  some  good 
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reason,  though  we  cannot  see  it.  It 
is  probably  to  conciliate  Italians 
that  Dr.  Zamenhof  spells  rigardi, 
rilatiy  rimarki,  rimedoj  ripeti,  ripozo^ 
with  rl,  when  Latin,  French,  and 
English  demand  re. 

Altogether,  the  vocabulary  is 
capable  of  considerable  improve- 
ment. It  is  not  as  systematic  as 
the  grammar,  but  it  has  the  merit 
of  containing  a large  number  of 
words  which  one  nation  or  another 
will  recognise  as  its  own.  Words 
common  to  most  European  lan- 
guages, and  modern  “ scientific  ” 
abortions,  like  telegram,  automo- 
bile, are  termed  “ foreign  words,” 
and  are  converted  into  Esperanto 
by  simply  accommodating  the 
spelling  and  termination  to  its 
system.  So  we  have  mikrqfono, 
teatro,  etc.  An  admirable  feature 
is  the  method  of  modifying  roots 
by  some  two  dozen  affixes  and  a 
few  prefixes  (besides  the  mal  already 
noticed,  as  maladmtrebla).  Thus, 
by  zV,  as  instrumental,  from  kiidri, 
to  sew,  comes  kudrilo,  a.  needle  ; by 
eg,  denoting  intensity,  from  varma, 
warm,  varmega,  hot ; by  ej,  loca- 
tive, from,  pre^i  to  pray,  pregejo 
church ; by  et,  diminutive,  from 
ridi,  to  laugh,  rideti,  to  smile  ; by 
ig,  causative,  from  bela,  beautiful, 
beli^,  to  beautify,  and  so  forth. 
Among  useful  prefixes  are  ge-,  de- 
noting pairs  of  both  sexes,  as 
gepatroj,  father  and  mother,  parents, 
gemastroi,  master  and  mistress ; ek-^ 
initiative,  as  ekdormi,  to  fall  asleep, 
ekkanti,  to  begin  to  sing,  and,  of 
course,  re-  and  dis-.  Indeed,  the 
formative  devices  of  the  new 
language  are  singularly  elastic, 
and,  used  by  a skilled  writer, 
provide  copious  varieties  of  ex- 
pression. But  the  one  really  beau- 
tiful thing  in  the  system  is  the 


table  of  correlative  pronouns, 
“ conjunctive  adverbs,”  etc.,  ex- 
pressive of  quality,  motive,  time, 
place,  manner,  possession,  thing, 
quantity,  and  person.  There  are 
forty-five  of  these  systematically 
formed,  but  we  will  quote  only 
two  sets  to  show  the  method. 
Taking  the  words  for  manner, 
horizontally  across  the  table,  we 
find : 

iel,  somehow ; ael,  everyway ; 
kiel,  how ; neniel,  no  how ; tiel 
thus. 

Perpendicularly  we  have : 

kia,  what  kind  ; kial,  why  ; kiam, 
when;  kie,  where;  kiel,  how; 
kies,  whose ; kio,  what ; kiom, 
how  much  ; kiu,  who,  which. 

By  changing  the  first  letter  to  t,  c, 
nen,  we  get  other  forms.  This, 
we  presume,  is  Dr.  Zamenhof’s 
own  invention,  and  we  freely 
admit  that  it  is  perfect. 

The  conclusion  we  have  thus 
come  to,  much  against  our  predi- 
lections, and  in  opposition  to  every 
cherished  linguistic  tradition  and 
the  whole  trend  of  our  previous 
studies,  is  that  Esperanto  is  what 
it  professes  to  be — a perfectly 
simple  and  “ rational  ” language, 
which  can  be  learned  with  the  ut- 
most ease  both  for  writing,  read- 
ing, and  speaking,  and  which  is 
quite  capable  of  expressing  accu- 
rately what  most  people  want  to 
write  or  say.  Even  if  written  with 
imperfect  attention  to  its  few 
grammatical  rules,  it  is  still  quite 
easy  to  understand  with  little  risk 
of  mistaking  the  meaning.  If  one 
wrote,  for  example,  Sendas  mi  la 
Ubro  ki  ml  ordonas,  which  contains 
five  mistakes,  the  bookseller  could 
hardly  fail  to  understand  that  it 


Learned 

meant  Bendu  al  mi  la  libron  kiun  mi 
ordonis — Send  me  the  book  which  I 
ordered.  For  what  are  called ‘‘prac- 
tical ” purposes,  Esperanto  is  suffi- 
cient, and  as  an  auxiliary  language, 
for  those  who  are  unacquainted  with 
the  ordinary  European  languages, 
and  even  for  some  who  are,  it 
should  have  its  place  and  value. 
For  the  higher  purposes  of  litera- 
ture it  does  not  appear  sufficiently 
flexible  or  capable  of  delicate 
shades  of  meaning.  It  is  essentially 
an  article  of  commerce,  methy- 
lated spirits,  not  aqua  vitae  ; to  the 
educated  palate  as  distasteful  as 
raw  poteen,  but  fitted,  we  should 
say,  to  provide  a wholesome 
beverage  for  the  unfastidious  ; no 
tongue  for  a Chrysostom  or  a 
Heine,  but  a serviceable  medium 
for  corresponding  clerks.  We  may 
be  taking  too  low  a view  of  its 
capacity,  for  we  note  that  the 
“ Christmas  Carol”  has  been  trans- 
lated as  Krastnaska  Sonorado  by 
Dr.  Martyn  Westcott.  We  shall 

Learned 

The  Royal  Historical  Society. 
— This  society  has  recently  pub- 
lished “ The  Acts  and  Ordinances 
of  the  Eastland  Company,”  edited 
by  Miss  M.  Sellers,  being  vol.  ii. 
of  their  third  series.  The  East- 
land  merchants  were  a body  of 
traders  similar  to  the  Merchant 
Adventurers,  but  of  less  import- 
ance, and  confining  their  trade 
almost  entirely  to  the  Baltic.  The 
company  was  in  existence  as  early 
as  1408,  but  seems  to  have  been  but 
a small  affair  until  its  reorganisa- 
tion and  the  grant  of  a new  charter 
in  1579.  In  this  the  ports  where 
the  members  of  the  company 
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look  it  up ; but  Dickens  after  all 
created  the  Bagman  of  literature. 

Stanley  Lane-Poole. 

P.S.  Since  this  was  written  we 
have  been  as  good  as  our  word. 
We  have  not  only  dipped  into  the 
“ Christmas  Carol  ” but  also  into 
“ Washington  Irving’s  “ Quest  of 
the  Golden  Fleece,”  in  Esperanto. 
We  are  bound  to  confess  that 
these  translations  show  that  the 
language  possesses  far  greater 
flexibility  and  resources  of  expres- 
sion than  could  be  deduced  from 
the  “ Complete  Text  Book.”  It 
is  difficult  to  shake  off  the 
prejudices  inevitable  to  those  who 
are  trained  in  the  classical  lan- 
guages, and  there  are  features  in 
Esperanto  that  cause  acute  tor- 
ture : but  it  “ grows  upon  ” us. 
Perhaps  some  day  we  may  learn 
to  shy  at  it  no  more  than  horses 
soon  will  shy  at  motor-cars. — 
S.L.P. 

Societies 

were  to  have  a monopoly  of  the 
English  trade  are  specified,  to- 
gether with  the  commodities  in 
which  they  might  deal.  Courts 
are  also  constituted,  a central  one 
in  London,  which  in  its  turn 
established  a number  of  provincial 
ones.  The  acts  and  ordinances 
of  the  central  court  have  been 
preserved  at  York  and  are  re- 
printed in  the  present  volume. 
Miss  Sellers  supplies  a long  and 
full  introduction  dealing  with  the 
history  of  the  company. 

Gesellschaft  fur  Typenkunde 
des  XV.  JahrhundertS. — We  notice 
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the  formation  in  Germany  of  yet 
another  society  for  the  study  of 
early  printing.  A prospectus  has 
recently  been  issued  by  Dr.  I. 
Colli jn,  Herr  R.  Haupt,  Herr 
H.  O.  Lange,  Professor  Dr. 
Haebler,  and  Dr.  E.  Voullieme, 
whose  names  are  a sufficient 
guarantee  of  the  excellence  of  the 
work  to  be  looked  for.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  issue  photographic  fac- 
similes of  early  type,  in  each  case 
a complete  page  of  the  origina 
work  being  given,  together  with 
an  alphabet  as  complete  as  possible. 
Each  facsimile  will  be  on  a separate 
leaf  and  will  be  accompanied  by 
notes  on  the  type  and  references 
to  Hain  and  other  bibliographical 
works.  About  a hundred  of  these 
reproductions  will  be  issued  an- 
nually, for  a subscription  which  is 
not  yet  definitely  fixed,  but  which 
will  not  exceed  25  marks.  The 
specimen  sent  out  with  the  pros- 
pectus is  excellent,  and  the  society 
seems  likely  to  do  most  valuable 
work. 

Red-Hills  Exploration 
Committee 

Mr.  Urban, --Presumably  many 
of  your  readers  who  reside  within 
a few  miles  of  our  East  Coast  are 
acquainted  with  the  patches  of 
burnt  earth,  scattered  along  the 
margin  of  many  creeks  and  salt- 
marshes,  especially  in  Essex,  and 
generally  known  as  “ Red  Hills.” 


Their  origin,  date  and  purpose 
have  formed  the  basis  of  many 
a debate,  and  brief  accounts  of 
some  of  them  have  from  time  to 
timf  been  published,  but  no  satis- 
factory solution  has  yet  been  found 
of  the  varied  problems  they  pre- 
sent to  a wide  range  of  students. 

A committee  has  now  been 
formed  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Essex  Archaeological  Society  and 
the  Essex  Field  Club  for  the 
systematic  study  of  these  interest- 
ing relics  of  antiquity,  and  the 
settlement,  if  possible,  of  the  many 
questions  relating  to  them. 

As  a first  step  a complete  list  of 
Essex  examples  will  be  prepared, 
and  their  positions  marked  on  a 
map  which  will  be  published  if 
funds  will  permit. 

As  the  questions  to  be  investi- 
gated are  not  purely  archaeological, 
but  touch  the  wide  fields  of  geo- 
logical conditions  and  physical 
changes,  it  seems  desirable  to 
make  the  proposed  exploration 
generally  known. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries  of  London  will  make 
a grant  in  aid,  but  further  assist- 
ance will  be  very  welcome,  as  the 
committee’s  operations  will  neces- 
sarily be  limited  by  the  amount  of 
the  funds  available. 

1.  Chalkley  Gould,  F.S.  A., 

Chairman  of  the  Committee, 

Royal  Societies  Club, 

I.ondon,  S.W. 
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Materialien  zur  Kunde  des  al- 
teren  Englischen  Dramas.” 
Band  xiii. : “ The  Queen  or 
the  Excellency  of  her  Sex,” 
nach  der  Quarto  1653,  in 


Neudruck  herausgegeben 
von  W.  Banc.  (Louvain, 
A.  Uystpruyst,  5s.  3d.  net.) 
Professor  Bang  of  Louvain,  who 
has  rendered  so  many  services  to 
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students  of  the  English  drama, 
will  receive  their  cordial  thanks 
for  reprinting  The  Queen,  an  anony- 
mous play  first  given  to  the  world 
in  1653  by  the  actor,  Alexander 
Goughe,  to  whose  notice  it  had 
been  brought  by  a Person  of 
Honour.”  On  the  title-page  it 
was  described  as  “ an  excellent  old 
play  ” ; but,  if  the  truth  must  be 
told,  its  merits  are  not  of  a very 
high  order.  It  is,  however,  of 
considerable  interest  from  the  fact 
that  it  was  probably  written  by 
John  Ford.  To  Professor  Bang 
belongs  the  credit  of  being  the  first 
to  attribute  the  authorship  to 
Ford  (whose  works  he  has  studied 
with  the  closest  care) ; and  we 
think  that  he  has  proved  his  case. 
Some  student  may  perhaps  feel 
inclined  to  identify  The  Queen 
with  Ford’s  An  111  Beginning  makes 
a Good  End,  one  of  the  MS.  plays 
burned  (or  reputed  to  have  been 
burned)  by  Warbur  ton’s  cook. 
The  comic  scenes  in  The  Queen 
are  hard  and  dry,  .for  Ford  was 
seldom  happily  inspired  when  he 
essayed  comedy;  but  something 
of  his  native  dignity  is  seen  in  the 
serious  writing,  though  nowhere 
throughout  this  play  does  the 
poet  of  ’7Vj  Pity  and  The  Broken 
Heart  show  the  “ grave  and  austere 
quality  ” of  his  art  to  full  advan- 
tage. 

We  are  informed  that  the  next 
publication  of  the  series  will  be 
Abraham  Fraunce’s  Latin  play, 
Victoria,  now  for  the  first  time 
printed  from  the  MS.  at  Pens- 
hurst,  with  introduction  and  notes 
by  Professor  G.  C.  Moore  Smith, 
who  recently  so  ably  edited  Pedan- 
tius  in  the  same  series.  A first 
part  of  Mr.  Crawford’s  ‘‘  Concord- 
ance to  Kyd,”  is  also  announced 
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for  immediate  publication.  This, 
which  is  a work  of  immense  labour, 
while  by  no  means  intended  for 
the  general  reader,  will  be  of  much 
use  to  students  of  the  drama. 
These  are  to  be  followed  at  an 
early  date  by  Professor  Bang’s 
edition  of  Sir  Giles  Goosecap ; 
Professor  Wagner’s  Massacre  at 
Paris  ; Professor  Feuillerat’s 
“ Documents  concerning  the  Office 
of  the  Revels,”  a work  which 
promises  to  be  of  great  import- 
ance ; and  reprints  of  the  two 
quartos  of  Every  Man  out  of  his 
Humour. 

“ Haddon,  The  Manor,  the  Hall, 
its  Lords  and  Traditions.” 
By  G.  Le  Blanc-Smith, 
los.  6d.  net.  (Elliot  Stock.) 

In  his  preface  the  author  tells  us. 
This  little  book  is  neither  meant 
as  a guide  nor  as  a complete 
history,  being  merely  for  those 
who  want  to  know  the  plain  facts 
of  history  and  something  of  the 
actual  fabric.”  The  result  is, 
that  he  has  slipped  between  two 
stools,  for,  too  costly  for  the 
ordinary  pilgrim- tourist,  the  book 
is  hardly  full  enough  for  the 
student  intent  on  research.  It  is 
divided  into  three  parts,  the  first 
being  devoted  to  the  history  of 
Haddon  from  its  mention  in  the 
Doomsday  Survey  to  the  historic 
luncheon  given  to  the  present 
King  and  Queen  in  1872.  Mr.  Le 
Blanc-Smith  has  expended  much 
eloquence  in  his  detailed  denial 
of  the  story  of  Dorothy  Vernon ; 
but  as  the  story  is  well-known  to 
be  merely  a legend,  it  seems  hardly 
worth  while  to  have  bean  at  so 
much  pains  to  flog  a dead  horse. 
The  ball-room  where  she  danced 
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and  the  flight  of  steps  down  which 
she  fled  to  her  lover  were  built  by 
her  husband,  John  Manners,  some 
years  after  the  marriage : even  her 
beauty  was  sadly  overrated  if  we 
are  to  trust  her  effigy.  But  would 
so  many  visitors  be  attracted  to 
Haddon  Hall  if  romance  had  not 
woven  a halo  round  Dorothy 
Vernon  ? For  the  sake  of  the 
legend,  we  welcome  the  transcript 
of  a letter  (said  to  be  genuine) 
from  Dorothy  to  her  agent.  It 
is  signed  in  a bold  characteristic 
hand,  and  was  given  by  Mr.  A.  E. 
Cockayne  of  Bakewell  in  the 
fifteenth  volume  of  the  “ Journal 
of  the  Derbyshire  Archaeological 
Society.”  We  must  confess  to 
finding  the  account  of  the  inter- 
marrying of  the  Vernons  and  le 
Francois  and  the  voluntary  sup- 
pression of  the  name  and  arms  of 
the  ie  Franceis  in  that  of  Vernon, 
a little  hard  to  follow,  but  we 
gather  that  Mr.  Le  Blanc-Smith 
triumphantly  refutes  all  opposing 
theories.  The  second  part  of  the 
book  gives  a painstaking  descrip- 
tion of  Haddon  and  its  builders, 
and  the  third  part  consists  of  four 
appendices  ; one  giving  the  will  of 
Sir  Henry  Vernon  (who,  resisting 
the  wiles  of  Warwick  the  King- 
maker, brought  his  family  safely 
through  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
Wars  of  the  Roses),  another  being 
selections  from  the  steward’s 
accounts  from  1549  to  1671.  Such 
records  are  valuable  as  throwing 
light  on  the  up-keep  and  manage- 
ment of  a nobleman’s  estate. 
Thomas  Shaw  the  piper  “for  piping 
all  Christmas  ” received  the  gift 
of  two  pounds,  while  William 
Green,  the  cook  “ for  helping  in 
the  kitchen  all  Christmas  ” — no 
light  task — had  to  be  content 


with  one.  The  losses  “ to  play  at 
Tables,”  too,  are  a frequent  entry, 
but  the  sums  recorded  are  modest. 
The  book  is  liberally  illustrated 
from  photographs  taken  by  the 
author. 


“ Northern  Notes  and  Queries.” 

No.  3.  July  1906.  IS.  6d. 

The  number  opens  with  a reprint 
of  the  brief  but  very  valuable 
“ Observacions  in  a Northerne 
Journey  taken  Hillary  Vaccacion 
1666,”  by  John  Stainsby,  from  the 
MS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library. 
Most  of  the  observations  deal  with 
inscriptions  in  churches  and  with 
heraldic  matters,  but  he  has  an 
interesting  note  on  the  local  cus- 
toms of  Morpeth.  The  town  used 
annually  to  choose  a young  man 
“ to  be  St.  George,  and  all  the 
rest  of  the  younge  men  to  attend 
him,  and  upon  St.  George  day  all 
to  come  to  church,  and,  at  the 
rehearsinge  of  the  creed,  the  St. 
George  to  stand  up  and  drawe  his 
sword.”  A lord  of  misrule  was 
also  chosen  every  Easter  to  hold 
office  until  Whit  Sunday — but 
since  the  civil  war  these  customs 
had  not  been  kept  up.  Stainsby 
gives  a list  of  some  twenty  phrases 
employed  in  Northumberland, 
several  of  which  are  still  in  dia- 
lectal use.  This  is  followed  by  an 
interesting  paper  by  Mr.  Darley 
Dale  on  “ Count  ” Christopher 
Steele,  the  master  of  George 
Romney,  a series  of  abstracts  of 
deeds  relating  to  Crosthwaite, 
Cumberland,  by  the  Rev.  J.  Wilson, 
and  several  other  articles  of  in- 
terest. The  queries  and  replies 
relate,  as  before,  chiefly  to  family 
history.  As  supplement  there  is  a 


further  instalment  of  the  Gates- 
head Guild  Book. 

From  Madrid  we  have  received 
the  July  number  of  Academia 
Heraldica,  described  as  a “ Review 
of  the  Historical  Sciences,  Genea- 
logy, Archaeology,  Heraldry  and 
Fine-Arts.”  As,  from  its  pagina- 
tion (pp.  17-32),  the  magazine 
appears  to  be  a new  venture,  a 
critical  comparison  of  its  contents 
with  the  somewhat  extensive  field 
it  thus  maps  out  for  itself  might 
be  held  premature.  No  very  novel 
features  of  interest  are  presented, 
and  the  contributions  (albeit  in- 
teresting) to  Spanish  family  history 
and  kindred  subjects  are  somewhat 
meagre.  The  continuation  of  an 
essay  entitled  “ Rioja  antigua,”  is 
devoted  to  an  account  of  the 
Manso  de  Zuniga  family  of  that 
district,  from  the  fifteenth  to  the 
seventeenth  centuries.  They  had 
the  usual  commanderies  of  San- 
tiago and  Calatrava,  gave  prelates 
to  Osma  and  Burgos,  sailed  in  the 
Armada,  and  added  the  de  Zuiiiga 


^view  of 

The  Report  issued  on  July  2 of 
the  Royal  Commission  on  Eccle- 
siastic Discipline  is  a very  thorough 
piece  of  work,  and  the  recommen- 
dations with  which  it  concli\des 
derive  additional  weight  from  the 
unanimity  of  the  Commissioners. 
These  recommendations  proceed 
upon  the  principle  that,  while 
rigid  uniformity  in  the  order  of 
Divine  worship  is  neither  desirable 
nor  securable,  and  toleration  may 
reasonably  be  accorded  to  practices 
which  are  without  doctrinal  signi- 
ccci — 2108 — August  ’06 
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to  their  patronymic  of  Manso  by 
marriage  with  a sister  of  a duke  of 
Bejar.  The  Count  of  Cinarca 
writes  a note  upon  the  Vargas 
arms  as  set  forth  in  the  chronicle 
of  Saint  Ferdinand  III.  There  is 
also  printed,  from  a manuscript  in 
the  Bibliotica  Nacional,  Madrid, 
an  instalment  of  the  statutes  of 
the  little-known  and  interesting 
Order  of  the  Ermine,  founded  in 
1483  by  Ferdinand  I.  of  Naples. 
The  notes  upon  the  Corral  family, 
and  the  reproduction  of  the  por- 
trait of  Don  Diego  del  Corral 
recently  bequeathed  by  the  late 
Duchess  of  Villahermosa  to  the 
Prado  Gallery,  can  hardly  be  held 
valuable  at  the  present  date.  Nor 
is  the  note  upon  heraldic  tinctures 
and  their  representation  by  hatch- 
ing very  instructive  so  long  as 
seals  and  inscriptions,  the  elemen- 
tary bases  of  modern  scientific 
armorial  study,  are  neglected  by 
writers  on  Spanish  heraldry.  The 
annual  subscription  to  Academia 
Heraldica  is  lo  pesetas  (offices 
Veneras,  20,  Madrid)* 
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ficance,  and  even  in  some  cases  to 
practices  which  are  significant  of 
doctrines  which  the  Church  of 
England  neither  affirms  nor  denies, 
no  compromise  is  permissible  in 
regard  to  practices  which  are 
“ plainly  significant  of  teaching 
repugnant  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
Church  of  England  and  certainly 
illegal.”  Whence  it  follows  that 
practices  significant  of  the  dis- 
tinctive tenets  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  “ should  promptly  be  made 
to  cease  by  the  exercise  of  the 
o 
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authority  belonging  to  the  Bishops, 
and,  if  necessary,  by  proceedings 
in  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts.”  To 
this  end  the  Commissioners  pro- 
pose that  authority  should  be 
given  to  Bishops : (i)  to  withhold 
institution  to  benefices  from  pre- 
sentees as  to  whose  willingness  to 
obey  the  ritual  law  and  submit  to 
their  directions  as  to  special  ser- 
vices they  are  not  satisfied ; (2) 
to  order  (after  due  notice  given  to 
incumbents  and  churchwardens) 
the  removal  from  churches  of 
ornaments,  objects  of  decoration 
or  fittings  placed  therein  without 
faculty ; (3)  to  appear  in  their 
Consistory  Courts  in  all  faculty 
cases  relating  to  such  matters. 
The  Commissioners  further  re- 
commend the  abolition  of  the 
episcopal  veto  on  suits  under  the 
Church  Discipline  Act  of  1840; 
the  reinforcement  of  the  procedure 
thereunder  by  the  disqualification 
of  contumacious  offenders  for 
holding  benefices  or  exercising 
spiritual  functions  until  they  shall 
have  satisfied  their  Archbishops ; 
the  repeal  of  the  ill-fated  Public 
Worship  Regulation  Act  of  1874; 
more  thorough  inspection  of 
churches  by  episcopal,  archidia- 
conal  and  ruridecanal  visitations ; 
directions  given  by  the  Bishop  or 
Archdeacon  in  visitation  as  to 
ritual  matters  to  be  enforceable 
in  the  Consistory  Courts  in  a sum- 
mary way ; the  subdivision  of 
dioceses ; the  revision  by  convoca- 
tion, by  way  of  preliminary  to 
legislation,  of  the  Ornaments 
Rubric  and  the  law  relating  to  the 
conduct  of  Divine  service  and  the 
ornaments  and  fittings  of  churches  ; 
and  finally  the  enactment,  with 
one  important  modification,  of  the 
scheme  for  the  reconstitution  of 


the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  formulated 
by  the  Commission  of  1883.  That 
scheme  proposed  that  cases  of 
heresy  and  breach  of  ritual  should 
be  tried  in  the  first  instance  by 
the  Bishop  in  person,  with  his 
chancellor  as  legal  assessor,  and 
also  a theological  assessor  nomi- 
nated by  himself  with  the  advice 
of  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  if  any, 
subject  to  an  appeal  to  the  pro- 
vincial Court,  and  from  the  pro- 
vincial Court  to  the  Crown,  whose 
jurisdiction  was  to  be  delegated 
to  a Court  of  Final  Appeal,  com- 
posed exclusively  of  lay  church- 
men authorised,  and  at  the  in- 
stance of  one  or  more  of  their 
number  bound  to  consult  the  Pre- 
lates on  specific  questions,  though 
not  bound  to  follow  their  advice. 
It  is  here  that  the  modification 
above  mentioned  is  introduced  by 
the  present  Commissioners,  who 
propose  to  make  the  reference  to 
the  Prelates  obligatory  in  all  cases 
of  doubt,  and  the  opinion  of  the 
majority  of  the  Prelates  binding 
upon  the  Court.  This  recom- 
mendation, if  it  should  ever  be 
carried  into  effect,  ought  to  go  far 
towards  reconciling  recalcitrant 
churchmen  to  the  trial  of  eccle- 
siastical causes  by  a lay  tribunal. 

In  Committee  on  the  Education 
Bill  on  July  2 an  amendment  to 
Clause  6 (the  conscience  clause), 
which  would  have  had  the  effect 
of  compelling  the  attendance  of 
the  children  during  the  time 
allotted  to  religious  instruction 
while  allowing  the  substitution  of 
secular  instruction  at  the  option  of 
parents,  having  been  negatived  by 
the  small  majority  of  16,  the  clause 
was  carried  by  a majority  of  47 
On  July  3,  Clause  7,  which  by  its 
first  subsection  precludes  teachers 
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from  giving  denominational  in- 
struction except  under  the  “ ex- 
tended facilities  ” clause,  was 
carried  without  amendment,  after 
an  unusually  heated  debate,  by 
364  votes  to  183.  On  July  4,  by 
way  of  preface  to  the  discussion  of 
Clause  8,  which  establishes  the 
Royal  Commission,  Mr.  Birrell 
announced  the  Commissioners 
designate,  viz..  Sir  Arthur  Wilson, 
K.C.I.E.,  Sir  Hugh  Owen,G.C.B., 
and  Mr.  Worsley-Taylpr,  K.C., 
a triumvirate  unquestionably  en- 
titled to  the  respect  and  confidence 
of  the  country.  After  divers 
amendments  had  been  negatived 
by  large  majorities  the  clause  was 
carried  with  two  amendments  of 
no  great  importance  on  July  9. 
The  remaining  Clauses  of  Part  I., 
dealing  with  matters  of  detail, 
such  as  the  duration  of  the 
Commission  and  the  user  of 
schoolhouses  during  the  period  of 
transition,  were  speedily  disposed 
of  on  Jufy  10.  The  deletion  of 
Part  II.  carried  with  it  the 
omission  on  July  1 1 of  Clause  25, 
which  was  followed  by  the  with- 
drawal oi  Clause  26,  relating  to 
the  delegation  of  powers  by  the 
County  Councils.  Clause  27, 
bringing  secondary  education 
within  the  scope  of  the  local 
education  authorities’  statutory 
powers  for  the  purchase  of  land, 
was  then  passed  with  a slight 
amendment,  and  the  clauses  regu- 
lating the  financial  operations  of 
the  local  education  authorities 
having  been  disposed  of.  Clause  34 
(as  to  training  colleges)  was  with- 
drawn. On  July  16,  Clause  35, 
enabling  local  education  authori- 
ties to  establish  vacation  schools 
for  the  recreation  of  children  and 
to  provide  for  the  care  of  their 


health  and  physical  condition,  was 
passed,  with  an  additional  sub- 
section authorising  the  foundation 
of  bursaries  or  scholarships  tenable 
between  the  ages  of  twelve  and 
fifteen  years.  Clause  36,  abolish- 
ing the  teachers’  register,  was  then 
passed  without  discussion.  On 
July  17,  Clause  37,  authorising  the 
establishment  by  Order  in  Council 
of  a representative  body  to  be 
called  the  Council  of  Wales,  and 
the  transference  thereto  of  the 
powers  of  the  Boards  of  Education 
and  Agriculture  so  far  as  they 
relate  to  the  Principality,  was 
passed  with  amendments,  suddenly 
introduced  by  the  Government, 
providing  for  the  creation  of  a 
separate  Minister  for  Welsh  Edu- 
cation, while  reserving  to  the  Board 
of  Education  a limited  appellate 
jurisdiction,  the  control  of  State- 
aided  schools,  and  its  functions 
under  the  Charitable  Trusts  and 
Endowed  Schools  Acts.  On  July  18 
the  last  three  clauses  of  the  Bill, 
which  raised  no  question  of  prin- 
ciple, having  been  disposed  of, 
Mr.  Birrell  moved  in  a perfunctory 
manner  his  promised  clause  to 
invest  the  Board  of  Education 
with  appellate  jurisdiction  as  to 
the  terms  of  transfer  of  voluntary 
schools.  The  clause,  however, 
being  so  drafted  as  to  apply  as 
well  to  transfers  with  “ extended 
facilities”  as  to  transfers  with 
“ ordinary  facilities,”  did  not 
commend  itself  to  the  Opposit’on, 
and  was  virtually  withdrawn  by 
the  Government.  A new  and 
voluminous  clause  regulating  the 
partial  delegation  by  County 
Councils  of  their  statutory  powers 
to  local  representative  bodies 
was  then  read  a second  time 
and  speedily  passed ; and  with 
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the  addition  of  two  other 
clauses,  which  were  not  discussed, 
the  Bill  emerged  from  Committee. 
The  sacrifice  by  the  Government 
of  the  embryonic  Minister  of 
Education  for  Wales  smoothed  the 
passage  of  the  Bill  through  the 
Report  stage,  which  was  accom- 
plished on  July  25.  The  masterful 
manner  in  which  this  crude,  com- 
plicated and  contentious  measure 
has  been  forced  through  the  House 
of  Commons,  with  many  changes 
introduced  by  the  Government, 
but  few  concessions  made  to  the 
Opposition,  is  derogatory  to  Par- 
liament, and  demands  of  the  Lords 
a plenary  exercise  of  their  mitis 
sapientia  in  revision. 

The  honours  paid  by  Birming- 
ham to  Mr.  Chamberlain,  July 
7-1 1,  in  commemoration  of  his 
seventieth  birthday,  and  the  com- 
pletion of  thirty  years  of  strenuous 
civic  and  parliamentary  life  will 
hardly  be  grudged  him  by  the 
sourest  of  his  political  opponents ; 
for  the  services  rendered  by  Mr. 
Chamberlain  to  Birmingham  are 
unquestionably  unique.  Indeed, 
it  is  mainly  owing  to  the  contagious 
influence  of  his  enlightened  public 
spirit  and  untiring  energy  that 
Birmingham’s  sons  can  now  boast 
themselves  citizens  of  no  mean 
city.  For  more  than  a generation 
he  has  been  the  good  genius  of  the 
municipality;  and  we  trust  that 
this  recent  tribute  of  gratitude 
and  admiration  may  be  followed 
by  many  another  no  less  cordial 
and  enthusiastic. 

The  sixth  Congress  of  Chambers 
of  Commerce  of  the  Empire, 
assembled  at  Grocers’  Hall  under 
the  presidency  of  Lord  Elgin, 
passed  on  July  ii  by  105  votes  to 
41  a resolution  in  favour  of  pre- 


ferential treatment  on  a reciprocal 
basis  between  the  United  Kingdom 
and  her  various  Colonies  and 
dependencies.  The  London,  Bir- 
mingham, Cardiff,  Portsmouth, 
Warrington,  Melbourne  and  Syd- 
ney Chambers  with  fourteen 
others  were  neutral  ; while  the 
Barnsley,  Bradford,  Manchester, 
Oldham,  Sunderland,  York,  Bengal 
and  Bombay  Chambers  voted  in 
the  minority. 

The  comprehensive  scheme  of 
army  re-organisation  with  which 
Mr.  Haldane  was  pregnant  in 
March  is  still  unborn.  In  Com- 
mittee of  Supply  on  July  12  he 
explained  to  a crowded  house  in  a 
speech  of  portentous  length  how 
by  this,  that  and  the  other  clever 
little  device  he  would  be  able  so 
to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the 
army  as  to  allow  of  its  reduction 
by  20,000  men,  and  yet  provide 
for  the  mobilisation  of  an  expe- 
ditionary force  of  150,000  men 
immediately  upon  the  outbreak  of 
hostilities ; but  when  he  addressed 
himself  to  the  all  - important 
question  of  the  reserves  necessary 
to  sustain  such  a force  in  the  field 
during  a long  war,  he  \vas  in  the 
last  degree  disappointing.  Even 
to  furnish  the  first  line  of  reserve 
he  was  compelled  to  have  recourse 
to  the  Militia  and  Yeomanry,  and 
yet  could  not  guarantee  more  than 
56,000  men ; while  as  to  the  re- 
organisation of  the  Volunteers  he 
had  little  to  say,  except  that  it 
was  to  be  effected  by  means  of 
County  Associations  under  the 
control  of  the  War  Office.  A 
statesman  who  sets  such  store  by 
clear  thinking  as  does  Mr.  Haldane 
might  have  been  expected  to  have 
postponed  his  reductions  until  he 
had  thought  out  his  plan  of  con- 
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structive  reform.  Moreover,  the 
reductions,  though  the  maximum 
that  prudence  allows,  effect  after 
all  but  a paltry  economy. 

Happily  the  zeal  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  give  Europe  a lead  in  the 
matter  of  the  reduction  of  arma- 
ments has  been  so  far  tempered 
by  discretion  that  no  rash  hand 
has  as  yet  been  laid  on  the  Navy. 
The  shipbuilding  programme  is 
indeed  curtailed  (July  27),  one 
Dreadnought,  three  ocean-going 
destroyers  and  four  submarines 
being  taken  off  the  estimates,  and 
further  economies  are  fore- 
shadowed ; but  these  are  to  be 
contingent  on  the  result  of  the 
Conference  at  The  Hague. 
Whether  our  moral  influence  at 
that  or  any  subsequent  Conference 
will  be  appreciably  increased  by 
these  or  any  other  pledges  of  good 
faith  that  we  may  be  able  safely 
to  give  may  well  be  doubted,  for 
all  the  world  knows  that  our  fleet 
is  not  maintained  for  the  purpose 
of  aggression ; while  as  to  the  end 
in  view,  those  must  be  sanguine 
indeed  who  suppose  that  the  purely 
moral  authority  of  international 
law  would  suffice  to  ensure  the 
observance  of  a convention  in 
limitation  of  armaments,  or  to 
avert  war  save  in  the  undeniably 
numerous  class  of  cases  in  which 
the  questions  at  issue  are  hardly 
worth  fighting  about. 

We  regret  that  in  framing  their 
Constitution  for  the  Transvaal, 
Ministers  did  not  see  their  way  to 
adopt  the  principle  of  propor- 
tional representation,  for  without 
this  safeguard  the  introduction  of 
manhood  suffrage  on  the  basis  of 
the  voters’  roll  of  1904  certainly 
appears  to  be  a leap  in  the  dark. 
As  the  seats  are  allocated,  33,  ex- 


clusive of  Krugersdorp- Rural,  to 
the  Rand,  6 to  Pretoria,  and 
30,  inclusive  of  Krugersdorp-Rural, 
to  the  rest  of  the  country,  it  is  not 
possible  to  ensure  more  than  a 
small  British  majority  in  the 
Assembly.  The  old  electoral 
areas  are  retained  with  apparently 
no  provision  for  automatic  redis- 
tribution. The  Legislative  Council 
is  in  the  first  instance  to  be  nomi- 
nated by  the  Crown,  but  at  the 
close  of  the  first  Parliament  is  to 
be  reconstituted  on  an  elective 
basis.  Parliaments  are  to  be  quin- 
quennial. The  use  of  English  or 
Dutch  is  to  be  optional  in  the 
Assembly.  The  Inter  - colonial 
Council  is  preserved  as  the  basis 
of  future  confederation.  A reason- 
able time  is  allowed  for  the  com- 
plete abrogation  of  the  Chinese 
Labour  Ordinance.  The  coloured 
population  remains  unenfran- 
chised, Swaziland  is  reserved  for 
administration  by  the  High  Com- 
missioner, and  the  grant  of  respon- 
sible government  to  the  Orange 
River  Colony  is  deferred  to  a more 
convenient  season. 

The  risks  which  still  attend  our 
Improved  means  of  locomotion 
havebcen  conspicuously  exemplified 
during  the  month.  In  the  small 
hours  of  July  i an  appalling  dis- 
aster, which  cost  twenty- eight 
lives,  occurred  on  the  London  and 
South-Western  Line,  the  boat 
express  train  from  Plymouth  leav- 
ing the  rails  as  it  entered  upon  a 
sharp  curve  just  outside  of  Salis- 
bury, and  by  several  collisions, 
being  quickly  reduced  to  a com- 
plete wreck.  The  verdict  of  the 
Coroner’s  jury  (July  16)  was  to 
the  effect  that  the  derailment  was 
due  to  excessive  speed  maintained 
in  breach  of  the  Company’s  regu- 
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lations,  to  which,  however,  the 
attention  of  the  driver  had  not 
been  duly  called.  On  July  12  a 
motor  omnibus  became  uncontrol- 
lable as  it  was  descending  Hand- 
cross  riili,  Sussex,  and  went  to 
pieces  against  an  oak-tree  by  the 
wayside,  ten  of  the  passengers 
being  killed  on  the  spot,  and 
others,  to  the  number  of  twenty- 
four,  being  more  or  less  severely 
injured.  Near  Camden,  some 
twenty  miles  from  Spokane,  U.S.  A., 
on  July  23  the  forepart  of  an 
express  train  left  the  rails  and 
plunged  down  an  embankment  into 
Diamond  Lake.  Nine  passengers, 
with  the  driver  and  stoker,  were 
drowned,  and  fourteen  passengers 
were  injured. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  month 
the  rebels  in  Natal  took  the 
offensive  with  no  little  spirit. 
Thrice  on  July  2 they  attacked  a 
convoy  under  Major  Campbell 
six  miles  from  Thring’s  Post,  losing 
forty  men  to  the  one  trooper  that 
fell  on  our  side ; and  twice  on  the 
same  day  they  engaged  Colonel 
Barker’s  force  near  Noodsberg,  first 
in  the  rear,  and  afterwards  in  the 
van,  in  such  strength  that  the 
advance  of  our  main  body  was 
necessary  to  complete  their  dis- 
comfiture. In  this  action  they 
lost  six  hundred  out  of  a total 
strength  of  fifteen  hundred  men, 
our  casualties  being  but  one  man 
killed  and  two  wounded.  On  July 
3 our  troops  advanced  in  four 
columns  upon  the  kraals  of  the 
chief  Mesini,  which  the  impis 
speedily  evacuated,  leaving  eighty- 
seven  dead  in  or  around  them. 
The  kraals,  in  one  of  which  were 
discovered  the  mutilated  remians 
of  a white  man,  since  identified 
with  Mr.  Veal,  of  the  Public 


Works  Department,  were  burned. 
Subsequent  operations,  con- 
ducted by  Colonels  McKenzie, 
Sir  A.  Wools  - Sampson  and 
Leuchars  cleared  the  Umvoti 
Valley  and  Noodsberg  district  of 
the  rebels  (July4-5),  and  on  July 
8 Colonel  McKenzie  led  the  united 
colonial  forces,  2000  strong,  ex- 
clusive of  native  levies,  to  the 
attack  of  the  kraals  of  the  Chief 
Matschwili.  The  operation-  was 
completely  successful,  the  impis 
being  dispersed  and  the  chief  slain. 
The  Chiefs  Mesini  and  Ndhlovu- 
katimini  surrendered  with  five 
indunas  at  Eshowe  on  July  12,  and 
were  forthwith  tried  by  court- 
martial  and  convicted  of  treason 
and  murder  (July  17).  Tlie  burn- 
ing of  the  kraals  in  the  Mona 
Valley  (July  16),  and  the  capture 
of  80  rebels  and  600  head  of  cattle 
and  goats  by  a detachment  of  the 
Durban  Light  Infantry  and  500 
native  levies  terminated  the  cam- 
paign. Severe  as  were  the  mea- 
sures adopted  in  the  sup- 
pression of  this  rebellion  there 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
they  were  on  the  whole  more 
severe  than  the  emergency  de- 
manded. In  war  those  methods 
are  the  most  humane  which  ter- 
minate the  operations  most 
speedily. 

The  relations  between  Great 
Britain,  France  and  Italy  in  re- 
gard to  matters  Abyssinian  have 
been  provisionally  determined  by 
a Convention  initialled  in  London 
on  July  6.  The  arrangement  pro- 
vides for  the  maintenance  of  the 
status  quo  and  the  “ open  door,” 
confirms  to  France  the  railway 
from  Djibuti  to  Adis  Abeba,  pur- 
suant to  the  concession  granted  by 
the  Negus,  and  authorises  the 
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construction  by  Italy  of  a line 
connecting  Eritrea  with  Benadir. 
It  is  understood  to  contain  other 
clauses  of  a kind  to  reduce  the 
chances  of  friction  between  the 
three  Powers  to  a minimum.  The 
Convention  has  been  notified  to 
Germany,  and  only  awaits  the 
sanction  of  the  Emperor  Menelik. 

A quarrel  which  led  to  a sudden 
outbreak  of  hostilities  between 
Guatemala  and  San  Salvador  and 
Honduras  has  been  composed,  at 
least  for  the  time,  by  the  good 
offices  of  Presidents  Roosevelt  and 
Porfirio  Diaz  (July  20).  This 
successful  mediation  coincided 
auspiciously  with  the  mustering  of 
the  publicists  at  Rio  de  Janeiro 
and  Westminster  to  promote  the 
cause  of  universal  peace. 

The  Anglo-Indian  community 
and  all  true  Imperialists  may  well 
be  reassured  by  Mr.  Morley’s 
speech  on  the  Indian  Budget 
(July  20)  ; for  no  more  frank  or 
full  acceptance  of  the  three  great 
principles  which  are  essential  to 
the  security  and  prosperity  of  the 
Indian  Empire,  i.e.,  the  exclusion 
of  Indian  affairs  from  the  arena  of 
party  politics ; the  maintenance, 
with  whatever  modifications  in 
detail,  of  the  absolutist  character 
of  the  Indian  Government;  and 
the  continuous  development  of  the 
Asiatic  policy  which  the  defence  of 
the  Empire  entails,  could  have  been 
expected  or  desired  of  any  British 
statesman. 

The  announcement  (July  25)  of 
the  virtual  resignation  by  Sir 
Robert  Hart  of  the  office  of  In- 
spector-General of  Chinese  Cus- 
toms, which  he  has  so  long  and 
honourably  held,  affords  only  too 
good  reason  to  believe  that  the 
assurances  given  to  the  Powers  by 


the  Wai-pu-wu  as  to  the  limited 
scope  of  the  authority  vested  in 
the  New  Board  of  Revenue  have 
proved  to  be  illusory. 

France  has  at  last  discovered 
the  value  of  a day  of  rest,  and, 
despite  the  clamour  of  anti-clerical 
fanatics,  has  decreed  that  Sunday 
shall  henceforth  be  observed  as  a 
public  holiday.  The  new  law  does 
not  apply  to  railway  and  steam- 
ship companies,  and  may  be  sus- 
pended fifteen  times  a year  in 
State  establishments  and  certain 
private  establishments  connected 
with  the  State ; but  otherwise 
it  would  seem  to  be  universally 
binding.  It  is  remarkable  that 
the  Bill,  which  was  sent  by  the 
Senate  to  the  Chamber  shortly 
before  the  recess,  passed  that 
Assembly  by  a virtually  unanimous 
vote  (July  10). 

After  twelve  years  of  suffering 
and  suspense  the  victim  of  an 
atrocious  conspiracy  has  been  re- 
habilitated. The  Cour  de  Cassa- 
tion on  July  12  concluded  its 
revision  of  the  Dreyfus  case  by 
annulling  the  verdict  of  the  Rennes 
court-martial  and  completely 
exonerating  the  accused.  Both 
Captain  Dreyfus  and  Colonel 
Picquart  were  forthwith  reinstated 
in  the  army,  the  one  with  the 
rank  of  major,  the  other  with 
that  of  brigadier-general.  Major 
Dreyfus  has  since  been  gazetted 
and  enrolled  chevalier  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  this  deplorable  affair 
may  now,  as  soon  as  possible,  be 
buried  in  oblivion. 

Except  the  rapid  spread  of  in- 
subordination in  the  army  and 
insurrection  among  the  peasantry, 
no  material  change  occurred  in  the 
situation  in  Russia  until  July  14, 
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when  the  adoption  by  the  Council 
of  the  Empire  of  the  credit  of 
15,000,000  roubles  (£1,500,000) 
voted  by  the  Duma  for  famine 
relief,  in  lieu  of  the  much  larger 
credit  proposed  by  the  Govern- 
ment, raised  hopes  that  at  last  the 
Tsar  would  see  fit  to  terminate 
the  crisis  in  a constitutional  man- 
ner. It  w'as  even  reported  that 
M.  Mouromtseff  had  been  sum- 
moned to  Peterhof,  and  M.  Gore- 
mykin’s resignation  was  thought 
to  be  imminent.  Matters,  how- 
ever, took  a different  course.  The 
Tsar  sanctioned  the  credit  as  voted 
by  the  Duma,  and  M.  Goremykin 
remained  in  office,  and  apparently 
in  higher  favour  than  ever.  The 
murder  of  General  Kozloff,  which 
occurred  at  the  very  time  when  the 
Tsar  was  supposed  to  be  inclining 
to  come  to  terms  with  the  Duma, 
was  peculiarly  inopportune ; nor 
is  it  easy  to  see  how  compromise 
was  possible  with  an  assembly 
which  had  but  recently  pledged 
itself  to  the  abolition  of  capital 
punishment.  The  Russian  Gov- 
ernment would  have  been  false  to 
itself  had  it  surrendered  the  lex 
tdmiis  in  the  thick  of  a struggle 
with  a ubiquitous  Fehmgericht 
which  seeks  to  establish  a reign  of 
terror  by  systematic  assassination. 
In  the  small  hours  of  July  20  the 
House  adopted  the  adverse  report 
of  the  committee  on  the  Minis- 
terial scheme  of  agrarian  reform  ; 
but  a motion  that  a manifesto  to 
the  people  on  the  subject  should 
be  transmitted  to  the  Minister  of 
the  Interior  for  publication  in  the 
Official  Messenger  was  lost  for 
lack  of  a quorum.  During  this 
debate  %e  Duma  took  the  precau- 
tion of  doubling  its  guards.  In 
the  evening  'of  July  20  the  police 


suppressed  five  newspapers  in  the 
capital,  closing  and  sealing  both 
their  publishing  offices  and  print- 
ing presses.  The  populace  re- 
taliated by  stoning  the  gendarmes, 
and  a formidable  riot  ensued, 
which  was  only  quelled  by  cavalry. 
During  the  next  two  days  an 
overwhelming  military  force  was 
collected  in  and  about  the  city, 
and  M.  Goremykin  having  been 
replaced  as  Premier  by  M.  Stoly- 
pin,  the  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
the  Duma  was  dissolved  (July  23). 
The  ukases  announcing  and  ac- 
companying the  dissolution  charged 
the  Duma  with  exceeding  its 
powers  by  presuming  to  criticise 
the  fundamental  laws  and  appeal 
to  the  people,  deferred  the  sum- 
moning of  a new  Duma  until 
March  5,  1907,  called  upon  all 
“ faithful  sons  of  Russia  ” to  unite 
with  their  Tsar  for  the  regenera- 
tion of  the  Fatherland,  and  pro- 
claimed a “ state  of  extraordinary 
defence  in  the  city  and  province  of 
St. Petersburg.”  Immediately  upon 
the  dissolution  of  the  Duma  a 
substantial  minority  of  the  mem- 
bers hurried  to  Viborg,  in  Finland, 
where  they  drew  up  a manifesto, 
to  which  181  signatures  were 
appended,  exhorting  the  people  to 
give  neither  a copeck  to  the 
Throne  ” nor  “ a soldier  to  the 
army  ” until  the  new  Duma 
should  be  convened.  The  confer- 
ence being  closed  by  order  of  the 
Governor,  they  returned  to  St. 
Petersburg,  to  find  the  principal 
political  clubs  already  closed,  most 
of  the  newspapers  suppressed,  the 
right  of  public  meeting  abrogated, 
and  arrests  being  made  by  whole- 
sale. Nevertheless  they  found 
means  to  circulate  their  manifesto, 
to  which  many  signatures  hav^ 
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since  been  added.  Orders  tele- 
graphed by  M.  Stolypin  on  July  24 
to  the  Provincial  Governors  and 
Prefects  have  virtually  placed  the 
whole  of  Russia  in  a state  of  “ex- 
traordinary defence.”  Under  this 
iron-handed  regime  it  is  apparently 
intended  to  carry  into  effect  the 
Ministerial  programme  of  agrarian 
reform,  thus  pacifying,  as  far  as 
may  be,  the  peasants  while  com- 
bating the  revolution  with  all  the 
power  of  the  State.  It  is  manifest 
that  the  Government  still  counts 
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upon  the  loyalty  of  an  overwhelm- 
ing proportion  of  the  troops ; and 
there  is  some  reason  to  think  that 
in  the  last  resort  German  aid 
would  be  proffered  and  accepted 
for  the  suppression  of  insurrection 
in  the  western  provinces.  During 
the  brief  while  which,  as  we  go  to 
press,  has  elapsed  since  the  disso- 
lution of  the  Duma  no  disturbance 
that  can  fairly  be  regarded  as  a 
consequence  of  the  coup  (T etat  has 
been  reported  from  any  part  of 
the  Empire. 
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July  I.  The  Rev.  Canon  A. 
Saunders  Dyer,  F.S.A.,  died  this 
day,  at  the  age  of  fifty-two.  He 
had  served  as  an  army  chaplain  in 
the  Indian  establishment  since 
1884,  and  had  gone  through  the 
Tirah  expedition  (1897).  For  ten 
years  he  was  editor  of  the  Indian 
Church  Quarterly,  and  also  wrote 
several  books  of  a devotional  cha- 
racter. He  was  a canon  of  St. 
Paul’s,  Calcutta. 

July  I.  By  the  death  of  Senor 
Manuel  Garcia,  which  occurred 
this  day,  a career  is  closed  which 
bore  along  with  it  distinction  after 
distinction  throughout  a lifetime 
of  a hundred  yearvS.  The  son  of 
Manuel  Garcia  del  Popolo  Vicente, 
Senor  Garcia  was  born  at  Madrid 
in  1805,  and  at  the  age  of  ten  left 
Spain  for  Naples,  whither  his 
parents  had  preceded  him.  After 
some  hesitation  over  the  choice  of 
a profession,  he  went  to  Paris,  and 
there  studied  singing  and  voice- 
production  to  such  advantage  that 
in  1835  he  was  made  a Professor 
at  the  Conservatoire,  where  his 
sciefntific  methods  of  teaching  w?re 


acclaimed  on  all  hands.  The  origi- 
nality of  his  mind  was  continually 
exercised  upon  the  problems  of  his 
profession,  and  his  success  was 
greater  than  other  teachers’  from 
the  greater  clearness  with  which 
he  perceived  that  to  physiological 
causes  must  be  traced  the  pheno- 
mena of  the  singing  voice.  In 
1854  his  desire  to  study  the  move- 
ment of  the  glottis  in  the  act  of 
singing  led  to  his  invention  of  the 
laryngoscope,  an  arrangement  of 
mirrors  by  which  his  object  was 
immediately  gained.  The  adop- 
tion of  this  instrument  by  the 
medical  profession  so  advanced  the 
study  of  laryngeal  problems  that 
the  treatment  of  diseases  of  the 
throat  is  now  possible  in  number- 
less cases  where  a diagnosis  could 
by  no  other  means  have  been  ob- 
tained. Senor  Garcia  embodied 
the  results  of  his  discovery  in  a 
paper  read  before  the  Royal 
Society  in  1855.  system 

and  to  his  exceptional  gifts  as  a 
teacher  must  be  referred  the  fact 
that  so  many  of  his  pupils  attained 
eminence.  Jenny  Lind,  Mme 
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Marchesi  and  Julius  Stockhausen 
were  among  the  great  singers  he 
had  trained.  He  was  the  recipient 
of  many  decorations,  among  them 
the  Commandership  of  the  Vic- 
torian Order,  with  which  he  was 
invested  on  his  hundredth  birth- 
day. The  funeral  took  place  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  burying-ground, 
Sutton  Place,  near  Woking. 

July  I.  The  death  of  the  Rev. 
George  Grenfell  occurred  this 
day  at  Bassoko.  Born  in  1849,  he 
was  educated  at  King  Edward’s 
School,  Birmingham,  and  at  the 
age  of  twenty-five  went  as  a 
missionary  to  the  Cameroons,  and 
in  1878  to  the  Congo,  where  he 
continued.  In  addition  to  his 
missionary  work,  he  found  time 
thoroughly  to  explore  the  Congo 
basin,  for  his  admirable  work  on 
which  he  received  the  Geograph- 
ical Society’s  medal  in  1887. 

Jul-^  I.  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson, 
M.P.,  died  thjs  day,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-six.  His  long  political  life 
began  in  1859,  when  he  was  re- 
turned for  Carlisle.  The  advocacy 
of  temperance  reform,  which  he 
was  so  strenuously  to  maintain, 
soon  became  paramount  with  him, 
and  although  Liberal  measures 
always  commanded  his  warm  sup- 
port, it  was  in  his  speeches  on 
licensing  questions  that  his  deepest 
convictions  were  apparent.  His 
first  resolution  on  the  subject  was 
moved  in  1863,  but  was  contemp- 
tuously rejected.  From  1869  to 
1878  he  reiterated  his  demand,  in 
the  House,  for  prohibition  of  the 
liquor  traffic  by  a two- thirds 
majority  of  ratepayers,  but  with- 
out success.  In  1880,  however, 
his  views  were  so  far  adopted  that 
a resolution  was  carried  embody- 
ing his  principle  ; but  no  Bill  con- 


sequent thereon  found  acceptance 
with  Parliament.  Sir  Wilfrid  had 
represented  several  constituencies. 
After  Carlisle  he  sat  for  Cocker- 
mouth  (1886)  and  Camborne 
(1903).  In  the  present  Parlia- 
ment he  was  again  returned  by  the 
Cockermouth  division  of  Cumber- 
land. One  of  the  most  popular 
of  members,  his  gaiety  and  humour 
were  of  abundant  service  in  relax- 
ing the  antipathy  of  the  House  to 
his  unpopular  measures,  and,  after 
defeat,  in  refreshing  his  own  spirits 
to  renew  them.  The  funeral  took 
place  at  Aspatria  Church,  Cumber- 
land. 

July  2.  Lieut. -General  G.  Le 
Marchant  Tupper,  Born  in 
1826,  he  served  in  the  Crimea,  and 
was  wounded  at  Tnkerman.  He 
commanded  at  Woolwich  in 
1887-8,  and  in  the  present  year 
was  made  Colonel-Commandant 
of  the  Royal  Horse  Artillery. 

July  3.  Colonel  Cooper  Mac- 
Kinnon Navarino  Fellowes,  in 
his  eightieth  year.  Entering  the 
Army  in  1845,  he  saw  active  ser- 
vice in  the  following  year  in  the 
Sutlej  campaign,  and  again  in  the 
Mutiny,  when  he  was  wounded 
near  Agra.  He  retired  in  1874. 

July  4.  The  death  occurred  this 
day  of  the  Viscountess  Althorp, 
daughter  of  the  first  Lord  Revel- 
stoke.  The  Hon.  Margaret  Baring 
married  the  Hon.  C.  R.  Spencer 
in  1887  ; her  husband  was  raised 
to  the  peerage  last  year.  Lady 
Althorp’s  tenderness  for  poor 
and  crippled  children  will  long  be 
remembered  in  Northamptonshire, 
where  she  was  president  of  a 
society  devoted  to  their  care. 
The  funeral  took  place  at  Great 
Brington  churchyard. 

July  4.  Colonel  William  Spot- 
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TiswoDE  Sparkes,  C.M.G.  After 
six  years  with  the  Welsh  Regiment, 
he  joined  the  Egyptian  Army  in 
1894,  and  served  with  distinction 
in  the  Dongola  expedition,  1896. 
His  fighting  qualities  were  further 
tested  in  the  Nile  expedition,  and 
at  Atbara  and  Omdurman.  As  a 
lieutenant-colonel  he  commanded 
a column  during  the  settlement  of 
the  Sudan,  and  for  his  gallantry 
and  zeal  in  the  operations  he  was 
made  full  colonel  when  only  forty. 
He  received  the  C.M.G.  in  1901. 

July  5.  Commander  F.  C.  VV. 
Liardet,  R.N.,  died  this  day.  He 
served  in  the  Kaffir  War  1851, 
and  in  the  Burmese  War  1852. 
In  i860  he  took  part  in  the  war 
with  China,  and  was  present  at  the 
taking  of  the  Pei-ho  forts.  He  re- 
tired in  1873.  The  funeral  took 
place  at  Hendon  Park  Cemetery. 

July  6.  The  death  occurred 
this  day  of  General  Sir  John 
Forbes,  in  his  ninetieth  year.  En- 
tering the  Bombay  Cavalry  in 
1835,  he  saw  service  in  the  Afghan 
War  of  1841  ; and  in  1843  in 
Sindh,  under  Napier,  was  present 
at  the  battle  of  Haiderabad.  In 
1857  he  was  with  the  field  force 
in  Persia,  and  later,  was  engaged 
in  the  final  suppression  of  the 
Mutiny.  He  was  promoted 
general  in  1886.  The  funeral 
took  place  at  Strathdon. 

July  6.  The  Rev.  Canon 
Thomas  Sherlock  Nelson  died 
this  day,  at  the  age  of  eighty-four. 
Ordained  deacon  in  1846,  he  served 
as  a curate  at  Spalding,  before  his 
appointment  in  1851  to  the 
vicarage  of  St.  Peter-at-Arches, 
Lincoln,  He  had  been  canon  of 
Lincoln  since  1874, 
time  of  his  death  was  chaplain  to 
the  Corporation. 
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July  7.  The  Rev.  J.  F.  Blake, 
F.G.S.,  died  this  day,  at  the  age 
of  sixty-seven.  A senior  scholar 
of  Caius  College,  he  was  fifteenth 
wrangler  in  1862,  and  after  a 
period  passed  in  clerical  duties, 
he  returned  to  mathematics  as  a 
master  of  St.  Peter’s  School,  York. 
In  1876  he  was  made  lecturer  in 
anatomy  at  Charing  Cross  Hos- 
pital, and  held  the  chair  of  natural 
science  at  Nottingham  from  1880 
to  1888.  He  had  been  a president 
of  the  Geological  Association. 
The  funeral  took  place  at  Kensal 
Green. 

July  10.  The  death  occurred 
this  day  of  Dr.  Evelyn  Shirley 
Shuckburgh,  in  his  sixty-third 
year.  Well  known  for  his  editions 
of  the  classics.  Dr.  Shuckburgh 
was  a sound  scholar,  having  taken 
a first  in  the  Classical  Tripos  in 
1866.  For  ten  years  from  1874 
he  was  a master  at  Eton,  and  in 
1901  was  appointed  inspector  of 
Irish  intermediate  schools.  He 
had  been  Fellow,  and  at  the  time 
of  his  death  was  Librarian,  of 
Emanuel  College,  Cambridge.  The 
funeral  took  place  at  Grantchester, 
near  Cambridge. 

July  12.  Sir  Brydges  Powell 
Henniker,  Bart.,  in  his  seventy- 
second  year.  He  entered  the 
Army  in  1853  as  ensign  with  the 
68th  Foot,  but  transferred  to  the 
Horse  Guards  in  1854. 
tired  in  1859.  For  twenty  years 
from  1880  he  held  the  Registrar- 
ship-general  of  Births,  Deaths  and 
Marriages. 

July  13.  The  death  occurred 
this  day  of  Major-General  Patrick 
Maxwell.  Educated  at  Glasgow 
University,  he  went  to  India  in 
1845  as  a cadet  in  the  East  India 
Company  and  served  through  the 
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Mutiny  of  1857.  After  thirty 
years  he  retired  with  the  rank  of 
major-general.  His  University 
education  was  of  great  service  to 
him  in  his  retirement,  for,  with 
his  keen  interest  in  literature,  he 
was  enabled  to  make  many  admir- 
able translations  from  the  great 
European  authors.  His  versions  of 
“ Nathan  the  Wise,”  of  “ William 
Tell,”  and  other  works  have  been 
widely  praised.  General  Maxwell 
died  at  the  age  of  seventy-nine. 

July  16.  Mr.  Alfred  Beit,  of 
the  firm  of  Wernher,  Beit  and  Co., 
died  this  day  at  the  age  of  fifty- 
three.  A German  by  birth,  born 
at  Hamburg,  it  was  not  until 
quite  late  in  his  life  that — as 
appeared  by  the  preamble  to  his 
his  will — he  was  naturalised  as  a 
British  subject.  Mr.  Beit  went  out 
to  South  Africa  as  a young  man, 
and  soon  became  a partner  in 
Jules  Forges  and  Co.,  diamond  mer- 
chants. He  met  Cecil  Rhodes  in 
Kimberley  in  1875,  and  the  friend- 
ship they  formed  gave  De  Beers  to 
South  Africa,  and  South  Africa  to 
England.  The  amalgamation  of 
their  diamond-field  interests  took 
place  in  1888.  Three  years  later 
the  possibility  of  working  the  gold- 
fields of  the  Rand  suggested  itself, 
and  the  Rand  Mines,  Limited,  was 
formed.  The  inception  of  the 
British  Chartered  Company 
owed  much  to  Mr.  Beit,  and 
although  he  left  the  board  after 
the  Jameson  Raid,  which  he  boldly 
acknowledged  had  had  his  assist- 
ance, his  influence  upon  its  pro- 
gress continued,  and  on  Lord 
Grey’s  retirement  he  was  re-elected 
vice-president.  During  the  war 
of  1899  contributed  large 

sums  to  the  equipment  of  volunteer 
troops,  and  forwarded  British 


interests  to  the  extent  of  his 
ability.  In  the  employment  of 
his  vast  fortune  he  showed  taste  in 
the  collection  of  rare  art  treasures 
and  generosity  in  the  benefactions, 
public  and  private,  which  he  de- 
lighted to  make.  The  funeral 
took  place  at  Tewin  Water,  Herts 

July  16.  The  Rev.  Canon  J. 
W.  Irvine,  in  his  seventy-first  year. 
Ordained  deacon  in  1864,  and 
priest  in  1865,  he  passed  from  a 
curacy  at  Halstead,  Essex,  to  the 
rectory  of  St.  Mary  the  Virgin  at 
the  Walls,  Colchester,  in  1870.  He 
was  appointed  an  honorary  canon 
in  1890.  Seven  years  later  he  left 
St.  Mary’s  for  the  vicarage  of 
Littlemore.  The  funeral  took  place 
at  St. Mary  the  Virgin,where  he  had 
laboured  for  nearly  thirty  years. 

July  17.  Sheriff  A.  E.  Hender- 
son died  this  day,  at  the  age  of 
sixty-one.  Admitted  to  the  Scot- 
tish Bar  in  1868,  he  was  appointed 
Sheriff  Substitute  of  Fife  in  1883. 
In  1900  he  became  Junior  Sheriff 
Substitute  of  the  Lothians  and 
Peebles,  attaining  the  seniority 
four  years  later. 

Julyij.  Dr.  Carlos  Pellegrini 
died  this  day,  at  the  age  of  fifty- 
nine.  Born  at  Buenos  Ayres,  he 
was  educated  at  Harrow  School, 
but  returned  to  Argentina  while 
still  a youth.  He  soon  entered 
political  life,  and  was  War  Minister 
under  President  Avellenada  ; and 
later,  under  President  Celman, 
acted  as  Vice-President.  He  suc- 
ceeded to  the  Presidency  in  1890, 
but  hardly  realised  the  expecta- 
tions he  had  raised.  His  principal 
achievements  were  the  amelioration 
of  the  Bankruptcy  Laws  and  the 
Commercial  Code. 

July  18.  The  death  of  Lady 
CuR2;oN,  which  occurred  this  day. 
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removes  one  who  in  the  highest 
position  had  attracted  the  admira- 
tion of  the  world.  The  daughter 
of  the  late  Mr.  W.  Leiter,  she 
married  Lord  Curzon  (then  the 
Hon.  G.  N.  Curzon)  in  1895. 
When  her  husband  went  as  Viceroy 
to  India  speculation  centred  upon 
herself,  and  as  the  first  American 
lady  called  to  fulfil  the  responsi- 
bilities that  viceregal  life  entail, 
any  failure  on  her  part  would  have 
been  noted  with  alacrity.  She 
succeeded  brilliantly.  Of  her  tact 
and  womanly  charm,  as  of  her 
stately  bearing  in  all  great  func- 
tions the  story  was  soon  spread. 
Her  deep  interest  in  the  lives,  and 
conditions  of  life,  of  native  Indian 
women  was  the  expression  of  a 
mind  naturally  noble,  and  the 
means  she  took  to  give  it  effect 
gave  proof  of  the  sound  sense 
which  was  one  of  her  foremost 
characteristics.  The  funeral  took 
place  at  Kedlestone,  Derbyshire. 

‘'July  19.  The  death  occurred 
this  day  of  Sir  Walter  Lawry 
Buller,  F.R.S.,  in  his  sixty-eighth 
year.  Born  in  New  Zealand,  he 
was  made  a resident  magistrate  at 
the  age  of  twenty-four.  In  1865 
he  served  in  the  Maori  War.  Later 
he  came  to  England,  and  was 
called  to  the  Bar  in  1874. 
created  K.C.M.G.  in  1886.  Sir 
W.  Buller  was  a valued  adviser  not 
only  in  colonial  affairs  but  in  other 
matters  requiring  high  executive 
ability;  the  Colonial  Exhibition 
of  1866,  the  British  section  of  the 
Paris  Exhibition  of  1889,  and  the 
management  of  the  Imperial  Insti- 
tute, each  in  turn  claiming  his 
interest  and  attention. 

July  19.  Mr.  Alexander  Mar- 
tin Lindsay,  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
two.  Entering  the  service  of  the 
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Bank  of  Bengal  early  in  life,  Mr. 
Lindsay  became  its  treasurer  in 
1890,  and  held  the  post  for  four- 
teen years.  One  of  the  ablest  of 
Indian  financiers,  the  special  prob- 
lems of  Indian  currency  became 
his  known  province,  and  the 
scheme  which  he  was  enabled  to 
lay  before  the  Currency  Commis- 
sion in  1898  had  the  effect,  when 
adopted,  of  confining  the  varia- 
tions in  the  exchange  value  of  the 
rupee  within  reasonable  limits. 

July  20.  The  death  occurred 
this  day  of  Mr.  E.  Noble  Smith, 
at  the  age  of  fifty-nine.  Deeply 
interested  in  the  progress  of  ortho- 
paedic science,  he  relinquished  pri- 
vate practice  in  order  to  devote 
himself  to  the  subject,  and  was 
long  recognised  as  one  of  the  leaders 
of  this  branch  of  surgery  in  Great 
Britain.  The  funerjll  took  place  at 
Kensal  Green. 

July  21.  Sir  Charles  Samuel 
Bagot  in  his  seventy-eighth  year. 
Called  to  the  Bar  in  1853,  he  was 
appointed  secretary  to  Lord 
Justice  Selwyn  in  1868,  and  to 
Lord  Justice  Hatherley  in  1870. 
In  1877  made  a Commis- 

sioner in  Lunacy,  and  received 
knighthood  upon  his  retirement  in 
1903.  The  funeral  took  place  at 
Christ  Church,  East  Sheen. 

July  21.  Mr.  W.  Chunder 
Bonnerjee  died  this  day,  in  his 
sixty-second  year.  Called  to  the 
English  Bar  at  an  early  age,  he 
practised  in  the  Bengal  High 
Court  with  success  for  several 
years.  In  1880  he  was  elected 
President  of  the  Faculty  of  Law 
in  Calcutta  University,  and  in  1885 
was  elected  the  first  president  of 
the  Indian  National  Congress. 
Returning  to  this  country,  he  was 
on  many  occasions  engaged  to 
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plead  in  Indian  causes  before  the 
Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council,  where  his  fine  gifts  of 
eloquence  and  his  thorough 
knowledge  of  native  customs  and 
character  found  the  fullest  scope. 

July  21.  Sir  W.  H.  Marsh, 
K.C.M.G.^  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
nine.  Appointed  clerk  to  the  Pro- 
cureur-General  at  Mauritius  in 
1848,  he  became  Auditor-General 
in  1877.  Sir  W.  Marsh  then  went 
to  China,  where,  two  years  later, 
he  became  Auditor-General  and 
Colonial  Secretary.  He  received 
the  honour  of  knighthood  in  1887 
upon  his  retirement.  The  funeral 
took  place  at  Camberley. 

July  23.  Colonel  C.  N.  Judge, 
in  his  seventieth  year.  Born  at 
Calcutta,  he  entered  the  East  India 
Company  in  1857,  and  served  in 
the  Mutiny,  and  later  in  the 
Bhutan  and  Afghan  campaigns. 
He  retired  in  1881. 

July  24.  The  death  was  this  day 
announced  from  Paris  of  Professor 
Brouardel,  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
nine.  He  held  the  Chair  of  Legal 
Medicine  at  Paris,and  was  author  of 
several  medical  works  of  authority. 

July  24.  Major-Gen.  Allan 
Graeme  Raper,  in  his  sixty-fourth 
year.  Joining  the  Army  in  1862, 
he  was  promoted  to  the  command 
of  the  2nd  Battalion  North  Staf- 
fordshire Regiment  in  1887. 
During  the  war  in  South  Africa  he 
was  at  headquarters,  and  the  ser- 
vices he  rendered  at  that  time  were 
of  the  utmost  importance.  At  its 
conclusion  he  was  put  in  command 
of  the  Infantry  Brigade  at  Gibral- 
tar, from  which  he  retired  last 
year.  The  funeral  took  place  at 
Addlestone  Cemetery,  Surrey. 

July  25.  Mr.  E.  Chapman,  at 
the  age  of  sixty-six.  Educated  at 


Merton  College,  Oxford,  he  was  a 
Fellow  of  Magdalen,  and  a public 
examiner.  At  one  time  he  repre- 
sented the  Hyde  Division  of 
Cheshire  in  Parliament.  He  was 
a director  of  both  the  Great 
Central  and  South-Eastern  Rail- 
ways. The  funeral  took  place 
at  Mottram  Church,  Cheshire. 

July  25.  Baron  Hermann  von 
Der  Goltz,  vice-president  of  the 
council  of  the  Prussian  Evangelical 
Church,  at  the  age  of  seventy. 
Appointed  chaplain  to  the  Lega- 
tion in  Rome  in  1861,  he  was  sub- 
sequently elected  to  theological 
professorships  in  Bonn  and  Basel. 
In  1876  he  was  made  prebendary 
of  St.  Peter’s,  Berlin.  His  many 
writings  on  ecclesiastical  subjects 
display  a scholarly  and  tolerant 
disposition. 

July  26.  Deputy  - Surgeon- 
General  Edward  Taylor,  at  the 
age  of  eighty- one.  Entering  the 
service  of  the  East  India  Company 
in  1853,  he  passed  through  several 
Indian  campaigns  with  distinction. 
He  was  engaged  in  the  Mutiny, 
in  the  Bhutan  Campaign,  and, 
later,  he  saw  service  in  Abyssinia. 
In  1878  he  was  with  the  Punjab 
Pioneers  in  the  Afghan  War. 

July  28.  Mr.  J.  A.  T.  Bramston, 
at  the  age  of  twenty-six.  Mr. 
Bramston  was  one  of  the  best 
known  of  amateur  golfers ; two  of 
his  finest  performances  being 
against  Cambridge,  when  he 
played  on  the  Oxford  side  in  the 
famous  matches  of  1900  and  1901. 
In  1900  also,  he  was  in  the  semi- 
final for  the  Amateur  Champion- 
ship, and  four  years  ago  he  was 
selected  to  play  for  England  against 
Scotland, 

July  30.  The  last  of  a school  of 
actors  whose  methods  have  gradu- 
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ally  been  abandoned,  Mr.  John 
Lawrence  Toole,  whose  death 
occurred  this  day,  seems  already 
to  belong  to  the  past.  Born  in 
1832,  he  soon  made  it  apparent 
that  his  vocation  was  comedy.  A 
short  time  spent  in  a wine  mer- 
chant’s office  merely  served  to  prove 
his  ineptitude  for  business,  and  he 
went  on  the  boards.  An  early 
friendship  with  Dickens  led  to  his 
creating  several  famous  parts,  in- 
cluding Joe  Gargery,  Caleb  Plum- 
mer and  Bob  Cratchit  in  dramatised 
versions  of  the  novelist’s  works. 
Toole’s  first  appearance  in  London 
was  in  1854  the  St.  James’s, 
when  he  played  Samuel  Pepys  in 
The  King^s  Rival.  It  was  three 
years  later  that,  when  playing  in 
Edinburgh,  he  first  met  Irving,  and 


it  was  by  Toole’s  advice  that  he  de- 
cided to  come  to  London.  A for- 
tunate engagement  at  the  Adelphi 
in  1858  laid  the  real  foundation  of 
Toole’s  reputation,  and  henceforth 
he  was  to  be  the  acknowledged 
master  of  comedy.  That  he  did 
not  more  often  attempt  parts  re- 
quiring emotion  and  pathos,  though 
he  filled  them  with  true  feeling, 
was  due  to  the  immense  popularity 
of  his  farcical  impersonations.  Paul 
Pry,  Jacques  Strop,  Clawdian — in 
such  parts  as  these  Toole’s  rich 
humour  took  the  town  by  storm. 
The  last  play  of  importance  that 
he  acted  in  was  Walker^  London,  by 
Barrie,  which  he  produced  after 
an  Australian  tour  in  1890.  He 
retired  from  the  London  stage  in 
1893. 
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An  ardent  gardener  that  I know 
is  also  a fisherman.  He  reaches 
his  gate  by 

A shadowy  highway  cool  and 
brown. 

Alluring  up  and  enticing  down. 
From  rippled  water  to  dappled 
swamp  ; 

and  his  garden  is  a triumph  for 
what  can  be  done,  in  a few  years, 
with  a big  bare  ‘^cabbage-patch.” 
He  had  the  advantage  of  excep- 
tionally beautiful  surroundings  and 
of  ground  deeply  cultivated  for 
vegetable  crops,  and  he  has  turned 
the  wind-swept  acre  (which  was 
devoid  of  shelter,  flowers,  trees, 
and  mystery  of  any  sort)  into  a 
very  beautiful  and  original  garden. 
The  hedges  were  his  first  care. 
Eight  years  ago  they  were  low 
field  fences  with  the  usual  un- 


sightly gaps,  now  he  has  a splendid 
thick  wind-screen  that  is  at  least 
eight  feet  high  and  absolutely 
level.  In  this  hedge  are  well-cut 
arches,  and  in  the  arches  simple 
wooden  gates  are  hung. 

If  the  top  of  a hedge  overhangs 
the  bottom,  the  lower  shoots  will 
invariably  die  off,  but  the  edge 
that  is  cut  up  to  a point  and  kept 
broad  at  the  base  will  be  green 
from  top  to  bottom.  By  adopting 
this  principle  of  pruning,  and  by 
constantly  keeping  the  bottom  free 
from  weeds,  a good  fence  is  easily 
secured. 

The  ground  slopes  up  from  the 
cottage  and  a broad  grass-walk 
(fringed  with  old  and  new  fes- 
tooned herbaceous  plants)  leads  to 
the  top  of  the  garden,  whence  the 
eye  wanders  over  the  cool  expanse  of 
waters  to  well- wooded  undulating 
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country.  From  the  central  path 
branch  narrower  grassed  walks, 
slightly  curved.  The  first  of  these 
walks  is  edged  by  nut  bushes  (now 
big  enough  to  meet  over  head) 
that  attract  the  pretty  nuthatch 
and  offer  shelter  to  many  interest- 
ing Moths,  the  lobster,  the  iron- 
prominent,  the  lunar  marbled- 
brown,  the  nut-tree  tussock,  the 
copper-underwing  and  many  more. 
Under  the  bushes  the  new  and  most 
beautiful  Columbine  (acquliga) 
thrives  splendidly.  A little  further 
up,  and  running  in  the  opposite 
direction,  is  a path  shaded  by 
damson  trees,  under  which  grow 
iris  and  many  wood-lilies.  On  the 
hottest  days  of  August  these  mossy 
paths  are  always  cool  and  green. 

All  round  the  garden  there  is  a 
“ service  ” footpath  (close  to  the 
hedge)  on  which  the  wheel-barrow 
work  is  done.  An  old  fordrough 
running  along  the  north  side,  and 
now  reached  by  means  of  the 
arches  cut  in  the  hedge,  serves  as 
the  kitchen  and  scullery  for  the 
garden,  and  is  stored  with  varied 
and  most  useful  foods.  In  this 
fordrough  is  a small  greenhouse 
which  is  invaluable,  and  is  what 
the  country-folk  call  so  “ burrow  ” 
(h^’.,  sheltered)  that  very  little 
firing  is  needed  to  keep  out  frost. 
Here  seedlings  are  reared  and 
Chrysanthemums  started ; this 
gardener  loves  Chrysanthemums 
and  succeeds  in  having  his  house 
bright  with  them  all  through  the 
winter.  August  is  a month  when 
they  need  great  attention  in  the 
matter  of  watering,  and  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  give  them  too 
much. 

Opposite  the  cottage  was  a 
small  sandstone  quarry.  The  high 
face,  whence  the  rock  was  cut, 


looks  north,  and  in  consequence  is 
always  cool  and  rather  damp  ; it 
is  covered  with  ferns  and  varied 
lichens,  and  forms  a dignified  and 
restful  gackground  to  the  blaze  of 
colour  provided  by  numerous 
small  flower-plots  that  have  been 
successfully  carried  out  in  the 
rough  broken  bed  of  the  quarry. 

A point  to  keep  well  in  view, 
when  planning  a new  garden,  is 
that  the  present  effect  of  colour  is 
to  be  held  entirely  subservient  to 
the  larger  question  of  judicious 
tree  planting  and  the  arrange- 
ment of  walks.  It  is  important  to 
know  how  a tree  will  look  all 
through  ^ the  year.  Deciduous 
trees  have  either  a beautiful  or  an 
ugly  way  of  dying  : for  example. 
Ash  trees  die  unpleasingly. 
Beech  trees  pleasingly.  A 
Beech  hedge  is  delightful,  often 
the  brown  crisp  leaves  will  stay 
on  till  spring,  and  then  the  fresh 
green  is  very  beautiful  indeed.  It 
is  a quickly  grown  fence,  and,  as 
the  dead  leaves  remain  on  so  long, 
it  forms  a good  screen  in  the  win- 
ter and  might  well  be  planted  in 
place  of  Privet,  which  has  the 
great  disadvantage  of  having  a 
flower-scent  that  is  very  obnoxious 
to  some  people. 

Budding  roses  is  the  most  im- 
portant practical  work  for  August, 
and  copious  watering  now  will 
often  result  in  a beautiful  show  of 
autumn  blossoms.  The  Scotch 
briars  are  much  more  likely  to 
flower  well  next  year  if  they  are 
frequently  syringed  now ; the  rain- 
fall on  their  native  heath  being 
more  plentiful  in  summer  than  it 
is  with  us.  Mildred  Grant  is  a 
decidedly  good  rose. 
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IT  would  be  difficult  to  say  by  how  many  thousands  of 
successive  and  imperceptible  stages  the  birch  canoe  of 
the  Stone  Ages  has  been  transformed  into  the  imposing 
and  costly  battleship  of  to-day.  After  many  centuries  of 
slow  and  gradual  improvements  we  have  arrived  at  our 
present  perfection  in  ship-building ; but  it  is  a perfec- 
tion at  which  future  generations  will  smile  indulgently, 
for  with  all  our  ingenious  appliances,  science  and  the 
whole  civilised  world  assisting,  we  shall  next  year  take 
only  another  small  step  in  advance,  though  we  do  not  yet 
know  to-day  what  shape  it  will  assume.  We  could  no 
more  build  or  even  imagine  at  this  moment  the  ship  of 
the  thirtieth  century  than  the  savage  in  the  Age  of  Stone 
could  make  or  imagine  our  ship  of  to-day.  We  can  only 
slowly  add  to  and  improve  upon  the  old,  always  with  that 
curious  tendency  of  the  mind  to  consider  our  present 
improvements  as  final. 

Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  our  ships  grow  with  us  just 
as  the  shell  grows  with  the  snail ; a slow  process  which  we 
cannot  hasten  or  anticipate.  It  is  a singular  reflection  that 
if  a prophet  were  to  show  us  as  in  a mirror  the  ship  of 
the  next  generation,  we  could  perhaps  build  one  like  it, 
but  we  could  most  probably  not  use  it.  When  wc  try  to 
take  too  many  steps  at  a time,  endeavouring  to  accelerate 
this  slow  process  of  growth,  we  are  taken  back  by 
inexorable  fate.  The  impossibility  of  achieving  anything 
before  its  appointed  time  was  clearly  shown  by  that  once 
so  famous  ship,  the  Great  Eastern.  Launched  in  1857, 
having  a length  from  end  to  end  of  680  feet,  nothing  in 
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the  least  approaching  it  had  ever  been  seen  before,  and 
her  then  extraordinary  dimensions  dwarfed  everything 
afloat.  Fifty  years  ago  she  was  one  of  the  wonders  of 
the  world,  and  people  travelled  great  distances  merely  to 
see  what  the  whole  world  was  talking  of.  But  she  had 
one  drawback,  suspected  neither  by  builder  nor  designer  ; 
she  was  before  her  time.  For  several  reasons  this 
“ Leviathan,”  as  she  was  once  named,  failed  utterly  as  a 
passenger  ship.  The  height  and  comfort  of  her  cabins, 
her  luxurious  appointments  never  before  equalled,  all 
failed  to  draw  passengers  in  days  when  the  great  public 
was  not  yet  educated  to  foreign  excursions,  and  for  the 
first  few  years  of  her  existence  the  great  wonder  of  the 
age  was  practically  unused,  remaining  at  anchor  in  one 
port  or  another  as  a show  at  sixpence  a head.  She  did 
good  service  later  on,  when  surrounding  civilisation  had 
advanced  another  step,  as  a cable  ship,  but  the  purpose 
for  which  she  was  built  was  never  realised.  To-day,  when 
the  appointed  time  has  arrived,  this  once  astounding  size 
is  practically  the  rule  for  new  ocean  liners.  The  latest 
Cunarder,  the  Carmania^  is  676  feet  long,  and  with  her 
five  storeys  of  decks  and  cabins  will  be  as  great  a success 
as  the  Great  Eastern  was  a failure. 

We  are  very  proud  of  our  magnificent  creations  that 
“ walk  the  waters  like  things  of  life,”  and  to  make  them 
more  lifelike  we  have  fancifully  endowed  them  with  sex.  As 
if  to  confirm  this  semblance  of  life,  ships  when  lost  return 
as  ghosts,  haunting  the  high  seas  and  adding  a super- 
natural terror  to  the  actual  dangers  of  the  deep.  The 
Flying  Dutchman^  Captain  Vanderdecken  commander,  has 
been  seen  as  often  as  the  Sea  Serpent  and  must  be  as  true. 
To  see  her  means  death.  If  on  a foggy  winter’s  day  or 
on  a starlit  summer’s  night  you  should  suddenly  see  a 
strange  craft  of  unfamiliar  build  sailing  swiftly  by  in  a 
dead  calm,  look  well  at  her,  for  it  is  the  last  strange  thing 
you  will  see  in  this  world.  You  shall  see,  distinctly  but 
spectrally  outlined,  three  tiers  of  little  windows  with  little 
white  curtains  behind  and  little  red  flower-pots  on  the 
narrow  window-sills.  On  the  top  of  that,  on  the  high 
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quarter  - deck,  you  shall  see  Vaiiderdecken  walking 
moodily,  and  if  the  swell  lifts  her  up  and  projects  the 
captain’s  dark  silhouette  against  the  sky,  you  shall  see  the 
stars  shine  through  him.  You  shall  see  the  crew  of  squat, 
sturdy  men  in  wide  breeches  and  wooden  shoes,  smoking 
canaster  in  long  clay  pipes  with  a suspicious  little  blue 
flame  playing  on  the  bowl  of  each.  You  shall  hear  your- 
self hailed  in  unknown,  uncouth  accents  through  a Dutch 
speaking-trumpet,  and  then  suddenly  nothing  will  be  seen 
but  the  white  fog  or  the  stars  reflected  tremblingly  on  the 
black  waves  where  the  strange  ship  was  a second  before. 
But  the  thermometer  is  already  falling  fast  in  the 
captain’s  cabin,  the  hand  of  the  barometer  travels  fast 
towards  gale  and  hurricane,  the  hidden  reef  comes  nearer 
and  nearer — any  Ancient  Mariner  can  tell  you  all  about 
it.  If  he  happens  to  be  an  old  Breton  salt,  he  will  tell 
you — for  there  are  more  ghosts  than  one — how  one  day, 
or  night,  for  it  was  in  a fog  under  the  weird  midnight  sun 
of  Iceland,  the  Reine-Berthe,  one  of  their  sister  ships  from 
Paimpol,  suddenly  bore  down  upon  them ; how  they  in 
the  Marie  fortunately  kept  her  off  with  spars  and  staves ; 
how  the  crew  of  the  Reine-Berthe  whispered  mysteriously, 
in  reply  to  their  angry  remonstrances,  that  they  could  not 
have  sounded  their  foghorn  because  it  was  forbidden  to 
them  to  make  a noise ; and  how  that  was  not  the  Reine- 
Berthe  but  her  ghost ; how  they  had  been  speaking  to  the 
spectres  of  dead  friends  and  neighbours,  tor  the  whole 
fishing-fleet  returned  safely  to  Paimpol,  but  the  Reine 
never  came  home,  and  not  a spar  of  her  was  ever  seen. 
He  may  tell  you,  if  he  is  in  a talkative  mood,  how  next 
Iceland  season  the  brand-new  Leopoldine  must  have  seen 
the  dread  Reine-Berthe  while  they  were  busy  with  the 
travelling  bank  of  codfishes,  and  could  not  have  escaped 
her,  for  she  too  never  came  home,  and  poor  beautiful 
Gaud  Gaos,  on  her  knees  in  the  small  chapel  of  Pors- 
Even,  prayed  to  the  Virgin  Star  of  the  Sea  and  to  all  the 
saints  in  vain. 

The  first  ship  was  of  course,  as  the  name  still  implies, 
simply  scooped  out  of  a log  of  wood  ; but  with  primitive 
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tools  this  must  have  been  a formidable  task,  and  rafts 
were  probably  first  in  use.  In  the  time  of  Homer  both 
ships  and  rafts  were  used,  for  though  Odysseus  always 
speaks  of  his  black  ships,  he  himself  when  put  to  it,  con- 
structed a raft  of  “ twenty  pines  that  reached  unto 
heaven,”  and  though  of  such  superfluous  length  not  very 
strong  either,  for  as  we  know,  it  came  to  grief.  The 
great  Greek  Waster  of  Cities  probably  never  existed  and 
his  craft  is  very  fabulous,  as  must  also  be  those  of 
Ptolemy  Philopator  and  Hiero  of  Syracuse,  which 
Athenaeus  describes  with  a minuteness  of  detail  almost 
convincing  though  the  facts  are  so  startlingly  improbable. 
The  marvellous  ship  of  Ptolemy  required  four  thousand 
rowers  to  move  it,  and  carried  the  comparatively  small 
number  of  three  thousand  marines — “ or  at  least,”  says 
Athenaeus  on  the  ancient  principle  of  speaking  the  truth 
and  shaming  the  devil,  “ two  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  fifty.”  A historian  cannot  be  too  particular.  After 
this  proof  of  painstaking  research  who  can  doubt  him 
when  he  describes  Ptolemy’s  pleasure  or  river  boat  called 
the  Thalamegus^  a floating  palace  if  ever  there  were  one, 
with  colonnades,  three  or  four  banqueting-rooms  with  no 
more  than  twenty  doors,  bedrooms,  women’s  chambers, 
all  repeated  on  the  second  deck  with  the  addition  of  a 
temple  of  Venus  containing  a marble  statue  of  the 
goddess.  On  the  third  deck,  instead  of  a modern 
smoking-room,  this  astounding  ship  carried  a pillared 
hall  dedicated  to  Bacchus,  capable  of  holding  thirteen 
couches,  and  the  roof,  says  Athenaeus,  corresponded  to 
the  character  of  the  god, — which  is  a dark  saying. 

There  may  be  a little  more  truth  in  Hiero’s  ship,  the 
Alexandrian^  for  it  was  designed  and  built  by  Archimedes. 
Though  meant  for  war,  it  was  almost  as  luxuriously 
fitted  as  the  Thalamegus^  with  the  addition  of  floating 
gardens  and  climbing  ivy  in  casks.  Its  warlike  purpose, 
however,  was  indicated  by  eight  towers,  six  men  standing 
on  each,  and  these  erections  themselves  were  filled  with 
stones  and  darts.  The  ship  was  practically  armour-clad, 
being  encased  in  lead  and  iron  ; it  carried  everything 
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required  to  devastate  an  enemy’s  port,  with  catapults 
made  by  Archimedes  and  therefore  bound  to  be  eminently 
effective,  and — here  follows  a very  human  but  regrettable 
fact — when  it  was  finished,  and  Hiero  discovered  too  late 
that  there  was  not  a harbour  in  Sicily  large  enough  to 
admit  it,  he  gave  it  away  as  a present  to  the  King  of 
Egypt,  who  might,  for  what  Hiero  knew,  try  some 
day  to  use  it  against  him  ! But  people  did  not  think 
so  far  ahead  in  those  days.  The  next  historical  ship, 
Cleopatra  s Galley^  is  probably  more  authentic.  Shake- 
speare describes  it  as  a burnished  throne  which  burned 
on  the  water,  the  poop  was  beaten  gold,  purple  the  sails, 
and  Antony  must  have  thought  this  royal  pleasure  yacht 
the  very  last  word  in  naval  magnificence,  used  as  he  was 
to  his  own  warlike  and  stern  triremes.  The  purple  sails, 
probably  of  silk,  were  more  for  ornament  than  use,  the 
motive  power  being  of  course  the  galley-slaves  chained 
to  the  benches  amidship,  Egyptian  galleys  having  been 
propelled  by  rowers  ever  since  three  thousand  years 
before  Christ.  It  is  worth  noting  in  this  place  how 
long  this  inhuman  method  of  propelling  ships  remained 
in  use. 

As  late  in  the  world’s  history  as  the  year  1561  a queen 
as  fascinating  as  Antony’s  dark  mistress — Mary,  Queen 
of  Scots — returning  from  France  to  take  possession  of 
her  native  kingdom,  only  escaped  being  captured  by 
Elizabeth  by  the  swiftness  of  her  galley-slaves.  The  young 
and  sensitive  girl  showed  a great  interest  in  the  slaves 
chained  to  the  oars  of  the  royal  galley,  interceded  on 
their  behalf,  and  ordered  that  none  of  them  should  be 
struck  or  ill-treated  while  she  was  on  board.  Many  of 
her  unfortunate  slaves  may  have  been  of  gentle  birth 
and  breeding  ; John  Knox,  the  great  reformer  and  Mary’s 
greatest  enemy,  had  been  for  two  years  a galley-slave  him- 
self, and  the  immortal  author  of  “ Don  Quixote  ” pulled 
an  oar  on  a pirate  ship  for  four  long  years.  Who  can 
realise  to  its  fullest  extent  the  mortal  agony  suffered  for 
live  thousand  years  by  these  slaves  chained  to  the  oars, 
whose  name  was  synonymous  for  all  that  is  most 
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horrible  and  degrading,  whose  countless  millions  must  have 
included  thousands  upon  thousands  of  well-bred  and  well 
educated  men,  many  of  high  social  standing  or  rank, 
some  of  them,  as  we  know,  the  very  keenest  intellects 
of  their  age  ? In  sheer  horror  it  left  the  American 
slavery  far  behind  ; and  yet  we  do  not  owe  the  removal 
of  this  curse,  that  afflicted  humanity  for  fifty  centuries 
or  more,  to  any  humanitarian  impulse  or  propaganda  ; 
the  inhuman  practice  died  out  in  the  end  merely  because 
improvements  in  the  science  of  navigation  superseded  it. 

The  abolition  of  maritime  slavery  was  soon  followed 
by  a very  necessary  alteration  in  the  fabric  of  our  ships. 
Instead  of  always  adding  a little,  they  were  made  more 
manageable,  early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  by  removing 
the  high  forecastles  and  poops,  which  resembled  those  of 
unwieldy  Chinese  junks.  Until  that  date  ships  looked 
exactly  like  two  small  houses  joined  together  by  a narrow 
yard  and  surmounted  by  four  tall  masts  with  huge  sails 
painted  with  armorial  bearings.  We  sometimes  see 
miniature  models  in  silver  of  full-rigged  ships  of  that  type, 
dainty  and  picturesque  ornaments  on  dining-tables  or  in 
silversmiths’  shops.  Very  pretty,  too,  it  is  to  see  high  up 
amongst  the  rafters  in  the  dim  twilight  of  Continental 
churches  such  dainty  wooden  models  of  ships  hanging 
between  the  cobwebs  of  ages,  as  Ex  Votos  or  small  but 
glorious  reminders  of  fights  well  fought.  It  is  perhaps 
as  well  that  we  do  not  do  that  sort  of  thing  any  more, 
for  models  of  our  modern  men-of-war  would  not  look 
half  so  picturesque  as  these  tiny  brown  toys  with  their 
delicate  tracery  of  masts  and  spars,  yards  and  ropes.  We 
say,  perhaps  with  truth,  that  our  modern  war-vessels  are 
in  their  very  ugliness  emblems  of  massive  power  and 
strength  ; but  paradoxical  as  it  may  sound,  we  are  no 
judges  of  contemporary  questions,  for  our  descendants  will 
surely  not  admire  our  Minotaurs  and  Devastations,  and 
the  subjects  of  Henry  VIL  thought  very  kindly  of  the 
Great  Harry  with  her  two  houses,  her  tier  upon  tier  of 
little  doors  and  windows  with  carved  scrollwork,  with 
painted  sails  and  flagstaffs  fore  and  aft,  with  the  ungainly 
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neck  and  head  of  some  sea-serpent  stretched  out  in  front 
as  a defiant  figurehead.  They,  too,  never  saw  the  like 
of  it  in  power  and  strength  before. 

The  formidable  and  invincible  Armada  of  Philip  of 
Spain  was  handsomely  painted  and  upholstered,  with  silver 
statuettes  of  saints,  coloured  lanterns,  silken  hangings, 
whiffs  of  incense  and  other  un-English  paraphernalia. 
And  it  came  to  a bad  end  ; but  it  was  bad  seamanship,  not 
its  likeness  to  Cleopatra’s  Barge  in  magnificence,  in 
colouring  and  in  gilt,  that  did  the  mischief.  With  an 
Admiral  like  Medina  Sidonia,  who  earnestly  begged  his 
sovereign  to  spare  him  the  unwelcome  honour  because  of 
his  utter  ignorance  of  the  sea  and  of  ships,  an  Armada  as 
powerful  and  as  ugly  as  our  Channel  Fleet  would  have 
come  to  grief.  In  those  happy-go-lucky  days  anybody  of 
sufficient  rank  with  some  military  experience  on  shore 
was  supposed  good  enough  to  command  a fleet.  This 
was  one  of  the  things,  like  playing  the  violin,  which 
people  did  not  know  whether  they  could  do  unless  they 
tried.  Prince  Rupert  acted  as  general  on  land  and  as 
admiral  at  sea  ; Blake  was  a cavalry  officer  at  Taunton 
and  a sailor  on  the  Tagus  ; but  what  would  we  now  think 
of  Lord  Kitchener  as  Commander  of  the  Mediterranean 
Fleet  ? We  do  not  say  he  could  not  do  it  if  he  tried, 
but  it  would  certainly  have  been  expected  of  him  in  the 
seventeenth  century. 

An  unromantic  and  slightly  ludicrous  feature  made 
matters  even  worse  for  the  Armada,  for  Sidonia  was 
accused  of  being,  to  some  extent,  a coward.  He  antici- 
pated our  ironclads  by  making  his  state  cabin,  not  his 
ship,  bullet-proof  by  padding  its  walls  with  bales  of  wool, 
and  when  the  fight  was  getting  too  hot  he  retired  to  that 
safe  corner  to  say  his  prayers.  An  admiral  must  do  that 
like  everybody  else,  but  there  is  a time  for  everything. 
“ A mismanaged  affair,”  said  Philip,  “ but  Providence 
clearly  did  not  mean  it  to  succeed,  or  it  would  have  suc- 
ceeded in  spite  of  you,  so  there’s  no  more  to  be  said.” 
This  is  how  the  devout  king  worked  it  out  for  himself, 
and  how,  in  some  more  carefully  chosen  words,  he 
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actually  explained  the  disaster  to  his  faithful  subjects 
under  the  sign  manual.  This  made  the  muddle  worse,  for 
everybody  knew  that  the  ill-fated  expedition  started  under 
the  special  care  and  guidance  of  Providence  to  re-establish 
the  true  faith  in  Great  Britain.  There  may  have  been  a 
Spaniard  here  and  there  who  puzzled  over  this  provi- 
dential change  of  mind,  but  the  Inquisition  was  always 
ready  to  explain  such  small  theological  difficulties. 
Sidonia  was  allowed  to  go  home  to  cultivate  his  vineyard 
in  peace,  vowing  by  all  his  gods  that  no  king  on  earth 
would  ever  again  make  him  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships. 

The  clumsy  but  magnificent  galleons  of  Spain  were  a 
wonderful  advance  on  the  quaint-looking  craft  of  the 
twelfth  century  as  depicted  in  the  Bayeux  Tapestry. 
Curiously  like  a war  canoe  of  the  South  Sea  Islanders  was 
the  ship  in  which  Harold  crossed  the  Channel.  It  reared 
a monstrous  figurehead  both  fore  and  aft,  the  sides  of  the 
open  boat  were  lined  symmetrically  with  the  shields  of  his 
knights,  and  the  short  mast  carried  quite  at  the  top  a 
cross  beam  or  yard  of  equal  length. 

The  Angevin  and  Plantagenet  kings,  having  their 
possessions  on  both  sides  of  the  Channel,  continually 
dragged  their  unfortunate  queens  and  womenfolk  across 
in  open  boats  like  that  of  Harold.  Princes  and  princesses, 
knights,  vijleins,  even  butchers,  sat  together  on  the 
benches  through  the  tedious  journey,  and  when  part  of 
the  crew  was  drunk,  as  happened  on  the  "Blanche  Nef 
or  White  Ship  on  a memorable  occasion,  the  horrors  of 
such  a Channel  passage,  sometimes  extending  over  several 
days,  cannot  easily  be  reconciled  to  our  ideas  of  regal 
state  and  comfort.  The  passengers  on  the  Blanche  Nef^ 
the  best  ship  of  the  Norman  fleet,  which  sailed  or,  rather, 
rowed  from  Barfleur  in  wintry  weather,  November  25, 
A.D.  1120,  were,  however,  soon  out  of  their  misery. 
Prince  William,  heir  to  the  British  Crown  and  too  gay  a 
spark,  made  the  sailors  drunk  and  then  insisted  on  their 
rowing  as  fast  as  they  could,  with  the  consequence  that 
the  ship  struck  a rock  almost  in  the  same  waters  where 
the  unfortunate  steamer  Hilda  was  recently  lost,  and  all 
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the  princes,  princesses,  earls  and  barons  perished,  the 
only  survivor,  picked  off  the  mast,  being  a butcher  from 
Rouen.  King  Stephen  of  England  (not  yet  king  then) 
should  have  been  on  board,  and  he  actually  was  on  board 
before  the  ill-fated  ship  left  Barfleur  ; but  he  very  sensibly 
got  out  again,  saying  : “ It  was  too  crowded  with  fools 
for  him  ! ” 

This  vivid  picture  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
Middle  Ages  shows  very  distinctly  that  however  semi- 
barbaric  its  surroundings  may  have  been,  human  nature 
was  then  very  much  the  same  as  it  is  now.  The  hesitation 
of  the  cautious  Stephen  could  easily  be  matched  to-day. 

It  sometimes  happened  that  shipbuilders  builded  better 
than  they  knew.  Did  the  master  who  constructed 
Nelson’s  Victory  anticipate  her  glorious  career,  or  foresee 
that  she  would  be  held  in  veneration  until  not  a beam  or 
a plank  of  her  will  hold  together  ^ Whei;i  they  built  a poor 
little  junk — it  was  little  better — for  Amerigo  Vespucci, 
they  little  thought  she  would  navigate  unknown  seas, 
land  at  islands  and  continents  never  before  known  to 
exist,  and  that  their  small  Victoria  would  finally  hang 
bodily  (at  least  all  that  was  left  of  her)  for  future  ages  to 
admire  and  to  wonder  at,  high  up  in  the  cathedral  of 
Lisbon.  The  gratitude  of  King  Emanuel  of  Portugal  went 
that  length  and  could  go  no  further,  for  not  a penny  that 
he  promised  did  he  ever  give  the  great  circumnavigator 
who  added  so  much  to  his  glory  and  dominions.  This 
economical  monarch  gave  Vasco  di  Gama,  before  he 
started  in  another  direction  from  Vespucci,  plenty  of 
letters  of  introduction  that  cost  him  nothing  to  all  the 
sovereigns  of  the  States  where  Vasco  might  touch  on  his 
voyage.  To  do  the  thing  thoroughly  well,  he  even  gave 
him  one  for  Prester  John  ! This  was,  as  everybody  now 
knows,  a Christian  Pontiff-Ruler  in  Asia  who  only  existed 
in  the  heated  and  credulous  imagination  of  the  Middle 
Ages  and  never  had  any  corporeal  existence,  neither  he 
nor  his  realm,  but  they  felt  as  certain  of  him  as  they  did 
of  the  King  of  Jerusalem.  The  address  of  that  letter 
must  have  puzzled  the  king  and  his  council  somewhat. 
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We  like  to  imagine  them  gravely  and  thoughtfully  biting 
the  ends  of  their  quill  pens,  and  finally  deciding  to  omit 
the  address  altogether,  a wrong  one  being  worse  than 
none  at  all.  In  those  days  kings  sometimes  sent  propitia- 
tory presents  to  foreign  potentates  for  whose  existence 
they  often  had  only  the  word  of  some  wandering  sailor 
of  doubtful  veracity.  Geography  was  still  in  its  infancy, 
and  the  maps  of  the  time  that  have  been  preserved  for  us 
are  delightfully  vague.  When  a map-maker  had  drawn 
as  many  lands  as  he  was  reasonably  certain  of,  he  gravely 
printed  in  small  letters  in  the  outlying  open  spaces  still 
left  on  the  parchment  the  tantalising  legend,  Hie  sunt  leones 
— “ here  there  are  lions  ” — as  if  to  say  he  could  not  be 
expected  to  go  exploring  there  at  the  price.  Well,  for  all 
that,  one  is  sorry  somehow  not  to  live  in  times  of  such 
quaint  good  faith,  and  we  are  not  in  a position  to  throw 
stones  at  the  Portuguese  ; for  improbable  as  it  may  seem, 
a Queen  of  England  once  sent  a letter,  unaddressed,  to 
Alphonso  V.  of  Portugal,  because  she  did  not  even  know 
his  name  ! Neither  Queen  Margaret,  the  central  figure  in 
the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  and  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
women  of  her  age,  nor  her  minister  or  secretary,  Sir  John 
Fortescue,  knew  the  name  of  the  prince  who  had  already 
occupied  the  Portuguese  throne  for  thirty  years  ! Sir 
John  sent  the  queen’s  letter  under  cover  to  the  Earl  of 
Ormonde,  then  in  Portugal,  asking  him  to  address  it  for 
them,  in  these  words  : “ My  lorde,  because  we  know  not 
verily  the  King  of  Portugal’s  name,  the  queen’s  letter 
hath  no  superscription  ...”  The  innocent  ignorance 
of  the  Middle  Ages  could  not  be  more  happily  illustrated. 

Mention  of  Vasco  di  Gama’s  small  Victoria  recalls  the 
fact  that  Columbus  discovered  America,  or,  rather,  the 
adjacent  islands,  with  three  little  ships,  only  one  of  them 
being  so  complete  a ship  as  to  have  a deck  ! But  he  was 
very  proud  of  his  Lilliputian  fleet,  and  refused  to  hoist 
his  flag  on  the  wonderful  flagship  that  had  a real  deck  on 
it  unless  the  king,  his  master,  conferred  the  title  of  Lord 
High  Admiral  on  him,  which  was  accordingly  done.  It 
was  the  time  of  rowing-galleys  still,  but  they  could  not 
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trust  to  rowing,  having  a vague  idea  that  it  was  rather  far, 
though  how  far  or  where  they  were  going  they  did  not 
exactly  know.  It  was  a most  romantic  undertaking,  only 
equalled  perhaps,  if  we  could  realise  it,  by  the  startling  con- 
trast presented  by  the  marvel  of  the  floating  palace  of  to-day 
with  her  electric  lights,  smoking-rooms,  drawing-rooms  and 
table  (Thotey  her  wireless  connection  with  the  shore,  her  five 
storeys  of  sumptuous  cabins,  her  captain’s  knowledge  to 
within  a few  minutes  of  the  precise  hour  and  day  when 
she  will  land  her  hundreds  of  passengers  in  that  same 
New  World,  then  a wilderness  peopled  by  tribes  of 
savages,  reached  after  months  of  anxious  travel,  now  one 
of  the  most  powerful  States  on  this  globe,  reached  in  a 
comfortable  and  safe  journey  of  some  six  days.  We 
think  nothing  of  it,  it  is  a commonplace  every-day  event 
for  us,  but  what  romance  of  the  Arabian  Nights  could 
exceed  it  in  the  eyes  of  Columbus. 

Within  the  comparatively  short  time  of  four  hundred 
years,  a more  startling  change  has  taken  place  on  the 
high  seas  than  in  all  the  preceding  four  thousand  years 
put  together,  for  they  were  ages  of  painfully  slow  develop- 
ment. The  Egyptian  Pharaohs  of  3000  b.c.,  would  not 
have  been  beyond  measure  astonished  by  the  small  carvels  of 
Columbus,  but  imagine  Columbus  on  the  bridge  of  the 
ss.  Carmania  going  to  America  once -more  ! The  bridge 
indeed  would  be  the  safest  place  for  him  ; before  the 
engine-rooms  and  the  mighty  furnaces  the  admiral  would 
cross  himself  and  recoil  in  horror  as  from  hellish  devilry 
and  enchantment ; lost  in  the  confusing  streets  and 
lanes  of  cabins,  he  would,  as  in  a bewildering  nightmare, 
struggle  on  his  way  up  to  the  fifth  floor,  the  fifth  level  of 
this  perplexing  dream-city,  and  when  safe  at  last  on  the 
bridge  and  upper  deck,  under  the  dome  of  heaven,  more 
perplexed  than  ever  by  a sudden  return  to  the  fifteenth 
century  at  the  sight  of  the  old  familiar  stars  and  well- 
known  constellations  ; no  change  there  since  his  day  ; 
there  at  last  the  puzzled  ghost  would  feel  at  home  again. 

But  a hurried  glance  at  the  heavens  would  reveal  to  the 
wondering  high  admiral  that  the  course  of  this  enchanted 
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ship  was  rather  too  much  North  if  bound  for  his  America. 
In  his  time  they  headed  their  tiny  ships  further  South,  to 
strike  the  Caribbean  coast  or  the  Gulf  of  Mexico — of 
North  America  he  knew  nothing.  Perhaps,  thinks  the 
troubled  ghost,  we  are  going  out  of  our  way  for  fear  of 
pirates — what  must  pirates  be  like  in  these  marvellous 
days.^  It  is  an  unmixed  blessing  that  these  once  so 
dreaded  pests  have  not  been  equally  developed,  though  an 
adventurous  spirit  like  Columbus  would  perchance  miss 
and  regret  the  excitement  caused  by  these  gentry,  for 
whom  in  his  time  he  had  to  keep  such  a keen  look-out. 
These  interesting  sea-robbers,  corsairs  or  buccaneers,  were 
not  all  Turks  or  Algerines  ; English  pirates — it  may 
come  to  some  as  a patriotic  shock — but  English  pirates 
contrived  to  give  a remarkably  good  account  of  them- 
selves in  days  gone  by.  The  celebrated  and  veracious 
Scaliger  mentions,  fortunately  only  in  Latin,  that  no 
pirates  were  superior  to  the  English  variety.  But  they 
have  long  since  been  improved  ofF  the  surface  of  the  sea. 
Practical  times,  when  they  came,  did  not  allow  of  a calling 
that  had  nothing  but  its  picturesque  appearance  in  its 
favour,  and  the  dreaded  black  flag,  ornamented,  if  the 
pirate  was  a man  of  taste,  with  a white  skull  and  cross- 
bones,  is  now  seen  no  more,  which  from  a purely  romantic 
point  of  view  is  matter  of  regret.  The  grey  sea  is  now 
crowded  with  ships  as  grey,  floating  factory-like  struc- 
tures, practical  to  the  last  screw  and  bolt,  but  without 
colour  or  beauty  of  any  kind,  whereas  the  pirate  craft 
with  its  orange-tinted  lateen  sail,  its  shining  brass 
carronades,  its  picturesque  ruflians  armed  to  the  teeth, 
was  a thing  of  beauty — seen  from  a distance.  At  close 
quarters  the  expression  “ armed  to  the  teeth  ” was  a trifle 
too  literally  true,  for  the  perfect  pirate  is  always  repre- 
sented as  carrying  for  convenience  a naked  sword  or 
cutlass  between  his  teeth.  They  lingered,  wholly  super- 
fluous, for  a little  on  the  stage  of  the  high  seas  within 
recent  times  under  the  name  ot  privateers,  and  in  the 
earlier  transition  days  they  were  still  dangerous  enough. 
Sir  Francis  Drake,  the  ‘‘  Dragon  so  much  feared  by  the 
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Spaniard,  was,  during  a great  part  of  his  glorious  career, 
long  before  he  developed  into  a knighted  admiral,  the  best 
pirate  we  ever  had.  It  is  true  that  some  of  his  notorious 
plundering  was  done  under  letters  of  marque,  under  cover 
of  a commission  as  privateer  from  Queen  Elizabeth  ; but 
the  line  between  an  honest  privateer  and  a dishonest  pirate 
was  always  a fine  one,  and  never  very  clearly  drawn  in  his 
case.  It  is  certain  that  when  Drake  took  a ship  or  a town 
he  first  plundered  it  on  his  own  account  and  then  took 
possession  of  what  he  did  not  want  for  Queen  Elizabeth. 
One  has  a kind  of  suspicion  that  the  piratical  navy  of  the 
Dey  of  Algiers  must  have  been  worked  very  much  on  the 
same  mutual  and  convenient  lines,  under  circumstances  of 
blood-curdling  romance  such  as  we  shall  see  no  more,  for 
in  1816  Lord  Exmouth  bombarded  the  city  of  Algiers  as  a 
final  and  this  time  quite  efficient  protest.  • In  any  case, 
since  in  the  year  1864  the  last  five  pirates  were  hanged  in 
London,  the  captain  of  the  Carmania  can  now  take  his 
floating  hotel  from  one  port  to  another  without  fear  of 
meeting  anything  colourably  pretty  on  the  way  at  all, 
except  perhaps  a dainty  yacht  or  two. 

If  we  regret  the  loss  of  our  elegant  frigates  and 
schooners,  gliding  with  all  sails  set  like  gigantic  but 
graceful  white  birds  over  the  surface  of  the  blue  sea,  our 
pleasure  yachts  are  still  as  full  of  grace  in  line  and  in 
motion  as  the  seagulls  of  our  shores.  And  if  we  grumble 
at  the  clumsy  and  unromantic  appearance  of  our  battle- 
ships, let  us  remember  that  scene  at  Spithead  in  which 
they  took  part,  a scene  as  impressively  romantic  as  any 
ever  recorded  in  history,  when  the  Dead  Queen  of  the 
Sea  passed  slowly,  and  proudly  to  the  last,  between  the 
sombre  lines  of  the  mightiest  fleet  this  world  has  ever 
seen,  to  the  thunder  of  its  floating  fortresses  and  with  the 
miles»long  canopy  of  its  cannon-smoke  as  a funeral  pall. 
No  pageant  of  former  ages,  fantastic  in  colour  and  gilt, 
ever  matched  this  solemn  and  majestic  scene.  It  was  as 
touching  and  as  beautiful  in  thought  as  it  was  imposing 
in  realisation,  incidentally  proving  that  men  of  this  our 
dark  and  colourless  but  “ true  and  tender  ” North  are 
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not  so  entirely  devoid  of  poetry  and  imagination  as  they 
are  supposed  to  be  in  this  eminently  practical  age. 

Our  ships  are,  after  all,  only  a part  of  our  mysterious, 
incomprehensible  life  here  below.  We  can  never  under- 
stand it  in  the  slightest  if  we  do  not  continually  bear  in 
mind  that  the  present  has  no  existence  except  as  a flashing 
instant  connecting  the  long  past  with  the  longer  future. 
Somewhere  on  that  long  line  which  connects  the  birch  canoe 
with  the  coming  “ aerial  navies  grappling  in  the  central 
blue,”  we  have  to  place  the  Carmania  of  the  merchant 
and  the  Black  Prince  of  the  royal  navy,  with  the  full 
and  uncomfortable  knowledge,  amongst  so  much  that  is 
uncertain,  that  the  ships  of  which  we  are  now  so  reasonably 
proud  will  be  thought  “ very  funny,  you  know,”  in  times 
to  come.  But  the  glamour,  the  glory  and  ‘romance  of 
life  will  ever  be  the  same.  They  reside  in  ourselves,  not 
in  our  creations  and  environment.  Columbus’s  carvels 
were  “ funny,”  but  the  great  Genoese  never  will  be,  and 
we  may  feel  confident  that  some  great  victorious  admiral 
of  the  thirtieth  century,  while  he  laughs  at  the  old  and 
rare  prints  and  models  of  the  year  1906,  and  though  his 
single  flagship  might  blow  out  of  the  water  in  five  minutes 
the  united  navies  of  the  England  and  Japan  of  to-day, 
will  be  proud  to  consider  himself  the  equal  of  the 
Nelsons  and  Togos  of  that  dim  and  curious  past  which 
somehow  is  our  present. 


Thoughts  and  my  Second 
Thoughts 

(i)  Prophety  Priest  and  King. 

The  little  theatrical  company  I write  my  plays 
for  had  come  to  a west  of  Ireland  town 
and  was  to  give  a performance  in  an  old  ball- 
room, for  there  was  no  other  room  big  enough. 
I went  there  from  a neighbouring  country  ^ house 
and  arriving  a little  before  the  players  tried  to 
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open  a window.  My  hands  were  black  with  dirt 
in  a moment  and  presently  a pane  of  glass  and  a 
part  of  the  window  frame  came  out  in  my  hands. 
Everything  in  this  room  was  half  in  ruins,  the  rotten 
boards  cracked  under  my  feet,  and  our  new  proscenium 
and  the  new  boards  of  the  platform  looked  out  of  place, 
and  yet  the  room  was  not  really  old,  in  spite  of  the 
musicians’  gallery  over  the  stage.  It  had  been  built  by 
some  romantic  or  philanthropic  landlord  some  three  or 
four  generations  ago,  and  was  a memory  of  we  knew 
not  what  unfinished  scheme. 

From  there  I went  to  look  for  the  players  and  called 
for  information  on  a young  priest,  who  had  invited 
them,  and  taken  upon  himself  the  finding  of  an 
audience.  He  lived  in  a high  house  with  other  priests, 
and  as  I went  in  I noticed  with  a whimsical  pleasure 
a broken  pane  of  glass  in  the  fan-light  over  the  door, 
for  he  had  once  told  me  the  story  of  an  old  woman 
who  a good  many  years  ago  quarrelled  with  the  bishop, 
got  drunk,  and  hurled  a stone  through  the  painted 
glass.  He  was  a clever  man,  who  read  Meredith  and 
Ibsen,  but  some  of  his  books  had  been  packed  in  the 
fire-grate  by  his  housekeeper,  instead  of  the  customary 
view  of  an  Italian  lake  or  the  coloured  tissue-paper. 
The  players,  who  had  been  giving  a performance  in  a 
neighbouring  town,  had  not  yet  come,  or  were  unpacking 
their  costumes  and  properties  at  the  hotel  he  had 
recommended  them.  We  should  have  time,  he  said, 
to  go  through  the  half-ruined  town  and  to  visit  the 
convent  schools  and  the  cathedral,  where,  owing  to 
his  influence,  two  of  our  young  Irish  sculptors  had  been 
set  to  carve  an  altar  and  the  heads  of  pillars.  I had 
only  heard  of  this  work,  and  I found  its  strangeness  and 
simplicity — one  of  them  had  been  Rodin’s  pupil — could 
not  make  me  forget  the  meretriciousness  of  the  architec- 
ture and  the  commercial  commonplace  of  the  inlaid 
pavements.  The  new  movement  had  seized  on  the 
cathedral  midway  in  its  growth,  and  the  worst  of  the 
old  and  the  best  of  the  new  were  side  by  side  without 
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any  sign  of  transition.  The  convent  school  was,  as 
other  like  places  have  been  to  me — a long  room  in  a 
workhouse  hospital  at  Portumna,  in  particular — a delight 
to  the  imagination  and  the  eyes.  A new  floor  had  been 
put  into  some  ecclesiastical  building  and  the  light  from 
a great  mullioned  window,  cut  off  at  the  middle,  fell 
aslant  upon  rov/s  of  clean  and  seemingly  happy  children. 
The  nuns,  who  show  in  their  own  convents,  where  they 
can  put  what  they  like,  a love  of  what  is  mean  and 
pretty,  make  beautiful  rooms  where  the  regulations 
compel  them  to  do  all  with  a few  colours  and  a few 
flowers.  I think  it  was  that  day,  but  am  not  sure,  that 
I had  lunch  at  a convent  and  told  fairy  stories  to  a 
couple  of  nuns,  and  I hope  it  was  not  mere  politeness 
that  made  them  seem  to  have  a child’s  interest  in 
such  things. 

A good  many  of  our  audience,  when  the  curtain  went 
up  in  the  old  ball-room,  were  drunk,  but  all  were 
attentive  for  they  had  a great  deal  of  respect  for  my 
friend  and  there  were  other  priests  there.  Presently  the 
man  at  the  door  opposite  to  the  stage  strayed  off  some- 
where and  I took  his  place  and  when  boys  came  up 
offering  two  or  three  pence  and  asking  to  be  let  into 
the  sixpenny  seats  I let  them  join  the  melancholy  crowd. 
The  play  professed  to  tell  of  the  heroic  life  of  ancient 
Ireland  but  was  really  full  of  sedentary  refinement  and 
the  spirituality  of  cities.  Every  emotion  was  made  as 
dainty  footed  and  dainty  fingered  as  might  be,  and  a 
love  and  pathos,  where  passion  had  faded  into  sentiment, 
emotions  of  pensive  and  harmless  people,  drove  shadowy 
young  men,  through  the  shadows  of  death  and  battle.  I 
watched  it  with  growing  rage.  It  was  not  my  own  work, 
but  I have  sometimes  watched  my  own  work  with  a 
rage  made  all  the  more  salt  in  the  mouth  from  being 
half  despair.  Why  should  we  make  so  much  noise 
about  ourselves  and  yet  have  nothing  to  say  that  was 
not  better  said  in  that  workhouse  dormitory,  where  a 
few  flowers  and  a few  coloured  counterpanes  and  the 
coloured  walls  had  made  a severe  and  gracious  beauty  ? 
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Presently  the  play  was  changed  and  our  comedian 
began  to  act  a little  farce,  and  when  I saw  him 
struggle  to  wake  into  laughter  an  audience,  out  of 
whom  the  life  had  run  as  if  it  were  water,  I rejoiced, 
as  I had  over  that  broken  window-pane.  Here  was 
something  secular,  abounding,  even  a little  vulgar,  for 
he  was  gagging  horribly,  condescending  to  his  audience, 
though  not  without  contempt. 

We  had  our  supper  in  the  priest’s  house,  and  a 
government  official  who  had  come  down  from  Dublin, 
partly  out  of  interest  in  this  attempt  to  educate 
the  people,”  and  partly  because  it  was  his  holiday  and 
it  was  necessary  to  go  somewhere,  entertained  us  with 
little  jokes.  Somebody,  not  I think  a priest,  talked 
of  the  spiritual  destiny  of  our  race  and  praised  the 
night’s  work,  for  the  play  was  refined  and  the  people 
really  very  attentive,  and  he  could  not  understand  my 
discontent ; but  presently  he  was  silenced  by  the  patter 
of  jokes. 

I had  my  breakfast  by  myself  the  next  morning, 
for  the^  players  had  got  up  in  the  middle  of  the  night 
and  driven  some  ten  miles  to  catch  an  early  train 
to  Dublin,  and  were  already  on  their  way  to  their 
shops  and  offices.  I had  brought  the  visitor’s  book  of 
the  hotel  to  turn  over  its  pages  while  waiting  for  my 
bacon  and  eggs,  and  found  several  pages  full  of  obsceni- 
ties, scrawled  there  some  two  or  three  weeks  before,  by 
Dublin  visitors  it  seemed,  for  a notorious  Dublin  street 
was  mentioned.  It  had  not  seemed  worth  while  to  tear 
out  the  page  or  block  out  the  lines,  and  as  I put  the 
book  away  impressions  that  had  been  drifting  through 
my  mind  for  months  rushed  up  into  a single  thought. 

If  we  poets  are  to  move  the  people,  we  must  re-* 
integrate  the  human  spirit  in  our  imagination.  The 
English  have  driven  away  the  kings,  and  turned  the 
prophets  into  demagogues  and  you  cannot  have  health 
among  a people  if  you  have  not  prophet,  priest  and 
king.” 
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(2)  Personality  and  the  Intellectual  Essences, 

My  work  in  Ireland  has  continually  set  this  thought 
before  me,  ‘‘How  can  I make  my  work  mean  something 
to  vigorous  and  simple  men  whose  attention  is  not  given 
to  art  but  to  a shop,  or  teaching  in  a National  School, 
or  dispensing  medicine  ? ” I had  not  wanted  to 
“ elevate  them  ” or  educate  them,”  as  these  words 
are  understood,  but  to  make  them  understand  my 
vision,  and  I had  not  wanted  a large  audience,  certainly 
not  what  is  called  a national  audience,  but  enough  people 
for  what  is  accidental  and  temporary  to  lose  itself  in  the 
lump.  In  England  where  there  has  been  so  much 
systematic  education  and  so  many  changing  activities 
one  only  escapes  from  crudities  and  temporary  interests 
among  students,  but  here  there  is  the  right  audience 
could  one  but  get  its  ears.  I have  always  come  to  this 
certainty,  what  moves  natural  men  in  the  art  is  what 
moves  them  in  life,  and  that  is,  intensity  of  personal 
life,  intonations  that  show  them  in  a book  or  in  a play, 
the  strength,  the  essential  moment  of  a man  who  would 
be  exciting  in  the  market  or  at  the  dispensary  door. 
They  must  go  out  of  the  theatre  with  the  strength  they 
live  by  strengthened  with  looking  upon  some  passion 
that  could,  whatever  its  chosen  way  of  life,  strike  down 
an  enemy,  fill  a long  stocking  with  money  or  move  a 
girl’s  heart.  They  have  not  much  to  do  with  the  specu- 
lations of  science,  though  they  have  a little,  or  with  the 
speculations  of  metaphysics,  though  they  have  a little. 
Their  legs  will  tire  on  the  road  if  there  is  nothing  in 
their  hearts  but  vague  sentiment,  and  though  it  is 
charming  to  have  an  affectionate  feeling  about  Rowers, 
that  will  not  pull  the  cart  out  of  the  ditch.  An  exciting 
person,  whether  the  hero  of  a play  or  the  maker  of 
poems,  will  display  the  greatest  volume  of  personal 
energy,  and  this  energy  must  seem  to  come  out  of  the 
body  as  out  of  the  mind.  We  must  say  to  ourselves 
continually  when  we  imagine  a character,  “ Have  I 
given  him  the  roots,  as  it  were,  of  all  faculties  necessary 
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for  life  ? ” and  only  when  one  is  certain  of  that  may 
one  give  him  the  one  faculty  that  fills  the  imagination 
with  joy.  I even  doubt  if  any  play  had  ever  a great 
popularity  that  did  not  use,  or  seem  to  use,  the  bodily 
energies  of  its  principal  actor  to  the  full.  Villon  the 
robber  could  have  delighted  these  Irishmen  with  plays 
and  songs,  if  he  and  they  had  been  born  to  the  same 
traditions  of  word  and  symbol,  but  Shelley  could  not  ; 
and  as  men  came  to  live  in  towns  and  to  read  printed 
books  and  to  have  many  specialised  activities,  it  has 
become  more  possible  to  produce  Shelleys  and  less  and 
less  possible  to  produce  Villons.  The  last  Villon 
dwindled  into  Robert  Burns  because  the  highest  faculties 
had  faded  (taking  the  sense  of  beauty  with  them)  into 
some  sort  of  vague  heaven  and  left  the  lower  to  lumber 
where  they  best  could.  In  literature,  partly  from  the 
lack  of  that  spoken  word  which  knits  us  to  normal  man, 
we  have  lost  in  personality,  in  our  delight  in  the  whole 
man — blood,imagination,intellect,  running  together — but 
have  found  a new  delight,  in  essences,  in  states  of  mind,  in 
pure  imagination,  in  all  that  comes  to  us  most  easily  in 
elaborate  music.  There  are  two  ways  before  literature 
— upward  into  ever-growing  subtlety,  with  Verhaeren, 
with  Mallarme,  with  Maeterlinck,  until  at  last,  it  may 
be,  a new  agreement  among  refined  and  studious  men 
gives  birth  to  a new  passion,  and  what  seems  literature 
becomes  religion ; or  downward,  taking  the  soul  with  us 
until  all  is  simplified  and  solidified  again.  That  is  the 
choice  of  choices — the  way  of  the  bird  until  common 
eyes  have  lost  us,  or  to  the  market  carts ; but  we  must 
see  to  it  that  the  soul  goes  with  us,  for  the  bird’s  song 
is  beautiful,  and  the  traditions  of  modern  imagination, 
growing  always  more  musical,  more  lyrical,  more  melan- 
choly, casting  up  now  a Shelley,  now  a Swinburne,  now 
a Wagner,  are  it  may  be  the  frenzy  of  those  that  are 
about  to  see,  what  the  magic  hymn  printed  by  the  Abbe 
de  Villars  has  called  the  Crown  of  Living  and  Melodious 
Diamonds.  If  the  carts  have  hit  our  fancy  we  must 
have  the  soul  tight  within  our  bodies,  for  it  has  grown 
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SO  fond  of  a beauty  accumulated  by  subtle  generations 
that  it  will  for  a long  time  be  impatient  with  our  thirst 
for  mere  force,  mere  personality,  for  the  tumult  of  the 
blood.  If  it  begin  to  slip  away  we  must  go  after  it,  for 
ShcUey’s  Chapel  of  the  Morning  Star  is  better  than 
Burns’s  Beer  House — surely  it  was  beer  not  barleycorn — 
except  at  the  day’s  weary  end  ; and  it  is  always  better 
than  that  uncomfortable  place  where  there  is  no  beer, 
the  machine  shop  of  the  realists. 

(3)  ^Musician  and  the  Orator. 

Walter  Pater  says  Music  is  the  type  of  all  the  Arts, 
but  somebody  else,  I forget  now  who,  that  oratory  is 
their  type.  You  will  side  with  the  one  or  the  other 
according  to  the  nature  of  your  energy,  and  I in  my 
present  mood  am  all  for  the  man  who,  with  an  average 
audience  before  him,  uses  all  means  of  persuasion — 
stories,  laughter,  tears,  and  but  so  much  music  as  he 
can  discover  on  the  wings  of  words.  I would  even  avoid 
the  conversation  of  the  lovers  of  music,  who  would 
draw  us  into  the  impersonal  land  of  sound  and  colour, 
and  would  have  no  one  write  with  a sonata  in  his 
memory.  We  may  even  speak  a little  evil  of  musicians, 
having  admitted  that  they  will  see  before  we  do  that 
melodious  crown.  We  may  remind  them  that  the 
housemaid  does  not  respect  the  piano-tuner  as  she  does 
the  plumber  and  of  the  enmity  that  they  have  aroused 
among  all  poets.  Music  is  the  most  impersonal  of 
things  and  words  the  most  personal,  and  that  is  why 
musicians  do  not  like  words.  They  masticate  them  for  a 
long  time,  being  afraid  they  would  not  be  able  to 
digest  them,  and  when  the  words  are  so  broken  and 
softened  and  mixed  with  spittle,  that  they  are  not  words 
any  longer,  they  swallow  them. 

(4)  A Banjo  Player. 

A girl  has  been  playing  on  the  banjo.  She  is  pretty 
and  if  I didn’t  listen  to  her  I could  have  watched  her, 
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and  if  I didn’t  watch  her  I could  have  listened.  Her 
voice,  the  movements  of  her  body,  the  expressions  of 
her  face  all  said  the  same  thing.  A player  of  a different 
temper  and  body  would  have  made  all  different  and 
might  have  been  delighted  in  some  other  way.  A 
moment  not  of  music  only  but  of  life  came  to  its 
perfection.  I was  delighted  and  I did  not  know  why 
until  I thought  “that  is  the  way  my  people,  the 
people  I see  in  the  mind’s  eye,  play  music,  and  I like 
it  because  it  is  all  personal,  as  personal  as  Villon  s 
poetry.”  The  little  instrument  is  quite  light  and  the 
player  can  move  freely  and  express  a joy  that  is  not  of 
the  fingers  and  the  mind  only  but  of  the  whole  being  ; 
and  all  the  while  her  movements  call  up  into  the  mind, 
so  erect  and  natur^  she  is,  whatever  is  most  beautiful  in 
her  daily  life.  Nearly  all  the  old  instruments  were  like 
that,  ever  the  organ  was  once  a little  instrument  and 
when  it  grew  big  our  wise  forefathers  gave  it  to  God 
in  the  cathedrals  where  it  befits  Him  to  be  every- 
thing. But  if  you  sit  at  the  piano  it  is  the  piano, 
the  mechanism,  that  is  the  important  thing,  and  nothing 
of  you  means  anything  but  your  fingers  and  your 
intellect. 


(5)  ^he  Looking-glass. 

I have  just  been  talking  to  a girl  with  a shrill  mono- 
tonous voice  and  an  abrupt  way  of  moving.  She  is 
fresh  from  school  where  they  have  taught  her  history 
and  geography  ‘‘whereby  a soul  can  be  discerned,”  but 
what  is  the  value  of  an  education,  or  even  in  the  long 
run  of  a science,  that  does  not  begin  with  the  personality, 
the  habitual  self,  and  illustrate  all  by  that  } Somebody 
should  have  taught  her  to  speak,  for  the  most  part  on 
whatever  note  of  her  voice  is  most  musical,  and  soften 
those  harsh  notes  by  speaking,  not  singing,  to  some 
stringed  instrument,  taking  note  after  note  and,  as  it 
were,  caressing  her  words  a little  as  if  she  loved  the 
sound  of  them,  and  have  taught  her  after  this  some 
beautiful  pantomimic  dance,  till  it  had  grown  a habit  to 
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live  for  eye  and  ear.  A wise  theatre  might  make  a 
training  in  strong  and  beautiful  life  the  fashion,  teaching 
before  all  else  the  heroic  discipline  of  the  looking-glass, 
for  is  not  beauty,  even  as  lasting  love,  one  of  the  most 
difiicult  of  the  arts  ? 


T’he  Flood  of  Fiction 

AS  long  as  the  world  endures  people  will  itch  to 
hear  a story  ; so  there  is  but  small  fear  the  maker 
of  tales  will  awake  one  morning  to  find  that  no 
one  cares  any  longer  to  listen  to  him.  But,  unhappily, 
there  is  to-day  a growing  tendency  to  divorce  literature 
from  fiction,  and  there  was  more  than  a measure  of  truth 
in  the  rebuke  I heard  administered  at  a library  by  a stately 
and  picturesque  old  lady  to  a greatly  astonished  assistant 
— “ I want  something  to  read,  and  you  have  nothing  here 
but  novels.’'  The  old  lady  did  not  mean  to  imply  that 
there  is  necessarily  nothing  to  read  in  a novel  ; she  is  a 
sensible  woman  and  knows  her  Balzac  far  too  well  to  make 
any  such  mistake.  But  what  she  did  mean  was  that 
among  the  crowds  of  new  books  in  gaily  coloured  bindings 
pushing  and  jostling  each  other  on  the  library  shelves, 
there  was  probably  not  one  she  herself  would  care  to  read 
and,  after  turning  over  the  leaves  of  some  twenty  or 
more,  I was  fain  to  agree  with  her. 

With  the  fall  of  the  leaf — and  even  as  I write,  autumn 
is  upon  us — comes  what  used  to  be  known  in  good  old- 
fashioned  days,  as  the  Book  Season.  To-day,  the  term 
seems  somewhat  inadequate,  for  the  Book  Season  has 
spread  itself  out  until  it  practically  covers  the  length  of 
the  year,  stretching  from  January  to  December  through 
the  advertisement  columns  of  the  newspapers  and  adding 
greatly  to  the  sorrows  and  labours  of  conscientious 
reviewers.  And  the  great  bulk  of  this  enormous  output 
is  fiction — sad  tales,  merry  tales,  tales  with  a moral,  tales 
without  a moral,  tales  we  have  heard  before  and  can  hear 
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again,  tales  that  are  worth  telling  and  tales  that  are  not. 
Of  late  the  attention  of  many  serious-minded  people  has 
been  turned  to  this  question  of  novel  writing  and 
novel  reading.  Sermons  have  been  preached  about  certain 
novels  (with  the  immediate  result  of  greatly  increasing 
the  publishers’  sales  and  the  authors’  reputations),  while 
the  custodians  of  Free  Libraries  are  loudly  deploring  that 
the  books  most  largely  borrowed  are  works  of  contem- 
porary fiction. 

Now  I am  quite  prepared  to  be  told  that  a good  deal 
of  talent  goes  to  the  making  of  some  of  these  novels,  for 
every  week  critics  are  kindly  patting  authors  on  the  back 
and  scattering  compliments  with  generous  hands — “ a 
work  of  decided  promise”  “exceptional  talent”  “ a touch 
of  genius,”  &c. — indeed  genius  is  a term  so  commonly 
used  that  it  is  only  charitable  to  suppose  it  has  taken 
unto  itself  a new  meaning  and  is  not  the  same  word  we 
have  hitherto  consecrated  to  the  giants  of  the  golden 
age.  In  a certain  sense,  however,  the  critics  are  well 
within  their  rights,  for  to-day  we  judge  literature  by  the 
standards  of  commerce.  If  a book  can  fetch  a long  price 
we  argue  (no  doubt  very  sensibly)  that  it  must  possess 
some  solid  merit.  It  was  in  this  spirit  that  a lady 
audaciously  dedicated  her  novel  “ To  the  General  Public, 
the  only  critic  whose  opinion  is  finally  worth  having,” 
and  the  audacity  was,  in  this  instance,  fully  justified  by 
success.  What  an  author  earns  is  seemingly  of  more 
interest  to  the  greater  number  of  his  readers  than  what 
he  writes — the  man  who  can  make  money  is,  they  are 
convinced,  possessed  of  genius  as  distinct  from  talent. 

The  modern  novelist  is  essentially  a man  of  affairs. 
With  admirable  discretion  he  determines  to  study  the 
public  taste  rather  than  observe  the  higher  canons  of  art, 
and  the  public  are  not,  as  a rule,  ungrateful.  Any  one 
could  easily  give  more  than  a dozen  names  of  writers  of 
popular  fiction  whose  yearly  incomes  must  surely  be  sources 
of  absorbing  interest  to  the  keen-eyed  vultures  of  Somerset 
House,  and  whose  prosperity  has  been  largely  responsible 
for  the  birth  of  that  new  and  lucrative  profession,  the 
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literary  agency.  Books  are  written  to-day  with  the 
avowed  object  of  making  money,  and,  say  the  authors,  it 
is  only  the  voice  of  envy  that  can  possibly  find  fault  with 
their  well-deserved  success.  People  will  not  read  a novel 
merely  for  its  style  or  literary  excellence  ; they  wish  to 
be  amused  and  not  instructed ; they  do  not  want  the 
author’s  view  of  life,  but  their  own  commonplace  ideas 
cleverly  presented  to  them  as  in  a mirror,  and  the  older 
writers  with  their  keen  insight  into  the  heart  of  things, 
their  long  kindly  moralisings  between  the  acts,  their  slow- 
moving  pageant  to  the  music  of  laughter  and  tears,  can 
hardly  hope  to  hold  their  own  against  the  latest  popular 
success  : as  a well-known  author  once  said  to  me  with 
an  engaging  air  of  candour  “after  all,  you  know,  it  is 
not  the  best  books  that  sell.” 

It  has  sometimes  been  a matter  of  curiosity  to  me  what 
becomes  of  all  these  greatly  praised  novels  that  are  now 
flooding  the  market.  Do  they  bring  in  handsome  but 
unsuspected  profits  to  their  creators,  or  do  they  only  “ fret 
their  brief  hour  upon  the  stage  ” to  find  their  way  at 
last  to  that  Gehenna  of  writers,  the  shop  of  the 
remainder-man  ^ I have  often  wondered  that  some 
author,  panting  after  realism,  has  not  made  a better  use 
of  the  remainder-man,  for  he  would  serve  as  a handy 
villain,  cheapening  books  (as  is  his  habit)  until  he  finally 
brings  them  down  to  the  lowest  depth  of  degradation 
and  they  are  sold,  by  weight,  as  waste  paper.  But  he  has 
not,  1 believe,  as  yet  found  a place  in  the  fiction  gallery 
of  well-known  characters  where  a new  dress  for  an  old 
friend  would  often  prove  very  attractive. 

Once  upon  a time,  I myself  “ read  ” for  a publishing 
firm  of  high  repute,  and  I was  then  more  often  struck  with 
the  imitative  faculty  of  the  writers  than  with  their 
originality.  So  many  books  bore  a more  than  strong 
resemblance  to  each  other,  while  how  many  plots  have  I 
not  found  to  be  boldly  taken  (without  acknowledgment) 
from  the  French  ! I especially  remember  one  clever  scene 
that  held  me  by  its  force  and  power,  and  yet  was  haunt- 
ingly  reminiscent  of  something  I had  read  before,  like 
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some  old  tune  to  which  I could  not,  for  the  moment, 
give  a name.  Re-reading  my  favourite  Balzac  that 
night  as  a mental  rest-cure  after  the  labours  of  the  day, 
I came  across  the  scene,  to  my  relief  as  well  as  my  dis- 
gust, word  for  word  and  character  for  character.  This  I 
admit  was  an  exceptionally  bad  case,  but  similar  instances 
are  to  be  found,  and  even  reviewers  have  been  sometimes 
caught  napping.  Some  of  the  books  that  passed  through 
my  hands  were  of  a wholly  different  character.  Well 
written  and  replete  with  pretty  fancies  they  only  needed  a 
known  name  to  help  them  to  success.  But  the  fiction- 
loving  public  has  but  little  fancy  for  such  delicate  minia- 
ture painting.  It  greatly  prefers  the  bold  outlines  of  the 
scene  painter  or  the  garish  colours  of  the  poster,  so  it  was 
clearly  impossible  to  risk  failure  by  offering  goods  for  sale 
for  which  there  would  be  but  little  or  no  demand  : 1 could 
only  be  grateful  to  the  authors  for  the  loan  of  their  manu- 
scripts. Sometimes  one  of  these  same  books  eventually 
found  a publisher,  and  I would  watch  its  fate  with  almost 
paternal  interest,  but  1 cannot  recall  a single  instance  where 
one  of  them  was  fortunate  enough  to  find  a public. 

I had  occasion  a few  months  ago  to  ask  for  a novel  at 
a well-managed  lending  library.  Fhe  author  is  a man  of 
some  distinction,  who  (though  he  is  not  one  of  those 
successful  writers  who  sell  their  books  by  the  quarter- 
million)  can  claim  readers  to  the  extent  of  some  odd 
thousands.  The  novel  I wanted  is  one  of  his  best,  and 
I was  a little  surprised  when  the  manager  told  me  he 
would  try  to  get  it  for  me,  but  as  it  was  an  old  book  I 
might  have  to  wait  a little  time.  “ An  old  book  ! ” I 
said,  “why  it  only  came  out  the  other  day.”  The 
manager  corrected  me  ; the  book  must  have  been  out  at 
least  a twelvemonth,  and  then  in  answer  to  my  indignant 
“ Well,  what  of  that  ? ” leaned  over  the  counter  in 
friendly  fashion  to  give  me  a true  history  of  the  life  of 
a novel.  It  was  growing  dusk,  the  shop  for  a wonder 
was  empty,  and  the  gas-light  shone  on  the  backs  of  some 
thousand  or  more  brightly-bound  volumes  that  crowded 
the  shelves  and  were  piled  high  upon  the  counter — some 
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with  the  name  of  a customer  written  on  a narrow  strip  of 
paper  that  hung  from  between  their  leaves  like  the  tongue 
from  a thirsty  dog’s  mouth,  others  as  yet  unclaimed.  A 
sense  of  depression  came  over  me  as  he  poured  out  the 
wisdom  of  his  past  and  vast  experience  for  my  future 
guidance. 

“ A year,”  he  said,  “ is  the  length  of  a book’s  life — 
of  a novel,  1 mean.  If  it  sells  at  all,  it  sells  at  once,  for 
people  will  not  read  old  books  however  good  the  books 
may  be.  They  only  care  for  the  new  ones,  and  it  does 
not  seem  to  matter  what  they  are,  if  only  they  are  new. 
For  my  own  part  I would  far  rather  read  some  of  the  old 
ones — a dozen  years  ago  or  more,  better  books  were 
brought  out.  But  you  cannot  get  people  so  much  as  to 
look  at  them,  for  they  judge  all  books  by  the  dates  on 
the  title-page,  and  so,  as  I said  before,  by  the  end  of  a 
twelvemonth  the  average  book  is  practically  dead.” 

I looked  round  at  the  bookshelves,  filled  (if  this  intel- 
ligent young  man  is  to  be  believed)  with  the  Doomed, 
and  behind  each  volume  I seemed  to  see  the  pale  anxious 
face  of  the  author  listening  dejectedly  to  the  discouraging 
story.  I named  two  literary  artists — “ Their  books  still 
sell,  though  they  are  at  least  a dozen  years  old,  and  yet 
they  can  hardly  be  described  as  popular  authors.”  He 
admitted  that  their  books  still  sold,  but  explained  that 
these  writers  are  now  classics.  They  have  never  had 
what  you  may  call  a big  sale,  but  they  always  go  on 
selling.  And  there  is  nothing  to-day  between  a classic 
and  a popular  success.  A book  has  simply  no  chance  at 
all  unless  it  is  well  pushed  by  the  publisher  and  the 
newspapers,  and  even  then  it  may  not  go.  The  truth  is 
there  are  far  too  many  of  them,  and  if  there  should 
happen  to  be  a good  one  among  them  by  a new  writer, 
as  often  as  not  it  gets  swamped  among  the  rubbish,  and 
some  one  or  other  helps  himself  to  the  best  of  it  for  his 
own  book.  The  publishers  are  partly  to  blame — they 
flood  the  market  with  indifferent  stuff,  and  then  are 
surprised  they  cannot  get  rid  of  it.”  He  spoke  with 
authority  and  with  the  air  of  one  who  politely  declines 
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further  argument  on  a subject  of  which  he  is  a past 
master;  so  I left  the  shop  and  went  out  into  the  mild 
darkness  of  a late  February  afternoon. 

Was  he  right,  this  intelligent  young  man  who  so  ably 
represented  the  purely  commercial  side  of  literature,  and 
beside  whose  experience  my  own  was  but  as  that  of  a 
dilettante  amateur  } I could  at  least  conscientiously  say 
that  the  publishing  house  with  which  I had  once  been 
connected  had  never  “ flooded  the  market  with  indifferent 
stuff,”  but  remembering  those  over-crowded  bookshelves, 
I was  not  wholly  prepared  to  give  the  statement  the  lie 
direct.  In  the  old  times  (to  which  some  of  us  look  back 
with  regret)  a publisher’s  motto  was  “ Few  but  lit,”  a 
motto  then  easy  enough  to  follow.  For  there  were 
giants  in  those  days — long  books  that  came  to  stay  ; and 
to  these  we  now  turn  as  the  standard  of  comparison  by 
which  we  judge  our  writers  of  modern  fiction.  Possibly, 
in  so  doing  we  make  a very  great  mistake.  In  that  far- 
away past,  novels  were  mostly  read  by  cultured  persons 
with  a taste  for  letters,  and  they  were  fortunate  in  finding 
writers  who  could  give  them  what  is  perhaps  best  described 
as  literary  fiction.  But  even  in  matters  of  art,  demand 
will  create  supply,  and  the  times  have  changed.  To-day 
every  one  reads,  and  so,  almost  unconsciously,  popular 
writers  have  learned  to  be  content  to  measure  their  wit, 
not  by  the  monuments  of  classic  eloquence  but  by  the 
intellect  of  their  readers. 

A noted  novelist  is  said  to  have  stated  that  his  only 
ambition  was  to  “ reach  the  great  heart  of  the  people.” 
Now  to  reach  the  great  heart  of  the  people  it  is  before  all 
things  necessary  to  learn  the  language  of  the  people,  and 
in  England  the  speech  of  our  mixed  population  is 
neither  picturesque  nor  poetical.  If  any  one  feels  inclined 
to  dispute  the  truth  of  this  statement,  let  him  mingle  for 
an  hour  or  so  with  a middle-class  holiday  crowd,  or  study 
the  romances  that  find  the  greatest  favour  in  the  work- 
room or  the  kitchen,  for  this  is  the  public  that  has  to  be 
considered — and  seriously  considered  too — by  the  writer 
who  proposes  to  make  his  fortune  out  of  fiction.  I once 
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asked  a country  traveller  to  tell  me  who  were  the  largest 
buyers  of  certain  popular  novels,  and  the  surprising 
answer  came  : “ Well,  publicans  buy  them  for  their  wives.” 
Nor  do  I believe  the  statement  to  be  incorrect. 

This  curious  half-educated  public  has  its  own  preju- 
dices, its  own  opinions,  its  own  code  of  morals,  and  is  as 
widely  divorced  in  sympathy  from  the  intelligent  workman 
who  reads  for  self-improvement,  as  it  is  from  the  scholarly 
man  of  letters  who  frankly  deplores  the  present  condition 
of  things.  It  is  oddly  sensitive  on  many  points,  has  a 
fixed  conviction  that  the  author  is  poking  fun  at  it  if  it 
does  not  understand  all  that  he  is  saying,  and  hotly 
resents  any  quotation  in  a foreign  language  as  possibly 
concealing  some  evil  thought.  But  sentiment  and  plenty 
of  it,  above  all  religious  sentimentality,  never  fails  to 
make  its  appeal  to  the  great  heart  of  the  people,  and  to 
lash  the  vices  of  the  rich  with  a nine-thonged  whip  while 
glibly  praising  the  virtues  of  the  poor  is  an  almost  sure 
road  to  success.  There  is  an  enormous  mass  of  class 
prejudice  among  the  people  that  takes  the  place  of  an 
elemental  critical  faculty,  and  all  writers  of  fiction  would 
do  well  to  bear  this  in  mind.  For  this  strange,  semi- 
merged,  all-powerful  and  ever-increasing  public,  is,  in  the 
matter  of  books,  wonderfully  conservative.  Let  an 
author  once  get  firm  hold  of  their  affections  and  he  is 
safe.  The  cold  wind  of  neglect  will  never  blow  upon 
him,  nor  is  there  any  fear  of  his  audience  melting  away 
to  join  the  crowds  that  may  gather  around  a newer 
showman  with  more  gaily  painted  puppets.  If  only  their 
old  favourite  will  still  speak  to  them  in  the  style  that 
years  ago  made  him  their  hero,  so  long  will  his  faithful 
public  give  him  their  ears.  They  want  no  new  thing, 
but  are  content  with  the  same  lovers,  the  same  villains, 
the  same  adventures,  and  the  same  sentiments  they  have 
already  known  and  approved,  and  new-comers,  wandering 
by  chance  on  to  the  old  pitch,  often  find  it  very  hard  to 
get  an  honest  hearing. 

These  are  the  books  to  which  my  friend  the  librarian 
had  referred  as  the  popular  successes,  and  popular  sue- 
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cesses  they  undoubtedly  are,  but  to  old-fashioned  people 
nourished  on  old-fashioned  literary  prejudices  they  are 
apt  to  prove  a trifle  disconcerting.  Were  the  old 
standards  wrong,  or  has  fiction  (as  we  knew  it)  become 
a dead  art  ? Is  the  length  of  a book’s  life  to  be  strictly 
limited  to  twelve  short  months,  or  is  there  still  more 
reasonable  hope  left  that  it  may  live  on  to  charm  suc- 
cessions of  readers  in  the  years  to  come,  instead  of  being 
flung  on  one  side  like  an  old  glove  as  soon  as  the  date  on 
the  title-page  shows  that  it  can  be  no  longer  described 
as  a new  novel  If  the  librarian’s  tale  be  true,  then 
who  is  to  blame — the  authors,  the  publishers,  or  the 
public  } A writer  in  a weekly  paper  has  boldly  laid  the 
whole  of  the  burden  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  authors. 
They  begin,  he  tells  us,  by  doing  their  best,  and  a vast 
proportion  of  “ first  books  ” now  published  show  some 
promise.  Then  the  authors  get  into  harness,  adjust  their 
collars,  and  write  for  bread  and  butter,  throwing  aside 
their  early  ideals  as  useless,  unmarketable  lumber. 

It  is  never  wise  to  argue  with  an  expert  ; but  though 
this  may  be  true  we  cannot  think  it  sufficiently  accounts 
for  the  dearth  of  purely  literary  work  put  forward  in  the 
guise  of  fiction.  The  public  (as  the  lady  novelist 
boldly  said)  is  the  ultimate  court  of  appeal,  on  the  time- 
honoured  principle  that  the  man  who  pays  the  fiddler 
calls  the  tune,  and  to-day  the  English  public  are  calling 
for  commonplace  tunes.  In  the  island  of  Saints  better 
counsels  prevail,  and  we  have  there  welcomed  the  birth 
of  a new  school  of  literature,  producing  delicate  work 
thaUhas  in  it  (or  so  we  believe)  the  strength  to  live.  But 
so  far  it  has  not  sought  expression  in  a novel.  Still, 
there  is  every  reason  to  hope  that  from  Ireland  may  yet 
arise  a mighty  maker  of  tales  who  will  give  us  a Gaelic 
Comedie  Humaine  and  so  revive,  in  all  its  copious  leisurely 
splendour,  the  art  of  fiction.  When  at  last  this  giant 
shall  come  in  all  the  fulness  of  his  strength  he  will  surely 
not  lack  a multitude  of  hearers. 

I have  been  speaking  lately  on  this  very  subject  of 
modern  fiction  to  a ripe  critic.  “ Some  of  it  is  clever  ” 
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I suggested  tentatively.  “Yes,  far  too  clever”  was  his 
answer.  “ You  want  something  more  than  mere  cleverness 
if  a book  is  to  live.”  I knew  that  he  was  right.  The 
art  concealing  the  art  is  lost  to  us  to-day,  and  talent  is 
all  too  often  blatantly  self-assertive,  and  over-anxious  to 
lead  off  the  applause  : the  mere  pretence  of  modesty  is, 
for  the  moment,  hopelessly  out  of  fashion.  “ But  after 
all,  what  does  it  matter  to  you,”  my  critic  went  on  after 
a brief  pause,  “ whether  a novel  lives  one  year  or  twenty  ? 
You  do  not  propose  to  write  a book,  and  all  these 
authors,  I do  not  doubt,  can  take  very  good  care  of 
themselves.” 

I thought  of  the  rows  of  doomed  volumes — consump- 
tives awaiting  the  doctor’s  verdict — and  this  time  I was 
not  so  sure  that  he  was  right.  And  on  one  point  he  was 
most  certainly  wrong,  for  I have  a very  strong  personal 
interest  in  this  matter.  Every  one  before  they  die,  says 
a wise  old  saw,  should  plant  a tree,  have  a child,  and 
write  a book.  1 must  plead  guilty  to  having  neglected 
the  first  and  second  of  these  old-fashioned  duties,  but  I 
have  accomplished  the  third  and  last- — I have  written  a 
book.  Between  the  wearisome  and  manifold  labours  of 
the  day  I have  found  time — slowly  and  with  Infinite  pains 
—to  write  a romance,  but  not  even  my  best  and  closest 
friend  has  ever  suspected  me  of  such  an  indiscretion. 
Line  by  line,  and  page  by  page  the  book  has  grown,  until 
it  has  become  as  a very  part  of  myself;  its  making  has 
been  the  loving  work  of  years,  and  on  the  very  day  I paid 
that  discouraging  visit  to  the  lending  library  I had  written 
the  last  words  of  the  last  chapter.  Long  ago  I gave  it  a 
name- — “The. Silent  Feet  of  Mary  ” — and  when  a recent 
novel  bearing  the  title  “The  Brown  Eyes  of  Mary”  was 
published,  1 actually  felt  resentful,  as  though  the  author 
had  wantonly  infringed  my  private  law  of  copyright. 
That  I should  change  the  title  of  my  book  was  clearly 
impossible,  Mary  had  lived  so  long  with  me,  I had 
grown  so  well  accustomed  to  her  presence  and  “ the  beat 
of  her  unseen  feet,”  that  to  have  christened  her  afresh 
would  have  seemed  nothing  short  of  sacrilege.  Her  silent 
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feet  had  followed  me  so  faithfully  down  busy  streets  and 
along  lonely  ways  ; had  paused  when  I paused,  hurried 
when  I hurried,  had  been  in  truth  as  the  noiseless  echo  of 
my  own. 

That  the  fiction-reading  public  would  ever  appreciate 
Mary  I could  have  no  reasonable  hope.  She  had  none 
of  the  qualities  that  make  for  success,  forjudged  by  the 
standard  of  contemporary  criticism  she  was  neither  witty, 
amusing,  nor  audacious  ; her  life  had  been  passed  among 
quiet  ways  and  pleasant  places,  and  she  was  not  the 
heroine  of  any  notorious  adventures — who  would  care  to 
follow  the  tread  of  her  silent  feet } A memory  of  the 
books  I had  urged  the  great  publishing  house  to  accept 
came  back  to  me,  and  I knew  only  too  well  that  they 
were  none  of  them  of  kin  to  Mary.  A dozen  or  more 
years  ago  she  might  have  hoped  to  claim  a few  readers, 
but  to-day  she  could  look  for  nothing  better  than  one 
short  year  of  neglect  on  library  shelves  before  she  was 
finally  sold  as  waste  paper. 

To  such  shame  she  should  never  come  ; so,  after  a long 
spell  of  indecision,  on  a dull  sultry  summer  afternoon  I 
slowly  burned  the  manuscript  page  by  page  in  an  empty 
grate,  until  a smouldering  heap  of  charred  paper  was  all  that 
was  left  to  me  of  a most  dear  and  constant  companion. 
As  the  smoke  filled  the  room  half  blinding  and  choking 
me  in  the  hot  heavy  air,  my  old  friend  the  critic  walked 
in  and  asked  me  what  I was  doing. 

I have  been  burning  a book — a novel.”  He  is  not 
a man  of  many  words,  but  he  took  his  pipe  out  of  his 
mouth  and  spoke.  All  that  he  said,  it  might  not  be 
seemly  to  repeat,  but  the  gist  of  the  whole  matter  was 
that  I had  done  a very  wise  thing — that  it  was  a pity 
Other  writers  did  not  offer  up  their  first-born  in  a voluntary 
sacrifice — that  fiction  was  in  a parlous  state,  and  it  was 
highly  improbable  that  I could  have  done  anything  to 
improve  it. 

After  all,  the  public  are  the  real  offenders,”  he  ended, 
“ for  it  is  they  who  are  mainly  responsible  for  the  flood 
of  fiction,”  and  I think,  Mr.  Urban,  that  he  spoke  the  truth. 
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7.30. — Woke  glad  that  the  days  were  growing  appre- 
ciably shorter.  The  trees,  blacken’d  by  the  heats  of 
summer,  make  a restful  background  to  the  sight ; the 
absence  of  the  birds’  song  is  pleasant ; pleasant  too  is  the 
coolness  of  the  morning  and  evening.  The  very  rooks 
go  abroad  to  their  feeding  with  a holiday  air  ; for  there 
is  plenty  of  food  and  only  one  belly  to  fill. 

Spring  is  the  season  of  short  commons,  when  stocks  of 
potatoes  are  low,  and  baker’s  bread  must  be  taken  in  on 
credit  by  housewives  who  too  often  don’t  check  the  baker’s 
bill  deliver’d  at  harvest.  Summer  is  the  season  of  hard 
work  : even  the  idle  man  grows  weary  of  its  procession  of 
colour’d  sights.  But  Autumn,  now  just  touching  us, 
gives  us  not  only  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  but  ease  wherein 
to  enjoy  them,  and  a nice  balance  of  day  and  night. 

8.0. — As  I go  down  to  breakfast  and  eat  my  portion 
of  Canadian  oatmeal,  machine  sown,  reapt  and  garner’d, 
steam’d,  crusht  and  exported  by  machinery,  I am  glad  to 
think  that  men  in  that  iron  land  too  are  affected  by  the 
seasons.  We  had  but  the  day  before  yesterday  a letter 
from  an  Oxford  graduate  who  is  now  a labourer  near 
Winnipeg  ; he  rejoices  in  the  fertility  of  the  earth  there, 
but  expects  to  pass  the  coming  winter  and  early  spring  as 
boot-black  in  some  city  hotel.  It  is  through  such  stages 
that  he  is  on  his  way  to  become  a landed  proprietor. 

We  rail  against  machinery.  But  was  not  the  first 
stone  flung,  was  not  the  first  flint  hatchet  as  pure  a piece 
of  machinery  as  an  American  reaper } And  the  men  who 
first  receiv’d  knocks  from  them  no  doubt  bewail’d  their 
cruel  hardness.  They  lookt  back,  not  so  far  as  their 
uncouth  monkeyhood  ; but  to  the  time  just  behind  them, 
when  men  were  content  to  pick  and  store  soft  fruit  with 
gentle  fingers;  and  forgot  their  defencelessness  before 
wild  beasts.  So  is  it  with  us  : we  look  back  over  an 
interval  of  one  or  two  hundred  years,  and  forget  that 
most  of  the  bad  of  that  time  is  destroy’d  and  forgotten. 
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owing  to  its  inherent  rottenness.  Not  that  it  is  unnatural 
by  any  means  to  look  back,  where  the  prospect  is  good. 
Who  does  not  love  a fair  prospect  } Let  us  be  though 
like  one  of  old  Homer’s  heroes,  looking  both  backward 
and  forward,  and  make  our  future  from  the  past. 

Our  first  reading  after  breakfast  was  the  story  of  Micah 
from  the  Book  of  Judges.  We  thought  that  the  way  in 
which  the  antiquity  of  the  story  shone  through  the 
translation  was  very  remarkable.  But  we  found  that  we 
got  the  sense  of  antiquity,  not  from  the  style,  but  from  a 
number  of  small  details  which  contradict  the  ordinary 
receive’d  story  of  Israel’s  early  days  : as,  for  instance, 

there  was  a young  man  out  of  Bethlehem-Judah  of  the 
family  of  Judah,  who  was  a Levite.” 

After  this  we  read  a part  of  Landor’s  Imaginary  Con- 
versation between  Lucian  and  Timotheus : we  find  it 
difficult  to  read  Landor  aloud:  he  is  very  good  to  the 
reader  alone  in  a chair,  who  can  skip  with  him  from 
sentence  to  sentence,  even  when  he  is  very  concise, 
like  a light  maid  dancing  over  the  stepping-stones  of 
a brook.*  But  an  audience,  however  small,  requires  a 
connected  flow  of  ideas  for  its  pleasure,  and  becomes,  with 
its  glances  of  surprise  and  interrogation,  a foolish  maid 
being  carried  over  the  same  stones,  and  shrieking  at 
every  jump. 

8.45. — To  the  garden  to  do  a little  late  layering  of  carna- 
tions, which  have  done  very  well  this  year,  many  of  them 
being  seedlings.  The  old  clove  has  been  surpass’d  by  a 
cross  between  itself  and  a carnation,  and  sees  itself 
supplanted  by  its  child  in  my  good  graces.  Why? 
Because  the  clove,  for  all  its  sweetness,  is  ragged  and 
untidy  ; and  its  child  is  spruce  and  tidy,  and  smells  as 
sweet. 

I suppose  the  clove  gillyflower  to  have  been  propagated 
from  cuttings  for  hundreds  of  years  : Bacon  has  it  in 
his  catalogue  of  Ver  Terpetuum.  Who  can  say  why  it 
shows  no  signs  of  weakness  after  so  many  years  of 
immaculate  conception  or  division  ? 

9*  1 5- — To  Homer  and  his  seventeenth  Iliad,  where  I 
ccci — 2109 — September  ’o6  r 
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could  not  help  feeling  contempt  for  Menelaos.  I wonder 
whether  Homer  and  his  audience  consider’d  him  to  be  a 
mean  man.  His  deeds  are  small  ; he  is  easily  persuaded 
not  to  fight  ; and  yet  the  interest  of  the  Greeks  in  hin* 
is  very  great  ; he  is  protected  by  them  almost  as  if  he 
were  a woman.  Naturally  so,  one  will  say  ; because  the 
war  is  for  him  and  his  possessions.  And  yet  Homer  does 
not  hesitate  to  show  him  in  an  unfavourable  light. 

Perhaps  he  means  that  high  birth  and  great  possessions 
cover  a multitude  ot  sins ; if  that  is  his  meaning  I have 
no  quarrel  with  it. 

The  end  of  the  seventeenth  book  is  the  climax  of  the 
poem,  and  is  suitably  markt  by  a very  Pleiades  of  similes  ; 
hereafter  all  goes  well  with  the  Greeks  and  Achilles. 

After  reading  a little  Horner^  one  is  struck  by  the 
exiguity,  the  futility  of  such  a man  as  Leopardi,  or, 
indeed,  any  other  Moralist.  Homer  calls  a rich  and 
influential  man  good,  and  a mean  and  poor  man  bad  ; and 
even  now  no  good  has  come  of  giving  a dififerent  meaning 
to  good  and  bad.  A rich  and  influential  man  is  still  a 
centre  from  which  the  goods  of  life  are  distributed  ; while 
a poor  moralist,  v/ere  he  even  as  true  as  Thersites,  is 
seldom  the  cause  of  anything  but  envy  among  men.  The 
instinct  of  men  has  at  once  recognis’d  the  philosopher  as 
an  antisocial  person,  and  he  has,  as  a rule,  been  treated 
accordingly.  It  is  the  crowning  glory  both  of  Homer 
and  Shakespeare  that  they  are  in  harmony  with  the  society 
of  their  time  ; as  was  Scott,  who  nods,  though,  in  his 
novels,  drowsy  perhaps  with  unnecessary  knowledge, 
especially  of  that  antiquarian  kind  not  aflFected  by  Homer 
or  Shakespeare.  If  philosophers  would  only  preserve  the 
grim  neutrality  of  old  Burton,  and  be  careful  to  observe 
the  conventions  in  their  terms,  they  would  become  a 
pleasant  and  amusing  tribe  of  men  ; because  terms  arise 
from  the  instincts  and  tastes  of  men,  and  not  from  their 
reason.  To  prove  that  taste  is  wrong  is  absurd  ; there’s 
no  disputing  about  tastes.  “ Good’s  what  I like,  and 
myriads  of  Ps  like,  and  you  may  go  to  the  devil,  sin” 
That’s  the  answer  for  the  philosopher* 
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1 0.0. — I was  seized  with  a whim  to  go  fishing,  and  so 
trudg’d  like  Walton,  but  without  his  company,  to  the 
banks  of  the  Thames. 

All  the  fishermen  going  my  way  were  mounted  on 
bicycles  ; nor  did  I overtake,  nor  was  overtaken  by  a 
single  person  of  sympathetic  mien.  However,  arrive’d 
at  the  river-side,  1 refresh t myself  moderately  at  an  ale- 
house, hire’d  a rod,  and  sat  myself  comfortably  on  the 
bank.  There  my  attention  was  distracted  for  a time 
by  the  variety  of  boats  and  their  occupants,  sometimes 
Cleopatra-like  ladies  tow’d  by  obedient  slaves,  sometimes 
lusty  youths  zealously  poling  their  punts  against  the 
stream,  sometimes  miscellaneous  families  and  congrega- 
tions in  steamboats,  motor-boats  ; but  all  very  polite  and 
observant  of  the  river-rules.  Nor  was  my  fishing-time 
wasted  in  these  observations ; for  the  hot  weather  and 
the  low  river  seem’d  to  have  taken  all  appetite  out  of  the 
fish,  and  I pass’d  the  whole  day  on  the  bank  without 
getting  a single  bite.  My  neighbours  were  in  a like 
predicament  ; a mile  of  fishermen  without  a bite  ! I 
shall  become  a member  of  that  patient  tribe,  and  muse 
over  the  gentle  ever-flowing  stream. 

Time  like  an  ever-flowing  stream 
Bears  all  its  sons  away  ; 

and  it  bore  me  away,  “ persuaded  by  the  night,”  as 
Homer  says,  homeward.  My  walk  was  again  a com- 
panionless one  ; so  I took  to  count  the  bicycles  which 
pass’d  me.  There  were  exactly  a hundred  of  these  in 
three  miles,  and  nine  of  their  riders  were  women  ; in  the 
morning  there  had  been  thirty  without  a woman  atop  of 
one. 

Within  half  a mile  of  home  I notice’d  a plot  of  land 
surrounded  by  iron  palings  : its  extent  might  have  been 
one  hundred  feet  by  fifty.  It  was  a tangle  of  fruit-trees, 
and  bushes,  and  spindly  vegetables.  As  I stay’d  a minute 
to  ponder  on  the  reason  ot  this,  a short  man  with  beady 
black  eyes  came  to  the  wicket  and  askt  me  what  I thought 
of  it.  I told  him  that  I hadn’t  arrive’d  at  a conclusion. 
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“ Well ! ” said  he,  “ this  garden’s  my  doctor,  mister. 
Come  in  and  look  at  it.”  1 did  so.  He  askt  me  what 
I thought  of  the  fruit-trees.  I replied  that  they  seem’d 
to  be  young  and  healthy,  but  rather  closely  planted. 
Then  he  told  me  that  they  were  all  seedlings  from  seeds 
he’d  sown  himself.  Three  apple  trees  had  come  from 
the  seed  of  a rotten  apple,  dung  away  in  the  road  : two 
of  them  bore  good  fruit,  as  1 saw,  and  one  was  fruitless. 
Two  cherry-trees  had  come  from  stones  which  had  been 
in  a handsome  girl’s  mouth.  The  plum  trees  came  from 
plums  of  his  own  eating.  The  very  currants  and  goose- 
berries were  seedlings.  In  the  middle  of  the  trees  was  a 
small  greenhouse,  containing  fruitless  melons,  spindly 
cucumbers,  seedling  vines  and  a telescope  mounted  on  a 
tripod.  I askt  the  man  what  he  did  with  it ; he  said  not 
much,  for  he  had  a difficulty  in  finding  his  stars  ; but  that 
he  amuse’d  himself  now  with  making  sketches  of  the 
Milky  Way  as  he  saw  it  with  the  naked  eye  ; and  this 
seem’d  to  me  to  be  a very  reasonable  proceeding.  My 
curiosity  grew  warmer,  and  led  me  to  the  point  of  asking 
how  he  got  his  living,  to  which  he  answer’d  that  he  was 
a turf  accountant,  and  doing  fairly  well  at  his  trade.  He 
had  certain  haunts  in  the  West  End  in  the  afternoon 
where  customers  sought  him,  and  he  had  a book-trade 
beside  : his  only  troubles  were  the  magistrate  and  an 
expensive  wife.  Troubles  enough  ! thought  I ; but  he 
made  light  of  them.  I askt  him  which  he  consider’d 
the  worse  trouble  ; he  answer’d,  the  magistrate  ; not  by 
the  heaviness  of  his  fines,  but  because  it  was  necessary 
to  see  him  at  a time  which  should  be  spent  in  hand- 
ing superfluous  bets  to  brother  tradesmen ; and  so 
business  was  disconcerted.  The  wife  on  the  other  hand 
could  be  regularly  appease’d,  and  was  quite  indifferent  to 
the  business ; while  his  own  expenses  were  contain’d  in 
this  garden-plot.  He  further  enlarge’d  on  many  details 
of  his  calling,  such  as  the  tipping  of  club-porters,  the 
treatment  of  recalcitrant  debtors,  the  limits  of  risk,  the 
treatment  of  too  knowing  customers,  so  that  I now  feel 
qualified  to  become  a bookmaker,  and  haunt  public^ 
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absent  character  whose  presence  is  essential,  or  even 
advisable,  to  the  devolution  of  the  plot  or  harmony  of 
the  action.  Yet  undoubtedly  here  and  there  we  meet 
with  references  to  persons  of  such  a nature  that  we  faintly 
wonder  not  to  find  them  included  in  the  “ characters 
represented.’'  One  of  the  most  familiar  and  obvious 
instances  of  this  occurs  in  ^Ihe  "Tempest,  On  board  the 
royal  ship  are  Alonzo,  King  of  Naples ; his  son 
Ferdinand ; his  brother  Sebastian  ; and  Antonio,  the 
usurping  Duke  of  Milan.  The  rest  of  the  characters  do 
not  concern  us,  except  on  the  very  extravagant  hypothesis 
to  be  mentioned.  Yet  Ferdinand,  when  he  thinks  him- 
self the  sole  survivor,  tells  Prospero  and  Miranda  that 
the  king  and  all  his  lords  were  lost, 

the  Duke  of  Milan 
And  his  brave  son  being  twain ; 

and  Prospero,  whose  brother  and  nephew  were  thus 
referred  to,  accepts  this  as  a perfectly  accurate  statement, 
so  far  as  the  facts  were  within  Ferdinand’s  knowledge. 
And  though  the  latter  was,  we  know,  ignorant  of  the 
actual  safety  of  the  whole  party,  he  certainly  could  not  be 
ignorant  of  the  identity  of  those  who  had  been  his  ship- 
mates through  a tedious  voyage.  But  in  the  play  there 
is  not  the  slightest  hint  of  Antonio  being  married  or 
having  any  son,  nor  is  there  any  mention  of  such  an 
individual.  Heartless  and  cynical  as  Antonio  was,  we 
should  expect  that,  in  that  supreme  moment  when  death 
seemed  imminent,  he  would  make  some  reference  to  the 
son  who  was  sharing  the  same  fate.  But  such  altruistic 
thought  as  he  expresses  is  for  his  sovereign,  Let’s  all 
sink  with  the  king,”- — and  then  Exit  ” Antonio  till  we 
meet  him  safe  and  sound  on  the  enchanted  island.  Nor 
on  the  island  itself  is  there  the  faintest  suggestion  that 
such  a person  as  this  “ brave  son,”  heir  of  Milan,  and, 
presumably,  a close  friend  of  Ferdinand,  exists.  The 
hypothesis  that  he  may  be  identical  with  Francisco,  one 
of  the  “ lords,”  is  scarcely  deserving  notice,  the  only 
attenuated  shred  of  imaginary  reason  being  that  it  is  he 
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who  speaks  admiringly  of  Ferdinand’s  gallant  efforts  for 
self-preservation — a sort  of  poetic  return  in  kind  for  the 
complimentary  reference  that — as  the  audience  knov/ — 
the  prince  has  made  to  him.  Against  this  may  be  put 
the  very  sufficient  fact  that — even  if  he  is  not  the  “ lord 
of  weak  remembrance  ” who  had  almost  persuaded  the 
king  that  his  son  was  alive,  and  whom  Antonio  proposes 
not  very  obscurely  to  kill,  the  latter  alludes  to  him  by 
implication  in  terms  too  slightingly  contemptuous  to  be 
conceivable  in  the  case  of  a father.  ‘‘We  will  kill  the  king 
and  Gonzalo,”  he  arranges  in  effect  with  Sebastian,  “ and 
need  not  trouble  ourselves  about  the  others — 

For  all  the  rest, 

They’ll  take  suggestion  as  a cat  laps  milk ; 

They’ll  tell  the  clock  to  any  business  that 

We  say  befits  the  hour. 

There  seems,  indeed,  no  prospect  that  this  “ brave  son  ” 
of  the  Duke  of  Milan  will  ever  cease  to  be  a Shadowy 
Character.  Gervinus  remarks  that  Antonio’s  son  is  with 
the  rest  of  the  fleet  on  the  way  to  Naples.  This  can 
scarcely  be  seriously  contended.  Ferdinand  evidently 
refers  to  him  as  having  been  of  the  royal  party  : it  would 
be  highly  improbable  that  father  and  son  should  sail  in 
different  ships. 

In  the  ^wo  Gentlemen  of  Verona  there  is  quite  a group 
of  elderly  Shadows.  In  the  ordinary  workaday  world 
we  should  expect  to  be  introduced  to  Valentine’s  father, 
Antonio’s  brother,  and  Julia’s  father.  We  hear  of  them, 
and  what  we  hear  of  them  doing — at  least,  as  regards 
the  first  two — is  in  a way  amongst  the  causae  causantes  of 
the  action.  Valentine’s  father,  for  instance,  is  presumably 
“ his  friends  ” from  whom  he  receives  maintenance  at 
the  Imperial  Court — as  the  youth  of  to-day  talks  about 
the  allowance  he  has  from  “ his  people,”  when  the  actual 
paymaster  is  paterfamilias.  He  sees  Valentine  off — 

My  father  at  the  road 

Expects  my  coming,  there  to  see  me  shipped  ; 
he  is  of  sufficient  importance  either  to  communicate 
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directly  with  the  Duke  or  for  the  latter  to  have  an 
interest  in  him,  inasmuch  as  Proteus,  or  the  messenger 
that  accompanies  him,  brings  tidings  that  enable  his 
grace  to  inform  Valentine,  “Sir  Valentine,  your  father’s 
in  good  health.”  But  after  that  one  reference  to  him  in 
the  first  Scene  of  the  first  Act,  Valentine  never  mentions 
his  father,  and  only  from  his  statement  to  the  outlaws 
do  we  get  a hint,  and  that  not  necessarily  a reliable  one, 
that  he  had  a home  to  return  to  when  banished  from 
Milan. 

The  second  Shadowy  Character  in  the  same  play  is 
that  brother  of  Antonio,  who  takes  sufficient  interest  in 
the  upbringing  of  his  nephew  Proteus  to  waylay  his 
brother’s  confidential  servant,  and  urge  on  him  the 
desirability  of  the  young  man  seeing  something  of  the 
world.  “ Tell  me,  Panthino,”  says  Antonio, 

what  sad  talk  was  that 

Wherewith  my  brother  held  you  in  the  cloister  ? 

And  Panthino  answers,  “ ’Twas  of  his  nephew  Proteus, 
your  son,”  and  that  he  “ wondered,”  Antonio  was  keeping 
him  at  home,  when  travel  was  all  the  vogue  amongst  the 
young  men  of  the  day.  It  would  almost  seem  as  if  there 
were  an  estrangement  between  the  two  men,  for  Antonio 
ignores  the  concern  that  has  been  shown,  declares  that  the 
idea  has  been  a long  time  in  his  own  mind,  and  so  far 
from  going  to  talk  the  matter  over  with  his  brother,  asks, 
and  acts  upon,  Panthino’s  advice.  One  wonders  whether 
the  kindly  uncle  met  or  accompanied  his  brother  to  see 
that  singularly  unreliable  young  gentleman,  Proteus, 
safely  on  board  for  his  visit  to  “ the  Imperial’s  Court.” 
Still  more  striking  is  the  nebulosity  of  Julia’s  father.  She 
evidently  lives  at  home  with  him  in  the  ordinary  relation 
of  father  and  daughter ; Lucetta  tells  her,  “ Madam, 
dinner  is  ready  and  your  father  stays.”  Yet  when  she 
makes  up  her  mind  to  follow  Proteus  there  is  not  the 
faintest  mention  of  her  father  ; she  fears  “ the  world  ” 
will  hold  her  scandalised,  but  so  absolutely  does  she 
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ignore  her  father  in  the  matter  ^ that  she  tells 
Lucetta  : 

All  that  is  mine  I leave  at  thy  dispose, 

My  goods,  my  lands,  my  reputation. 

It  is  worth  noting  in  passing  that,  as  has  been  pointed 
out,  with  the  exception  of  Juliet  none  of  Shakespeare’s 
heroines  are  represented  as  having  a mother  alive.  “ Sweet 
Anne  Page  ” is  scarcely  a heroine  ; Perdita  and  Marina 
are  motherless  to  all  intents  and  purposes  at  the  crisis  of 
their  lives ; and  the  exception,  Juliet,  does  not  derive 
such  benefit  from  motherly  counsels  that  the  privation  in 
the  case  of  the  others  makes  us  pity  them  much.  The 
mention  of  Juliet,  however,  reminds  us  of  another 
Shadowy  Character,  this  time  hardly  so  much  Shake- 
speare’s creation  as  that  of  the  Commentator’s.  In  a 
speech  which  for  beauty  and  passion  stands  supreme  in 
the  literatures  of  the  world,  Juliet  apostrophises  the 
lagging  dark  : 

Spread  thy  close  curtains,  love  performing  night. 

That  runaway’s  eyes  may  wink ; and  Romeo 
Leap  to  these  arms,  untalked  of  and  unseen. 

The  Shadowy  Character  is  “ Runaway  ” ! Pages  have 
been  written  on  the  subject,  and  it  may  be  fairly  said  that 
whatever  ambiguity  there  is  in  the  phrase  as  it  stands  is 
exceeded  five-hundred-fold  by  nearly  all  the  attempted 
explanations.  Some  of  these,  which  proceed  on  the 
assumption  that  the  word  as  it  stands  is  corrupt — that  it 
originally  was  ‘‘rude  eyes”  or  “rumourers”  or  “un- 
awares ” or  some  other  word  of  plausible  resemblance — 
need  not  concern  us  : it  is  only  when  personified  that  it 
can  claim  to  be  considered  a Shadowy  Character.  Accord- 
ing to  one  critic,  by  Runaway  we  are  to  understand 
Phoebus ; according  to  another,  Cupid  ; a third  suggests 
“ Watchman  ” ; according  to  a fourth  it  is  Juliet  herself  ! 
Very  emphatically  a Shadowy  Character  this,  the  shadow 

^ In  an  unpublished  article  by  the  late  Col.  Wyndham  Hughes 
Hallett,  whose  reputation  as  a Shakespearean  scholar  and  critic  ranks 
deservedly  high,  the  very  independent  attitude,  to  use  a mild  term,  of 
children  to  parents  in  Sliakespeare’s  plays  is  most  ably  considered. 
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of  a shadow,  depending  on  a personality  whose  existence 
is  problematical.  But  in  this  same  play  there  is  another 
character  which  may  be  described  as  Shadowy  in  the  legi- 
timate sense.  This  is  Rosaline,  with  whom  as  the  play 
opens  Romeo  imagines  himself  to  be  so  deeply  and  irre- 
vocably in  love.  She,  like  Juliet,  was  a Capulet,  or  of 
kin  to  the  family  ; old  Capulet  includes  “ my  fair  niece 
Rosaline  ’’  in  his  invitation  list ; Romeo’s  inducement  to 
visit  his  enemy’s  house  is  to  “rejoice  in  the  splendour  ” 
of  her  beauty  ; she  must  have  been  present  at  the  ball, 
and  doubtless  noted  and  perhaps  was  piqued  at  her  lover’s 
infatuation  for  her  young  cousin.  We  can  well  imagine 
her,  too,  to  have  been  one  of  those  bidden  to  the  abortive 
marriage  with  Count  Paris,  to  have  accompanied  poor 
Juliet’s  lifeless  body  to  the  family  vault,  and  to  have  been 
amongst  the  other  Capulets  whom  the  outcry  of  the 
watchman  called  to  that  same  vault,  so  awfully  enriched 
since  she  had  seen  it  last.  And  we  can  imagine — so  real 
are  even  the  shadowy  characters  of  Shakespeare — that,  as 
she  gazed  in  horror  at  that  “ sight  of  death,”  the  thought 
may  have  flashed  into  her  mind  that  had  she  but  been 
less  cold  to  the  ardent,  extravagant  protestations  those 
pale  lips  of  the  beautiful  dead  boy  had  so  often  made  to 
her,  this  horror  might  never  have  come  to  pass. 

In  Much  Ado  there  is ‘a  Shadowy  Character  at  whose 
non-materialisation  one  is  inclined  on  first  thoughts  to 
wonder,  till  the  exigencies  of  the  plot  are  borne  in  mind. 
This  is  Antonio’s  son.  “ How  now,  brother,”  says 
Leonato,  just  before  his  ball  and  supper.  “ Where  is  my 
cousin,  your  son  Hath  he  provided  this  music  ? ” To 
which  Antonio  replies,  “ He  is  very  busy  about  it.” 
Beyond  all  question  he  must  have  been  present  in  the 
church  when  his  cousin  Hero  was  publicly  scorned,  and 
he  of  all  others,  before  Benedick,  certainly  before  his  old 
father  and  uncle,  would  be  the  proper  person  to  challenge 
his  cousin’s  traducer.  He  could  scarcely  have  been  too 
young  ; he  was  old  enough  to  have  the  direction  of  an 
important  part  of  a semi-state  entertainment ; besides 
which,  youths  in  those  days  were  men  and  took  men’s 
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responsibilities,  who  nowadays  would  be  hoping  with  luck 
to  get  their  school  colours.  But  the  musical  young 
gentleman  is  not  forthcoming — and  we  can  see,  whatever 
the  reason,  how  desirable  his  absence  is,  artistically 
considered.  Claudio  could  with  absolute  propriety 
refuse  to  fight  with  either  of  the  two  old  men,  but  he 
must  needs  have  undergone  the  young  one’s  challenge, 
and  the  duel  would  have  followed  close  upon  it — Antonio 
himself  wants  to  fight  then  and  there  : “ Come,  follow  me, 
boy.”  The  fight  would  have  been  fiercely  embittered, 
and  the  result  might  have  hindered  the  happy  ending 
when  all  the  Much  Ado  is  found  to  have  been  about 
Nothing. 

To  some  of  us  there  is  a pretty,  whimsical  mystery  in 
the  personality  of  Hymen  m As  Tou  Like  It.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  nature  of  “ supernatural  machinery  ” in 
the  play  as  in  Lhe  Tempest  and  Cymheline^  or  a Midsummer 
Nighds  Dream^  and  the  effective  entrance  of  “Hymen, 
leading  in  Rosalind  and  Celia  ” was,  we  feel  convinced,  a 
pretty  tableau  devised  by  Rosalind  herself,  who  would 
doubtless  have  demurely  explained  the  joyous  deity’s 
miraculous  appearance  by  reminding  Orlando  and  the 
rest  of  that  “ uncle  ” of  hers,  the  great  magician  who 
dwelt  not  far  off.  But — whom  did  she  get  to  “ make 
up  ” as  Hymen  ? Amiens  was  otherwise  engaged,  being 
described  as  in  attendance  on  the  Duke  ; it  could  scarcely 
be  William — the  only  other  of  the  named  dwellers  in 
Arden  not  mentioned  as  being  present — as  besides  that 
he  would  be  scarcely  up  to  the  part,  Rosalind  was  too 
good-hearted  to  have  asked  him  to  preside  at  the 
betrothal  of  his  old  sweetheart,  Audrey,  to  another.  We 
know  from  the  examples  of  Sir  Hugh  Evans  and 
“ Nathaniel  the  Curate  ” that  parsons  were  by  no  means 
averse  from  taking  part  in  theatricals,  but  somehow  Sir 
Oliver  Martext  does  not  strike  us  as  quite  the  sort  of 
person  whom  Rosalind  would  have  taken  into  her 
confidence.  On  the  other  hand  it  was  just  such  a piece 
of  merry  fun  as  would  commend  itself  to  a boy,  and  the 
role  was  one  a boy  could  best  act,  and  we  can  very  easily 
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imagine  one  of  those  two  merry  youngsters,  the 
banished  Duke’s  pages,”  entering  with  a mixture  of 
boyish  glee  and  chivalrous  devotion  into  the  merry 
plot  of  the  beautiful  disguised  princess.  Besides,  the 
part  wanted  some  one  who  could  sing,  and  had  he 
not  just  sung  to  Touchstone,  and  very  sweetly 
too,  we  may  be  sure,  despite  that  sapient  individual’s 
“ chaffing  ? ” 

Almost  the  antithesis  to  Hymen  in  deed  and  nature, 
the  Third  Murderer  in  Macbeth  so  far  resembles  him 
that  he  too  is  nebulous  as  to  his  personality.  It  is  true 
that  he  with  his  fellow  ruffians  is  introduced  under  the 
comprehensive  term  “ Murderers  ” amongst  the  dramatis 
fersonce^  and  is  very  distinctly  real  in  the  part  he  plays, 
but  the  investigations  of  Critics  and  Commentators  have 
enveloped  his  identity  in  mist  and  shadow.  Admittedly 
his  appearance  on  the  scene  is  mysterious.  Macbeth  has 
engaged  the  First  and  Second  Murderers,  and  given  them 
full  instructions  as  to  time  and  place  and  opportunity. 
And  then,  when  they  are  posted  in  their  appointed 
ambush,  they  find  they  are  joined  by  a third  man  who 
tells  them  in  answer  to  their  inquiries  that  Macbeth  had 
bidden  him  join  them.  He  satisfies  their  doubts — 
according  to  the  usual  reading  of  the  text — by  his  know- 
ledge of  all  the  details  of  the  plan  : the  second  Murderer 
remarks  to  the  first  : 

He  needs  not  our  mistrust,  since  lie  delivers 
Our  offices  and  what  we  have  to  do, 

To  the  direction  just.  ^ 

The  Third  Murderer  shows  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  custom  of  guests  at  the  royal  palace  : he  is  the  first 
to  recogriise  the  doomed  Banquo,  and  to  observe  that 
“ the  son  is  fled.”  And  then  we  hear  nothing  more  of 
him.  According  to  one  view,  Macbeth  has  himself 

1 Some  have  considered  that  these  words  refer  to  Macbeth : “ he 
needs  not  our  mistrust  ’’  being  equivalent  to  “he  needs  not  mistrust 
of  us,”  and  the  following  words  meaning  “he  has  given  us  full  and 
explicit  instructions.” 
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hinted  to  the  assassins  that  he  will  provide  them  with 
an  assistant.  In  his  interview  he  tells  them 

I will  advise  you  where  to  plant  yourselves. 

Acquaint  you  with  the  perfect  spy  o’  the  time. 

The  moment  on’t ; 

and  the  suggestion  is  that  this  “ spy  o’  the  time  ” is  the 
Third  IVIurderer,  with  or,  as  we  should  say,  by — whom 
he  will  “ acquaint  ” them  on  necessary  details.  Some  of 
the  objections  which  have  been  urged  against  this  theory 
are  obvious  enough.  Another  view  which  has  been 
energetically  supported  is  that  the  Third  Murderer  was 
Macbeth  himself.  The  exact  knowledge  shown  of  the 
instructions  given,  the  intimate  acquaintance  with  Banquo’s 
accustomed  habits,  the  prompt  recognition  of  the  victim, 
are,  it  is  urged,  all — and  only — explicable  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  Macbeth  himself  joined,  disguised,  in  the  crime, 
in  order  to  ensure  its  effective  execution.  Moreover,  it 
is  pointed  out  that  a considerable  time  remains  to  be 
accounted  for,  which  can  best  be  done  by  supposing  that 
the  supper  did  not  begin  as  early  as  intended,  Macbeth 
having  put  it  later  to  enable  him  to  carry  out  his  terrible 
project.  In  the  afternoon  he  had  enjoined  that 

every  man  be  master  of  his  time 
Till  seven  to-night : 

but  when  the  “ solemn  supper  ” is  broken  up  prematurely 
by  his  own  behaviour  at  the  appearance  of  Banquo’s  ^host 
Lady  Macbeth  tells  us  that  the  night  is 

Almost  at  odds  with  morning,  which  is  which. 

Five  hours  for  an  interrupted  banquet  seems  improbably 
long.  The  demeanour  of  Macbeth  when,  at  the  banquet  he 
interviews  the  First  Murderer,  is  also  claimed  as  favouring 
this  contention  ; it  lacks,  it  is  urged,  real  anxiety  ; there 
is  a suggestion  of  “jauntiness  ” about  it,  quite  natural  to 
one  to  whom  the  man’s  grim  news  was  really  no  news, 
but  who  forced  himself  to  seem  ignorant  and  anxious  • 
while  the  apostrophe  to  the  ghost  “Thou  canst  not  say  I 
did  It,”  might  well  mean,  “Thou  couldst  not  have 
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recognised  me,  disguised  as  I was.”  Another  theory — 
which  claims  respect  alike  from  its  inherent  reasonableness 
as  from  the  authority  of  its  propounder — was  put  forward 
twenty-nine  years  ago  by  the  late  Sir  Henry  Irving. ^ 
And  this  theory  is  that  the  Third  Murderer  is  the 
‘ Attendant  ” who  introduces  the  other  two  to  Macbeth. 
The  great  actor  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  this 
“Attendant”  is  never  included  in  any  list  of  dramatis 
personae,  and  to  the  tone  Macbeth  employs  towards  him, 
a tone  of  contemptuous  command  as  to  one  who,  for 
some  cause  or  another,  was  body  and  soul  his  dependent. 
It  is  this  Attendant  who  is  on  the  look  out  for  the 
Murderers  before  Macbeth’s  final  interview  with  them, 
and  who  was  privy  to  their  previous  visit  to  the  palace. 
When  the  men  are  interviewed,  Macbeth,  it  will  be 
remembered,  bids  the  Attendant,  “'Now  go  to  the  door, 
and  stay  there  till  we  call.”  When  he  has  finished  his 
instructions  to  the  two  men  he  bids  them,  “ Abide 
within,”  and  he  will  call  upon  them  straight,  and  he  and 
they  exeunt y Irving  suggests  that  they  go  out  by 

different  doors,  Macbeth  by  that  at  which  the  Attendant 
was  waiting,  and  that  he  then  gave  the  latter  his  instruc- 
tions, The  familiarity  shown  by  the  Third  Murderer 
with  the  locality  and  instructions,  is  in  this  way  accounted 
for,  and  the  appearance  of  the  First  Murderer  at  the 
banquet  is  made  to  appear  much  more  natural  and 
unlikely  to  excite  remark  if  accompanied,  as  he  would  be, 
by  a well-known  confidential  servant  of  the  king.  It 
must  be  owned,  however,  that  this  last  argument  is  not 
quite  convincing,  for  it  is  surely  natural  to  suppose  that, 
the  Attendant  being  the  subservient  creature  suggested, 
one  too  abject  for  his  knowledge  to  be  dangerous, 
Macbeth  would  in  any  case  have  ordered  him  to  look 
out  for  the  Murderer  and  introduce  him  to  the  banqueting- 
hall. 

So  voluminous  is  the  literature  on  Shakespeare,  and  so 
profound  the  erudition  displayed  in  it,  that  it  seems 
doubtful  whether  any  new  ideas  or  new  arrangement  of 
^ Contemporary  Review^  April  1877, 
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old  ideas  in  any  way  relating  to  his  plays  are  now  possible. 
But  the  very  volume  and  profundity  of  the  literature  has 
to  many  something  of  a deterrent  effect,  while  on  the 
other  hand  numberless  theories  and  comments  put  forward 
with  the  utmost  good  faith  as  original  have,  as  a matter 
of  fact,  passed  through  many  a recurrent  cycle  of  pro- 
mulgation and  oblivion.  Nevertheless,  ordinary  indi- 
viduals, who  can  claim  to  be  neither  scholars  nor  students, 
but  only  unceasing  readers  and  ardent  lovers  of  Shake- 
speare, find  an  interest  sometimes  in  the  unweighty  and 
impressionist  reflections  of  one  of  themselves.  And  even 
for  the  learned  there  is  always  the  pleasing  possibility  of 
discovering  in  any  article  on  Shakespeare  that  the  same 
thing  has  been  said  dozens  of  times  before  and  infinitely 
more  effectively. 


The  Qenius  of  the  ^ver-O^ever 

Land 

PAN  is  dead.  The  altars  of  Baal  are  overthrown. 
The  spirits  that  haunted  forest  and  fen,  cromlech 
and  wishing-well,  have  passed  with  the  coming  of 
steam.  Men  no  longer  fear  to  go  a day’s  journey  from 
their  homes  lest  they  should  come  under  the  dominion  of 
a strange  and  possibly  cruel  god,  for  the  whole  pantheon 
of  minor  deities  has  fallen,  deposed,  discredited  and  half 
forgotten.  In  cultivated  lands  and  towns  all  trace  of 
their  personality  has  been  destroyed  by  the  ploughman, 
the  mason  and  the  engineer,  but  the  great  unscarred 
wastes  of  the  world,  the  floes  and  bergs  of  the  northern 
seas,  the  waterless  deserts  and  sunless  forests  of  Africa, 
the  frozen  tundras  and  mountain  solitudes  of  Asia,  seem 
haunted  still  by  the  jinns  and  demons  and  gnomes  that 
once  dominated  them. 

It  is  a remorseless  spirit  that  broods  over  the  vast,  in- 
hospitable tract  which  the  grim  humour  of  the  Australian 
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bushman  has  nicknamed  the  Never-Never  land,  a land  in 
which  every  natural  feature  is  either  hideous  or  grotesque, 
in  which  every  animal  exemplifies  some  rudimentary  and 
primitive  type  that  Nature  elsewhere  has  long  since  dis- 
carded, and  in  which  man,  still  lingering  in  the  stone  age, 
preserves  the  primeval  customs  and  bloody  rites,  the 
reverence  for  totem  and  taboo,  that  characterised  the 
dawn  of  human  history. 

On  the  East  Australian  seaboard  the  toil  of  man  and 
the  kindly  influence  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  combine  to 
resist  the  spell  cast  by  the  melancholy  spirit  of  the 
waste,  but  those  that  follow  in  the  track  of  Burke  and 
Leichardt  westward  over  the  ironbark  ranges,  westward 
for  hundreds  of  miles  over  endless  level  plains,  find  the 
panorma  becoming  ever  more  and  more  desolate,  the 
grass  greyer  and  scantier,  the  trees  more  gnarled  and 
stunted,  their  foliage  darker,  water  scarcer,  until  the 
waste  merges  into  the  great  stony  desert  “ where  no  one 
comes  or  hath  come  since  the  making  of  the  world.” 

Rivers  that  start  deep  and  broad  among  the  coast- 
ranges  grow  shallower  and  more  sluggish  as  they  flow 
westward,  split  into  meagre  sinuous  streams,  disintegrate 
into  isolated  pools  between  which  the  river-bed  is  so  ill- 
defined  as  scarcely  to  be  noticeable  on  the  level  plain,  and 
finally  die  away  in  brackish  reed-grown  swamps.  Through- 
out the  greater  part  of  their  course  they  meander  over 
interminable  plains  of  which  the  uniform  monotony  is 
varied  only  by  forests  of  spectral,  white-limbed  gum- 
trees,  clumps  of  gaunt  dark -leaved  brigalow  and  dense 
thickets  of  a dwarfed  acacia  whose  gnarled  branches,  dead- 
white  where  the  bark  has  warped,  give  the  living  tree  a 
semblance  of  death  that  harmonises  with  the  keynote  of 
the  landscape — Death  in  Life.  In  places  the  withered 
crumbling  grass  degenerates  into  bristly  tufts  of  spinifex, 
a wiry  needle-pointed  growth  on  which  no  beast  can  feed, 
scattered  over  patches  of  gleaming  sand  and  between  naked 
boulders  that  harbour  only  the  lizard  and  the  snake. 
Gusts  of  fiery  wind,  dust-laden,  whirl  and  eddy  over  the 
plain,  gathering  dead  grass  and  leaves  into  tall  columns 
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that  circle  slowly  round  and  round,  to  and  fro,  like  un- 
happy  genii  condemned  for  ever  reluctantly  to  search  for 
a lost  Aladdin’s  lamp. 

The  spirit  of  these  dreary^  and  inhospitable  wastes 
wages  incessant  war  on  any  man  bold  enough  to  trespass 
in  his  domain,  not  only  searing  his  soul  with  loneliness 
and  melancholy,  but  subjecting  him  to  the  irritation  of 
constantly-recurring  bodily  pain. 

Two  potent  weapons  are  “ Barcoo  rot  ” that  makes  the 
slightest  abrasion  of  the  skin  fester,  and  “ sandy  blight  ” 
that  causes  temporary  blindness  accompanied  by  intense 
pain.  In  addition  to  these  the  bushman  knows  the 
infinite  torment  of  innumerable  little  pains  ; the  attack  of 
mosquitoes  and  sandflies  by  night  ; flies  of  every  variety 
by  day  ; the  fly  that  sucks  the  perspiration  from  his  neck 
and  forehead,  the  fly  that  stabs  him  between  the  shoulder- 
blades  ; worst  of  all,  the  tiny  kangaroo  fly  that  settles  on 
the  eyes  and  goads  men  and  beasts  to  madness.  On  the 
ground  red  ants,  green  ants ; bull-dog  ants  whose 
poisoned  mandibles  sear  the  flesh  like  red-hot  pincers  ; 
the  tiny  solitary  green-head  ant  that  finds  its  way  into 
a sleeper’s  blanket  and  with  a bite  causes  him  to  wake  in 
anguish. 

At  night  he  who  dares  these  solitudes  hears  the  spirit’s 
voice  in  the  cry  of  the  night-jar,  whose  monotonous  note 
“ morpork,  morpork  ” tolls  with  the  regularity  of  a 
funeral  bell  ; in  the  cry  of  the  curlew,  like  the  wail  of  a 
Banshee  or  like  the  voice  of  Gawain’s  ghost  borne  on  the 
wind  to  Bedivere  on  the  eve  of  Arthur’s  death  ; and  in 
the  cachinnation  of  the  laughing  jackass,  the  mad, 
hysterical  laughter  of  one  in  pain.  Both  men  and  beasts 
go  mad  in  the  Never-Never  country. 

At  rare  intervals  a deluge  of  rain  sweeps  across  the 
country,  filling  each  dusty  watercourse  with  swirling 
torrents  of  discoloured  water.  The  soil  turns  to  heavy 
glutinous  mud  through  which  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
move.  The  anabranches  fill  and  the  plains  are  covered 
by  vast  expanses  of  shallow  water.  As  the  flood  subsides 
tiny  shoots  of  tender  grass  shoot  up  through  the  black 
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mud.  Everything  becomes  green.  On  the  trees  old 
leaves  are  displaced  by  a younger  and  sturdier  growth. 
Wild  flowers  blossom.  The  sky  is  blue.  For  a few 
weeks  all  is  beautiful.  Then  the  grass  turns  yellow. 
Months  pass,  and  it  becomes  grey.  In  vain  the  eye 
seeks  rest  from  the  glare  of  the  quivering  air  and  the 
steel-grey  shimmer  of  the  sky.  Occasionally  for  weeks 
at  a time  black  thunder  clouds  drift  overhead  only  to 
pass  away  leaving  the  parched  soil  still  unrelieved.  The 
earth  gapes  wider.  The  grey  grass  crumbles  to  powder. 
Cattle  and  sheep  in  despair  seek  to  dull  the  pain  in  their 
aching  bellies  by  eating  twigs  and  leaves.  Half  hidden 
in  the  margin  of  mud  that  surrounds  each  slimy,  weed- 
covered  pool  lie  the  rotting  carcases  and  bleaching  bones 
of  beasts  that  have  crawled  feebly  down  to  drink,  but, 
lacking  strength  to  plough  through  the  quagmire,  have 
dropped  and  died  within  sight  of  water. 

Sometimes  beside  the  pool  human  bones,  shrouded  in 
mouldering  rags,  show  that  some  poor  swagman,  having 
expended  his  last  energies  in  reaching  the  pool,  tottered 
down  to  the  brink  only  to  find  that  the  water  had  given 
place  to  hard,  dry  earth.  A tattered  blanket  enveloping 
the  skull  shows  that  at  the  last  moment  he  sought  to 
save  his  eyes  from  the  eager  attacks  of  carrion  crows. 

The  crow  is  lord  of  the  Never-Never  land.  He  and 
the  carrion-eating  iguana  keep  fat  in  the  fiercest  drought. 
Whenever,  enthroned  on  the  limb  of  a dead  tree  and 
surveying  his  Cimmerian  kingdom,  he  espies  some  worn- 
out  traveller  staggering  through  the  dust,  he  follows 
patiently,  persistently,  waiting  for  him  to  fall,  from  time 
to  time  uttering  a croak  “mine,  mine,  mine”  ; a long- 
drawn,  evil,  gloating  cry  in  which  is  epitomised  all  the 
horror  and  gloom  of  the  land,  a cry  full  of  discourage- 
ment, a cry  that  makes  the  blood  run  cold  and  fills  the 
heart  with  despair,  a passionless  mocking  cry  eloquent  of 
loneliness  and  suffering  and  death. 


'The  T^al  T)ugald  T)aigetty 

IT  is  highly  remarkable,  although  after  all,  only  in 
keeping  with  the  adventurous  spirit  of  the  race, 
what  hordes  of  fighting  men  have  poured  out  upon 
the  Continent,  and  indeed  the  world  at  large,  from  this 
geographically  inconsiderable  portion  of  Europe,  the 
British  Isles.  In  all  ages,  and  for  nearly  all  causes, 
since  Siward,  Earl  of  Gloucester,  led  his  Saxons,  in  the 
eleventh  century,  to  Constantinople,  to  form  part  of  the 
Varangian  Guard  of  the  Byzantine  Emperors,  until 
comparatively  recent  years,  wherever  fighting  has  been 
afoot,  there  the  British  soldier  of  fortune  has  usually 
been  found,  leading  the  native-born  troops  of  his  foreign 
master,  or,  in  many  cases,  organised  bodies  of  his  own 
countrymen.  Modern  conditions  have  greatly  restricted 
the  activities  of  the  soldier  of  fortune,  and,  coupled 
with  this,  there  has  been  the  more  potent  circumstance 
that  until  the  war  in  the  Far  East  broke  out,  our  own 
Army  had  enjoyed  a virtual  monopoly  of  the  world’s 
military  operations  for  nearly  thirty  years.  The  Foreign 
Enlistment  Act  notwithstanding,  however,  it  is  likely 
that  a sufficiently  desperate  war  would  again  tempt 
forth  sons  of  the  old  adventurer  stock. 

The  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  saw  the 
heyday  of  the  soldier  of  fortune,  and  considering  the 
probable  population  of  the  British  Isles  during  those 
centuries,  it  is  something  of  a mystery  where  the  droves 
of  British  adventurers  who  went  off  to  the  foreign  wars 
came  from.  Although  there  were  always  numbers  of 
Englishmen  serving  abroad,  it  was  naturally  the  poorer 
and  more  disturbed  Scotland  and  Ireland  which 
furnished  the  bulk  of  these  wandering  brethren  of  the 
sword.  Gustavus  Adolphus  of  Sweden  is  said  to  have 
at  one  time  had  thirteen  thousand  British  soldiers  in  his 
army,  mainly  Scots.  Again,  it  has  been  asserted  that 
between  the  years  1691  and  1745,  more  than  four 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  Irish  soldiers  died  in  the 
French  service.  Assuming  these  latter  astonishing 
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figures  to  be  correct,  it  is  probable  that  large  numbers 
were  young  Franco-Irishmen,  or  if  of  unmixed  parentage, 
were  yet  born  in  France.  The  Spanish,  Austrian,  and 
Russian  armies  also  held  large  numbers  of  Scots  and 
Irish  officers. 

The  principal  field  of  Scots  military  enterprise  abroad, 
however,  was  found  in  the  Thirty  Years  War,  a 
struggle,  in  the  fortunes  of  which  the  national  religious 
sympathies  were,  naturally,  intimately  engaged.  The 
author  of  “ Waverley  ” has  immortalised  the  Scots 
soldier  of  this  period  in  the  person  of  Dugald  Dalgetty, 
and,  incidentally,  furnished  material  for  how  many 
copyists  ? But  just  as  the  D’Artagnan  of  the  great 
Dumas  was  founded  on  a real  D’Artagnan,  so  also  there 
was  a real  Dugald  Dalgetty  — Robert  Monro,  some 
time  an  officer  in  the  Danish  and  Swedish  services, 
and  later,  a general  in  the  Civil  War.  Like  the  real 
D’Artagnan,  Monro  also  left  memoirs,  but  the  con- 
nection between  the  authentic  Monro  of  the  memoirs 
and  the  formidable,  but  entertaining  gentleman  whom 
the  young  Earl  of  Monteith  is  made  to  encounter  in  the 
opening  pages  of  the  ‘‘Legend  of  Montrose,”  is  much 
closer  than  that  between  the  D’Artagnan  of  the  memoirs 
and  the  D’Artagnan  of  Dumas. 

Robert  Monro,  a cousin  of  Robert  Monro  of  Fowlis, 
commonly  known  as  the  “ Black  Baron,”  learned  the 
elements  of  soldiering  in  the  Scottish  Guard  of 
Louis  XIII.  of  France.  He  afterwards  obtained  a 
commission  in  Mackay’s  Regiment,  levied  in  Scotland 
in  1626,  for  service  under  the  King  of  Denmark,  and 
which  later  became  part  of  the  “Green,”  or  Scots 
Brigade  in  the  Swedish  Army.  With  the  Mackay 
Regiment,  Monro  saw  seven  years’  campaigning,  rising 
during  that  time  from  lieutenant  to  colonel.  Three 
years  afterwards,  he  published  an  account  of  his  experi- 
ences under  the  following  heading,  which  is  a preface 
rather  than  a title : 

Monro  his  expedition  with  the  worthy  Scots  Regiment,  called 
MacKeye’s  Regiment,  levied  in  August  1626,  by  Sir  Donald  MacKeye 
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Lord  Rees  Colonel,  for  his  Majesties  service  of  Denmark,  and  reduced 
after  the  battle  of  Nerling,  in  September  1634,  Wormes,  in  the  Palz : 
Discharged  in  several  duties  and  observations  of  service,  first,  under  the 
magnanimous  King  of  Denmark,  during  his  wars  against  the  Empire ; 
afterwards  under  the  invincible  King  of  Sweden,  during  his  Majesties’ 
life-time  ; and  since  under  the  Director-General,  the  Rex-Chancellor 
Oxensterne,  and  his  Generals : Collected  and  gathered  together  at  spare 
hours,  by  Colonel  Robert  Monro,  as  First  Lieutenant  under  the  said 
Regiment,  to  the  noble  and  worthy  Captain  Thomas  MacKenzie  of 
Kildon,  brother  to  the  noble  Lord,  the  Lord  Earl  of  Seaforth,  for  the 
use  of  all  noble  Cavaliers  favouring  the  laudable  profession  of  arms. 
To  which  is  annexed  the  Abridgement  of  Exercise,  and  divers  Practical 
Observations  for  the  Younger  Officer.  Ending  with  the  Soldier’s 
Meditations  on  going  on  Service.  London,  Printed  by  William  Jones 
in  Red-Crosse  Streete.  1637. 

The  approaches  of  the  book  are  further  defended,  to 
use  the  military  style  which  would  probably  haVe  com- 
mended itself  to  the  author,  by  a dedication  to  the 
Elector  Palatine  : 

After  seven  yeares  March  in  the  warres  of  Qermany  with  one 
Regiment,  it  being  rent  in  the  battel!  of  Nerlin^  at  last  I retired  unto 
Britaine,  to  levie  againe,  for  the  further  advancement  of  the  good  cause, 
and  being  at  the  Court  of  England,  attending  imployment  etc. 

Following  this  are  some  Latin  verses  from  the  pen  of  a 
Dutch  author  in  praise  of  the  Colonel  himself,  and 
thereafter  the  work  of  the  regiment  is  set  out  in  tireless, 
and,  it  must  be  admitted,  frequently  tiresome  detail. 
Each  occurrence,  of  more  or  less  importance,  is  put  down 
separately  as  a “ Dutie,’’  and  invariably  followed  up 
with  an  attendant  ‘‘  Observation,”  of  the  nature  of  what 
clergymen  call  the  ‘‘practical  application.”  There  is 
little  profit  in  following  out  the  prolix  descriptions  of 
endless  “ leaguers,  storms,  onslaughts,  and  outfalls,”  but 
here  and  there  amid  the  details,  reflections,  and 
military  maxims,  one  comes  upon  quaint  glimpses  of 
life  and  character,  and  one  notes  also  how  thoroughly 
Scott  extracted  the  essence  of  the  book.  In  the  early 
pages  there  is  a bit  of  pure  Dalgetty.  The  Mackay  men, 
observing  that  some  English  troops  with  whom  they 
were  joined  under  the  Danish  colours,  were  paid  weekly, 
whereas  they  themselves  were  receiving  only  their 
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rations,  became,  as  might  be  expected,  very  discon- 
tented. Neverthelesse,”  says  Monro,  eager  for  the  good 
name  of  his  countrymen, 

I did  never  heare  of  our  Nations  mutinie,  nor  of  their  refusall  to 
fight,  when  they  saw  their  enemies,  though  I have  seene  other  nations 
call  for  Guilt,  being  going  before  their  enemie  to  fight,  a thing  very 
disallowable  in  either  Officer  or  Souldier,  to  prefer  a little  money  to  a 
world  of  credit. 

Captain  Dalgetty’s  experience  of  sentry-go,  related  in 
the  second  chapter  of  the  Legend  of  Montrose,”  was, 
as  will  be  seen,  taken  bodily,  and  with  but  slight  altera- 
tion, from  Monro  : 

...  As  also  sometimes  to  stand  six  or  seaven  houres  longer  than 
ordinarie  at  the  centrie  posture  ; as  I was  once  made  to  stand  in  my 
younger  yeares  at  the  Louver  gate  in  Paris,  being  then  in  the  Kings 
Regiment  of  the  Guards,  passing  my  prenticeship,  for  sleeping  in  the 
morning,  when  I ought  to  have  been  at  my  exercise,  for  punishment  I 
was  made  to  stand  from  eleven  before  noone,  to  eight  of  the  Clocke  in 
the  night  Gentry,  Armed  with  Corslet,  Head-piece,  Bracelets,  being 
Iron  to  the  teeth,  in  a hot  Summers  day,  till  I was  weary  of  my  life. 

Dalgetty  is  made  to  describe  himself  as  sentenced  to 
eight  hours  of  this  punishment,  which  was  an  hour  in 
his  favour,  and  in  a bitter  frost,  doubtless  as  uncomfort- 
able as,  but  much  less  exhausting,  than  the  summer 
heat  of  Paris.  But  what  a light  either  version  sheds  on 
the  frightful  severities  of  those  by-gone  days.  Monro 
is  supposed  to  have  died  in  i68o,  his  French  service  took 
place  before  1626,  eo  that  he  can  have  been  little  more 
than  a boy  when  he  received  such  punishment  for  a 
minor  offence.  And  yet  he  finishes,  rather  unexpectedly, 
with,  which  ever  made  me  the  more  strict  in  punishing 
those  under  my  Command.” 

Another  passage  in  Monro’s  book  shows  how  the 
rivalry  and  dissensions  which  ever  weakened  a feudal 
army  had  not  been  wholly  removed  under  the  military 
system  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Being  left  in  com- 
mand of  the  regiment,  in  the  absence  of  the  lieutenant- 
colonel,  while  it  was  in  garrison  at  Assens,  in  Denmark, 
Major  Monro,  as  he  then  was,  had  a dispute  with  the 
major  in  charge  of  a portion  of  a cavalry  regiment. 
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quartered  in  the  same  town,  as  to  who  should  issue 
orders  in  the  garrison,  ‘‘which,”  says  Monro,  rather 
naively,  did  bring  an  emulation  betwixt  our  Souldiers 
and  the  horsemen,  so  that  in  severall  rancounters  had 
in  the  Garrison,  three  or  foure  on  each  side  were 
killed.”  For  three  years  the  Mackay  Regiment  marched 
and  fought  round  about  the  Baltic,  drawing  the  pay 
(when  they  could)  of  Christian  IV.  of  Denmark.  Then, 
joining  Gustavus,  the  Mackays  wandered  further  afield, 
marching  and  fighting  through  Germany,  halting,  one 
time,  in  “ Berlein  in  the  Marke  of  Brandenburg.” 

In  due  course,  Colonel  Monro  came  home,  and  his 
later  exploits  belong  to  the  history  of  our  own  Civil 
War.  In  June  1639,  he  commanded  a division  in  the 
force  which  repulsed  Holland  from  before  Kelso.  A 
year  later  he  was  sent  to  Aberdeen  with  some  eight 
hundred  men.  There,  he  is  said  to  have  acted  with 
severity,  which  seems  likely.  His  troops  were  badly 
paid,  but  under  his  iron  rule,  in  the  main,  orderly.  One 
mutineer  he  killed  with  his  own  hand. 

When  the  Scots  Estates  lent  the  English  Parliament 
troops  for  service  ini  Ireland,  Monro  was  appointed 
second  in  command  under  David  Leslie.  His  Irish 
experiences,  however,  were  by  no  means  wholly  fortunate. 
Advanced  to  a grade  in  which  the  statecraft  of  troublous 
times  constantly  trenched  upon  its  more  exclusively 
military  activities,  the  plain,  hard-hitting  soldier  of  the 
German  wars  appears  to  have  been  rather  at  a disadvan- 
tage, and  his  Irish  campaign  culminated  in  five  years’ 
imprisonment  in  the  Tower.  He  afterwards,  however, 
returned  to  Ireland,  where  he  had  acquired  lands  through 
his  marriage  whh  Lady  Jean  Alexander,  daughter  of  the 
first  Earl  of  Stirling,  and  widow  of  the  second  Viscount 
Montgomery  of  Aides.  Like  Dalgetty,  he  appears  to 
have  rounded  off  his  active  career  with  an  advantageous 
marriage.  His  last  years  were  spent  on  the  Montgomery 
estate,  near  Coomber,  in  the  county  Down,  and  he  is 
supposed  to  have  died  about  1680.  One  can  imagine 
him  in  these  years,  like  Sir  Dugald,  “very  old,  very 
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deaf,  and  very  full  of  interminable  stories  about  the 
immortal  Gustavus  Adolphus,  the  Lion  of  the  North, 
and  the  bulwark  of  the  Protestant  Faith.” 


"Retrospective  Review 

The  Institucion  of  a gentleman.  Anno  Domini 
^.D.L.V.  ^Imprinted  at  London  in  Flete-strete 
at  the  signe  of  the  Princes  armes,  hy  Thomas 
^arshe. 

Those  who  in  future  times  shall  try  to  form  for  them- 
selves an  idea  of  the  English  gentleman  of  the  twentieth 
century  will  not  find  it  in  -the  etiquette  books  of  to-day, 
any  more  than  in  the  denunciations  of  popular  preachers. 
They  may  seek  for  it  in  fiction,  and  here  and  there  may 
catch  a glimpse  of  what  they  desire,  but  best  of  all  is  it 
to  be  sought  in  the  actual  deeds  and  words  of  men.  And 
so  these  sixteenth-century  books  on  the  Prince,  on  the 
Courtier,  and  on  the  Gentleman,  are  at  best  but  vague 
sketches  of  recognised  ideals ; they  help  us  not  by 
portraying  a real  person,  but  only  by  showing  us  what 
the  writer  fancied  that  his  hero  ought  to  be.  But  that 
the  ideals  were  recognised  is  much,  and  when  we  have 
so  little  report  of  the  actual  words  and  deeds  of  any 
save  the  greatest  of  the  time,  we  cannot  afford  to  neglect 
the  earliest  presentment,  vague  though  it  be,  of  the 
English  gentleman. 

A first  attempt  to  treat  a difficult  and  complex 
subject,  the  Institution  of  a Gentleman  ” is  very  far 
from  being  complete.  It  has  been  eclipsed  by  the  later 
and  better  works  of  Peacham  and  Brathwaite,  and 
though  it  has  not  altogether  escaped  notice,  having  been 
reprinted  in  1839  by  George  Soaper,^  it  seems  to  be  so 
little  remembered  at  present,  that  it  may  fitly  form  the 
subject  of  a Retrospective  Review. 

^ From  the  later  edition  of  1568,  Sec  also  Brydges’  “ Restituta,” 
i.  536. 
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The  work  is  entirely  anonymous  and,  so  far  as  I am 
aware,  no  author’s  name  has  been  suggested.  It  is 
dedicated  to  Lord  Filzwater  (jzV,  for  Fitzwalter), 
Thomas  Radcliffe  (1526-1583)  who  bore  the  title  of 
Lord  Fitzwalter  from  1542  until  the  death  of  his  father 
in  1557,  when  he  succeeded  him  as  the  third  Earl  of 
Sussex.^  The  author  laments  the  decay  of  the  old 
families — a complaint  never  more  often  heard  than  in 
the  stirring  times  of  the  later  sixteenth  century — we  are 
told  that  ‘‘  almost  the  name  of  gentry  is  quenched,  and 
handycraft  men  have  obtained  the  titles  of  honour.” 
It  is,  however,  confessed  that  this  decay  is  in  great  part 
the  fault  of  the  older  houses  themselves ; they  have 
been  negligent  and  allowed  themselves  to  drift. 

Noble  and  gentle  men  must  diligently  labour  to  excell  others  in  vertues, 
or  els  there  wil  rise  comparison  of  worthynes : as  why  shoulde  not  Pan 
aswell  as  Apollo  ? which  thing  hath  ben  the  greatest  cause  of  the  ruine 
wherinto  gentry  is  falne.  For  the  negligence  of  him  which  sholde 
have  ben  worthy  encoraged  the  unworthy  to  take  up  that  which  the 
other  let  fal. 

After  the  usual  apologetic  prologue  to  the  reader, 
-the  author,  with  a laudable  desire  to  begin  at  the 
beginning,  opens  his  work  with  the  somewhat  terrifying 
words  “ To  treate  of  the  creacion  of  manne.”  Fortu- 
nately he  is  content  tc  refer  us  to  the  Bible  for  this,  and 
passes  at  once  to  the  question  of  who  was  the  first 
gentleman.  Was  x\dam  ? Perhaps  not,  for  they  say 
“ When  Adam  delved  and  Eve  span,  who  was  then  a 
gentelman  ? ” Everything  depends  upon  whether  he 
acted  as  one  or  not,  but  indeed  “ to  understand  per- 
fitly  how  and  after  what  demenour  Adam  behaved  him 
self,  or  how  he  directed  the  order  of  his  life,  the 
witnesses,  I thinck,  in  that  behalf  are  farre  to  seke.” 
The  question  is  left  unsolved.  The  most  that  we  can 
say  is  that  if  Adam’s  behaviour  was  good  and  honest, 
then  he  was  the  first  gentleman  ; if  otherwise,  then  that 

^ The  dedication  is  repeated  in  the  same  words  in  the  edition  of 
1568,  though  at  that  time  the  dedicatee  had  succeeded  to  the  earldom, 
a fact  which  suggests  that  the  author  had  no  hand  in  the  re-publication 
of  his  work. 
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honour  belongs  to  him  in  whom  such  virtues  and  gentle 
deeds  first  appeared. 

The  author  then  discusses  at  some  length  the  qualifica- 
tions of  a gentleman,  holding  with  Chaucer,  whose 

Wife  of  Bath  ’’  he  quotes,  that  to  find  the  worthy 
bearer  of  that  honourable  name;  we  must 

Loke  who  that  is  most  vertuous  alway, 

Privee  and  apert,  and  most  entendeth  ay 
To  do  the  gentil  dedes  that  he  can, 

And  tak  him  for  the  grettest  gentil  man.  ^ 

He  quotes  too  from  an  Italian  writer  called  John 
Bocace,  which  writeth  a booke  in  his  langage,  named 
in  Frenche,  le  Decameron  de  Bocace^'’  a curiously  round- 
about description,  which  shows  how  little  Boccaccio 
can  have  been  known  at  the  time  ; and  then  turns 
aside  to  speak  of  the  care  with  which  the  follies  of 
youth  should  be  restrained,  and  how  great  is  the 
responsibility  of  parents  in  this  respect. 

He  speaks  too  of  the  honourable  foundations  of 
Cambridge,  Oxford,  and  Paris,  universities  established 
with  the  pious  intent  of  training  youth  to  take  a 
worthy  part  in  the  world  of  men.  But,  alas  ! the 
youth  of  the  day  care  nothing  but  for  facions  (as  they 
call  them)/’  Thus  they  cry  : 

What  is  a man  if  he  know  not  how  to  weare  hys  apparell  after  the 
best  facion  ? to  kepe  compani  with  gentilmen  and  to  pley  his  .xx. 
nobles  at  cards  or  dice,  at  tables,  at  post,  Cente,  glek,  or  suche  other 
games : for  he  that  cannot  thus  dooe  is  called  a lout  or  a miser,  and 
one  that  knoweth  no  facions.  But  it  becummeth  a gentleman  (say 
they)  to  be  a Roister,  which  v/orde  I doe  not  wel  understand  onles  it 
signifie  a rufhan,  or  how  it  differeth  I cannot  well  tell : . . . For  the 
poore  serving  man  when  he  playeth  the  varlet  he  is  called  a Ruffian,  or 
a Ruffynlye  knave,  but  the  gentleman  when  he  useth  the  like  corrupte 
qualities  is  called  a Roister,  by  a more  smoothe  name,  though  in  effecte 
their  dedes  be  al  one  : for  nedes  must  eche  worde  be  cosyn  to  the  dede, 
as  a Pick  axe  (so  called)  because  it  picketh  up  stones,  rotes,  or  suche 
like,  a rake  called  a rake  beecause  it  rakelh  together  thynges  spred  and 
disparsed  in  sundrye  places,  (sig.  B2-B3). 

To  clench  the  argument  he  quotes,  as  he  constantly 

^ Wife  of  BatITs  Tale,  257-260,  D.  1113.  I follow  Dr.  Skeat’s  text 
as  that  of  the  Institucion  ” has  some  awkward  misprints. 
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does  throughout  the  book,  from  the  classics,  recalling 
how  in  the  days  of  Sallust  the  true  names  of  things 
were  likewise  lost,  the  giving  away  of  other  men’s  goods 
was  called  liberality,  and  unshamefastness  in  naughty 
things  high  and  gentle  courage. 

Now,  if  a gentleman  behave  modestly,  they  call  him 
“a  Loute,  a Clynchepope,  or  one  that  knoweth  no 
facyons  : yf  a younge  Gentleman  use  many  vayne 
wordes,  then  they  saye  he  can  talke  wel,  and  hathe  a 
good  witt  ” ; whereas,  if  he  talks  wisely,  the  roysterers 
say  “the  yong  Fox  preacheth,  and  that  of  a yong  saint 
groweth  an  old  devill.”  One  who  studies  is  called,  in 
mockery,  “ Penman,”  though,  as  the  author  says,  the 
“ name  is  right  honest,  so  that  the  person  agree  with 
his  name.” 

We  learn  also  that  “a  Londoner  is  called  a Gowne- 
man  (or  after  the  Bolaine  phrase),  a Cutthrote.”  A 
young  roisterer  is  called  a “novice,”  but  when  he  can 
fight  like  other  good  fellows  “he  is  called  by  the  name 
of  honestye,  a name  so  unfyte  for  that  profession  as 
Poules  steple  is  to  be  put  in  a dagger  sheathe.” 

There  are  three  kinds  of  gentlemen,  the  Gentle 
Gentle,  the  Gentle  Ungentle,  and  the  Ungentle  Gentle, 
and  each  kind  is  explained  and  discussed  in  a separate 
chapter.  To  the  first  class  belong,  as  we  should  expect, 
those  who  both  are  gentle  by  birth,  and  gentle  by  their 
qualities,  by  learning,  skill,  and  conduct.  Antony  and 
Alexander  the  Great,  and  many  others  of  the  old-time 
worthies,  were  Gentle  Gentlemen. 

The  Gentle  Ungentle  are  those  who  have  degenerated 
from  their  rank,  who,  born  of  gentle  parents,  are  rois- 
terers, or  worse,  as  Hortensius  Corbio,  grandson  of  the 
great  orator,  and  the  son  of  P.  Clodius  Pulcher,  whose 
debauchery  brought  him  to  an  early  death. 

The  Ungentle  Gentle  are  those  who  by  their  exer- 
tions have  risen  to  higher  rank  than  that  to  which  they 
were  born.  We  have  many  of  them  in  England, 
“ wherby  it  should  appeare  that  vertue  florisheth  emong 
us.”  Men  in  mockery  call  them  upstarts— “a  terme 
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lately  invented  ” — but  wrongly,  for  they  are  deserving 
of  honour,  not  of  reproach.  Tullus  Hostilius  and 
Tarquinius  Priscus,  both  the  sons  of  lowly  men,  were 
among  the  Ungentle  Gentle. 

But  this  alloweth  nothyng  the  new  sorte  of  menne  which  are  run 
oute  of  theyr  order,  and  from  the  sonnes  of  handycraft  men  have 
obteigned  the  name  of  gentlemen,  the  degree  of  Esquires,^  and  title  of 
Knightes,  nothing  differing  from  thestimacion  of  right  gentrie  . . . 
Theyr  fathers  wer  contented  to  be  called  goodmen  John  or  Thomas, 
and  now  they  at  every  assise  are  clepid  worshipful  Esquiers,  having  in 
them  a litle  donghil  forecaste  to  get  landes,  nether  by  their  lerninge 
nor  worthines  achived,  but  purchasid  by  certeyn  darke  augmentacion 
practises,  by  menes  wherof  they  be  called  gentilmen.  (sig.  D2.) 

We  recognise  here  the  hatred  of  upstart  gentry  of 
which  we  hear  so  much  in  Elizabeth’s  days,  those  whose 
father,  as  Nashe  says,  scrapeth  that  from  the  tayle  of 
the  Plowe,  which  maketh  all  his  after  posteritie  thinke 
scorne  to  looke  on  the  plough.”  These  are  not  ‘‘  gentle  ” 
at  all,  though  they  mix  with  the  gentry,  just  as  Baiard 
the  carte  Jade  might  leape  into  the  stable  of  Buce- 
phalus and  thrust  hys  hed  into  the  manger  with  that 
worthy  courser.” 

We  next  pass  to  the  duties  of  a gentleman,  and  to 
how  he  may  in  various  capacities  profit  the  common- 
wealth—as  a lawyer — as  a soldier  or  captain  in  the  wars 
— as  an  ambassador — and  as  a simple  country  gentleman. 
To  each  of  these  a chapter  is  devoted,  but  with  the 
last  alone  need  we  concern  ourselves.  The  author  takes 
a gloomy  view  of  the  standard  of  learning  and  intel- 
ligence of  the  country  gentry,  and  says  that  their 
ignorance  is  so  generally  recognised  as  to  have  given 
rise  to  a proverb.  People  say,  He  shooteth  like  a 
gentleman,  faire  and  fur  of,”  and  this  applies  not 
only  to  ^ 

shoting  as  with  bow  and  arrowes,  but  it  extendeth  further  and  reacheth 
to  greter  matters,  al  to  the  dispraise  of  ignorant  gentlemen.  The  like 
saying  is  welshot,  as  who  say  neither  wer  spoken  nor  wel  understande. 
(sig.  G2.) 

That  there  is  such  a proverb  is  to  be  deplored,  and 
the  author  urges  his  readers  to  hasten  by  their  diligence 
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in  study  to  deprive  the  saying  of  its  point.  Here  too 
we  have,  as  usual,  a complaint  of  the  decay  of 
hospitality. 

In  the  auncient  time  when  curious  building  fed  not  the  eyes  of  the 
way  faring  man,  then  mighte  he  be  fed  & have  good  repast  at  a gentle- 
mans place  so  called. 

Now  all  is  changed  ; hospitality  is  dead ; but  indeed 
men  act  unwisely  in  neglecting  a thing  so  indispensable 
as  this.  They  should  remember  how  much  is  gained 
by  a little  timely  entertainment  and  how 

drynk  draweth  the  fleming  to  your  frendship,  good  house  keping  the 
Englishman,  & correction  \i.e.,  correct  manners]  the  peple  of  Fraunce. 

But  though  the  gentleman  must  be  learned,  he  must 
not  be  too  curious  in  matters  which  do  not  concern 
him.  He  should  not  know  too  much  of  husbandry,  of 
cloth-making,  or  of  merchandise,  for  such  ^knowledge 

commeth  of  the  devil  procured  by  avarice,  according 
to  the  saying  of  Chaucer ; 

The  Devil  made  a rive  for  to  preache 
Or  a Souter  a Shipman  or  a Leche.”  ^ 

The  next  chapter,  which  treats  of  Howe  a Gentle- 
man shoulde  differ  from  other  sortes  of  men,”  has  less 
interest  than  its  title  seems  to  promise,  for,  as  the 
author  says,  the  subject  is  indeed  that  of  the  whole 
book,  and  there  is  nothing  new  to  be  said  here.  We 
may  therefore  pass  on  at  once  to  those  which  follow, 
dealing  with  the  recreations  suitable  for  gentlemen. 
The  author  discusses  superficially  a variety  of  pastimes, 
but  says  little  of  interest  about  them.  We  learn,  how- 
ever,  that  though  gentlemen  spend  far  too  much  of  their 
time  in  hunting  and  hawking,  they  are  so  ignorant  even 
of  terms  proper  to  those  sports,  that  for  Au  vent  they 
say  Hoventy  and  for  Retrouve^  Retrius.  Of  dice-play  the 
author  utterly  disapproves,  but  archery  is  a good  and 
honourable  pastime,  and  it  is  a pity  that  it  is  so 

1 See  Cant.  Tales.  A.  3903-4.  In  the  second  line  Dr.  Skeat  reads ; 
“ And  of  a souter  ...” 
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neglected.  Ascham,  who  had  skill  to  write  of  far  deeper 
matters,  has  written  an  excellent  book  on  the  subject  : 

The  just  commendacion  cf  which  man  yf  I shoulde  passe  over,  me 
semeth  it  myght  be  called  an  offence,  because  lytle  good  can  that  manne 
worke,  whiche  wil  not  prayse  the  labour  of  well  workers. 

The  chapter  on  ‘‘What  sort  of  apparel  is  mete  for 
gentlemen,  and  what  ordre  oughte  to  be  observed 
therin,”  is  of  more  interest,  but  it  is  difficult  to  quote 
briefly  from  it.  The  whole  has  been  given  in  Brydges’ 
“ Restituta,”  so  it  must  suffice  to  note  that  apparel 
must  be  clean  and  comely,  but  not  too  gorgeous,  and 
that  the  Italians  are  the  nation  which  set  the  best 
example  in  this  respect.  We,  on  the  other  hand,  think 
little  of  spending  £ioo  on  one  man’s  dress.  The  attire 
of  other  nations  is  briefly  characterised  ; the  Frenchman 
follows  the  peacock  in  delighting  in  gay  colours  ; the 
Spaniard  excels  in  the  great  richness  and  cost  of  his 
clothing,  and  “ runneth  into  vanitie  ” thereby ; the 
Dutchmen  abounde  in  manye  jagges,  cuttes,  and 
superfluous  sloppes  ” and  are  spoilers  of  much  cloth,  but 
such  fashions  as  they  have  they  keep  to,  and  to  this 
extent  are  worthy  of  praise. 

Then  follows  a chapter  on  “ Honor  and  Wor- 
shippe.’’  The  first  word  is  applied  to  dukes,  earls, 
lords,  and  such  like  of  high  estate,  the  second  to 
knights,  esquires,  and  gentlemen.  And  this,  as  the 
author  remarks,  is  curious,  for  we  talk  of  “ worship- 
ping ” God  and  of  “honouring”  our  parents.  Surely 
the  two  words  should  be  interchanged  in  ordinary 
speech. 

And  now  the  author  gives  us  his  best  advice 
towards  the  Institution  of  a Gentleman,  namely 
“ To  reade  histories  and  to  avoyde  Idleness,”  and  as  a 
specimen  of  the  profitable  matter  to  be  found  in  history 
he  proceeds  to  rehearse  some  brief  examples,  as  well  of 
good  and  godly  princes  as  of  evil  and  vicious  rulers. 
What  remains  of  the  book  is  taken  up  with  these 
examples — of  pity — of  justice — of  gentleness,  &c.  &c., 
but  the  stories  told  are  for  the  most  part  well  known 
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and  need  no  further  reference.  Let  us  pass  at  once  to 
the  conclusion,  where  the  author  tells  us  that  neither 
riches  nor  great  armies  are  so  strong  a defence  to  a 
kingdom  as  the  loving  hearts  of  subjects,  and  that 
neither  wealth  nor  position  are  so  good  a safeguard 
for  a private  man  as  it  is  to  have  many  and  loving 
friends.  First  get  friends,  he  tells  us,  and  then  love 
quietness.  Lastly,  ‘‘Trust  the  experience  of  the  aged 
for  they  have  lived  long  time  ; think  not  the  fruict  so 
ripe  or  wholsom  which  June  bringeth  forth,  as  that 
of  August : though  in  dede  it  be  of  color  pleasant 
and  delicious  of  taste.”  So  shall  we  be  children 
worthy  of  our  parents,  and  so  shall  our  children, 
brought  up  in  the  good  ways  which  we  ourselves  have 
followed,  be  in  their  turn  worthy  of  us. 


Correspondence 


New  Facts  About  yohn  Dow  land 

Mr.  Urban, — It  is  now  three  hundred  and  eight 
years  since  Richard  Barnfield  published  his  well-known 
sonnet,  “In  Praise  of  Musique  and  Poetrie” — which 
was  republished  in  the  “ Passionate  Pilgrim  ” by  Jaggard, 
in  1599 — often  attributed  to  Shakespeare.  In  this 
charming  sonnet  we  read  : 

Dowland  to  tliee  is  dear ; whose  heavenly  touch 

Upon  the  lute  doth  ravish  human  sense. 

As  Dowland  was  the  “ intrinsic  friend  ” of  Shakespeare, 
and,  moreover,  was  the  greatest  lutenist  in  Europe  in 
the  first  quarter  of  the  seventeenth  century,  a short 
memoir  of  him  may  not  be  unwelcome  to  many  readers. 
Up  to  the  present,  notwithstanding  the  patient  research 
of  Mr.  Barclay  Squire,  the  early  years  of  Dowland  have 
been  involved  in  much  obscurity,  whilst  even  his  birth- 
place has  been  a matter  of  conjecture.  Some  new 
facts,  unearthed  by  the  present  writer,  will  not  only  serve 
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to  supplement  the  admirable  memoir  of  Dowland  by 
Mr.  Barclay  Squire,  in  the  new  edition  of  Grove’s 
“ Dictionary  of  Music  and  Musicians,”  by  Fuller  Mait- 
land (1904),  but  will  prove  beyond  doubt  that  Shake- 
spe'^.re’s  friend  was  an  Irishman,  and  spent  some  time  in 
Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

We  may  dismiss  at  once  Fuller’s  second-hand  story 
that  John  Dowland  was  “ a native  of  Westminster,”  a 
story  that  is  only  surpassed  by  the  statement  in  Eitner’s 
“ Quellen  Lexikon  ” to  the  effect  that  he  was  a son  of 
John  Johnson.  As  a matter  of  fact,  John  Dowland — 
the  name  is  variously  given  as  Doland — Douland — 
Dowlan  and  Doolan — came  of  a good  Irish  stock,  the 
family  name  being  Dubhlaing.  His  father,  John  Dowlan, 
lived  in  a cottage  at  Dalkey,  co.  Dublin,^  and  died  in 
1577.  It  has  not  been  ascertained  whether  the  lutenist’s 
father  conformed  to  the  Protestant  religion,  but  certain 
it  is  that  John  Dowland  was  brought  up  a Protestant. 
He  was  born  at  Christmastide  of  the  year  1562-3,  and 
was  brought  over  to  England  in  1578  or  1579. 

From  Dowland’s  letter  to  Sir  Robert  Cecil — printed  in 
the  fifth  volume  of  the  Salisbury  Papers,  issued  by  the 
Historical  Manuscripts  Commission,  it  appears  that  he 
was  a page  in  the  train  of  Sir  Henry  Cobham,  at  Paris, 
from  1580  to  1583,  and  then  returned  to  England.  He 
married  in  1584,  and  his  eldest  son,  Robert,  was  born 
in  1586. 

Confirmation  of  Dowland’s  Irish  origin  is  afforded 
by  the  dedication  of  a song  in  his  “ Pilgrim’s  Solace  ” 
“to  my  loving  countryman,  Mr.  John  Forster  the 
Younger,  merchant  of  Dublin,  in  Ireland.”  This  John 
Forster  the  Younger  was  a grand-nephew  and  heir  to 
John  Forster,  Alderman  of  the  city  of  Dublin,  whose  will 
is  dated  August  22,  1613,  and  was  proved  on  October  5 
of  the  same  year.  Dowland’s  “ loving  countryman  ” was 
of  a wealthy  Dublin  family,  whose  name  may  be  traced 

^ He  was  living  there  in  1576,  and  on  June  i,  1577,  the  cottage  was 
leased  to  Walter  Ball  of  Dublin,  alderman  (Calendar  of  Christ  Church 
Deeds). 
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all  through  the  sixteenth  century  and  previously,  and  he 
was  Mayor  of  Dublin  in  1594.  His  uncle  Christopher 
was  knighted.^ 

Whilst  in  Paris,  in  1582,  Dowland  was  induced  to 
become  a Catholic  by  “ one  Morgan,  sometime  of  Her 
Majesty’s  Chapel,”  as  he  says  in  his  letter  to  Sir  Robett 
Cecil,  dated  Nuremberg,  November  10,  1595.  Strangely 
enough,  Mr,  Barclay  Squire,  in  his  elucidations  on  this 
remarkable  letter,  says  that  Dowland  probably  made  a 
mistake,  confounding  Morgan  with  Richard  Morrice,  a 
gentleman  of  the  Chapei  Royal,  “ who  fled  beyond  the 
seas”  in  1582,  and  was  at  Rheims  in  that  year.^  Mr. 
Squire  says  that  “ there  is  no  record  of  the  flight  of  any 
other  member  of  the  Chapel  Royal,”  and  this  against  the 
very  definite  statement  of  Cardinal  Allen  to  Father 
Agazzari  in  July  1582:  “Two  notable  musicians, 
married  men,  have  escaped  from  the  Queen’s  Chapel, 
who  are  said  to  be  going  to  Rome  to  exercise  their  art 
and  gain  a living  by  it  ; and  by  this  the  Queen  is  said 
to  be  incredibly  displeased.  . . . One  is  named  Morrice, 
who  easily  excels  all  the  musicians  of  this  church  and 
place,  and  he  says  that  another  is  at  Rouen  on  his  way  to 
us^  a colleague  in  the  Queen  s Chapel^  who  is  far  superior 
to  him."  Mr.  Squire  surmises  that  probably  Morrice’s 
companion  was  William  Byrd. 

I am  in  a position  to  prove  that  Morgan,  “ sometime 
of  her  Majesty’s  Chapel,”  did  actually  fly  beyond  seas 
owing  to  his  having  been  a Catholic.  This  fact  is  dis- 
tinctly stated  in  a letter  from  the  Lords  of  the  Privy 
Council  to  Sir  William  More,  dated  June  14,  1591, 
wherein  the  latter  is  ordered  to  endeavour  to  arrest  “ one 
Morgan  sometimes  of  her  Majesties  Chappell.,  an  obstinate 

^ The  elder  John  Forster’s  brother,  Thomas,  had  a son,  Richard,  who 
received  a State  Pardon  on  March  10,  1547-8  (Plants  of  Edward  VI.). 
Richard,  who  in  1547  was  living  at  Santry,  had  two  sons,  John  and 
Thomas' (Prerogative  Will  of  John  Forster  in  the  Record  Office).  This 
John,  called  John  Forster  the  Younger,  was  Dowland’s  friend.  In  1593 
he  was  living  in  Trinity  Lane  as  a tenant  of  Christ  Church  Cathedral 
(Rental  of  Ch.  Ch.  1592-3). 
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and  seditious  Papist  . . . who  is  now  thought  to  be  in 
Sutton,  either  in  or  about  Sir  Henry  Weston’s  house  ” 
(Molyneux  MSS.). 

Dowland  studied  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and  was 
admitted  Mus.  Bac.  on  July  5,  1588,  and,  in  1594,  he 
was  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  the  position  of  one  of 
her  Majesty’s  musicians,  vacant  by  the  death  of  John 
Johnson — his  want  of  success  being  attributed,  as  he 
himself  says,  to  the  fact  of  his  being  a Catholic.  In  the 
winter  of  1594  he  again  went  “beyond  seas,”  with  the 
intention  of  studying  under  Luca  Marenzio,  and,  in  the 
Salisbury  Papers  (vol.  v.  p.  269),  there  is  a letter  from 
Father  Scudamore  to  Nicholas  FitzHerbert,  at  Rome, 
dated  “Florence,  July  7,  1595,”  recommending  “Mr. 
Douland  whose  exquisiteness  upon  the  lute  and  cunning 
in  music  will  have  come  to  his  ears  long  ago.” 

It  is  probable  that  Dowland — ^who  again  ’verted  in 
1 595— returned  to  England  in  the  early  spring  of  the 
year  1596,  and  his  “First  Booke  of  Songes  or  Ayres” 
was  published  by  Peter  Short,  at  the  sign  of  the  Star,  on 
Bread  Street  Hill,  London,  in  1597.  He  must  have 
been  in  England  in  1596,  for  in  that  year  a pirated 
edition  of  some  of  his  lute  compositions  was  printed  by 
William  Barley,  of  Gracechurch  Street. 

Mr.  Barclay  Squire,  following  previous  authorities,  says 
that  “sometime  before  1597”  Dowland  received  the 
Mus.  Bac.  of  Cambridge,  but  he  is  careful  to  add  that 
“ there  is  no  record  of  the  degree  at  the  latter  University.” 
From  a close  study  of  recent  documents  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  Dowland  received  the  ad  eundem  not  at 
Cambridge  but  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  It  is  very 
evident  that  Sir  Robert  Cecil  looked  with  favour  on 
Dowland,  who  with  much  protestation  had  foresworn  the 
ancient  faith,  and  so  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  that  the 
great  lutenist  was  recommended  by  Cecil  to . Walter 
Travers,  Provost  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin — Cecil’s 
own  tutor.  Moreover,  Burghley  was  Chancellor  of 
Dublin  University  from  its  foundation,  in  1592,  until 
his  death,  on  August  4,  1598. 
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In  the  “ Particular  Book  of  Trinity  College,”  so  ably 
edited  by  my  friend  Professor  MahafFy,  there  are  two 
entries  for  the  year  1597  in  which  reference  is  made  to 
John  Dowland.  Though  this  magnificent  volume  has  now 
been  three  years  before  the  public,  its  treasures  have  not 
been  sufficiently  explored.  One  of  these  entries  refers  to 
the  commons  of  “ Sr.  Dowland,”  whilst  the  other  is  a bill 
for  the  sizings  of  Dowland  and  Smith.  The  latter  bill  is 
for  seven  shillings,  whilst  the  former — Dowland’s  commons 
for  nine  weeks — is  for  sixteen  shillings  and  three  half- 
pence. Almost  unnecessary  to  add  that  the  prefix  “ Sir  ” 
was  applied  to  all  university  graduates. 

In  the  early  summer  of  1597  Dowland  returned  to 
England,  and,  in  the  following  year,  he  wrote  some  verses 
in  praise  of  Giles  Farnaby’s  “ Canzonets.”  At  length, 
on  November  ii,  1598,  he  was  given  the  post  of  lutenist 
to  the  King  of  Denmark  (Christian  IV.),  at  a salary  of 
five  hundred  thalers  a year — living  at  Elsinore,  whence 
he  issued  his  “ Second  Booke  of  Songes  or  Ayres.” 
This  valuable  position  he  held  till  the  winter  of 
1605-6. 

In  1601,  Dowland  came  to  England  for  a holiday,  and 
also  to  purchase  musical  instruments.  It  is  very  likely 
that  he  furnished  his  friend  Shakespeare  with  many  of 
those  touches  of  local  colour  regarding  Denmark  to  be 
found  in  Hamlet.  Certain  it  is  that  Hamlet  was  then 
occupying  Shakespeare’s  attention,  and  was  produced  in 
the  following  year. 

For  further  particulars  of  Dowland’s  career  from  1 601  to 
1625,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Mr.  Barclay  Squire’s  article. 
It  is  here  sufficient  to  add  that  he  died  in  London  on 
January  26,  1626. 

Wm.  H.  Grattan  Flood. 
The  Milkmaid  Cup 

Mr.  Urban,— Readers  of  the  articles  on  Leather  Drink- 
ing Vessels  which  have  recently  appeared  in  the  Gentlemans 
Magazine  may  be  interested  in  the  accompanying  drawings 
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of  a curious  cup  in  the  possession  of  the  Vintners’ 
Company,  which  shows  the  quaint  devices  adopted  for 
drinking  vessels  at  a somewhat  later  date  than  that  to 
which  the  articles  refer.  It  is  known  as  the  “ Milkmaid 


Cup  ” and,  although  no  plate-mark  can  be  traced,  doubt- 
less belongs  to  the  seventeenth  century. 

The  vessel  consists  of  a smill  wine  cup,  silver-gilt,  in 
the  form  of  a woman,  whose  petticoat  forms  the  cup  ; 
she  wears  an  apron  with  an  enriched  border,  and  an  under- 
skirt, which  is  pounced  over  to  represent  embroidery  ; 
also  an  outer  robe,  open  in  front,  thrown  back,  and 
fastened  behind  with  a clasp  ; a tightdaced  bodice,  tight- 
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fitting  sleeves  with  deep  rufFs,  and  her  hair  dressed  in  the 
style  of  the  period. 

The  woman  holds  above  her  head  a small  vessel  in 
form  of  a pail,  on  the  underside  of  which  is  a Tudor 
rose  ; this  pail  is  hung  on  a pivot  let  into  the  scrolls  from 
the  hands  of  the  figure. 

The  whole  forms  a double  cup,  and  is  a trick,  for,  on 
the  figure  being  inverted,  both  the  cups  are  filled  with 
wine,  and  care  must  be  taken,  when  a person  is  drinking 
off  the  contents  of  the  larger  vessel,  not  to  spill  any 
wine  from  the  smaller  one. 

Every  new  member,  on  his  admission  to  the  Vintners’ 
Company,  is  expected  to  prove  his  skill  by  drinking  from 
this  cup  successfully. 

Reg.  H.  Cocks, 

Mrs,  Macivers  Pastry  School 

Mr.  Urban, — Glancing  through  a forgotten  bundle  of 
family  letters  relating  to  the  introduction  into  society 
of  Miss  Peggie  Young,  of  Castleyards  (who  was  sent  to 
her  kinsfolk  in  Edinburgh,  about  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  for  “Educational  Advantages”  that 
she  could  not  obtain  in  her  native  Orkney),  I jotted  down 
a few  notes  that  may  interest  your  readers. 

On  “ Miss  Peggie’s  ” arrival  in  Edinburgh,  the  relative 
to  whose  care  she  was  entrusted  writes  at  once  to  her 
father  on  the  subject  of  her  “ finishing  ” : “ We  have  not 
yet  determined  where  to  lodge  her,  but  will  agree  on  a 
proper  house  next  week,  when  she  will  be  put  to  the 
Writing,  Dancing  and  Singing  Schools.” 

Miss  Peggie  seems  to  have  enjoyed  herself,  to  judge  by 
the  letters  ; and  the  dancing  lessons  must  have  proved 
useful,  as  we  are  told  : ‘‘She  is  often  getting  tickets  for 
the  Play  and  Assembly  from  Sir  Wm.  Baird,  her  cusine, 
insomuch  that  I have  never  given  her  one  to  either.” 

The  sewing  lessons  also  bore  fruit  because  “ John,  her 
cusine,  is  extremely  fond  of  her,  in  his  surly  way,  and  has 
made  her  the  present  of  a genteel  C loath  for  a gown  and 
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Petty  coat,  and  now  she  is  finishing  a pair  of  ruffles  to  be 
given  to  him  in  return.’'  Later  on  we  find  that  the 
Writing  School  is  no  longer  included  in  the  Educational 
Scheme,  for  Miss  Peggie  now  goes  to  “ the  Singing, 
Pastrie  and  Sewing  Schools  which  is  all  the  Schools  my 
wife  thinks  she  need  attend.” 

What  was  the  Pastry  School  It  appears  to  have  been 
the  forerunner  of  the  Schools  of  Cookery  and  Domestic 
Economy  of  which  we  hear  so  much  in  our  own  time. 
It  was  evidently  a noted  concern,  and  lasted  long  after 
Miss  Peggie’s  day.  It  was,  later  at  least,  in  the  hands  of 
a Mrs.  Maciver,  and  in  the  first  Edinburgh  Directory, 
1773-4,  “Mrs.  Maciver,  Pastry  School,  Peebles  Wynd,” 
may  be  found  entered  in  the  list  headed  “Different 
Employments.” 

Mrs.  Maciver  had  a long  and  prosperous  career,  for  in 
1784  she  brought  out  a fourth  edition  of  her  cookery 
book  : “ Cookery  and  Pastry,  as  taught  and  practised  by 
Mrs.  Maciver,  teacher  of  these  arts  in  Edinburgh.”  So 
one  is  able  to  see  what  Miss  Peggie  Young  learned  at  the 
Pastry  School,  as  the  book  descended  to  me  from  her 
relatives. 

The  “Advertisement,”  dated  1783,  reads  rather 
quaintly  : 

The  Author’s  situation  in  Life  hath  led  her  to  be  much  conversant 
in  Cookery  and  Pastry.  . . . Some  years  ago  she  opened  a school  in 
this  City  for  instructing  young  Ladies  in  this  necessary  branch  of  female 
education  . . . and  many  of  her  scholars  and  others,  having  repeatedly 
solicited  her  to  make  her  receipts  public;  these  solicitations,  joined  to  a 
hearty  desire  of  doing  everything  that  it  was  thought  could  be  useful 
in  the  way  of  her  business,  have  at  length  determined  her  to  this 
publication. 

Mrs.  Maciver’s  “ receipts,”  as  she  calls  them,  are  so 
varied  that  it  would  be  well  nigh  impossible  to  do  them 
justice  in  this  short  letter  : so,  passing  over  the  ordinary 
roasting,  boiling,  fricasseeing,  and  “ ragooing,”  we  may 
pick  out  some  of  the  more  old-fashioned  and  uncommon. 

Some  are  peculiarly  Scotch,  such  as  “ To  make  Parton 
Pies  ” or  “ Scots  Collops  ” or  “ A good  Scots  Haggies.” 
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There  is  a pleasing  vagueness  about  some  of  her 
“ receipts  ” recalling  Mark  Twain’s  celebrated  “ Recipe 
for  an  Ash  Cake,”  which  begins : Take  a lot  of  water 
and  add  to  it  a lot  of  coarse  Indian  meal  and  about  a 
quarter  of  a lot  of  salt.”  In  Mrs.  Maciver’s  instructions 
how  “ to  have  a dish  of  Kidney  Beans  in  winter  ” she 
tell  us  to 

Gather  the  kidney-beans  while  they  are  young : strew  a good  deal 
of  salt  in  the  bottom  of  a can  ; then  lay  in  some  beans  and  strew  in  some 
more  salt,  and  so  continue  till  the  can  is  full. 

Mrs.  Maciver  had  more  than  a touch  of  Scotch 
economy,  for  we  are  taught  how  to  make  Pease  soup 
“ pass  in  summer  for  Green  pease  soup  ” and  how  to 
“ Dress  parsnips  to  eat  like  skirrets,”  and  “ To  make  a 
Tame  Duck  pass  for  a Wild  one,”  and  a “ Mock  Venison 
Pasty.”  One  could  almost  believe  that  Mrs.  Pullens — 
nee  Flora  Macfuss — must  have  been  taught  in  “ the 
Pastry  School,”  for  readers  of  “ Marriage”  will  recollect 
that  Mrs.  Pullens  flattered  herself  on  the  art  “ of  making 
things  pass  for  what  they  were  not.  Thus  she  gave  perk 
for  lamb — common  fowls  for  turkey  poults — currant 
wine  for  champagne — whiskey  with  peach-leaves  for 
noyau.”  Then  we  can  make  a Tansy  pudding  or  cake, 
“Fairy  butter,”  a Caparata,  a Rush  Curd  or  an  “ Aumu- 
lette  ” if  our  fancy  leads  us  that  way,  or  we  may  essay  to 
“ Dress  a Sea-cat  ” or  to  obey  the  mysterious  instruction 
“ To  Turtle  a Calf’s  head.” 

We  come  upon  how  “ To  dress  a Dish  of  Mutton 
with  Paper  in  place  of  Coals,  which  is  thought  to  eat 
sweeter  than  when  Aone  on  the  common  Fire.”  The 
back  ribs  of  mutton  are  to  be  cut  down  in  “ stakes,”  and 
after  the  proper  vegetables  have  been  sliced  and  mixed 
the  steaks  are  to  be  laid  in  a row  “ in  the  bottom  of  a 
necromancer  ” (it  is  considerately  mentioned  in  a footnote 
that  a necromancer  is  “ a flat  white-iron  pan,  with  two 
handles  and  a lid  that  checks  in  very  close  ”)  : 

Then  a row  of  bread  and  roots,  and  so  continue  untill  it  is  full : 
tie  the  necromancer  by  the  handles  between  two  chairs : have  a tea- 
kettle of  boiling  water  : fill  up  the  pan  with  it  and  put  the  lid  on  ciose  : 
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have  ready  some  waste-paper  ready  stripped  through  your  hand : light 
one  piece  after  another  and  hold  it  below  the  bottom  of  the  pan, 
moving  the  lighted  paper  backwards  and  forwards  and  it  will  be  ready 
in  less  than  quarter  of  an  hour.  Send  it  to  table  in  the  necromancer 
with  a plate  below  it. 

One  would  like  to  know  how  many  cooks  set  themselves 
on  fire  while  trying  to  follow  the  instructions. 

Eggs  play  an  important  part  in  Mrs.  Maciver’s  book. 
She  has  many  ways  of  using  them.  “ To  potch  eggs 
with  sorrel  ” is  one  that  might  be  recommended  when 
one  hears  the  inevitable  wail  of  the  housekeeper  for  “ a 
new  dish,”  but  we  do  not  like  the  idea  of  “ Eggs  and 
onions,  commonly  called  the  Onion  Dish.”  An  “ Egg 
cheese  ” sounds  well,  though. 

The  amount  of  work  a cook  had  in  those  days  must 
have  been  enormous.  Weeks  must  have  been  passed  in 
making  wines  and  vinegars,  in  pickling,  drying,  and  pre- 
serving ; in  “Mangoing  cucumbers”  and  a thousand 
and  one  other  ways  of  laying  up  stores  for  the  winter. 

Mrs,  Maciver  was  so  certain  of  the  excellence  of  her 
manner  of  keeping  green  gooseberries  (again  recalling 
Mrs.  Pullens,  who  delighted  to  “ surprise  a whole  com- 
pany with  gooseberry  tarts  made  of  gooseberries  of  the 
preceding  year  ”)  that  at  the  end  of  her  recipe  she  adds  : 
“ You  may  send  them  to  the  Indies  if  you  please.” 

She  not  only  knew  how  to  cook  for  those  in  health, 
but  she  gives  the  way  to  make  a “Jelly  for  a Con- 
sumption.” 

Take  a pound  of  hartshorn  shavings,  nine  ounces  of  eringo  root, 
three  ounces  of  isinglass,  a chopin  of  bruised  snails,  the  shells  taken  off 
and  cleaned  : take  two  vipers  or  four  ounces  of  the  powder  of  them  : 
put  all  these  ingredients  in  two  Scots  pints  of  water,  strain  it  through 
a searce  ; when  it  is  cold  put  it  into  a pan  with  a mutchkin  of  Rhenish 
wine,  half  a pound  of  sugar-candy,  the  juice  of  two  Seville  oranges,  and 
the  whites  of  three  or  four  eggs  well  beat : boil  them  all  together  for 
three  or  four  minutes  and  put  it  into  small  pots.  The  patient  may 
take  two  tea-cupfuls  of  it  in  a day. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  book  there  are  m^ny  directions 
for  the  making  of  Syrups,  etc.  Syrups  of  Violets,  Pale 
Roses,  “ Maidenhare,”  Turnips,  Nettles,  and  Clove 
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Jully-flowers  ” all  appear.  To  finish  then  let  us  make  a 
“ Conserve  of  Roses.” 

Take  the  buds  of  the  true  Scarlet  Roses ; clip  off  all  the  red  part. 
To  each  pound  of  roses  beat  and  sift  two  pounds  of  fine  sugar : pound 
the  roses  very  well  in  a marble  mortar  : then  stir  in  the  sugar  by 
degrees  and  continue  pounding  until  all  the  sugar  is  thoroughly  incor- 
porated with  the  roses.  If  you  think  it  too  thin  add  more  sugar,  until 
they  will  receive  no  more. 

Having  thus  glanced  through  the  old  book  and  chosen 
out  some  of  its  most  uncommon  features,  it  is  pleasant  to 
let  this  note  end  in  the  old-world  savour  of  rose-leaves. 

Maria  S.  Steuart. 

T^he  Will  of  a Fourteenth-Qentury  Recjor^ 
Frodesley,  Salop 

Mr.  Urban, — Once  when  staying  with  my  son,  the 
present  Rector  of  Frodesley,  Salop,  a pleasant  village 
lying  under  ‘the  grand  hills  Lawley  and  Caer  Caradoc, 
and  seven  miles  away  from  the  charming  Church  Stretton, 
I explored  the  muniment  chest,  and  found  therein  the 
Will  of  a bygone  Rector  which,  not  being  easily  deci- 
pherable, I was  glad  to  find  had  been  copied  by  some  one. 
This  old  priest’s  name  was  Robert  de  Longdon,  and  his 
Will  runs  as  follows  : “ In  dei  nomine  Amen  Ego  Robertus 
de  Longdon  condo  meum  testamentum  in  hoc  modo 
coram  fratro  meo  et  Capellanus  Edwardo  Clerico  im- 
primus  lego  animam  meam  deo  omnipotente  et  corpus 
meum  ad  sepelandum  in  ecclesia  coram  cruce  St.  Andree 
de  Condover.  Item  lego  in  cera  quatuor  libras.  Item 
lego  dimidiam  marcam  in  oblationibus  xW.  in  eccle- 
sia et  idem  in  ecclesia  de  Condover  Item  lego  Elene 
sorori  mea  trygynta  solidos.  Item  lego  Rogero  meo 
Fratre  meo  meas  acras  et  calcaria  Item  lego  lohanni 
filio  fratris  mei  unam  marcam.  Anno  domini  milesimo 
tricentesima  Sexagesimo  primo.”  ^ 

1 It  need  hardly  be  said  tha^  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  correct 
the  curious  Latinity  of  this  will. 
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One  would  like  to  know  something  of  the  life  of  this 
good  old  priest  who  lived  in  the  days  of  Edward  III.’s 
French  wars,  and  when  English  Church  Architecture 
was  in  the  full  glory  of  its  decorated  period,  and  to  be 
infoimed  about  his  brother  Roger  and  his  sister  Ellen,  in 
what  condition  of  life  they  were.  The  fine  church  of 
Condover  still  remains,  the  ancient  church  in  which  he 
ministered  at  Frodesley,  alas,  has  long  disappeared,  and 
the  structure  which  occupies  its  place  leaves  much  to  be 
desired  in  the  way  of  the  architecture,  being  built  in  the 
tasteless  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  when  a love 
of  Gothic  did  not  exist.  A new  aisle  was,  however,  added 
not  so  many  years  ago  in  renovated  Gothic.  The  village 
is  picturesque,  no  doubt  strangely  transformed  from  the 
hamlet  which  his  feet  knew.  The  lights  and  shadows 
still  flit  across  the  grand  old  hills  on  which  Eis  eyes  often 
rested,  and  about  a mile  and  a quarter  over  the  fields,  is  the 
beautiful  early  English  church  of  Acton  Burnell,  which,  no 
doubt,  he  knew  so  well,  and  the  ruined  castle  of  the  Bur- 
nells in  which,  and  in  the  barn  whose  end  gables  alone  re- 
main, a Parliament  of  Edward  I.  was  held.  On  his  way 
thither  the  stately  Wrekin  would  meet  his  eye,  as  it  does  the 
wayfarer’s  of  to-day,  but  Robert  de  Longdon  and  his 
family  and  his  interests  in  life,  have  passed  away  as  a 
mist  from  the  Severn  vale.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  newer  mansion  of  the  Smythes  at  Acton  Burnell, 
close  to  the  castle  (which  by  the  way  might  have  been 
kept,  for  its  walls  and  towers  remain),  was  the  birthplace 
and  home  of  the  admirable  lady  really  married  to  George 
IV.,  Mrs.  Fitzherbert.  The  lady,  who  loved  him  and 
whom  he  loved,  and  who  probably,  if  the  marriage  had 
been  fully  recognised,  might  have  made  him  a better 
man,  would  herself  have  proved  a worthy  as  well  as  a 
beautiful  Queen  of  England. 

In  the  same  chest,  with  the  copy  of  the  old  rector’s 
will,  is  an  extract  from  Doomsday  Book  referring  to 
Frodesley. 


J.  J.  Britton. 
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'the  East  Gate  of  Bermondsey  Abbey 

Mr  Urban— The  fact  that  the  wall  of  the  house  m 
Grange  Wrik,  Bermondsey,  in  which  two  of  the  hinge 
hookf  of  the  East  Gate  of  the  now  vanished  Abbey  are 


still  in  situ,  visible  and  perfect,  has  recently  been  renovated 
should  be  noted.  There  is  also  a small  portion  ot  tne 
thbd  hbge  hook.  The  wall  of  ^is  house  is  partly  o 
stone  and  once  formed  a portion  of  the  East  Gate. 
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that  is  stone  has  now  been  hidden  by  new  cement  and  the 
remainder  has  been  rebuilt  with  yellow  brick.  The  sketch 
shows  the  appearance  of  the  house  and  the  neighbouring 
houses  just  prior  to  these  alterations. 

Until  a few  years  ago  another  house  stood  beyond 
where  now  the  fence  is  seen,  but  this  was  removed  when 
the  adjoining  street  was  widened.  At  the  present  time 
the  scaffolding  and  hoarding  in  front  of  the  gateway  wall 
have  not  yet  been  removed  as  the  work  is  still  in 

progress.  Of  the  other  side  of  the  gate  arch  there  are  no 
traces. 

C.  R.  B.  B. 

The  Bombay  Bobbery  Hunt  Chair 

Mr.  Urban, — This  chair  is  a relic  of  the  original  and 
now  long  defunct  Bombay  Bobbery  Hunt.  It  is 

believed  that  no  other  of  the  set  is  to  be  found  in 
England,  though  possibly  in  some  out-of-the-way  corner 
of  a bazaar  in  India  one  or  two  might  be  unearthed.  In 

a rather  rare  book,  entitled  “ Qui  Hi  in  Hindustan,” 

illustrated  in  colour  by  Rowlandson^  there  is  an  account 
of  the  Bobbery  Club  ; and  the  chairs  used  by  the 
members  as  shown  in  one  illustration  closely  resemble 
the  one  here  represented.  Every  member  of  the  Hunt 
owned  his  own  chair,  which  was  kept  at  the  club-house 
and  could  be  removed  on  resignation,  as  this  one  was. 
The  owner  of  this  particular  chair  had  it  in  use  in  1846, 
and  left  India  finally  very  shortly  after  the  Mutiny.  On 
his  death,  now  many  years  ago,  it  became  the  property  of 
his  widow  and  is  so  still.  As  a piece  of  furniture  it  is 
well  made,  and  of  a wood  somewhat  resembling 
mahogany.  The  carving  is  in  low  relief  and  the  native 
dog  not  badly  executed  for  native  work  done  under 
European  influence.  The  seat  has  the  original  cane 
work.  “ Bobbery  ” packs  were  and  are  composed  of  all 
sorts  and  kinds  of  dogs,  pariah  and  otherwise.  They 
were  used  then  as  now  to  hunt  jackals  and  very  good 
sport  was  obtained.  But  as  a Hunt  Club  the  convivial 
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side  was  by  no  means  neglected  if  Rowlandson’s  illustra- 
are  to  be  credited.  If  the  style  of  conviviality  depicted 


in  the  book  obtained  to  as  late  a date  as  the  middle  of 
the  last  century,  the  dinners  and  the  subsequent 
proceedings  must  have  been  of  a particularly  “ festive  ” 
order. 

Raymond  Newburgh. 

The  Laying  Waste  of  P leasant  Places 

Mr.  Urban, — Having  just  read  the  interesting  article 
on  “ The  Laying  Waste  of  Pleasant  Places,”  I agree 
absolutely  with  the  writer,  and  could  give,  from  my  own 
country,  an  example  of  “ building  in  the  slums,” — our 
Rothschild  foundation  which  is  just  erecting  a workmen’s 
barrack  on  the  site  of  the  “ Marche  Popincourt,”  which 
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was  expected  to  be  left  as  a park  by  the  municipality  of 
that  crowded  district  of  Paris. 

Georges  Benoit-L^vy. 
Director,  French  Garden  City  Association. 

Paris,  August  1906. 


"Review 

“ Memorials  of  Old  Somerset.”  Edited  by  F.  J. 

Snell.  With  many  illustrations  (Bemrose  and  Sons, 

Limited,  15s.  net.) 

We  are  sorry  that  the  proof-sheets  of  this  handsome  and 
entertaining  volume  were  not  read  more  carefully.  Open- 
ing it  at  random,  we  chanced  on  “ Coryate  and  his 
Crudities,”  pp.  192-8.  The  statement  that  Coryate 
“died  in  1606  ” is  evidently  a printer’s  venial  error,  but 
we  lifted  our  eyes  in  amazement  when  we  read  in  the 
footnote  on  p.  196  : “ It  is  perhaps  a memorable  instance 
of  the  vanity  of  ‘fame  ’ that  Anthony-a-W ood^  in 
visiting  Odcombe^  was  told,”  &c.  For  this  absurd  ana- 
chronism the  printer  cannot  be  held  responsible,  and  we 
must  mournfully  conclude  that  the  writer — Rev.  L.  T. 
Ren  dell — is  not  aware  that  the  author  of  A thence  Oxonienses 
died  in  1695.  The  vanity  of  fame,  indeed,  when 
Anthony-^- Wood — who  deserved  so  well  of  scholars — is 
so  dimly  remembered  ! Mr.  Rendell  has  a genius  for 
miscalculation.  “ Coryate,”  he  tells  us,  “ was  only  about 
forty-six  when  he  died”  ; but  he  was  horn  in  1577  and 
died  in  December  1617.  The  article  on  Admiral  Blake 
is  also  by  Mr.  Rendell,  who  allows  the  printer  to  inform 
us  that  one  portrait  of  Blake  is  “dated  1552  ” (p.  203). 

In  the  opening  chapter  the  Editor  gives  us  an  interesting 
general  disquisition  on  “ Historic  Somerset,”  and  to  this 
succeed  able  papers  on  the  “ Mendip  Caves  ” by  Mr.  W. 
Tyte,  “ The  Glastonbury  Lake  Village,”  by  Mr.  H.  St. 
George  Gray,  and  “ British  and  Roman  Bath,”  by 
Mr.  Tyte.  The  account  of  the  sham-antique  “ Old 
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Mother  Shipton’s  Tomb  ” hardly  deserves  the  space  that 
it  occupies  ; all  the  necessary  information  could  have  been 
packed  into  a very  few  lines.  On  the  other  hand  Canon 
Scott  Holmes*  essay  on  “Glastonbury  Abbey,’*  and  Canon 
Church’s  on  “ Wells  Cathedral,”  admirable  so  far  as  they 
go,  might  with  advantage  have  been  fuller.  Mr.  Alex. 
Gordon  treats  learnedly  of  “ Ancient  Stone  Crosses  ** 
in  a well-illustrated  article ; Rev.  Charles  W.  Whistler 
writes  of  “ King  Alfred  and  the  Danes,”  a subject  with 
which  he  is  well  qualified  to  deal ; and  Rev.  D.  P.  Alford 
discourses  pleasantly  of  “ Taunton  and  its  Castle.” 
Mr.  George  Clinch  contributes  a paper  on  Somersetshire 
“ Church  Towers  **  ; Rev.  L.  T.  Rendell  gives  an  account 
of  Dorothy  Wadham,  the  foundress  of  Wadham  College, 
whose  “ Letters  (1609-18)  ” were  published  by  Rev.  R.  B. 
Gardiner  (1904)  ; and  Rev.  Charles  Powell  is  enthusiastic 
(who  can  fail  to  be })  over  the  exploits  of  “ William 
Dampier,  Navigator  and  Buccaneer.”  In  “ A Family  of 
Politicians  **  the  Editor  gives  some  interesting  particulars 
about  George  Speke  (of  White  Lackington,  near  Ilminster) 
and  his  sons.  A younger  son  Charles  was  hanged  by 
Judge  Jeffries  in  the  market-place , of  Ilminster,  his  sole 
offence  being  that  he  had  shaken  hands  with  the  Duke  of 
Monmouth.  The  Mayor  of  Taunton  pleaded  hard  for 
him,  but  Jefifies  was  inexorable.  “His  family  owe  me  a 
life ; he  shall  die  for  his  name  sake.”  Another  son  Hugh 
was  kept  in  the  King’s  Bench  prison  for  four  years  (and 
heavily  fined)  by  James  II.,  and  on  his  release  rendered 
important  services  to  William  III.  As  something  had  to  be 
said  about  Beau  Nash  and  about  the  New  Bath  Guide,  Mr. 
Tyte — in  “The  Follies  of  Bath” — chats  engagingly  on 
these  well-worn  subjects.  Not  the  least  interesting  paper 
is  by  Rev.  D.  P.  Alford  on  “ Samuel  Daniel  and  the  Lake 
Poets.”  The  sojourn  of  Coleridge  and  Wordsworth  by 
the  Quantock  Hills  in  1797-8  was  indeed  “ the  one  truly 
memorable  event  for  poetry  in  Somerset.”  It  remains  to 
add  that  the  book  is  well  indexed  and  that  the  illustrations 
are  excellent. 
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STEELE  gallantly  described  woman  as  a “ beautiful, 
romantick  Animal,”  a description  that  Sylvanus 
Urban  has  always  greatly  admired.  But  on  this 
tropical  evening,  when  all  the  windows  are  thrown 
wide,  the  ceaseless  chatter  from  the  beautiful  romantick 
animals  (gathered  below  stairs  in  the  kitchen)  has  fretted 
Sylvanus’  nerves  and  driven  serious  thoughts  out  of  his 
head.  What  on  earth  can  they  find  to  talk  about  } ’Tis 
useless  to  try  to  write  while  the  cackle  continues  ; so 
Sylvanus  will  take  down  Euripides  from  the  shelf.  A 
woman-hater  was  Euripides,  and  it  will  give  malicious 
pleasure  to  skim  his  pages. 

Young  Hippolytus’  attitude  towards  women  was  dis- 
tinctly uncompromising  ; he  hated  them  all 

{fiKTcbr  b ovTTOT  €fX7fkrj(rd^(7oiiai 
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and  a bitter  penalty  the  offended  Aphrodite  exacted. 
The  tradition  runs  that  Euripides  (like  Socrates)  had  the 
ill-luck  to  marry  a shrew,  and  consoled  himself  by 
inveighing  intemperately  against  womankind.  But  Syl- 
vanus Urban  cannot  see  that  women  have  any  just  cause 
of  complaint  against  sad  Electra’s  poet,”  who  has  treated 
them  tenderly  and  handsomely  (though  it  must  be  granted 
that  he  girds  at  them  occasionally).  In  bygone  years, 
when  Sylvanus  was  more  hot-headed  than  he  is  to-day, 
Mr.  Swinburne’s  abuse  of  Euripides  touched  him  to  the 
quick.  Why  should  the  author  of  Erectheus  ” belittle 
Euripides  It  is  from  Euripides  that  we  are  taught  (or 
used  to  be  taught)  our  first  elements  of  Greek  ; and, 
while  memory  holds  its  seat;  recollections  of  “ Alcestis  ” 
and  Medea  ” will  be  the  last  to  be  effaced. 

In  the  Times  of  August  30  there  was  an  excellent 
article  on  the  Wild  Birds  Protection  Act.  Sylvanus 
Urban  need  hardly  say  that  the  movement  for  the  pro- 
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tection  of  wild  birds  has  his  cordial  sympathy,  but  there 
is  one  thing  that  puzzles  him.  Every  now  and  then  one 
hears  that  a few  specimens  of  some  rare  or  beautiful  bird 
have  arrived  in  England  and  have  at  once  been  shot.  Now 
who  are  the  people  who  shoot  them  ? They  must  be 
naturalists  or  bird  lovers — of  a sort— or  how  should  they 
know  these  rare  birds  when  they  see  them ; and  if  they 
are  naturalists,  why  do  they  shoot  them  ? They  surely 
cannot  sell  them,  and  one  would  think  they  would  hardly 
care  to  stuff  them  and  exhibit  them  to  their  naturalist 
friends.  It  seems  to  Sylvanus  that  a very  little  exertion 
on  the  part  of  the  county  natural  history  societies  would 
soon  put  a stop  to  this  senseless  killing.  A few  enthu- 
siastic “ protectors  ” in  any  society  could  soon  make  it 
very  uncomfortable  for  a member  who  was  known  to 
indulge  in  such  evil  practices. 

Sir  Thomas  Hoby’s  translation  of  Castiglione’s 
“ Courtier  ” is  a book  of  which  one  can  never  tire. 
Sylvanus  Urban  took  it  up  last  night,  and  opening  it  at 
hazard — it  had  been  open  at  the  same  page  many  a time 
before — chanced  on  that  unforgettable  comparison  of  the 
arts  of  the  sculptor  and  the  painter.  He  read  how  the 
sculptor  cannot  show  “ the  colour  of  yellow  hair,  nor  the 
glistering  of  armour,  nor  a dark  night,  nor  a sea  tempest, 
nor  those  twinklings  and  sparkles,  nor  the  burning  of  a 
city,  nor  the  rising  of  the  morning  in  the  colour  of  roses 
with  those  beams  of  purple  and  gold.’’  And  it  seemed  to 
him  that  never,  even  in  the  most  splendid  pageantry  of 
Elizabethan  verse,  had  he  found  quite  that  joy  in  light 
and  colour.  Is  it,  he  wonders,  all  a question  of  sunshine  ? 
We  look  back  on  the  old  days  when  the  colliers  still 
came  from  Croydon,  and  when,  for  an  outing,  one  took 
one’s  girl  to  the  farms  at  Islington  to  eat  “ a mess  of 
cream,”  as  a time  of  bright  sunshine,  clear  air,  and  brilliant 
colours.  But  perhaps  all  this  is  a delusion,  and  skies  for 
three-fourths  of  the  year  were  grey  as  they  are  now.  So 
that  when,  for  a few  days  in  summer,  an  undimmed  sun 
shone  in  a cloudless  sky — as  week  after  week  it  shone  for 
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Castiglione — men  had  not  learnt  to  take  any  pleasure  at 
all  in  the  splendour  of  it,  but — as  they  do  now — grumbled 
and  stayed  indoors. 


The  annual  Statements  of  Committees  make  for  the 
most  part  desperately  dull  reading,  but  the  Report  from 
the  group  of  Public  Libraries  in  the  City  of  Westminster 
is  a notable  exception.  Not  that  Sylvanus  Urban  can 
profess  any  deep  interest  in  the  carefully  arranged  columns 
of  figures  that  tell  with  tabulated  exactitude  the  number 
of  volumes  borrowed,  withdrawn,  transferred  or  lost 
since  March  31,  1905,  in  all  or  any  of  the  five  libraries. 
But  he  has  found  food  for  reflection  between  pages  18  and 
23,  which  set  down  the  occupations  of  borrowers  enrolled 
between  April  i,  1905,  and  March  31,  1906.  Truly  a 
bewildering  list  ! Milk-carriers,  call-boys,  charwomen, 
office-boys,  window-cleaners,  hawkers,  omnibus-drivers, 
farriers,  and  bricklayers  are  to  be  found  cheek  by  jowl 
with  such  pre-eminently  respectable  persons  as  barristers, 
army  officers,  clergymen,  J ustices  of  the  Peace,  and 
Members  of  Parliament ; a happy  family  of  which  the 
Committee  may  well  feel  proud,  proving,  as  it  does,  how 
widely  their  work  has  been  appreciated.  The  largest 
class  of  borrowers  come  under  the  heading  of  clerks  ; 
scholars,  civil  servants,  domestic  servants,  dressmakers, 
and  assistants  following  in  a graduating  scale.  Mechanics 
are  not,  it  would  seem,  great  readers,  as  they  only  total 
six,  while  five  pupil-teachers  and  sixteen  governesses  lead 
one  to  suspect  that  school-manuals  do  not  promote  an 
appetite  for  literature. 

Two  Sisters  of  Mercy  (ladies  not  commonly  supposed 
to  read  more  than  their  daily  offices)  are  shown  to  have 
been  borrowers  from  the  Buckingham  Palace  Road 
Library.  Not  a hundred  miles  from  the  library  stands 
an  old  grey-stone  house  with  heavy  iron  gates,  a house 
that  has  surely  seen  better  days.  So  thick  are  the  walls 
that  when  the  threshold  is  crossed,  the  stillness  is  as  pro- 
found as  though  the  house  stood  in  the  heart  of  the 
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country.  The  stone  floors  and  stone  stairways,  the  odd 
turns  and  unexpected  landings,  all  belong  to  the  past,  as 
does  the  quiet  old  walled-in  garden  at  the  back.  Here  a 
little  Religious  Mission  has  found  a home,  and  doubtless 
the  book-borrowers  were  one  or  other  of  the  black-robed 
white-capped  Sisters  who  in  rare  moments  of  leisure  pace 
this  silent  garden. 

A low  writer  was  Tom  Brown,  “ of  facetious  memory,” 
and  his  repeated  attacks  on  honest  Tom  Durfey  were — it 
must  be  allowed — in  the  worst  possible  task. 

Thou  cur,  half  French,  half  English  breed, 

Thou  mongrel  of  Parnassus ! 

There’s  a genteel  style  of  address  ! And  the  venomous 
way  in  which  Brown  assailed  Sir  Richard  Blackmore 
(that  “ insipid  scoundrel,”  as  Swift  politely  dubbed  him) 
was  distinctly  to  be  deprecated.  Yet,  in  a green 
pleasaunce  by  a tinkling  fountain,  Sylvanus  Urban  is 
fleeting  the  time  pleasantly  in  the  company  of  this  ribald 
humourist.  The  fourth  volume  lies  open  at  “ Laconics  ; 
or,  New  Maxims  of  State  and  Conversation.”  Here  is 
one  of  them — “ For  a king  to  engage  his  people  in  war, 
to  carry  olF  every  little  ill-humour  of  State,  is  like  a 
physician’s  ordering  his  patient  a flux  for  every  pimple  ” ; 
and,  here  another — “ There’s  nothing  like  bearing  an 
injury,  or  a jest,  heroically.  The  town  may  da — da — damn 
me  for  a poet,  says  Choerilus,  but  they  si — si — sing  my 
songs  for  all  that.”  Even  the  clergy  did  not  escape 
Brown’s  censorious  observation  : “ How  unnatural  a 

sight  it  is  to  see  a parson,  with  a florid  countenance  and  a 
double  chin,  preach  up  abstinence  in  Lent  ! ” Good 
feeling  and  good  sense  are  shown  in  the  remark — “ To 
treat  a poor  wretch  with  a bottle  of  Burgundy,  or  fill  his 
snufF-box,  is  like  giving  a pair  of  lace  ruffles  to  a man 
that  has  never  a shirt  on  his  back.  Put  something  into 
his  pocket.” 

Sylvanus  Urban  had  fondly  hoped  that  he  would  never 
again  hear  the  detestable  word  “ Spelling-reform  ” ; and 
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now  the  insipid  subject  is  being  agitated  in  every  news- 
paper. These  tiresome  reformers  seem  not  to  know  that 
words  are  read,  not  letter  by  letter,  but  by  the  effect  of 
the  whole  upon  the  eye,  and  that  a pronunciation — right 
or  wrong — once  learnt,  the  spelling  ceases  to  influence  it 
in  the  least.  All  this  talk  about  the  difficulty  of  learning 
to  read  a new  spelling  is  nonsense,  for  Sylvanus  cannot 
remember  the  time  when  the  spelling — or  the  print — of 
Elizabeth’s  days  could  make  for  him  an  old  play  any  less 
amusing,  or  check  in  the  very  least  his  pleasure  in  a new- 
found song.  President  Roosevelt’s  reforms  will  go  the 
way  of  Sir  Thomas  Smith’s,  of  Bullokar’s,  and  of  John 
Hart’s,  that  “ Maister  Chester  ” of  whom  Bullokar  talks. 
They  had  a better  chance  than  President  Roosevelt,  for 
spelling  was  far  less  fixed  when  they  strove  for  like 
reforms  more  than  three  hundred  years  ago.  But  who 
followed  them,  or  who  in  later  times  followed  Ritson  in 
spelling  “ writeers  ” with  two  ee’s,  or  imitated  the  modesty 
of  William  Herbert  who  wrote  the  personal  pronoun 
with  a little  i ^ Sylvanus  thinks  that  in  this,  as  in  another 
matter,  “ Custome  that  is  before  all  Law,  Nature  that  is 
above  all  Arte  ” will  prevail,  and  that  though  a change 
will  take  place,  as  it  is  taking  place  now — for  many  of 
the  famous  three  hundred  spellings  are  and  have  been  for 
years  in  daily  use — it  will  not  come  one  day  the  earlier 
or  the  later  for  all  that  councils  may  devise  or  presidents 
decree. 


In  The  Friends'  Quarterly  Examiner  Mr.  John  Henry 
Quinn  has  recently  printed  the  MS.  autobiography  of  an 
eighteenth-century  Quaker,  Edmund  Howard,  who  was 
born  in  February  1709-10  and  jotted  down  his  remini- 
scences in  1785.  At  fourteen  the  boy  was  sent  apprentice 
to  a gardener  at  Chelsea ; and  when  he  was  out  of  his 
apprenticeship  he  came  under  the  notice  of  Sir  Hans 
Sloane,  who  was  then  acquiring  Beaufort  House,  built  by 
Sir  Thomas  More  in  1520.  This  famous  house  had 
fallen  into  disrepair  and  had  not  been  inhabited  for  some 
years.  Sir  Hans  Sloane  put  Howard  into  it  as  caretaker, 
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but  the  young  fellow  was  not  greatly  pleased  with  the 
appointment.  In  fact,  he  is  full  of  complaints  against  his 
illustrious  master. 

He  furnished  me,  like  the  prophet  Elijah,  with  a table,  stool,  and 
candlestick,  also  a bed ; besides  which  I had  very  little,  and  sent  me 
(only)  into  this  old  and  desolate  place  to  live  and  lodge  alone  in  such  a 
frightful  place,  surrounded  with  high  trees  and  overgrown  with  briars 
and  thorns,  and  high  brick  Vv^alls,  where  had  I been  ever  so  much  dis- 
tressed and  called  aloud  no  chance  of  being  heard. 

Besides,  the  house  was  reputed  to  be  haunted  ; though 
one  would  have  thought  that  a Quaker  wouldn’t  make  a 
stir  about  a ghost  or  two.  He  allows  that  Sir  Hans  was 
very  easy  and  affable,  a good  landlord  and  a good  master, 
but  “if  I have  any  judgment  in  mankind,  I think  I have 
been  acquainted  with  many  men  superior  to  him  both  in 
natural  talents  and  acquired  accomplishments.’’  In  1739- 
40  Howard  superintended  the  demolition  of  Beaufort 
House. 

In  middle  life  Howard  took  to  clock-making  and 
proved  himself  a craftsman  of  no  mean  ability.  He  was 
commissioned  in  1760  to  make  a new  parish  clock  for 
Chelsea  Church,  for  the  sum  of  fifty  pounds  ; and  he 
made  it  so  well  that  it  still  keeps  excellent  time,  and 
“there  is  no  reason”  (say  Messrs.  Dent  and  Co.,  the 
clockmakers  of  the  Strand)  “ why  it  should  not  run 
another  hundred  years.”  But  he  was  a querulous,  quarrel- 
some fellew,  always  chafing  under  some  grievance  or 
other.  Through  page  after  page  he  complained  that 
Friends  treated  him  with  persistent  neglect.  “ As  they 
have  large  donations  to  enable  them  to  help  the  needy, 
they  might  have  spared  me  a little,”  he  observes  acrimoni- 
ously ; but  doubtless  the  cautious  Friends  knew  how  to 
administer  wisely  the  funds  at  their  disposal. 
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Bruce  Castle,  which  overlooks 
the  church,  was  once  the  manor- 
house  of  Bruses,  and  the  old  castle 
is  believed  to  have  been  the  resi- 
dence of  Robert  Bruce,  the  father 
of  Robert  Bruce,  King  of  Scotland. 
It  was  probably  rebuilt  by  Sir 
John  Compton,  who  owned  the 
manor  in  the  early  part  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  At  “Maister 
Compton’s  House  beside  Totnam,” 
Henry  VIII.  met  his  sister  Mar- 
garet of  Scotland,  and  Queen 
Elizabeth,  too,  visited  the  Comp- 
tons at  Bruce  Castle.  Lord 
Coleraine,  a later  owner,  again 
rebuilt  the  greater  part  of  the 
mansion.  The  curious  detached 
brick  tower  near  the  front  of  the 
house  may  have  been  raised  by 
Sir  John  Compton,  but  some  have 
thought  it  of  slightly  later  date. 

‘‘  A very  peculiar  custom,”  says 
Robinson,  to  whose  History  of  Totten- 
ham I am  indebted  for  most  of  these 
particulars  concerning  this  old 
house,  “ prevailed  at  Bruce  Castle, 
the  origin  of  which  is  not  known 
at  the  present  day.  At  the  inter- 
ment of  any  of  the  family,  the 
corpse  was  not  suffered  to  be 
carried  through  the  gate,  but  an 
opening  was  made  in  the  wall 
nearest  the  church,  through  which 
the  corpse  and  mourners  passed 
into  the  churchyard.  There  are  still 
the  appearances  of  several  apertures 
which  have  been  bricked  up,  and 
among  them  is  that  through  which 
passed  the  corpse  of  the  late  James 
Townsend,  the  last  that  was  carried 
from  the  Castle  to  the  mausoleum 
of  the  Coleraine  family.  This 
aperture  has  been  recently  opened, 
and  a gothic  door  is  now  fixed 
in  the  place.”  This  gothic 


door  still  gives  access  to  the  castle 
grounds. 

In  1827  Bruce  Castle  became 
the  home  of  a branch  of  the 
Hazlewood  School  at  Birmingham, 
under  the  Messieurs  Hill,  one  of 
whom,  afterwards  Sir  Rowland 
Hill,  invented  the  penny  postage- 
stamp.  In  after  years  Dr.  Birkbeck 
Hill,  the  accomplished  editor  of 
Boswell’s  “ Johnson,”  was  head- 
master. The  school  was  conducted 
on  novel  lines.  Its  first  object 
was  to  inculcate  moral  principles 
and  habits  ; its  second,  to  develop 
the  mental  and  physical  powers; 
and  its  last,  to  impart  knowledge. 

Like  many  another  old  mansion 
on  the  outskirts  of  London,  Bruce 
Castle  has  become  public  property ; 
its  somewhat  limited  but  still 
beautiful  gardens  are  now  open  to 
all,  and  the  house  itself  is  used  for 
gatherings  and  entertainments.  It 
is  the  last  of  Tottenham’s  large 
ancient  houses — all  the  rest  have 
been  demolished.  Yet  not  so  very 
long  ago  the  manor-house  of  Pem- 
brokes  still  stood  in  White  Hart 
Lane,  not  far  from  the  church. 
It  boasted  a moat  and  a draw- 
bridge, and  was  called  the  Moated 
House,  or  Parsonage.  It  was  built 
early  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
and  its  moat  was  walled  with 
bricks  made  in  a brick-field  to  the 
north  of  the  house.  Tottenham 
has  for  centuries  utilised  its  abun- 
dant clay  for  the  making  of  bricks, 
and  there  is  still  a flourishing 
pottery  in  White  Hart  Lane,  a 
short  distance  from  the  site  of  the 
Moated  House. 

Another  old  house,  called  Mount 
Pleasant,  has  given  to  a part  of 
Tottenham  a name  which  might 
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well  puzzle  those  who  know  it 
only  by  seeing  it  as  it  is  to-day. 

Here  let  us  take  up  Master 
Bedwell’s  “ ternaries  ” again.  He 
notices  three  wells  or  fountains  : 
St.  Loys,  which  he  describes  as 
“ a deep  pitte  in  the  Highway,  on 
the  West  side  thereof  ” ; Moswell, 
“ which  ariseth  out  of  the  bottome 
of  a Cellar  of  a fayre  house,”  and 
which,  with  all  respect  to  Master 
Bedwell,  was  not  in  Tottenham 
at  all ; and  lastly  “ Byshop’s  well,” 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
church,  famous  for  the  cures  its 
waters  wrought  upon  the  diseased 
and  impotent.  Robinson  relates 
that  the  ladies  living  near  were 
wont  to  send  their  servants  to  this 
spring  in  the  morning  and  in  the 
evening,  for  water  for  their  tea ; 
hence  it  was  known  as  “ My  Lady’s 
Hole.”  The  water  was  reputed 
good  for  diseases  of  the  eye. 

Bedwell  next  tells  of  three 
Bridges.  The  first  is  Lordship 
Bridge,  not  farre  from  the  Lord- 
ship  lane,  which  leadeth  vp  to  the 
Church.  The  Mose,  which  from 
the  Parsonage  lane  hath  renne,  for 
the  space  of  half  a mile  directly 
South,  as  it  were  repenting  him- 
selfe  of  his  course,  suddenly  against 
the  middest  of  the  garden  of  M. 
Wilcoxe  turneth  short,  and  con- 
ueying  it  selfe  vnder  this  Bridge 
walketh  leisurly  Eastward,  in  a 
straight  line  to  meete  the  Leigh.” 
The  second  is  Blackup  Bridge, 
named  from  the  lane  “ which 
leadeth  from  West-greene  toward 
Page-greene,  and  commeth  out 
against  this  Bridge.”  Page  Green 
is  on  the  east  side  of  the  high  road, 
and  here  once  stood  the  seven 
sisters  who  give  their  name  to  the 
thoroughfare  between  Tottenham 
and  Holloway.  They  were  origi- 


nally seven  elms  planted  in  a circle, 
with  a walnut-tree  in  the  middle. 
The  walnutwas  believed  to  flourish, 
yet  never  to  increase  in  size.  Tra- 
dition states  that  on  this  spot  a 
martyr  suffered  death.  Another 
story  has  it  that  a certain  gentle- 
man, blessed  with  seven  daughters, 
marked  the  birth  of  each  one  by 
planting  a tree  on  this  green.  All 
the  trees  flourished  exactly  as  the 
daughters  flourished,  and  one 
daughter  being  deformed,  her  tree 
accordingly  was  misshapen.  But 
there  is  no  positive  information  to 
be  had  concerning  either  the 
martyr  or  the  seven  daughters. 

The  third  bridge  named  by 
Bedwell  was  the  “ Small  Stone 
Bridge,  or  Mark  Bridge,  distant 
southward  from  the  second  about 
twenty  score,”  and  by  a field  called 
the  Markfield,  just  to  the  north  of 
Stamford  Hill.  None  of  these 
bridges  are  now  of  any  importance. 

Of  the  various  parochial  charities 
of  Tottenham  only  one  or  two 
need  be  mentioned.  One  is  an 
almshouse  founded  by  Balthasar 
Zanchar,  a Spaniard,  who  came  to 
England  with  Philip  IL,  when  the 
Queen  of  England  married  the 
King  of  Spain.  Zanchar  was  his 
majesty’s  confectioner,  and  the 
first  of  his  trade  known  in  this 
country.  The  old  George  and 
Vulture  Tavern  was  believed  to 
have, been  his  residence. 

Tottenham  Grammar  School  is 
an  ancient  foundation,  but  its 
origin  is  apparently  forgotten.  It 
was  endowed,  or  re-endowed,  by 
the  Duchess  of  Somerset  in  1668, 
and  flourishes  yet.  The  rules  for 
the  scholar  of  the  old  school  still 
exist.  They  direct  him  to  rise 
early,  to  dress,  to  say  prayers,  to 
ask  his  parents’  blessing  and  bid 
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them  good  morning ; then  wash 
yourself,”  they  continue,  “comb 
your  hair,  and  make  haste  to 
school.  ...  On  your  way  to 
school,  you  must  not  be  rude  and 
unmannerly,  but  you  must  pull  off 
your  hat  and  make  a bow  to  those 
you  meet  and  know.”  And  so 
on.  Antiquated  and  formal  to 
some  extent,  no  doubt,  but  the 
spirit  of  these  rules  might,  with 
great  advantage,  be  grafted  into 
the  present-day  system  of  free 
education. 

Then  there  were  Hynningham’s 
almshouses  for  three  poor  widows. 
George  Hynningham  lived  at  the 
Black  House,  whose  site  is  now 
covered  by  Northumberland  Row. 
Hynningham  was  in  high  favour 
with  Henry  VIII.,  who  seems  to 
have  visited  him  frequently,  for  in 
one  of  the  rooms  in  the  Black  House 
was  an  inscription  stating  that  “ In 
this  chamber  King  Henry  the  Eight 
hath  often  lyen.”  Another  house 
built  here  later,  adjoining  the 
remains  of  the  Black  House, 
became  the  property  of  some 
ancestor  of  the  Duke  of  North- 
umberland, which  perhaps  accounts 
for  the  name  given  to  this  part  of 
Tottenham  at  the  present  day. 
But  as  we  have  seen,  an  Earl  of 
Northumberland  held  this  pro- 
perty centuries  ago,  and  the  name 
may  be  a reminiscence  of  that 
ancient  connection. 

A d j o i n i ng  Northumberland 
Park  is  The  Willoughby,  a road 
deriving  its  title  from  Philip  de 
Wylgheby,  who,  in  the  year  1366, 
and  earlier,  held  an  estate  here  of 
Geoffrey  de  Say,  of  the  prior  of 
Holy  Trinity,  Aldgate,  and  of  the 
prior  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem. 
The  Willoughby  borders  on  the 
marshes  lying  along  the  banks  of 


the  Lea,  where  from  time  im- 
memorial the  inhabitants  of 
Tottenham  have  had  the  right  of 
pasturing  their  cattle.  It  origi- 
nally extended  into  Edmonton 
parish. 

Once  more,  a ternary.  Totten- 
ham is  the  proud  possessor  of  three 
proverbs,  all  of  its  very  own. 

(1)  Tottenham  is  turned  Trench. 
At  the  beginning  of  Henry  VIII.’s 
reign,  French  mechanics  overran 
London  and  the  neighbouring 
villages.  Tottenham,  it  is  said,  at 
first  refused  to  admit  the  foreigners, 
but  afterwards  changed  her  mind 
and  received  them.  The  proverb, 
therefore,  conveys  a reproach. 

(2)  You  shall  as  easily  remove  Tot- 
tenham Wood,  The  wood,  which  at 
one  time  occupied  the  eastern  part 
of  MusweU  Hill,  was  at  least  four 
hundred  acres  in  extent,  and  any 
impossible  task  was  compared  to 
its  removal. 

(3)  When  Tottenham  Wood  is  all 

on  fire 

Then  Tottenham  street  is  nothing 

but  mire. 

It  was  believed  that  when  the 
wood  was  covered  by  a mist,  bad 
weather  was  foretold  for  the 
village  under  the  hill. 

From  a literary  point  of  view, 
Tottenham  is  probably  best  known 
— after  Izaak  Walton’s  references 
— by  the  burlesque  ballad  called 
“ The  Turnament  of  Tottenham,” 
believed  to  have  been  written  in 
the  fourteenth  century.  It  re- 
lates the  wooing,  winning,  and 
wedding  of  Tib,  the  Reeve’s 
daughter,  and  was  intended  as  a 
skit  on  the  chivalric  literature  of 
the  day. 

“ It  befel  in  Tottenham  on  a dere 
day 
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There  was  made  a shurtyng  (pas- 
time) be  the  hyway, 

Theder  come  al  the  men  of  the 
contray, 

Of  Hyssylton  (Islington),  of  Hy- 
gate,  and  of  Hakenay, 

And  all  the  swete  swynkers 
(labourers). 

Ther  hopped  Ilawkyn, 

Ther  daunsed  Dawkyn, 

Ther  trumped  (blew  a trum- 
pet) Tomkyn, 

And  all  were  trewe  drynkers.” 
To  one  of  this  merry  company, 
Perkyn  the  potter,  it  occurred  that 
it  would  be  pleasant  if  all  the 
bachelors  were  to  tourney  together 
for  the  privilege  of  marrying  Tib, 
the  Reeve’s  daughter.  Every  one 
agreed,  Tib  included,  so  the 
Tournament  was  decided  upon. 
The  competitors  arrayed  them- 
selves in  mats  and  sheepskins,  with 
baskets  for  shields  and  bowls  for 
helmets,  and  thus  accoutred  let 
fly  at  each  other  with  flails.  Tib, 
on  her  grey  mare,  and  with  her 
brood  hen  in  her  lap,  watched  the 
fray.  Amid  the  blowing  of  horns 
and  wooden  trumpets  the  doughty 
bachelors *  *'*  layd  on  styfly  ” : 

“ Ther  were  flayies  al  to-slatred 
(split), 

Ther  were  scheldys  al  to-flatred 
(flattened), 

Bollys  (bowls)  and  dysches  al  to- 
schatred. 

And  many  hedys  brokyn.” 

The  good  men  of  Tottenham, 
even  such  as  were  married  already, 
had  no  mind  to  be  left  out  of  the 
fun,  but  took  a lusty  part  therein, 
and  so  the  tourney  went  on  till 
nightfall,  when  the  wives  of  Tot- 
tenham came  with  candles  and 
rushlights  to  fetch  their  husbands 
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home.  They  also  brought  various 
conveyances  for  the  wounded. 

“ And  sum  brought  gret  harwos 
(harrows), 

Ther  husbandes  horn  to  fetch, 

Sum  on  dores  and  sum  on  hech 
(little  doors,  hatches). 

Sum  on  hyrdyllys  (hurdles)  and 
sum  on  crech  (crutch). 

And  sum  on  whele-barows.” 

The  end  of  it  all  was  that 
Perkyn  the  potter  won  the  tourna- 
ment and  Tib,  and  the  vanquished 
combatants,  in  various  degrees  of 
dilapidation,  were  entertained  at 
the  wedding-feast. 

The  whole  of  this  amusing 
burlesque  will  be  found  in  the 
Percy  Reliques. 

At  one  time  Tottenham  parish 
included  a number  of  “greens,” 
open  spaces  or  commons,  all  rem- 
nants of  the  old  Middlesex  forest. 
Such  were  Tottenham  Green  or 
High  Cross  Green,  West  Green, 
Page  Green,  Hangers  Green,^ 
Bounds  Green,  Beans  Green,* 
Scotland  Green,  and,  largest  of  all. 
Wood  Green.  Wood  Green  lay 
under  the  shadow  of  what  is  now 
called  Muswell  Hill,  and  received 
its  name  from  Tottenham  Wood 
by  which  the  eastern  part  of  the 
hill  was  at  one  time  covered.  The 
Wood  Green  ward  is  the  largest 
of  the  four  wards  into  which  the 
parish  of  Tottenham  was  divided, 
and  contains  more  ground  than 
all  the  others  put  together.  “ For 
it  comprehendeth,”  says  Bedwell, 
“ all  the  rest  of  the  Parish  what- 
soever is  not  reckoned  in  the 
former,  as  limns,  or  members  of 

^ South  of  Philip  Lane. 

* Near  where  Harringay  (Mid- 
land) Station  is  now. 
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them.  Therefore  of  this  are  West- 
green,  Hangers,  Dou’cotes,  Chap- 
man-green,  Wood-greene  (of  which 
it  hath  denomination),  the  Hill, 
Tottenham-wood,  and  Boundes- 
brocke.’’  The  original  Wood 
Green  was  probably  approximately 
where  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
and  the  Great  Northern  station 
are  now,  and  somewhere  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  were 
the  two  acres  of  glebe  land,  with 
a cottage  upon  it,  called  the 
Vicar’s  Sheep-cote,  which  was 
made  part  of  the  endowment  of 
the  vicarage  of  Tottenham  by  the 
Bishop  of  London  at  the  end  of 


the  twelfth  or  beginning  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  For  this  glebe 
land  the  vicar  rendered  to  his 
patrons,  the  canons  of  the  priory 
of  the  Holy  Trinity,  Aldgate,  one 
pound  of  wax  yearly.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century  the 
same  land  was  still  in  the  vicar’s 
hands,  but  it  was  then  sold  under 
the  Land  Tax  Redemption  Act. 

In  a map  of  the  parish  made  in 
1619,  a ‘‘  Smyth’s  Cross  ” is 
marked  in  the  vicinity  of  Wood 
Green,  but  it  is  difficult  to  ascer- 
tain its  exact  position.  At  a guess,  it 
may  have  been  near  where  the  high 
road  is  joined  by  White  Hart  Lane. 


'The  Corpse-Candle 


Readers  of  Ainsworth’s  spirited 
novel  of  “ Rookwood  ” will  re- 
member the  sexton’s  fantastic 
song  about  the  corpse-candle. 
“ The  midnight  dance  of  the  pale 
blue  light  ” was  thought  to  be  an 
omen  of  an  impending  death, 
marking 

The  road  the  coffin  shall  go. 

And  the  spot  where  the  dead  shall 

be  soon  laid  low. 

That  painstaking  antiquary, 
John  Higson,  speaking  of  the  by- 
gone superstitions  of  Droylsden 
tells  us  : “ On  autumnal  evenings, 
the  flickering  flame  (carburetted 
hydrogen,  spontaneously  ignited) 
of  the  Corpse  Candle,  Will  o’  th’ 
Wisp,  or  Jack,  or  Peg-a-Lantern 
(for  the  sex  was  not  clearly  ascer- 
tained), performed  his  or  her 
fantastic  and  impossible  jumps  in 
the  plashy  meadows  near  Edge 
Lane,  to  the  terror  of  many  a 
simple-minded  rustic.”  Dr.  Randal 
Caldicott  assured  the  learned  and 


credulous  Aubrey  that  ‘‘  when  any 
Christian  is  drowned  in  the  river 
Dee  there  will  appear  over  the 
water  where  the  corpse  is  a light 
by  which  means  they  do  find  the 
body : and  it  is,  therefore,  called 
the  holy  Dee.” 

According  to  Welsh  folk-lore 
the  corpse-candle  is  a light  seen 
proceeding  from  a dwelling  to  the 
churchyard,  and  indicating  pro- 
phetically the  route  to  be  taken 
by  the  funeral  of  some  person 
still  alive  and  within  the  house. 
Mr.  John  Davis,  writing  to  the 
saintly  Richard  Baxter  in  March 
1656  gives  an  interesting  account 
of  these  spectral  lights.  “ Candles 
we  call  them,”  he  says,  ‘‘  not  that 
we  see  anything  besides  the  light, 
but  because  the  light  doth  as  much 
resemble  a material  candle  light  as 
eggs  do  eggs.”  They  sometimes 
appear  and  then  disappear,  and  if 
a person  “ come  in  the  way  against 
them  ” they  vanish,  but  presently 
appear  again  behind  him  and  hold 
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on  their  course.  If  the  light  is 
small  and  bluish  it  denotes  a 
child,  if  several  lights  are  seen  it 
indicates  that  more  than  one 
corpse  will  be  buried  at  once.  He 
gives  several  instances  of  corpse- 
candles  being  seen.  In  one  house 
five  lights  were  noticed  in  the 
sleeping-room  of  the  women- 
servants,  and  shortly  after  five  of 
the  servant-girls  were  suffocated 
in  their  sleep  in  the  room.  This 
was  at  “ Langathen  in  Carmar- 
thanshire.”  The  light  varies  in 
colour — that  for  a man  is  red. 
There  is  a large  candle  for  an 
adult,  and  a small  one  for  a 
child. 

The  Rev.  Edmund  Jones  in  his 
famous  treatise  on  “ Apparitions  ” 
— a wonderful  medley  — gives 
several  narratives  about  corpse- 
candles.  Joshua  Coslet  had  seen 
several,  but  one  in  particular  he 
named  which  appeared  in  Llandeilo 
Fawr.  This  had  a small  light 
when  near  him,  but  increased  in 
size  as  it  receded.  “ Some  dark 
shadow  of  a man  held  the  light 
between  his  three  fingers  and 
near  his  face.”  William  John  of 
Lanboydi  “ being  somewhat  drunk 
and  bold,”  saw  a funeral  proces- 
sion and  a woman  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood holding  the  candle  be- 
tween her  forefingers.  She  “ dread- 
fully grinned  ” at  him,  and  he 
was  struck  down  from  his  horse. 
The  real  burial,  of  which  this  was 
a forecast,  he  says  duly  occurred. 
A young  man  decided  to  go  to  the 
porch  of  Henllan  Angoed  and 
watch  for  the  apparition  of  those 
who  should  die  that  year.  Having 
waited  some  time  a thick  mist 
darkened  the  place  and  filled  him 
with  terror,  which  doubtless  in- 
creased when  he  saw  his  own 


ghostly  counterfeit.  When  he 
reached  home  the  hair  on  one  side 
of  his  head  had  turned  white,  and 
he  died  within  the  year.  Rees 
Thomas,  walking  by  night  at  Rhiw 
Edwst  heard  sc’^’iething  coming 
near,  a hand  v/as  placed  on  his 
shoulder  and  a voice  said  Rhys  bach 
ha  fodd  y\h  chuoi  ? (Dear  Rees, 
how  are  you  ?)  but  he  saw  no  one. 
A month  after,  passing  the  same 
place,  he  met  a funeral,  and  one 
of  the  women  accosted  him  in  the 
words  spoken  before  by  the  spirit. 
When  Morris  Griffith  was  school- 
master at  Pont-faen  in  Pembroke- 
shire, he  in  a valley  saw  a great 
red  light  moving  towards  Lan- 
fechllawddog  church.  He  hastened 
to  the  other  side  of  the  hill  and 
saw  it  first  enter  the  church,  and 
then  come  out  and  vanish  at  a 
certain  part  of  the  churchyard.  A 
few  days  later  he  heard  as  though 
the  top  of  the  school-house  was 
coming  down,  but  on  going  into 
the  garret  there  was  nothing  amiss. 
A few  days  later  the  son  of  Mr. 
Higgen  of  Pont-faen  died,  and 
when  his  cofiin  was  made  in  this 
garret  the  noise  was  exactly  like 
that  which  Mr.  Griffith  had  heard, 
and  the  child  was  buried  in  that 
part  of  the  churchyard  where  he 
had  seen  the  light  vanish.  Until 
then,  we  are  told,  Mr.  Griffith 
had  been  sceptical  as  to  corpse- 
candles.  The  Rev.  Edmund 
Jones  declares  that  he  saw  a 
corpse-candle  at  Wrexham,  before 
the  death  of  a lad  in  the  house 
adjoining  to  that  in  which  he 
lived.  These  rehearsals  of  the 
circumstances  of  a funeral  are 
sometimes  said  to  be  of  a friendly 
character,  and  due  to  the  influence 
of  St.  David,  so  that  those  under 
his  care  might  not  be  unprepared 
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for  death.  It  was  thought,  says 
William  Howells,  that  “ the  ghost 
of  the  carpenter  was  heard  nailing 
and  making  the  coffin  previously 
to  the  death  of  a person ; that 
the  ghost  of  a clergyman  has  been 
heard  preaching  the  funeral  ser- 
mon, seen  to  gesticulate  just  as  it 
would  occur,  and  that  the  ghosts 
of  the  people  who  attended  the 
funeral  were  seen  eating  and 
drinking.”  He  conjectured  that 
these  things  would  only  be  seen 
by  those  endowed  with  second 
sight.  In  one  instance  a ghostly 
funeral  is  said  to  have  been  seen  at 
noon  by  no  less  than  twelve  people 
who  were  reaping  in  a field  near 
Cwmdyfran.  ‘‘  These  are  a sort 
of  procession  that  I never  heard 
took  place  anywhere  but  in  Wales  ” 
says  Howells,  and  his  remark  can 
be  endorsed  by  every  reader.  The 
phantom  funeral  is  accompanied  by 
a doleful  noise  ; if  the  spectator’s 
eyes  are  open  he  does  not  hear  the 
tolaeth^  but  if  he  closes  his  eyes  the 
sound  is  then  perceptible.  A man 
at  Coity  assured  James  Motley  that 
he  had  repeatedly  tried  this  ex- 
periment. 

The  same  writer  mentions  that 
he  knew  a woman  who  had  a 
reputation  as  a seer,  and  who  de- 
clared that  she  saw  a corpse-candle 
go  from  the  house  of  a robust  and 
hearty  neighbour.  His  death 
within  a fortnight  confirmed  her 
prophetic  reputation.  A poor 
woman  who  had  lost  a daughter 
gave  Mr.  Motley,  with  tears  in 
her  eyes,  all  particulars  of  the 
corpse-candle  that  had  preceded 
the  death  of  the  “ dear  little 
maid.”  Mrs.  Crowe,  in  her 
“Night  side  of  Nature”  (chap, 
xiii.),  gives  two  narratives  of 
corpse-candles  narratives  related 


to  her  by  a dignitary  of  the 
Church  of  England,  who  was  born 
in  Wales. 

Ghostly  lights  in  abundance 
have  been  chronicled  in  many  parts 
of  the  world.  The  Northumbrian 
“ waff  ” has  some  resemblance,  but 
it  has  not  hitherto  been  pointed 
out  that  the  almost  exact  counter- 
part of  the  Welsh  corpse-candle  is 
to  be  found  in  the  folk-lore  of  the 
West  Highlands  of  Scotland,  where 
it  is  known  as  the  solus  tatg — 
“spectre-light.”  Here  is  a trans- 
lation of  a Gaelic  narrative  from 
Dr.  R.  C.  Maclagan’s  elaborate 
paper  printed  by  the  Folk-Lore 
Society  : “ When  John  the  joiner’s 
son  was  in  the  fever,  I saw,  says 
she,  a big  mass  of  white  light  on 
the  level,  below  the  road,  very 
late.  It  was  standing  there  a long 
time  without  moving.  In  the 
wink  of  an  eye'  it  moved  to  the 
road  and  went  along  till  it  reached 
the  bridge.  Then  a small  part  of 
it  separated  from  the  main  mass, 
which  followed  the  road,  and 
went  down  along  the  river,  across 
the  field,  and  along  the  back  of 
the  big  house,  as  a portion  of  those 
who  separated  from  the  main  body 
on  the  day  of  the  funeral,  did  in 
order  to  be  in  the  churchyard 
before  the  rest.  The  portion  that 
followed  the  road  went  out  of  my 
sight  at  the  wooded  knoll,  just  as 
the  funeral  people  did  on  the  day 
of  the  burial.”  Mr.  M.  J.  Wal- 
house  has  mentioned  that  in 
Thuringian  folk-lore  a lantern  held 
by  a hand,  no  other  part  of  the 
body  being  visible,  is  believed  to 
occur  on  the  road  to  Sommerda. 
A man  who  struck  at  this  light 
was  thrown  senseless  to  the  ground. 
The  ghostly  lights  are  said  to  be 
seen  in  many  countries^  and  Will 
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o’  the  Wisp,  Jack  o’  Lantern  and 
similar  goblins,  of  which  there 
are  frequent  mention  in  earlier 
English  literature,  have  their 
counterparts  in  regions  so  remote 
from  each  other  as  Norway  and 
India. 

The  belief  in  the  corpse-candle 
still  lingers,  and  the  Rev.  Elias 
Owen  in  his  book  on  “ Welsh 
Folk-Lore  ” printed  ten  years  ago 
gives  a circumstantial  narrative  of 
one  said  to  have  been  seen  by  John 
Roberts  of  Felin-y-Wig.  No 


entirely  satisfactory  explanation  is 
forthcoming  of  the  declarations 
made  by  so  many  witnesses  as  to 
the  appearance  of  the  corpse-candle, 
but  it  is  at  least  noteworthy  that 
in  this  rationalistic  age  the  pro- 
phetic lights  have  become  less  and 
less  frequent.  To  suggest  that  the 
corpse-candle  is  due  to  a mixture 
of  superstition  and  imagination 
may  not  be  satisfactory,  but  there 
are  few  entirely  contenting  expla- 
nations of  any  of  the  mysteries  of 
life  and  death. 


T^he  "Bull  and  ^outh 


The  origin  of  this  famous  old 
coaching-inn’s  sign  has  been  fanci- 
fully attributed  to  a patriotic  com- 
memoration of  the  capture  of 
Boulogne  Harbour  or  Mouth,  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  But 
unfortunately  for  this  ingenious 
derivation  the  place  was  known  in 
the  time  of  Taylor  the  Water-poet 
(1632)  as  the  “ Mouth  ” only,  and 
the  ‘‘  Bull  ” appears  to  have  been 
a later  addition  to  the  sign  of  the 
“ Mouth.”  The  house  is  again 
spoken  of  in  Wood’s  “ Athenae 
Oxonienses  ” as  the  ‘‘  Mouth,” 
near  Aldersgate  Street,  and  a 
meeting-place  of  the  Quakers  who 
must  have  wilfully  ignored  the 
sign  of  the  “ Silent  Woman  ” as  a 
more  appropriate  rendezvous  for 
their  spiritual  cogitations.  There 
was  another  “ Mouth  ” in  Bishops- 
gate  Street  Without,  and,  in  both 
cases,  their  proximity  to  two  of 
the  most  important  City  Gates,  is 
strongly  suggestive  of  the  sign 
having  arisen  byway  of  distinguish- 
ing, for  the  benefit  of  hungry 
travellers  from  extra-mural  parts. 


the  most  important. quarters  for 
refreshment  of  man  and  beast,  on 
their  arrival  at  the  Gates  of  the  City. 

Seeing  that  we  do  not  meet 
with  the  combination  of  the  ‘‘  Bull 
and  Mouth  ” before  the  coaching 
days,  it  would  seem  possible  that 
the  “ Mouth  ” solus  as  a sign,  was 
adopted  by  a retired  ‘‘  Yeoman  of 
the  Mouth.”  Mrs.  Centlivre’s 
husband,  for  instance,  was  Yeoman 
of  the  Mouth  to  Queen  Anne,  and 
it  is  well-known  how  customary  it 
is  still  for  servants  of  the  “well- 
to-do,”  the  rich,  and  the  great  to 
set  up  in  the  inn-  or  tavern-keeper’s 
trade  on  retirement  from  service. 
Among  the  charges  specified  in  the 
accounts  of  a royal  official  called 
the  Treasurer  of  the  Wardrobe  in 
1803  is  one  of  “ ssumpter  horses 
for  carrying  the  silver  plate  known 
as  ‘ the  vessels  of  the  King’s 
Mouth.’  ” 1 


^ “ Concerning  the  Office  of  the 
Master  of  the  Horse ; ” in  the 
Pall  Mall  Magazine y Jan.  1896, 
p.  99.  There  is  a sign  of  the 
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Thomas  Willan  was,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, one  of  the  famous  coach- 
proprietors  of  the  Bull  and  Mouth. 
Here  he  appears  to  have  made  his 
fortune,  for  in  1806  he  purchased 
the  manor  of  Twyford,  and  erected 
thereon  the  present  so-called  Twy- 
ford Abbey  about  which  the  only 
thing  abbatial  is  its  pseudo-eccle- 
siastical architecture.  In  1114 
this  ancient  manor  was  leased  to 
Walter  de  Cranford  and  his  wife, 
with  all  the  tithes  of  corn,  sheep, 
and  goats,  by  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  St.  Paul’s.  After 
passing  through  various  hands  it 
was  procured,  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  by  John 
Philpot,  citizen  of  London,  with 
whose  family  it  long  remained.  In 
the  eighteenth  century  it  passed  in 
marriage  with  a granddaughter 
of  Sir  Joseph  Herne,  to  the 
Cholmeley  family  of  whom  it  was 
purchased  in  1806,  by  Thomas 
Willan.  The  architect  of  Twyford 
Abbey  was  Atkinson  who  adopted 
the  ‘‘  Gothic  ” style. 

It  was  Sherman,  a still  greater 
coach-proprietor  of  the  Bull  and 
Mouth,  and  the  successor  of 
Willan,  who  put  up  the  hideous 
stone  sign  of  a head  grasping  a 
bull  between  his  enormous  teeth. 
This  relic  is  now  in  the  City 
Museum.  The  Duke  of  Beaufort, 
writing  in  the  Badminton  Library 
“ On  Driving,”  says,  “ It  was  a 
grand  sight  about  eight  o’clock  in 
the  evening  to  watch  Sherman’s 
yard  opposite  to  the  new  Post 
Office,  when  filled  with  mails  and 
stage  coaches,  on  some  of  which 
enormous  loads  were  piled.” 

“ Merry  Mouth,”  at  Fifield,  Chip- 
ping Norton,  in  Oxfordshire. 


Sherman  differed  from  Chaplin  of 
the  Swan  - with  - two-Necks,  in 
operating  from  one  yard  only, 
that  of  the  Bull  and  Mouth, 
whereas  the  latter  occupied  the 
yards  of  no  fewer  than  five 
famous  and  important  inns.  Sher- 
man’s horses  were  always  from 
eight  hundred  to  twelve  hundred 
in  number,  and  his  subterranean 
stables  were  a town  sight.  In 
addition  to  horsing  the  Edinburgh, 
Glasgow,  Worcester,  Exeter,  and 
Leeds  mails,  he  was  the  originator 
of  the  long  distance  day-coaches 
which  ran  to  different  provincial 
towns,  the  most  successful  being 
the  Shrewsbury  Wonder,  the 
Exeter  Telegraph,  and  the  Man- 
chester Quicksilver.  Previous  to 
his  day,  the  longest  distance  ever 
covered  between  sunrise  and  sun- 
set, in  summer,  was  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  miles — or 
in  other  words,  the  journey  from 
London  to  Bristol,  Before  long 
he  conceived  the  idea  of  starting 
the  Exeter  Telegraph  which  ran 
the  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles 
from  the  Bull  and  Mouth  to  the 
Devonian  capital  at  such  a speed 
that  passengers  who  had  slept  in 
London  could  reach  their  destina- 
tion before  midnight.  The  pro- 
prietor of  this  great  coaching 
centre  was  originally  a stockbroker, 
and  intimate  with  Louis  Levy, 
the  farmer  of  almost  all  the  turn- 
pike tolls  and  posthorse  duties  in 
London.  Levy  indoctrinated 
his  friend  Sherman  with  a love  for 
the  road.  Sherman  had  married 
successively  three  old  ladies,  each 
of  the  last  two  of  whom,”  says 
Mr.  Sala,  “was  richer  than  her 
predecessor,  and  out  of  their  com- 
bined ‘ tochers,’  he  put  together 
enough  money  to  rebuild  the  Bull 
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and  Mouth  aud  to  make  an 
enormous  range  of  stables  under- 
neath.” In  the  year  of  the  late 
Queen  Victoria’s  accession  to  the 
throne,  the  Telegraph  accom- 
plished the  distance  between  the 
Bull  and  Mouth  and  Manchester, 
going  through  Northampton, 
Leicester,  Derby,  Ashbourne,  Leek, 
Macclesfield,  and  Stockport,  in 
one  day,  starting  at  five  in  the 
morning.  Inside  passengers 
£3  5s. ; out,  fi  15s.  The  “fast 
and  direct  night  coach  ” the  Red 
Rover  left  the  Bull  and  Mouth 
every  evening  at  a quarter  to 
seven,  for  Manchester  also,  but 
through  Daventry,  Coventry, 


Birmingham,  Stafford,  Newcastle, 
Congleton,  and  Stockport.  Inside, 
a SS- ; ISS.  The  charge 

for  carriage  of  parcels  under  I albs, 
weight,  was  is.  6d.  each.^ 

A model  of  the  ground  and 
houses  upon  which  the  present 
Post  Office  stands,  in  St.  Mart'n’s- 
le-Grand,  including  the  old  Bull 
and  Mouth,  the  French  Protestant 
Church,  etc.,  is  an  object  of 
interest  in  the  muniment-room 
created  some  few  years  ago  owing 
to  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Herbert 
Joyce,  C.B. 

1 Globe  newspaper,  July  20, 
1837. 


Short  notices  of  Books 


“ The  Legend  of  Sir  Perceval.” 
Studies  upon  its  Origin, 
Development,  and  Position 
in  the  Arthurian  Cycle.  By 
Jessie  L.  Weston.  Vol.  i. 
Chretien  de  Troyes  and 
Wauchier  de  Denain.  David 
Nutt,  1906.  I2S.  6d.  net. 
While  there  are  few  subjects 
more  interesting  than  that  of  the 
genesis  of  the  Arthurian  legends, 
there  are  hardly  any  which  are 
more  hopelessly  involved.  The 
manuscripts  in  which  the  different 
versions  of  the  stories  are  to  be 
found  are  so  numerous,  so  widely 
dispersed,  and,  for  the  most  part, 
so  long,  that  the  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  obtaining  a thorough  know- 
ledge of  them  are  well-nigh  in- 
superable, with  the  result  that  of 
all  the  widely  differing  theories 
which  study  of  the  subject  has 
brought  forth,  hardly  one,  even  on 
the  most  essential  and  elementary 


point,  seems  to  win  universa 
acceptance. 

Miss  Weston  is  well  known  as  a 
foremost  champion  of  that  view  of 
the  origin  of  the  Arthurian  ro- 
mances which  she  calls  the  insular, 
as  opposed  to  the  continental, 
theory.  She  finds  their  source  in 
Celtic  folk-lore,  transmitted  by 
the  Welsh  bards  to  the  Norman 
jongleurs  (after  the  Norman  con- 
quest of  England).  The  conti- 
nental theory,  of  which  Professor 
Wendelin  Foerster,  the  editor  of 
Chretien  de  Troyes,  is  the  chief 
exponent,  insists  that  in  Wales 
there  was  never  any  romantic 
Arthurian  legend  at  all — nothing 
in  fact  save  some  vague  historic 
traditions  of  his  feats,  and  that  the 
tales  first  took  shape  in  Armorica, 
coming  thence  to  Chretien,  who 
was  the  first  to  use  them  as  subject- 
matter  for  metrical  romance.  So 
far  as  the  Perceval  legend  is  con- 
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cerned,  it  is  maintained  that  Chre- 
tien had  little  before  him  save  a 
popular  “ Dummling  ” tale,  that 
he  first  gave  it  a literary  form, 
combined  the  Grail  and  Gawain 
stories  with  it  and  bestowed  on  the 
hero  the  name  by  which  he  is  now 
known. 

It  is  manifestly  impossible  to 
deal  here  with  the  long  and  intri- 
cate series  of  arguments  by  which 
Miss  Weston  strives  to  controvert 
this  theory.  It  must  suffice  to 
say  that  she  shows  that  in  many 
particulars  the  form  of  the  tale 
given  by  Chretien  is  more  sophis- 
ticated than  that  to  be  found  in 
other  versions,  and  that  some  of 
the  incidents  employed  by  him  can 
only  be  fully  explained  by  a refe- 
rence to  other  forms  of  the  story, 
thus  indicating  that  he  was  work- 
ing on  a source  which  had  already 
a definitely  literary  character. 

Her  general  conclusion  as  to  the 
development  of  the  story  is  that 
there  was  in  the  first  place  an 
“ enfances  ” story,  of  a boy  of  high 
birth  brought  up  by  his  widowed 
mother  in  the  woods  in  ignorance 
of  all  knightly  matters,  and  after- 
wards driven  by  instinct  to  the  court 
and  showing  himself  quickly  pro- 
ficient in  warfare.  This  story,  which 
goes  back  to  a very  remote  period, 
was  remodelled  by  the  addition  of 
others,  including  the  Grail  legend  ; 
and  the  whole  then  combined  with 
a Celtic  fairy-mistress  tale,  the 
fairy-mistress  being  afterwards  re- 
placed by  a mortal  maiden  to  suit 
the  hero’s  character  as  knight. 
Lastly,  the  mystical  element  of 
the  Grail  story  predominating,  we 
arrive  at  the  ascetic  Perceval  who 
is  now  most  familiar  to  us. 

Whether  all  Miss  Weston’s  con- 
clusions will  be  accepted  by 


scholars  is  perhaps  a matter  for 
doubt,  but  at  least  she  deserves  the 
highest  praise  for  the  work  here 
done.  Of  more  especial  value  is 
her  detailed  analysis  of  the  forms 
given  in  various  versions  to  the 
several  incidents  of  the  story, 
which  does  much  to  render  possible 
a solution  of  the  numerous  and 
difiicult  problems  which  it  pre- 
sents. 

“ Cornish  Notes  and  Queries  (First 
Series).”  Reprinted  from  7”/^^ 
Cornish  Telegraph.  Edited  by 
Peter  Penn.  (Elliot  Stock 
and  the  Cornish  Telegraph 
Office.)  1906.  5s. 

In  January  1903  The  Cornish  Tele- 
graph began  in  its  columns  a series 
of  notes  and  queries  dealing  with 
Cornish  subjects,  and  so  much  in- 
teresting matter  was  in  this  way 
collected  that  it  was  rightly  judged 
worth  while  to  give  it  a more 
lasting  form.  The  book  before  us 
contains  the  correspondence  of  the 
years  1903  and  1904.  It  will,  it 
is  hoped,  be  followed  from  time 
to  time  by  other  similar  volumes. 

It  is,  however,  not  a mere  re- 
print, for  it  has  been  carefully 
edited,  the  queries  and  replies 
collected  together,  and  the  whole 
grouped  so  far  as  possible  under 
the  subjects  with  which  they  deal. 
A good  index  is  also  provided, 
though  the  compiler  might  perhaps 
have  been  somewhat  more  liberal 
in  the  inclusion  of  proper  names. 

There  is  a great  variety  of  ex- 
cellent reading  in  the  volume, 
which,  indeed,  deals  with  so  many 
subjects  that  one  almost  wonders 
what  will  be  left  for  future  years, 
and  though  the  contributions  are, 
as  is  to  be  expected,  of  unequal 
importance,  many  of  them  contain 


'R^iew  of 

information  of  great  value.  We, 
wish,  however,  that  some  corre- 
spondents would  be  more  careful 
to  give  authority  for  their  state- 
ments; for  example,  one  writes 
that  ‘‘  it  is  said”  that  tobacco  was 
first  smoked  in  England  at  Pen- 
zance, and  inquires  whether  this 
is  correct.  But  who  is  responsible 
for  the  original  statement  ? 

We  notice  a curious  and  unex- 
pected parallel  to  a well-known 
tale  about  the  Wise  Men  of 
Gotham,  who  built  a hedge  round 
a cuckoo  that  she  might  sing  to 
them  all  the  year.  Precisely  the 
same  story  is  here  related  of  the 
Towednack  people — or,  as  another 
correspondent  says,  of  those  of  St. 
Agnes,  (p.  209.) 

One  suggestion  we  will  make — 
that  in  future  volumes  the  dates 
of  the  letters  should  be  added. 
This  would  entail  very  little  extra 
trouble,  and  might  often  be  of  use 
to  those  having  occasion  to  quote 
from  the  work. 

The  book  contains  a few  illus- 
trations and  is  sufficiently  well  got 
up,  but  the  binding,  perhaps  in- 
tended to  suggest  the  rocks  of  the 
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In  the  House  of  Lords  on  August  3 
the  second  reading  of  the  Educa- 
tion Bill  was  carried  without  a 
division  after  a debate  which 
evinced  a pretty  general  consensus 
that  the  measure  cannot  be  suffered 
to  pass  into  law  without  very  sub- 
stantial amendment.  The  pros- 
pects of  the  Bill  are  not  improved 
by  the  subsequent  (August  8)  de- 
cision of  the  Court  of  Appeal, 
Lord  Justice  Moulton  dissenting, 
ccci — 2109 — September  ’06 
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Cornish  coast,  strikes  us  as  more 
curious  than  pleasing. 

“ Northamptonshire  Notes  and 
Queries.”  An  Illustrated 
Quarterly.  Edited  by  Chris- 
topher A.  Markham,  F.S.A. 
(Northampton  : William 

Mark.)  June  1906.  is.  6d. 
The  present  number  contains 
several  valuable  articles,  the  longest 
being  one  on  the  various  charities 
connected  with  the  parish  of  St. 
Giles,  Northampton.  Another  in- 
teresting paper  tells  of  a lawsuit 
in  1825  between  the  Borough  of 
Daventry  and  one  John  Dickins, 
who  persisted  in  exercising  the 
“art,  mystery,  and  occupation  of 
a whip  maker”  within  the  borough, 
while  refusing  to  purchase  his 
freedom.  He  issued  three  curious 
pamphlets  on  the  subject,  extracts 
from  which  are  here  given,  as  well 
as  from  the  reports  of  the  trials. 
Eventually  the  whip-maker  lost 
his  case,  the  jury  returning  a ver- 
dict for  the  borough,  with  damages 
one  farthing.  But  it  is  long  since 
Daventry  exercised  the  power  to 
which  it  thus  established  its  right. 


the  Month 

in  the  case  of  the  King  on  the 
prosecution  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation V.  the  County  Council  of 
the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  to 
wit,  that  under  the  Act  of  1902, 
local  education  authorities  are  not 
bound  to  pay  for  denominational 
religious  instruction  given  in  non- 
provided  schools.  If  this  is  sound 
law,  the  Bill  is  deprived  of  most 
of  its  raison  fhre;  and  thus,  un- 
less the  Government  should  see  fit 
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to  acquiesce  in  the  decision  of  the 
Court  of  Appeal  and  modify  the 
measure  accordingly,  it  will  fall  to 
the  House  of  Lords  in  its  judicial 
capacity  to  try  at  this  late  hour 
the  previous  question,  in  which 
case  the  course  of  the  Bill  would 
presumably  be  arrested  pendente 
life. 

In  the  House  of  Commons 
(August  3)  progress  was  made  in 
Committee  with  the  Trade  Dis- 
putes Bill.  The  Opposition  was 
numerically  weak  but  very  strenu- 
ous, and  the  second  clause,  sanc- 
tioning peaceable  and  reasonable 
picketing,  was  only  carried  by  the 
closure.  The  third  clause,  exempt- 
ing from  liability  in  tort  all  persons 
who  in  contemplation  or  further- 
ance of  a trade  dispute  may  see  fit 
to  interfere  with  the  trade,  business 
or  employment  of  others,  or  with 
the  disposal  of  their  capital  or 
labour,  also  excited  much  animated 
debate,  but  was  eventually  carried 
with  an  amendment,  moved  by 
Sir  Charles  Dilke,  expressly  legal- 
ising interference  inducing  a breach 
of  contract  of  employment.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  Courts  will  find 
some  way  of  limiting  this  privilege 
of  interference,  for  the  clause  as  it 
stands  appears  to  plate  the  trading 
and  industrial  community  at  large 
very  much  at  the  mercy  of  all 
such  persons  as  may  happen  from 
time  to  time  to  be  engaged  or  to 
contemplate  engaging  in  a trade 
dispute.  The  fourth  clause,  limit- 
ing the  liability  of  the  funds  of 
trade  unions  for  tortious  acts 
committed  by  their  members  in 
furtherance  of  trade  disputes, 
having  been  withdrawn,  was  re- 
placed by  a provision  ousting  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Courts  in  regard 
to  such  funds  in  all  such  cases, 


whether  the  union  be  of  workmen 
or  of  masters,  saving  only  the 
liability  of  the  trustees  of  unions 
to  be  sued  under  section  9 of  the 
Trade  Union  Act  of  1871  ; and  the 
new  clause  having  been  read  a 
second  time  and  agreed  to,  the 
Bill  was  ordered  to  be  reported  to 
the  House.  The  most  that  can 
be  said  for  the  new  clause  is  that 
it  is  partially  redeemed  by  its 
bilateral  character ; but,  as  it,  in 
effect,  licences  law-breaking  in 
furtherance  of  trade  disputes,  its 
tendency  must  needs  be  to  de- 
moralise all  who  are  engaged 
therein.  It  is  idle  to  urge  that, 
when  it  is  abused  Parliament  can 
intervene,  for  prevention  is  better 
than  cure,  and  no  legislation  of  a 
kind  to  foster  the  idea  that  in 
trade  disputes  the  end  justifies  the 
means  ought  to  sully  the  British 
Statute-book.  Nor  can  any  valid 
distinction  be  drawn  between  trade 
disputes  and  any  other  disputes. 
The  clause  is  therefore  as  unsound 
in  logic  as  it  is  certain  to  prove 
pernicious  in  practice.  It  is  in 
fact  nothing  else  than  a step  in  the 
direction  of  anarchism ; and  its 
light-hearted  acceptance  by  some 
of  those  who  might  have  been 
expected  to  maintain  the  true 
traditions  of  liberal  statesmanship 
is  an  ominous  sign  of  the  times. 
Parliament  adjourned  for  the 
recess  on  August  4,  and  is  to  meet 
again  on  October  23. 

An  address  to  Lord  Milner 
signed  by  upwards  of  370,000 
of  his  fellow  countrymen  in  tes- 
timony of  their  high  appreciation 
of  his  services  rendered  to  the 
Crown  and  the  Empire  in  Africa 
was  published  on  August  9.  The 
signatories  represent  all  classes  in 
the  community  and  their  tribute 
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at  this  juncture,  when  it  is  of 
supreme  importance  that  con- 
tinuity in  our  policy  in  South 
Africa  should  be  as  far  as  possible 
maintained,  is  as  opportune  as  it 
is  deserved.  A similar  address 
from  Natal,  to  which  nearly  3000 
signatures  are  attached,  was  pub- 
lished at  the  same  time,  and 
another  from  the  Cape  signed  by 
more  than  25,000  colonists  is  on 
its  way  to  England. 

The  Report  of  the  Royal  Com- 
mission on  the  War  Stores  in 
South  Africa  issued  August  9 
[Cd.  3127]  is  somewhat  coldly 
comforting.  Affairs  prove  to  have 
been  by  no  means  so  bad  as  they 
appeared  by  the  Report  of  Sir 
William  Butler’s  Committee.  A 
few  commissioned  officers  of  no 
high  rank  are  gravely  censured, 
and  the  receipt  of  bribes  by  non- 
commissioned officers  is  found  to 
have  been  far  from  uncommon,  but 
beyond  this  the  verdict  goes  only 
to  stigmatise  as  inept  the  pro- 
cedures of  most  of  the  authorities 
mainly  responsible  at  home  as  well 
as  in  the  Colony.  But  where, 
alas  ! is  the  cure  for  official  inep- 
titude ? 

Hope  of  an  accommodation  be- 
tween the  Spiritual  and  Temporal 
Powers  in  France  is  reduced  to 
a minimum  by  the  Papal  Ency- 
clical of  August  10,  which  uncon- 
ditionally forbids  the  formation  of 
the  associations  cultiielles  prescribed 
by  the  Separation  Law.  or  of  any 
other  associations  which  the  in- 
genuity of  canonists  might  devise 
to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  situ- 
ation, unless  “ the  immutable 
rights  of  the  Roman  Pontiff  and 
of  the  Bishops,  and  their  authority 
over  the  necessary  property  of  the 
Church,  particularly  over  the 


sacred  edifices,  shall  be  irrevo- 
cably vested  in  the  said  associations 
in  full  security.”  In  the  mean- 
while the  hierarchy  is,  if  need  be, 
to  grapple  with  the  prodigious 
task  of  providing  for  the  spiritual 
needs  of  the  country  as  in  parti- 
bus  infdelium.  This  momentous 
decree  places  it  in  the  power  of 
the  State  to  compel  the  faithful 
to  choose  between  schism  and 
the  forfeiture  sine  die  of  the  right 
of  worshipping  in  their  ancient 
sanctuaries.  The  present  Govern- 
ment, at  any  rate,  is  not  likely  to 
go  to  Canossa.  The  law  will, 
doubtless,  be  enforced,  though 
there  is  apparently  no  immediate 
intention  of  closing  the  churches. 
The  clauses  providing  for  the  for- 
mation of  the  associations  cultuelles 
were  intended  as  a concession  to 
the  Church ; and  as  the  Pope  has 
seen  fit  to  reject  the  proffered 
boon,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason 
why  the  State  should  not  allow 
that  part  of  the  Act  to  become  a 
dead  letter,  while  conserving  the 
sacred  edifices  as  historical  monu- 
ments, and  even  permitting  the 
faithful  to  resort  to  them  for  worship 
until  a modus  vivendi  is  proved  to  be 
impossible.  Should  the  religious 
use  of  the  churches  be  forbidden,  the 
consequences  would  be  in  the  last 
degree  disastrous.  In  sonie  parts 
of  the  country  the  resistance 
offered  to  the  law  would,  doubt- 
less, be  determined  and  even  des- 
perate, and  when  it  was  overcome 
the  Church,  reduced  to  reorganise 
her  worship  in  cryptic  fashion, 
would  draw  fresh  fervour  and 
fanaticism  from  her  alienation  from 
the  national  life,  while  losing  the 
last  vestiges  of  the  Gallican  spirit 
which  has  hitherto  tempered  her 
ultramontanism. 
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Affairs  in  Russia  remain  in  a 
plight  which  may  well  incline 
even  the  most  sanguine  to  despair 
of  the  commonwealth.  Early  in 
the  month  the  authorities  suc- 
ceeded in  quelling  formidable 
mutinies  at  Sveaborg  in  Finland 
and  Kronstadt,  and  in  averting 
a threatened  mutiny  at  Kolpino, 
while  the  revolutionists  failed  in 
their  attempts  to  organise  a general 
strike,  by  which  they  had  hoped  to 
bring  about  the  establishment  of  a 
Constituent  Assembly.  Place  in 
the  Cabinet  was  offered  to  some 
of  the  leaders  of  the  Octobrist  or 
Moderate  Constitutional  party, 
but  on  terms  which  proved  unac- 
ceptable. The  subsequent  appoint- 
ment of  Prince  Vassiltchikoff  to 
the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  of 
M.  Filosofoff  to  the  office  of 
Comptroller-General,  and  of  M. 
Isvolsky  to  that  of  Procurator  of 
the  Holy  Synod  gave  a distinctly 
reactionary  character  to  M.  Stoly- 
pin’s  administration,  and  it  was 
decided  to  prosecute  the  230  signa- 
tories of  the  Viborg  Manifesto 
(August  10).  Count  Heyden, 
M.  Lvoff  and  M.  Stakhovitch 
forthwith  issued  on  behalf  of  the 
“ Party  of  Peaceful  Regeneration  ” 
a manifesto  demanding  represen- 
tative government,  responsibility 
of  ministers  to  Parliament,  the 
equality  of  all  citizens  before  the 
law,  and  the  settlement  of  the 
agrarian  question,  if  need  be,  by 
forcible  expropriation  (August  ii). 
The  Constitutionalists  have  thus 
made  a notable  advance  towards 
the  programme  of  theConstitutional 
Democrats,  and  it  is  possible  that 
the  congresses,  which  are  to  be 
held  in  September,  may  result  in  a 
coalition  of  the  two  parties.  Mean- 
while the  condition  of  the  country 


is  appalling.  The  murders  and 
other  outrages  which  have  occurred 
during  the  month  are  too  numerous 
to  record  in  detail,  and  the  re- 
pressive measures  of  the  Govern- 
ment, so  far  from  cowing  the 
revolutionaries,  have  but  nerved 
them  to  more  desperate  energy. 
On  August  25  a singularly 
audacious  attempt  was  made^  on 
the  life  of  M.  Stolypin.  Four 
men,  members,  it  is  said,  of  the 
Socialist  Revolutionary  Society, 
drove  to  the  Premier’s  villa  in 
Apothecary  Island,  and  (it  being 
his  reception  day)  craved  admission. 
Two  of  them  were  disguised  as 
gendarmes,  but  the  servants  sus- 
pecting a rme  suffered  none  of 
them  to  pass  the  ante-chamber. 
They  thereupon  attempted  to  force 
their  way  in,  and  as  they  did  so,  a 
bomb,  which  one  of  them  carried, 
fell  and  exploded,  killing  thirty 
persons,  including  three  of  the 
assassins,  and  inflicting  serious 
injury  on  upwards  of  twenty  others, 
among  them  M.  Stolypin’s  son  and 
daughter.  The  Premier  himself 
escaped  unhurt.  On  August  26 
General  Minn,  who  took  an  active 
part  in  the  suppression  of  the 
riots  at  Moscow  in  December  last, 
met  with  his  death  at  the  hands 
of  a young  woman,  Sophia  Larionoff 
by  name,  who  stole  behind  him  as 
he  was  standing  on  the  platform 
of  the  Peterhof  railway  station, 
and  drawing  a revolver  discharged 
four  shots  into  his  back.  The 
murderess  was  arrested,  and  con- 
veyed to  prison  glorying  in  her 
crime.  At  Warsaw,  which,  as  also 
Lodz,  has  throughout  the  month 
been  in  a state  of  anarchy,  the 
temporary  Governor,  General 
Vonlarlarski,  was  shot  in  his  cab 
on  August  27.  In  the  Caucasus 
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order  has  for  a long  time  past  been 
barely  maintained  by  martial  law. 
By  Ukase  issued  on  August  30  the 
decrees,  by  virtue  of  which  the 
greater  part  of  Russia  is  in  a state 
either  of  “reinforced”  or  of  “extra- 
ordinary” defence  are  prolonged 
for  another  year.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances the  concession  by  Ukase 
of  August  25  of  1,800,000  dessia- 
tins  of  Imperial  lands  for  sale 
to  the  peasants  through  the 
Agrarian  Bank  is,  as  it  were,  but  a 
bean  thrown  into  the  jaws  of  a 
lion. 

The  cessation  of  the  Russian 
subsidies,  which  so  long  sustained 
the  prodigal  and  oppressive  govern- 
ment of  the  Shah  of  Persia,  having 
reduced  that  potentate  to  make 
terms  with  the  popular  party, 
which,  headed  by  the  Mollahs  or 
clergy,  had  for  some  time  past 
kept  the  country  on  the  verge  of 
civil  war,  an  edict  was  issued  at 
Teheran,  on  August  li,  announc- 
ing the  Shah’s  intention  to  convene 
a National  Council  composed  of 
princes,  ulemas,  kadjars,  chiefs, 
nobles,  landowners,  merchants,  and 
representatives  of  trade-guilds. 
The  council  is  to  be  an  elective 
body  invested  with  full  powers, 
both  deliberative  and  legislative. 
The  Parliament  House  was  for- 
mally opened  on  August  19. 

No  small  part  of  Chile  has  been 
desolated  by  an  earthquake  of 
prodigious  violence  and  extraor- 
dinary duration,  of  which  the  first 
shocks,  which  lasted  over  three 
minutes,  were  felt  simultaneously 


at  Valparaiso  and  Santiago  in  the 
evening  of  August  16,  and,  as  ^t 
San  Francisco  in  April,  were  fol- 
lowed by  the  immediate  outbreak 
of  fire.  Shocks  of  more  or  less 
violence  continued  to  occur  over  a 
wide  area  for  several  days  ; and  at 
Valparaiso,  though  order  was  se- 
cured by  martial  law,  the  most 
strenuous  efforts  failed  to  master 
the  flames  until  the  greater  part 
of  the  city  had  been  burned  to  the 
ground.  At  Santiago  the  fire  was 
speedily  extinguished,  and  the 
damage  done  by  the  earthquake 
appears  to  have  been  considerably 
less  than  at  Valparaiso.  Llaillai 
and  Limache  seem  to  have  been 
totally  destroyed,  and  the  havoc 
wrought  at  Los  Andes,  Vinodel- 
mar,  Quilpue,  Quillota,  and  Meli- 
pilla  was  also  very  great.  Shocks 
of  no  great  violence  were  felt  at 
Martinique  and  Huacho  on  August 
20,  at  Lima  on  August  21,  and  at 
Arica  and  Tacna  on  August  30. 
The  Chilians  have  shown  them- 
selves not  a whit  behind  the  people 
of  San  Francisco  in  the  cheery 
stoicism  with  which  they  have 
confronted  their  evil  fortune  ; and 
it  is  already  announced  that  all 
the  ruined  towns  are  forthwith  to 
be  rebuilt. 

An  insurrection,  which  broke 
out  in  Cuba  shortly  after  the  dis- 
covery of  a plot  to  assassinate 
President  Palma,  has  been  de- 
prived of  its  most  potent  leader 
by  the  arrest  (August  21)  of  Gene- 
ral Jose  Miguel  Gomez,  and  seems 
now  to  be  virtually  suppressed. 
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JOHN  OLIVER  HOBBES 

“ Ideals  are  the  root  of  every  evil.” 
So  Mrs.  Craigie  (John  Oliver 
Hobbes)  wrote  in  the  springtime 
of  success  when  she  first  arrested 
attention  by  her  brilliant  little 
book,  “ Some  Emotions  and  a 
Moral,”  and  people  began  to 
whisper  that  here  indeed  was 
an  author  of  excellent  promise 
whose  future  career  must  be 
watched  with  interest.  In  this 
sentence  she  seems,  all  uncon- 
sciously, to  have  summed  up  her 
own  story.  Of  unusual  ability  and 
possessed  of  varied  talents,  so  many 
roads  lay  before  her  that  it  is  not 
a matter  of  great  surprise  she  was 
tempted  to  try  them  all,  and  be  by 
turns  novelist,  playwright,  essayist, 
lecturer,  musician,  and  woman  of 
society.  But  ideals  are  hard 
masters,  with  an  ugly  trick  of  re- 
venging themselves  bitterly  upon 
all  those  who,  having  once  loved 
them,  neglect  their  worship  even 
for  a brief  moment.  Though  at 
heart  she  was  always  a mystic  (as 
her  conversion  to  the  Catholic 
faith  gave  proof),  Mrs.  Craigie 
could  never  forget  she  had  first  won 
the  ear  of  the  public  by  the 
making  of  epigrams  and  a certain 
affected  flippancy  that  accorded  ill 
with  the  deeper  note  that  from 
time  to  time  made  itself  felt 
through  the  writing  her  critics 
loved  to  praise  as  witty.  So  book 
followed  hard  on  book,  and  all 
were  clever  pieces  of  work,  but 
nothing  more. 

Speaking  once  of  a heroine’s  face, 
she  said  it  looked  as  though  it  were 
made  of  painted  gauze,  and,  truth 
to  tell,  most  of  the  characters  in 
hex  books  do  not  seem  to  be  made 


of  any  more  substantial  stuff.  She 
covered  large  canvases  with  a mul- 
titude of  figures — beautiful  women, 
men  of  the  world,  politicians, 
mystics  — yet  all  the  while 
we  feel  they  are  not  real  people  but 
merely  skilfully  painted  puppets, 
from  whose  mouths  are  jerked  a 
long  string  of  clever  epigrams. 
Once  she  drew  a real  woman,  in 
“ The  Gods,  Some  Mortals  and 
Lord  Wickenham.”  Anne  Passer 
was  not  a pleasing  or  endearing 
heroine,  but  at  least  she  was  human 
and  stands  as  proof  that,  had  the 
author  so  willed,  she  might  have 
given  us  some  real  men  and  real 
women.  But  then  the  paradox 
and  the  epigrams  would  have  had 
to  go,  and  it  was  by  these  she  had 
won  her  fame ; like  many  another 
author  she  was  overweighted  by  her 
first  success,  and  she  knew  what  the 
public  expected  from  her.  The 
semi-cynical,  somewhat  artificial 
dialogue  in  which  she  took  delight 
made  the  writing  of  a society 
drama  peculiarly  easy  to  her,  and 
The  Jhmbassador  (produced  in  1898) 
was  an  instant  success ; indeed  the 
modern  English  stage  seemed 
always  a far  more  suitable  setting 
for  the  proper  display  of  her  talents 
than  the  pages  of  a novel. 

Her  facile  pen  and  love  for  the 
picturesque  gave  an  especial  charm 
to  her  descriptive  writing,  and  her 
vividly  painted  sketches  of  the  great 
Indian  Durbar,  full  of  light  and 
colour,  made  all  other  accounts 
seem  dull  and  flat  in  comparison, 
and  set  one  wondering  whether 
she  had  not  made  a great  mistake 
in  fancying  that  her  strength  lay 
in  character  drawing.  But  it  was, 
perhaps,  as  a lecturer  that  she  was 
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seen  at  her  best.  Grave,  gracious, 
speaking  with  full  knowledge  of  her 
Subject,  she  readily  compelled  the 
attention  of  her  listeners,  and  she 
charmed  them. 

The  end  came  to  her  with  tragic 
suddenness  while  she  was  still  a 
young  woman,  and  it  is  idle  now 
to  ask  what  might  she  have  done 
had  she  lived.  For  her  last  pub- 
lished book,  “The  Dream  and  the 
Business,”  breaks  up  no  fresh 
ground  : we  have  met  all  the  char- 
acters before,  and  we  know  the 
manner  of  their  speech.  They  are 
thesame  painted  puppets  with  which 
she  loved  to  play,  and  they  have 
thesame  aptitude  for  making  clever 
amusing  speeches,  but  we  feel  that 
the  author’s  heart  is  not  with  them. 
Her  heart  was  with  deeper  things, 
but  she  did  not  often  write  of 
them,  or,  if  she  did,  it  was  with 
curiously  cautious  reserve  as  though 
she  were  half  afraid  of  being  mis- 
understood. In  the  multitude  of 
councillors,  so  says  the  proverb, 
there  is  wisdom,  but  in  the  multi- 
tude of  gifts  there  is  danger.  By 
her  friends,  Mrs.  Craigie  will  be 
remembered  as  a woman  of  versa- 
tile talents  and  infinite  charm  ; in 
the  world  of  books  she  will  be  re- 
membered as  a writer  from  whom 
great  things  were  once  expected. 

[Mrs.  Craigie  (Pearl  Mary 
Teresa)  was  born  in  Boston, 
U.S.A.,  in  1867.  She  wa$  the 
eldest  daughter  of  Mr.  John 
Morgan  Richards,  manufacturer. 
Her  first  book,  “ Some  Emotions 
and  a Moral,”  was  published  in 
1891;  “The  Sinner’s  Comedy,” 
1892  ; “ A Study  in  Temptations,” 
1893;  ‘‘ A Bundle  of  Life”  and 
“ Journeys  End  in  Lovers’  Meet- 
ings,” 1894;  “The  Gods,  Some 
Mortals  and  Lord  Wickenham,” 
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1895  ; “The  Herb  Moon,”  1896  ; 
“The  School  for  Saints,”  1897; 
The  Ambassador  (a  play),  1898; 
Osbern  and  Ur  syne  (a  tragedy) 
and  A Repentance  (one-act  drama), 
1899;  The  Wisdom  of  the  Wise  (a 
play)  and  “ Robert  Orange  (a 
novel),  1900  ; “ The  Serious  Woo- 
ing,” 1901 ; “The  Vineyard”  and 
“Letters  from  a Silent  Study,” 
1904;  The  Flute  of  Pan  (a  play), 
1904,  and  as  a novel  in  1905  ; be- 
sides various  magazine  articles,  etc. 
She  married  Mr.  Reginald  Wal- 
pole Craigie  in  1887,  and  divorced 
him  in  1895.  She  was  received 
into  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
in  1892.  Mrs.  Craigie,  who  leaves 
an  only  son,  died  suddenly  from 
heart  failure  on  August  13.] 

Aug.  I.  Major-General  Henry 
Phipson  Peacock,  in  his  sixty- 
eighth  year.  Entering  the  Bengal 
Cavalry  in  1856,  he  served  through 
the  Mutiny  and  was  present  at  the 
capture  of  Lucknow.  Having 
transferred  to  the  political  depart- 
ment, he  was  made  Political 
Agent  at  Murshidabad  in  1878, 
and  at  Alwar  in  1882.  He  was 
subsequently  promoted  to  the  Re- 
sidency of  Jodhpur,  and  both  there 
and  at  the  Residencies  of  Jaipur 
and  Mysore  he  ably  performed  the 
duties  of  a responsible  office.  The 
funeral  took  place  at  Ocklynge 
Cemetery,  Eastbourne. 

Aug.  I.  The  Hon.  W.  P.  Roch- 
FORT  Street,  in  his  sixty-fifth 
year.  Born  in  London,  Ontario, 
he  went  to  Toronto  University, 
and  passed  a brilliant  degree  in 
law.  Called  to  the  Bar  in  1864, 
he  took  silk  in  1883  and  was 
raised  to  the  Bench  four  years 
later.  He  was  a member  of  the 
Education  Board  for  London^ 
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Ontario,  and  was  elected  a Senator 
of  his  old  University. 

Aug.  2.  Mr.  Walter  Meredith 
Deane,  C.M.G.,  died  this  day,  at 
the  age  of  sixty-six.  Joining  the 
Ho’-ig  Kong  Civil  Service  at  the 
age  of  twenty-two,  as  a Student 
Interpreter,  he  became  Interpreter 
and  Acting  Registrar-General  in 
1865,  and  Superintendent  of  Police 
in  the  following  year.  He  was 
nominated  Colonial  Secretary  at 
Hong  Kong  in  1881,  and  retired 
in  1891.  Besides  the  reputation 
which  Mr.  Deane  attained  for  the 
discharge  of  his  official  duties,  his 
name  will  long  be  remembered  by 
whist  players  for  the  admirable 
“ Letters  on  Whist  ” which  he 
published  in  1894. 

3.  The  death  occurred 
this  day  of  Sir  Alexander  Mon- 
CRiEFF,  F.R.S.,  in  his  seventy- 
eighth  year.  A military  engineer 
of  high  repute,  his  most  famous 
invention  was  the  Moncrieff  dis- 
appearing gun,  the  mechanism  of 
which  suggested  itself  to  him  at 
the  time  of  the  Crimean  War.  He 
had  obtained  a commission  in  the 
Artillery  Militia,  and  was  present 
at  the  bombardment  of  Sevastopol. 
Returning  to  England,  he  found 
employment  at  Woolwich,  and 
there  experimented  for  several 
years  upon  the  details  of  a system 
by  which  the  recoil-force  of  the 
discharge  of  heavy  guns  should  be 
utilised  to  lower  the  weapon  into 
a position  where  it  could  be  re- 
loaded in  safety.  The  stored  force 
was  then  to  be  expended  in  re- 
elevating the  cannon  for  action. 
The  plan  was  completely  success- 
ful. Sir  Alexander  Moncrieff 
retired  from  the  Army  in  1878 
and  was  created  K.C.B.  in  1890. 
His  publications  include  several 


important  papers  on  fortifications 
and  the  mounting  of  heavy  artil- 
lery. The  funeral  took  place  at 
Abernethy. 

Aug.  3.  Col.  FitzRoy  Stephen, 
C.B.,  died  this  day.  He  served 
through  the  Mutiny  and  was  pre- 
sent at  the  taking  of  Lucknow. 
In  the  Afghan  War  of  1878  he  was 
with  the  Peshawar  Field  Force, 
and  acquitted  himself  with  great 
credit.  He  was  promoted  colonel 
in  1886  and  retired  in  1890. 

Aug.  3.  The  death  occurred 
this  day  of  Sir  Sydney  Hedley 
Waterlow,  in  his  eighty-fifth 
year.  Deeply  interested  in  muni- 
cipal affairs.  Sir  Sydney  Waterlow 
was  early  elected  to  the  Common 
Council,  and  in  1863  filled  the 
office  of  Alderman  for  Langbourn 
Ward.  He  became  Sheriff  three 
years  later  and  in  1872  was  elected 
Lord  Mayor.  In  this  capacity  he 
entertained  the  then  Shah  of 
Persia.  He  retired  from  municipal 
office  in  1883.  In  business  circles 
Sir  Sydney  was  well  known  as  the 
founder  of  Waterlow,  Sons  and  Co., 
Ltd.,  printers,  and  as  a director  of 
the  Union  Bank  and  of  the  Chat- 
ham and  Dover  Railway,  while  to 
philanthropic  institutions  such  as 
St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital,  the 
Hospital  Saturday  Fund,  and  the 
Improved  Industrial  Dwellings 
Company  he  rendered  honourable 
service.  Waterlow  Park,  High- 
gate,  was  his  free  gift  to  the 
London  County  Council.  In 
Parliament  he  had  sat  for  Dum- 
friesshire (1868), Maidstone  (1874), 
and  Gravesend  (1880),  The 
funeral  took  place  at  Stanstead, 
Kent. 

iAug.  4.  The  Duke  of  Rutland, 
K.G.,  died  this  day  in  his  eighty- 
eighth  year.  So  closely  had  ,he 
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been  connected  with  political  life 
from  the  time  when,  in  1841,  he 
entered  the  Commons  as  Lord 
John  Manners  until  a few  years 
after  his  elevation  to  the  peerage 
as  seventh  Duke  of  Rutland,  that 
a complete  record  of  his  career 
would  be  a record  of  over  half  a 
century  of  national  development. 
The  friend  of  Lady  Blessington, 
of  Bulwer  Lytton,  and  of  F.  W. 
Faber,  his  earnest  aspiration 
towards  the  ideal  of  a church  and 
aristocracy  that  should  again  lead 
the  nation,  met  with  sympathy 
and  interest.  Disraeli  too,  was 
in  accord  with  many  of  his  views, 
and  as  the  Young  England  party, 
they  and  a few  others  endeavoured 
to  enlist  public  support  for  indus- 
trial reform,  and  to  secure  the 
confidence  of  the  working  classes. 
The  Factory  Act  of  1847  was 
passed  with  his  hearty  approval. 
Upon  the  Corn  Laws  question 
Lord  John  Manners  held  less 
certain  views.  Though  indisposed 
to  allow  their  permanent  necessity, 
he  nevertheless  opposed  their  entire 
repeal,  and  upon  Sir  Robert  Peel’s 
final  acceptance  of  free  trade^  he 
was  forced  to  dissociate  himself 
from  the  views  of  his  chief.  In 
1847  Lord  John  lost  his  seat,  but 
was  returned  in  1850.  Two  years 
later  he  accepted  office  under  Lord 
Derby,  holding  the  Commissioner- 
ship  of  Works  until  Disraeli’s  bud- 
get threw  the  Tories  out  of  power. 
In  1858,  he  was  again  Commis- 
sioner of  Works.  The  Reform 
Bill  of  1867  had  his  support, 
though  he  was  opposed  to  the 
Household  Franchise  Bill  of  1875, 
believing  that  the  measure  would 
increase  the  power  of  the  wealthy 
in  Parliament.  His  efforts  were 
always  directed  towards  safeguard- 
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ing  the  interests  of  the  poor,  and 
when  he  thought  he  had  discovered 
signs  of  oppression  his  high  sense 
of  justice  rose  in  revolt.  A sincere 
lover  of  literature  and  art,  he 
brought  to  the  debates  of  the 
House  a refined  intelligence  and 
quick  sympathy  with  all  that  gave 
promise  of  culture  and  the  eleva- 
tion of  society.  The  funeral  took 
place  in  the  family  mausoleum  at 
Belvoir  Castle. 

Aug.  5.  The  death  was  this  day 
announced  from  Melbourne  of  the 
Bishop  of  Bendigo.  The  Right 
Rev.  H,  A.  Langley  was  ordained 
in  1865,  and  in  1867  was  presented 
to  the  living  of  Orange,  N.S.W. 
He  was  appointed  curate  of  St. 
Andrew’s  Cathedral,  Sydney,  in 
1870  and  priest-in-charge  six  years 
later.  He  succeeded  to  the  arch- 
deaconary of  Gippsland  in  1890, 
and  was  consecrated  to  the  bishop- 
ric of  Bendigo,  Victoria,  four  years 
ago. 

^ug.  6.  General  William 
Martin  Cafe,  V.C.  died  this  day. 
Entering  the  Indian  Army  in  1842, 
he  took  part  in  many  campaigns. 
He  distinguished  himself  in  the 
battle  of  Maharajpore,  1843,  and 
in  the  Punjab  campaign  of  1848  he 
was  present  at  Gujerat.  He  gained 
the  V.C.  for  conspicuous  bravery 
in  the  Mutiny.  The  funeral  took 
place  at  Brompton  Cemetery. 

Aug.  6.  Mr.  William  Imrie 
died  this  day  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
nine.  Together  with  the  late  Mr. 
Thomas  Ismay,  whom  he  joined  in 
1870,  he  developed  the  great  ship- 
ping business  of  the  White  Star 
Line,  of  which  he  managed  for 
many  years  the  sailing-ship  depart- 
ment. Mr.  Imrie  retired  in  1902. 
The  funeral  took  place  at  Hale- 
wood. 
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Aug.  6.  Princess  Mathilda  of 
Saxe-Coburg  and  Gotha  in  her 
twenty-ninth  year.  She  was 
the  daughter  of  Prince  Ludwig  of 
Bavaria,  and  granddaughter  of  the 
Prince  Regent  Luitpold.  She 
married  Prince  Ludwig  of  Saxe- 
Coburg  in  1900. 

Aug.  6.  The  Hon.  George 
Marsden  Waterhouse,  ex-Premier 
of  South  Australia,  at  the  age  of 
eighty-two.  F ailing  health  necessi- 
tated his  leaving  Australia  in  1863, 
two  years  after  his  nomination  to 
the  premiership.  After  some 
years,  however,  he  returned  to 
Australasia  and  taking  up  political 
work  in  New  Zealand,  became 
Premier  of  that  colony  in  1 872.  He 
retired  from  office  within  a few 
months,  again  from  ill-health,  and 
in  1889  came  to  settle  permanently 
in  England.  His  legislative  abilities 
were  of  a high  order,  and  both 
colonies  benefited  greatly  by  the 
wisdom  and  zeal  which  he  brought 
to  the  direction  of  their  affairs. 

Aug.  9.  Major  Hugh  Dudley 
Carleton,  D.S.O.,  in  his  fifty- 
first  year.  Joining  the  Army  in 
1889  he  saw  service  with  the 
Gambia  expedition  of  1891,  and 
took  part  in  the  relief  of  Kumasi. 
He  was  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  efficient  officers  in  West 
Africa. 

Aug.  9.  Mr.  John  Mathieson, 
General  Manager  of  the  Midland 
Railway,  died  this  day.  After 
filling  the  position  of  station- 
master  at  Stewarton,  on  the 
Glasgow  and  South  Western  Rail- 
way, he  was  promoted  to  super- 
intendent in'  1875.  In  1889  he 
accepted  an  invitation  to  take 
up  the  Commissionership  of  the 
Queensland  Railways,  and  remained 
in  Australia  for  twelve  years.  Upon 


his  return  in  1901  he  was  appointed 
to  the  general  management  of  the 
Midland  Railway,  the  duties  of 
which  he  administered  with  great 
success.  The  funeral  took  place  at 
Brookwood. 

Aug.  13.  Mr.  Alderman  Wil- 
liam Brinsley,  at  the  age  of 
eighty-four.  Elected  to  the  Bir- 
mingham Town  Council  in  1855 
he  was  for  half  a century  inti- 
mately connected  w’ th  municipal 
affairs.  One  of  the  first  duties  he 
discharged  was  in  connection  with 
the  reform  of  prison  management, 
the  local  gaol  at  Winson  Green 
offering  a spectacle  which  no 
humanitarian  could  tolerate.  Gov- 
ernment action  was  taken  and 
widespread  amelioration  was 
effected.  Mr.  Brinsley  was  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Guardians, 
and  in  many  ways  rendered  useful 
service  to  the  city. 

Aug.  13.  A notice  of  Mrs. 
Craigie  (John  Oliver  Hobbes), 
whose  death  occurred  this  day, 
will  be  found  at  p.  326. 

Aug.  13.  Canon  Henry  Ellison 
at  the  age  of  eighty-six.  A Fellow 
of  University  College,  Oxford,  he 
was  ordained  in  1846,  and  from 
1852  until  his  death,  held  the 
college  living  of  Melsonby,  Dar- 
lington. Appointed  rural  dean  of 
East  Richmond  in  1870  he  resigned 
the  duties  after  twenty  years  work. 
In  1883  he  accepted  an  honorary 
canonry  of  Ripon  Cathedral. 

Aug.  13.  The  Rev.  F.  Luttrell 
Moysey  died  this  day  in  his  nine- 
tieth year.  When  at  Christ  Church 
he  rowed  stroke  for  Oxford  in  the 
second  inter-University  boat-race. 
Ordained  in  1838,  he  was  inducted 
to  the  vicarage  of  Combe  St. 
Nicholas  * in  1840.  In  1861  he 
accepted  the  living  of  Sidmouth, 
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but  retired  from  clerical  duties  four 
years  later. 

Aug.  15.  Mr.  James  Dredge, 
C.M.G.,  at  the  age  of  sixty-six. 
Born  at  Bath,  he  came  to  London 
in  1858  and  four  years  later  entered 
the  office  of  Sir  John  Fowler,  the 
engineer  of  the  Metropolitan  rail- 
way system.  In  1865  he  became 
interested  in  Engineerings  then  just 
published,  and  from  1870  onwards 
was  joint  editor  of  it.  For  the 
great  service  rendered  as  Com- 
missioner-General for  this  country 
at  the  Brussels  Exhibition  (1897), 
he  was  created  C.M.G.  He  had 
previously  been  officially  connected 
with  several  of  the  larger  Exhibi- 
tions, such  as  Vienna  (1873), 
Philadelphia  (1876),  Paris  (1878 
and  1889),  and  Chicago  (1893). 

Aug.  17.  The  death  occurred 
this  day  of  Miss  Elizabeth  Missing 
Sewell  at  the  age  of  ninety-one. 
Well  known  for  her  many  excellent 
novels  for  girls,  she  commenced 
authorship  in  1844  with  “Amy 
Herbert,”  a tale  that  evinced  her 
close  mental  affinity  with  the 
Oxford  Movement.  From  that 
date  Miss  Sewell  wrote  regularly 
for  about  forty  years.  In  her  books 
she  studied  a simplicity  of  language 
that  should  most  easily  convey  the 
views  which  her  refined  and  serious 
nature  had  early  formed  in  her. 
Miss  Sewell  was  the  recipient  of 
£100  from  the  Royal  Literary 
Fund  in  recognition  of  her  literary 
work.  The  funeral  took  place  at 
Bonchurch,  Isle  of  Wight. 

Aug.  18.  Captain  H.  A.  Mo- 
RiARTY,  R.N.,  in  his  ninety-second 
year.  Entering  the  Navy  in  1829, 
he  saw  service  off  the  coast  of 
Syria  in  1840,  and  in  the  Russian 
War  of  1854.  A.t  the  laying  of 
the  first  Atlantic  cable  in  1857  he 
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was  employed  by  the  Admiralty 
and  on  the  cable  breaking  he  took 
such  careful  bearings  that  when  in 
1866  the  attempt  was  successfully 
renewed,  he  was  able  to  indicate 
the  spot  where  the  old  cable  would 
be  found.  This  was  subsequently 
spliced  and  re-laid.  For  this 
service  he  was  decorated  C.B. 
After  acting  as  Queen’s  harbour- 
master at  Portsmouth  for  five 
years  he  retired  in  1874.  Captain 
Moriarty  published  several  nautical 
works,  including  “ Ocean  Cur- 
rents,” and  “ Islands  in  the 
Southern  Indian  Ocean,”  and 
wrote  articles  of  high  technical 
value  for  the  “Encyclopaedia  Bri- 
tannica.”  The  funeral  took  place 
at  Lee,  Kent. 

Aug.  19.  Admiral  W.  E.  A. 
Gordon,  C.B.,  died  this  day,  in 
his  eighty-ninth  year.  He  entered 
the  Navy  in  1830,  and  was  present 
at  the  blockade  of  Alexandria  in 
1841.  He  saw  further  service  in 
the  Wanganui  rebellion  of  1847, 
and  during  the  Kaffir  War  of  1852. 
During  the  Crimea  he  commanded 
the  Sanspareil  with  great  credit. 
He  retired  in  1868,  and  was  ad- 
vanced to  flag  rank  in  1887.  The 
funeral  took  place  at  Ockilynge 
Cemetery. 

Aug.  19.  Mr.  Charles  Edward 
Howell,  J.P.,  an  ex-Mayor  of 
Welshpool,  died  this  day,  at  the 
age  of  sixty.  A member  of  the 
University  Court  of  Wales,  he  was 
keenly  interested  in  educational 
and  antiquarian  matters,  and  was 
an  active  member  of  the  Cambrian 
Archaeological  Association  and 
other  similar  bodies.  By  Mr. 
Howell’s  public  spirit  Welshpool 
greatly  benefited  while  charitable 
institutions  could  always  count  on 
his  liberal  support. 
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Aug.  19.  Miss  Agnes  Cath- 
erine Maitland,  Principal  of 
Somerville  College,  died  this  day 
at  the  age  of  fifty-seven.  Born  in 
London,  she  early  removed  with 
her  father  to  Liverpool,  and  be- 
coming interested  in  the  Domestic 
Science  Training  School,  soon 
qualified  as  an  examiner.  Long 
before  1889,  when  she  was  called 
to  Somerville  Hall,  she  had  made 
herself  known  as  an  authority  on 
higher  education  for  women.  Her- 
self a woman  of  wonderful  depth 
of  character  and  with  developed 
powers  of  calling  out  the  strength 
of  those  she  guided,  she  had  the 
delight  of  seeing  her  students  form, 
in  purpose  and  ideal,  characters 
that  abundantly  proved  the  wisdom 
of  her  methods.  During  her  twenty- 
six  years  at  Oxford  the  number  of 
students  nearly  trebled,  while  the 
old  Hall  itself  becstoie,  with  its 
additions,  Somerville  College  and 
advanced  its  position  in  a remark- 
able degree,  as  a centre  of  intel- 
lectual progress  for  women.  The 
funeral  took  place  at  Oxford. 

Aug.  19.  Mr.  Justice  Budrudin 
Tyabji,  Judge  of  the  High  Court 
of  Bombay,  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
two.  Mr.  Tyabji  came  to  England 
at  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  having 
entered  the  Middle  Temple,  was 
called  to  the  Bar  in  1867.  He 
then  returned  to  India  and  prac- 
tised in  the  Bombay  Courts  with 
great  success.  Joining  the  Legis- 
lature in  1882  he  soon  became 
known  as  a prominent  advocate  of 
reform  and  progress  in  native 
affairs.  The  Indian  National 
Congress  owed  its  inception 
largely  to  his  efforts.  His  earnest- 
ness in  the  cause  he  had  at  heart 
was  recognised  by  all,  and  his  wise 
leadership  fittingly  acknowledged 


by  his  election  as  President  of  the 
National  Congress  at  its  meeting 
in  1887.  Ill  1903  he  presided  at 
the  Mahomedan  Educational  Con- 
ference. He  was  raised  to  the 
Bench  in  1895  and  fully  realised 
the  high  opinion  that  had  been 
formed  of  his  legal  qualifications. 

Aug.  20.  The  Right  Rev. 
Daniel  Fox  Sandford,  D.D., 
died  this  day,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
five,  The  son  of  Professor  Sir 
Daniel  Keyte  Sandford,  he  was 
educated  at  Glasgow  University 
and  was  ordained  in  1853,  and  in 
1873  was  presented  to  the  incum- 
bency of  St.  John’s,  Edinburgh. 
In  1883,  upon  his  consecration  to 
the  bishopric  of  Tasmania,  he  re- 
signed the  canonry  of  St.  Mary’s 
Cathedral,  to  which  he  had  been 
appointed  in  1878.  After  six 
years’  work  in  Tasmania  he  re- 
turned to  England  and  was  made 
Rector  of  Boldon  and  Assistant 
Bishop  of  Durham.  These  duties 
he  resigned  in  1902. 

Aug.  20.  The  Rev.  Simeon 
Singer  died  this  day,  in  his  fifty- 
ninth  year.  Educated  at  Jews’ 
College,  he  became  minister  of  the 
New  West  End  Synagogue  in  1879. 
Mr.  Singer  edited,  with  Dr. 
Schechter,  the  “ Talmudical 
Fragments  in  the  Bodleian” 
(1896),  “Early  English  Versions 
of  the  Jewish  Liturgy”  (1899), 
and  the  “ Authorised  Daily  Prayer 
Book,”  which  ran  to  many  editions. 
He  continued  at  the  New  West 
End  Synagogue  until  his  death. 
The  funeral  took  place  at  the 
Willesden  Jewish  Cemetery. 

Aug.  20.  The  Hon.  Ebenezer 
Vickery,  in  his  eightieth  year. 
Born  in  England,  he  went  to 
Australia  when  quite  young,  and 
rapidly  acquired  considerable 
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wealth.  Turning  his  attention  to 
the  government  of  his  colony,  he 
became,  in  1887,  a member  of  the 
Legislative  Council  of  New  South 
Wales.  He  was  well  known  and 
respected  for  his  philanthropic 
work,  in  the  furtherance  of 
which  he  expended  very  large 
sums. 

Aug.  21.  The  Earl  of  Leven  and 
Melville,  K.T.,  died  this  day,  in 
his  seventy-first  year.  Ronald 
Ruthven  Leslie  Melville,  eleventh 
earl,  succeeded  to  the  title  in  1889, 
and  was  elected  a representative 
peer  of  Scotland  in  1891.  Deeply 
interested  in  Church  matters,  he 
was  Lord  High  Commissioner  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland  from  1898 
until  last  year.  Well  known  in 
the  business  world  as  a partner  in 
McCullough  and  Co.,  and  as  a 
director  of  the  Bank  of  England 
and  of  the  P.  and  O.  Line,  his 
natural  shrewdness  and  decision 
of  character  won  for  him  high 
regard  and  assured  success  to  the 
commercial  operations  in  which  he 
engaged.  Lord  Leven  had  been 
since  1900  Keeper  of  the  Privy 
Seal  of  Scotland.  The  funeral 
took  place  at  Glenferness. 

Aug.  24.  The  death  occurred 
this  day  of  M.  Alfred  Stevens, 
at  the  age  of  seventy-eight.  Long 
regarded  as  one  of  the  foremost 
painters  of  Belgium,  M.  Stevens 
had  studied  under  Fran9ois  Navez, 
the  friend  and  pupil  of  David. 
Yet  his  peculiar  style,  the  richness 
of  his  colour  and  the  consummate 
arrangement  of  draperies  which  is 
characteristic  of  his  work  hardly 
recall  the  manner  of  either  of 
those  artists.  His  influence  on  the 
Belgian  school  was  great,  and 
although  his  aims  and  methods 
are  hardly  in  accord  with  those  of 
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the  men  who  have  risen  since  his 
prime,  he  will  always  be  regarded 
as  one  of  the  most  original  and 
fascinating  figure-painters  of  the 
nineteenth  century. 

Aug.  25.  Sir  Henry  Nevill 
Dering,  Bart.,  K.C.M.G.,  died 
this  day,  in  his  sixty-seventh 
year.  Joining  the  Diplomatic 
Service  in  1859,  filled  positions 
of  increasing  importance  until,  in 
1869,  he  was  appointed  second 
secretary  at  Berlin.  After  short 
terms  at  Madrid  and  Stockholm 
he  returned  to  Berlin  in  1876, 
where  during  the  Berlin  Congress 
he  acted  as  secretary  to  Lord  Odo 
Russell.  His  subsequent  conduct 
of  affairs  in  Buenos  Ayres,  St. 
Petersburg  and  Rome  led  to  his 
appointment  in  1894  as  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  at  Mexico.  After 
six  years’  service  he  received  his 
final  promotion  to  be  Envoy  Ex- 
traordinary and  Minister  Plenipo- 
tentiary at  Rio  de  Janeiro.  The 
funeral  took  place  at  Pluckley 
Church,  Kent. 

Aug.  25.  Mr.  Charles  Baron 
Clarke,  F.R.S.,  in  his  seventy- 
fourth  year.  The  friend  of  Henry 
Fawcett  and  Sir  Leslie  Stephen, 
he  was  known  at  Cambridge  as  a 
brilliant  mathematician  and  politi- 
cal economist.  Third  Wrangler 
in  1856  he  was  appointed  mathe- 
matical tutor  at  Queen’s,  and  held 
the  post  until  1865,  when  he  went 
as  a professor  to  the  Government 
College,  Calcutta.  A subsequent 
appointment  as  inspector  of  schools 
gave  him  opportunities,  in  his  fre- 
quent journeys,  to  make  a syste- 
matic study  of  botany  ; and  when, 
in  1887,  he  returned  to  England, 
he  followed  this  branch  of  science 
exclusively.  His  chief  work  was 
the  classification  of  the  sedge- 
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family,  and  his  publications  in- 
clude many  valuable  papers  on 
botanical  subjects,  written  during 
the  nineteen  years  he  spent  at  Kew. 

Aug.  26.  The  death  of  Viscount- 
ess Knutsford,  in  her  seventy- 
first  year,  occurred  this  day. 

Born  a Trevelyan,  Lady  Knuts- 
ford was  a niece  of  Lord 

Macaulay  and  a great  favourite 
with  him.  Her  mother  accom- 
panied Macaulay  to  India  and 

met  Mr.  Trevelyaii,  afterwards 

Sir  Charles  Trevelyan,  whom  she 
married.  Miss  Margaret  Jean 
Trevelyan  married  in  1858  Mr. 
Henry  Holland,  who,  in  1888,  was 
raised  to  the  peerage  and  created  a 
viscount  in  1895.  Lady  Knutsford 
was  a woman  of  wide  interests 
and  exceptional  charm,  while  to 
her  husband  in  his  political  career 
her  quick  intelligence  and  her 
appreciation  of  the  cares  of  office 
made  her  companionship  in  the 
finest  sense  sympathetic  and  stimu- 
lating. The  funeral  took  place  at 
Witley. 

Aug.  26.  The  Rev.  O.  A. 
Wedekind  O’Neill,  late  Chaplain 
to  the  Forces,  at  the  age  of  sixty. 
Ordained  in  1876,  he  served 
curacies  at  Jarrow  Grange  and  at 
Eastwood,  Yorks,  until  he  accepted 
an  Army  Chaplaincy  in  1880.  He 
was  engaged  in  the  Egyptian  ex- 
peditions of  1882,  1884  and  1885. 
Returning  to  England,  he  was 
attached  to  the  Chatham  estab- 
lishment from  1 899  to  1 905,  when 
he  became  rector  of  Rendlesham. 
The  funeral  took  place  at  Bishop’s 
Nympton. 

Aug.  26.  Professor  H.  Mar- 
shall Ward,  F.R.S.,  at  the  age 
of  fifty-two.  Graduating  from 
Christ’s  College,  Cambridge,  in 
1879,  with  first  class  honours  in 


Natural  Science,  he  accepted  in 
the  following  year  the  post  of 
botanist  to  the  Ceylon  Govern- 
ment. In  1895  he  was  appointed 
to  the  Chair  of  Botany  at  Cam- 
bridge. His  works,  which  are  of 
the  greatest  importance,  secured 
for  him  a high  place  in  botanical 
circles.  He  was  a corresponding 
member  of  the  Deutschen  Botani- 
schen  Gesellschaft,  a member  of 
the  council  of  the  Royal  Society 
and  an  hon.  D.Sc.  of  Victoria  Uni- 
versity. His  publications  include 
his  Sachs’  lectures  on  the  physi- 
ology of  plants,  “ Timber  and 
some  of  its  Diseases,”  and  nume- 
rous papers  contributed  to  the 
learned  societies  to  which  he  be- 
longed. 

Aug.  28.  The  death  occurred 
this  day  of  the  Earl  of  Lovelace, 
at  the  age  of  sixty-seven.  Ralph 
Gordon  Noel  Milbanke,  second 
earl,  was  the  son  of  Lord  Byron’s 
only  daughter,  the  Hon.  Ada 
Augusta,  and  it  is  for  the  remark- 
able book  “Astarte,”  published 
last  year,  which  re-opened  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Poet’s  irregularities 
that  Lord  Lovelace  will  for  awhile 
be  remembered.  He  succeeded 
to  the  peerage  in  1893.  The 
funeral  took  place  at  Ockham 
Church. 

Aug.  28.  The  Rev.  George 
Matheson,  D.D.,  died  this  day,  at 
the  age  of  sixty-four.  Since  1886 
minister  of  St.  Bernard’s,  Edin- 
burgh, Dr.  Matheson  will  be  re- 
membered as  one  of  the  finest 
preachers  of  his  day.  Although 
deprived  of  his  eyesight  since  his 
college  days,  when  he  took  a bril- 
liant degree  at  Glasgow,  he  found 
means  to  continue  his  studies  un- 
checked, and  was  one  of  the  most 
notable  leaders  of  Scottish  thought 
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and  scholarship.  His  books  in- 
clude “ Aids  to  the  Study  of  Ger- 
man Theology  ” (1874),  “Growth 
of  the  Spirit  of  Christianity  ” 
(1877),  “Representative  Men  of 
the  Bible”  (1902-3),  and  many 
others.  He  was  also  author  of 
several  hymns  of  unusual  dignity 
and  sweetness. 

Aug.  29.  The  death  was  this  day 
announced  of  the  Due  de  Broglie, 
at  the  age  of  sixty.  He  had  served 
in  the  Franco-German  War,  and 
afterwards  became  Secretary  to 
the  French  Embassy  in  London. 
Later,  upon  relinquishing  diplo- 
matic work,  he  entered  into 
politics,  and  was  since  1893  a 


deputy  for  the  Mayenne  in  the 
Conservative  interest.  The  late 
Duke  was  fifth  of  the  line. 

Aug.  30.  Lady  Campbell-Ban- 
nerman, wife  of  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter, died  this  day.  The  daughter 
of  Sir  Charles  Bruce,  K.C.B.,  she 
married  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Ban- 
nerman in  i860.  A woman  of 
great  personal  charm  and  widely 
versed  in  art  and  literature  as  well 
as  in  political  questions,  she  was 
an  admirable  hostess;  and  although 
of  late  her  health  did  not  permit 
her  to  entertain,  she  continued  to 
follow  the  progress  of  events  with 
unabated  interest.  The  funeral 
took  place  at  Meigle,  Perthshire. 
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September  (septimus  mensis)  marks 
the  more  than  half-way  house  of 
our  gardening  year  ; surely  March 
might  more  reasonably  bring  New 
Year’s  Day  than  January,  a month 
when  there  is  little  to  inspire  new 
life  in  any  thing. 

The  brilliant  sunshine  of  August 
has  possibly  made  us  more  appre- 
ciative of  shade  than  we  shall  be 
when  the  time  comes  for  tree- 
planting in  November.  I think 
we  might  all  wish  now  that  the 
old  forest  law — “ Gif  the  forestier 
finds  anie  man  without  the  prin- 
cipal! wode,  but  yt  within  the 
pale,  heucand  dune  ane  aik  tree, 
he  sould  attack  him  ” — had  not 
been  repealed.  We  should  like 
to  “ attack  ” the  ruthless  de- 
stroyers of  so  many  beautiful  old 
trees  that  might  still  mark  the 
site  of  historic  forests,  and  give  to 
suburban  roads  a dignity  that  they 
sadly  lack.  But  destroyer  and 


destroyed  are  beyond  our  reach, 
and  we  can  only  voice  the  much 
needed  protest  against  Corpora- 
tions, who  seem  to  employ  a set 
of  remarkably  unintelligent  men 
for  the  forestry  of  such  long- 
suffering  trees  as  may  be  seen 
fighting  for  life  against  the  dust 
now  destroying  our  once  pleasant 
highways.  That  they  are  only 
too  often  being  beaten  in  the 
struggle  is  one  of  the  many  evils  of 
motor-car  dust  that  does  not  seem, 
as  yet,  to  have  attracted  much 
attention.  About  this  time  of 
year  men  are  sent  round  with  the 
object  of  “ neatening  ” off  all  the 
summer’s  growth  that  is  fairly 
easy  of  access ; they  are  more 
destructive  to  the  natural  beauty 
of  the  trees  they  “ attack  ” than 
the  most  terrible  of  insect  pests. 
It  is  possible  to  keep  forest  trees 
within  bounds  and  still  maintain 
some  of  their  characteristic  out- 
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lines;  but,  as  the  necessary  pruning 
requires  considerable  thought  and 
is  difficult  to  carry  out,  it  is  wise 
to  plant  only  such  trees  as  are  of 
compact  and  formal  habit  in  any 
places  where  the  town  authorities 
have  the  right  to  interfere. 

Saving  seeds  is  important  work 
for  September,  and  it  is  well  to 
remember  that  the  seed  from  early 
flowers  is  generally  better  than 
seed  from  autumn  blossoms,  one 
reason  being  that  the  eggs  of  in- 
sects are  often  found  in  these  late 
flowers,  and  are  the  cause  of  many 
failures.  It  is  well  to  keep  the 
seed  in  its  pods  when  possible, 
otherwise  it  is  apt  to  become  so 
dry  that,  when  sown,  germination 
is  unnaturally  slow. 

Gladioli  and  many  of  the  late 
flowering  lilies  need  plenty  of  air 
and  sun  to  ripen  the  bulbs,  but  on 
no  account  should  the  foliage  be 
removed  until  it  has  died  natur- 
ally. If  the  ground  is  cold  and 
wet  it  will  be  impossible  to  get 
good  results  for  next  year. 

Anemones  may  be  planted 
now.  The  bed  should  be  pre- 
pared  by  taking  out  the  soil  to 
the  depth  of  a foot  or  eighteen 
inches,  and  six  inches  of  thoroughly 
rotted  cow-manure  spread  over 
the  bottom;  on  the  top  of  this 
put  old  pasture  loam  and  about 
one-tenth  of  well  slaked  lime. 
The  top  “spit”  must  then  be 
broken  up  and  turned  over  re- 
peatedly to  the  sun.  In  wet 
situations  the  bed  should  be  so 
filled  with  this  compost  as  to 
stand  six  inches  above  the  garden 
level,  sloping  from  the  middle 
down  to  each  side.  This  should 
be  done  a week  or  two  before 
planting,  to  give  time  for  the 


earth  to  settle.  Anemones  are 
liable  to  injury  from  wire-worm, 
and  lime  lessens  this  risk  ; but  if 
it  is  not  added  to  the  soil  at  first 
it  is  equally  satisfactory  to  water 
with  lime-water  in  the  spring. 

If  it  is  desirable  to  have  either 
fruits  or  vegetables  exceptionally 
late  (a  fancy  that  seems  to  be 
taking  the  place  of  getting  things 
unusually  early),  September  is  a 
month  when  much  care  will  be 
required.  A big  crop  of  such 
rarities  is  not  often  attempted, 
and  so  it  is  well  to  allow  only  the 
development  of  those  individual 
flowers  or  fruits  that  have  the  best 
chance  of  braving  the  elements. 
The  knife  must  be  freely  used  and 
frequently  all  the  vigour  of  the 
plant  must  be  devoted  to  one 
solitary  effort.  As  early  frosts 
must  be  expected,  light  coverings 
should  be  kept  on  from  sunset  to 
sunrise.  Personally  I do  not  care 
for  either  flowers  or  fruits  out  of 
season,  and  regard  such  vagaries 
as  little  better  than  “ matter  out 
of  place  ” ; it  seems  more  reason- 
able to  aid  in  the  fulfilment  of 
natural  laws  than  to  strive  to 
circumvent  them. 

Much  rank  growth  of  annuals 
must  now  be  sacrificed,  forthey  keep 
the  sunfrom  other  and  more  perma- 
nent plants  that  need  both  stems 
and  roots  ripening  ; also  they  pro- 
vide food  for  numerous  grubs  Bon- 
fires should  be  started,  in  quiet  cor- 
ners, for  their  destruction,  and  if 

“ Handfuls  of  weeds  and  outcast 
garden  folk 

Yield  up  their  lives  and  pas 
away  in  smoke  ” 

next  summer  will  bring  our  in- 
ward. 
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O/?  Qrowing  Old 

Autumn  has  many  heralds  to  trumpet  bravely 
its  near  approach,  but  not  one  who  brings  a 
message  so  sure,  so  certain,  so  impossible  to 
mistake  as  the  first  faint  smell  of  mushrooms.  I was 
walking  by  the  river-side  at  the  close  of  an  oppressively 
hot  July  day,  when  like  “ a whisper  down*  the  field  came 
suddenly  the  smell  of  mushrooms — fresh,  earthy,  pleas- 
ing, yet  withal  sad  to  the  nostrils,  a warning  and  fore- 
shadowing of  the  death  of  summer.  There  is  no  other 
smell  in  the  whole  world  that  can  in  any  way  compare 
with  it ; yet  to  distinguish  it  a man  must  have  lived  long 
in  the  country  and  have  learned  to  love  the  subtle  scents 
that  mark  the  growth  and  decay  of  the  year.  City-bred 
folk  might  easily  miss  the  significance  of  this  curious  yet 
indescribable  incense  of  the  fields,  or  might  even  fail  to 
detect  it,  in  the  strange  and  unaccustomed  intoxication  of 
breathing  fresh,  pure  air.  But  it  strikes  across  the  haze 
and  heat  like  a flash-light,  and  all  at  once  we  feel  the 
chill  and  desolation  of  the  autumn  upon  us. 

How  many  books  have  been  written,  how  many 
sermons  preached,  how  many  ballads  sung  upon  the 
melancholy  theme  of  old  age  How  many  writers  in  the 
pages  of  how  many  magazines  have  not  discoursed 
pleasantly  enough  on  this  same  subject,  treating  it  lightly 
or  seriously  according  to  the  natural  bent  of  their  fancy, 
yet  not  without  an  uneasy  consciousness  that,  even  as 
they  write,  behind  the  chair  stands  waiting  the  companion 
by  whose  side  they  must  make  the  end  of  the  journey. 
And  if  so  much  has  been  said,  why  say  any  more  } But 
ccci — 2110 — October  ’o6  y 
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the  last  word  has  not  yet  been  spoken,  and  never  can  be 
spoken,  so  long  as  there  is  youth  left  in  the  world  to 
dread  old  age,  or  old  age  left  to  regret  its  lost  youth. 

Sensible  people  (who  are  generally  very  tiresome 
people)  often  spend  the  best  part  of  their  youth  in 
making  due  and  solemn  preparation  for  age — for  the 
days  of  enforced  inaction,  of  feebleness,  and  of  lack  of 
interest,  to  which  they  look  forward  with  a certain  dogged 
courage.  Fortunately  they  are  few  in  the  land.  For 
“ to  lay  by  against  a rainy  day  ” is  one  of  those  excellent 
pieces  of  advice  that  no  one  ever  follows  if  he  can  possibly 
help  itj  men  and  women  being,  for  the  most  part,  hopeful 
creatures  who  are  continually  counting  upon  some  fair 
wind  eventually  bringing  their  ships  to  shore  and  who 
determine  to  enjoy  life  while  they  can  *in  spite  of  the 
jaundiced  warnings  of  misers  and  misanthropes.  So 
they  deliberately  shut  their  eyes  to  the  slow  on-coming  of 
age,  and,  as  the  years  pass  by,  refuse  to  look  back  lest 
they  should  be  forced  to  realise  how  many  milestones 
now  lie  behind  them,  thinking,  as  children  do,  that  they 
can  so  cheat  Time. 

Ever  since  the  world  began,  man  has,  so  to  speak, 
ground  his  axe  on  this  problem  of  old  age.  Socrates 
with  his  devout  thanks  for  the  strangling  of  the  wild 
beasts,  and  his  earnest  advice  to  the  young  men  to  seek 
often  the  company  and  companionship  of  the  old,  that 
they  may  so  learn  the  exact  nature  of  the  road  by  which 
they  too  must  travel,  gives  us  the  wisest  and  certainly  the 
most  dignified  counsel  as  to  the  best  method  of  approach. 
But  then,  unlike  death,  old  age  is  not  a universal  heritage, 
and  it  is  perhaps  because  of  its  very  uncertainty  that  age 
has  always  had  an  almost  irresistible  fascination  for  all 
save  the  very  young. 

It  is  possible  that,  to  us,  old  age  will  never  come— so 
we  say  with  a light  heart  as  we  begin  the  journey  along 
the  blossom-scented  highways  of  a world  that  never 
forgets  to  renew  its  youth  for  every  fresh  wayfarer.  Irt 
those  early  blossoming  days  all  goes  well  with  us,  and  we 
look  with  pity  upon  the  strange  figures — bent,  wrinkled, 
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SO  unlike  our  own  brave  selves — that  are  marching,  with 
lagging  feet,  into  the  shadows,  while  we  laugh  incredu- 
lously at  the  warning  voices  that  would  fain  tell  us  : “ As 
thou  art,  so  was  I ; as  I am,  so  shalt  thou  be.”  Not  for 
us  the  bent  back,  not  for  us  the  bowed  head,  not  for  us 
the  slow  uncertain  steps ; we  will  be  wiser  thah  all 
those  who  have  gone  before  us.  Sometimes  a doubt 
may  assail  us  when  we  read  the  writings  that  great  men 
have  left  behind  them — the  noble  resignation  of  Lucretius, 
the  unbending  logic  of  Aurelius,  the  practical  acquiescence 
in  the  natural  law  and  order  of  events  to  be  found  in  Sir 
Thomas  Browne.  But  we  mostly  shrink  from  a too 
personal  application  of  the  wisdom  of  the  past,  and  agree 
to  consider  age  as  an  enemy  lying  in  ambush  from  whom 
we  may  yet,  by  a stroke  of  luck,  be  able  to  make  good 
our  escape. 

In  the  early  half  of  the  last  century  it  was  very  much 
the  fashion  (and  a sorry  enough  fashion,  too  !)  to  affect  to 
treat  old  age  as  a joke.  Allusions  to  the  first  grey  hair 
never  failed  to  amuse  an  early  Victorian  audience,  though 
there  may  perhaps  have  been  some  bitterness  in  the 
laughter  that  professed  to  find  in  the  padded  waistcoats  of 
old  gentlemen  and  the  ill-fitting  wigs  of  old  ladies  a most 
excellent  jest.  There  was  a certain  vulgarity  in  the  attitude 
of  mind  assumed  by  some  of  the  Victorian  writers  towards 
the  old  ; an  attitude  best  exemplified  in  Dickens,  who, 
though  he  makes  his  elderly  characters  by  turns  kind- 
hearted,  absurd,  charitable,  or  vicious,  will  never  under 
any  circumstances  allow  them  the  grace  of  dignity.  And 
yet  without  true  dignity  old  age  is  detestable  ; for  dignity, 
stateliness,  large-mindedness — all  the  grandest  of  the 
virtues — are  just  as  surely  its  rightful  prerogatives  as 
beauty,  energy,  hope  and  high  spirits  are  the  birth-gifts 
of  youth. 

“ The  finest  thing  that  God  has  made  is  a beautiful 
old  woman,”  so  said  a friend  to  me,  who  is  not,  however, 
without  admiration  for  younger  women.  And  I was  fain 
to  agree  with  him,  for  I once  knew  an  old  lady  who  was 
the  wisest  and  best  of  her  sex,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most 
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beautiful,  and  to  know  her  was  in  itself  an  education,  and 
to  spend  any  time  in  her  mere  presence  a privilege.  She 
came  of  a great  race  that  had  given  its  sons  to  the  service 
of  their  country  in  many  ways — as  statesmen,  as  seamen, 
and  as  soldiers — and  in  her  gracious  bearing  and  old- 
world  courtesy  could  be  seen  the  best  traditions  of  the 
past.  Here  was  old  age  neither  pitiable  nor  ridiculous, 
but  beautiful  and,  in  a measure,  awe-inspiring,  for  though 
she  had  lived  three  and  ninety  years,  her  eye  was  not 
dimmed  nor  her  back  bowed  : it  would  have  been  im- 
possible for  the  most  hardy  of  early  Victorian  humorists 
to  read  a jest  into  the  stately  ending  of  so  stately  a life. 

To-day  our  attitude  towards  old  age  has  greatly  changed. 
We  no  longer  pretend  to  treat  it  as  a hackneyed  joke, 
but  instead  have  agreed  politely  to  ignore  it.  No  one 
is  old,  simply  because  they  cannot  afford  to  be.  The 
kingdom  has  been  given  over  to  the  young,  and  age  must 
borrow  youth’s  clothing,  if  it  would  still  hold  its  own  in 
the  council  chamber  or  the  market-place.  There  has  been 
a world-wide  revision  of  the  old  standard  of  moral  weights 
and  measures,  and  experience,  caution,  and  a wide  outlook 
on  life  have  been  judged  to  be  lighter  in  the  scales  than 
vanity  itself.  So  who  can  blame  old  age  for  stealing  a 
mask  and  trotting  after  youth  as  fast  as  its  enfeebled 
limbs  will  carry  it  ? — dancing  when  it  would  fain  sit  still, 
running  when  it  should  walk ; above  all,  listening  when  it 
ought  to  speak.  There  is  nothing  new  in  this  implicit 
and  even  pathetic  reliance  on  the  untried  judgment  of 
youth  : there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun,  said  the 
saddest  philosopher  the  world  has  ever  known.  Reho- 
boam,  when  he  succeeded  to  the  vsst  possessions  that  his 
father  Solomon  had  bequeathed  to  him — to  the  ships  of 
Tarshish  with  their  rich  cargoes  of  gold  and  silver,  ivory, 
and  apes  and  peacocks,  to  the  spices,  precious  stones  and 
algum  trees  that  came  from  Sheba,  and  to  the  great 
throne  of  ivory  on  which  Solomon  had  sat  to  deliver 
judgment— rejected  the  counsel  of  the  old  men  and  so 
brought  about  his  own  ruin. 

I wonder  whether  any  one  has  ever  had  either  the 
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honesty  or  the  courage  to  chronicle  the  very  day  and  hour 
when  he  was  conscious  of  the  first  hint  of  the  on-coming 
of  old  age.  How  does  it  come  to  us,  this  first  autumn 
sense  of  sadness  ? Is  it  when  first  we  realise  that  we  are 
no  longer  in  active  sympathetic  touch  with  the  latest 
intellectual  theories  and  literary  fashions,  and  distrust  the 
value  of  younger  men’s  opinions  ; or  is  it  when  we  speak 
confidently  before  a young  audience  and  are  greeted  with 
respectful  silence  ? We  have  been  accustomed  to  criticism, 
to  contradiction,  to  all  the  rough  and  tumble  of  friendly 
equality  : in  that  convincing  though  unconvinced  silence, 
bespeaking  the  tolerant  half-pitying  respect  youth  shows 
to  age,  we  surely  smell  the  first  faint  far-off  scent  of  the 
mushrooms  ? Or  perhaps  it  came  with  the  first  cooling 
of  hot  enthusiasm  on  the  day  we  forgot  to  be  angry  ; 
when  it  did  not  seem  worth  while  to  fill  our  hearts  with 
wrath  (however  great  the  wrong  done  to  us),  since  nothing 
mattered  any  longer,  because  the  days  and  months  and 
years  pass  so  quickly  that  forgetting  grows  easy.  Or  else, 
may  be,  when  we  cease  to  trouble  over-much  about  the 
future,  and  instead  look  back  upon  the  past  and  find  that 
it  was  very  good,  as  all  the  old  people  we  have  ever 
known  have  done  before  us  : on  that  day,  even  if  we  do 
not  know  it,  we  smell  the  mushrooms. 

Some  people,  it  is  said,  never  grow  old.  They  carry  a 
young  heart  with  them  all  the  length  of  the  travelling 
road,  their  feet  never  falter,  nor  do  they  ever  cast  regretful 
backward  glances  towards  the  hazily  golden  days  of  youth. 
But  this,  in  very  truth,  is  the  uttermost  perfection  of  art 
— a consummate  piece  of  acting  that  deceives  every  one 
except  the  players  themselves.  For  they  know  only  too 
well  every  stone  on  the  trodden  highway,  they  have 
counted  all  the  milestones,  and  the  burden  of  the  vanished 
years  lies  heavier  upon  the  shoulders  they  still  strive 
gallantly  to  keep  upright,  than  upon  the  bent  backs  that 
claim  our  half-contemptuous  pity. 

“ When  we  are  old  we  can  give  happiness,  but  we 
may  not  take  it.”  It  is  this  same  power  of  creating  the 
happiness  of  others  that  has  given  birth  to  the  legend  of 
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the  young  heart  carried  in  the  old  body,  a legend  as 
fabulous  as  the  alchemist’s  elixir  of  youth.  The  so-called 
young  heart  is  the  oldest,  and  often  the  saddest  heart  of 
all,  but  it  has  always  had  the  grace  to  remember — to  store 
the  vision  of  vanished  sun-risings  that  it  may  learn  to 
read  some  measure  of  hope  into  the  daily  sun-settings. 
Every  seven  years  we  are  changed,  as  science  (the  only 
g.Qspel  that  can  now  find  any  large  following)  has  taught 
us,  but  whp  ever  grieves  over  the  lost  atoms  ? So 
gradually  have  these  subtle  changes  come,  that  we  have 
been  trapped  unawares,  and,  before  we  know  it,  are  on  as 
easy  terms  of  friendship  with  these  new  selves  of  ours  as 
ever  we  were  with  the  old.  But  there  comes  a day  at 
last  when  we  realise  that  all  is  not  with  us  as  it  used  to 
be.  Time  has  all  the  while  been  busy  taking  toll  from  us 
at  every  halting-place,  and,  like  the  woman  in  the  fairy- 
tale, we  find  that  we  have  been  forced  to  give  him  the 
brightness  of  our  eyes,  the  blackness  of  our  hair,  and  the 
whiteness  of  pur  teeth,  in  return  for  his  royal  permission 
to  travel  yet  a little  further  along  the  dusty  road  : it  is 
this  stage  of  the  journey  that  has  drawn  from  poets,  in 
all  times,  the  finest  of  lamentations,  and  from  philosophers 
and  preachers  the  chilliest  of  comfort.  Kings’  daughters 
have  sat  down  in  the  dust  to  bewail  their  lost  beauty, 
brave  men  have  turned  coward  in  regretting  their  lost 
strength,  and  in  our  hearts  we  have  wept  with  them, 
knowing  that  for  us  too  waits  this  undesired,  unloved, 
and  unlovely  companion,  to  sit  by  our  side,  share  our 
uprisings  and  down-sittings,  and  never  leave  us  until  the 
very  end. 

But  is  not  our  whole  conception  of  old  age  a mistake  ? 
We  begin  by  treating  it  as  an  enemy,  as  something  to  be 
dreaded  and  avoided,  instead  of  frankly  recognising  it  as 
but  a further  development  of  the  strange  mental  expe- 
riences that  make  the  warp  and  woof  of  our  lives.  And 
this  is  especially  true  of  to-day,  when  we  are  content,  as  it 
were,  to  push  age  into  a dark  cupboard  and  turn  the  key, 
as  though  it  were  something  too  ugly  to  look  upon.  We 
are  practically  all  materialists,  not  actively  scoffing  at  the 
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things  of  the  spirit,  but  too  busy  with  the  world  we  know, 
to  have  either  leisure  or  inclination  to  be  even  vaguely 
curious  as  to  the  world  we  do  not  know.  So  the  visible 
decaying  of  the  body  is  a haunting  horror  to  us,  for  we 
can  see  in  it  nothing  but  unrelieved  gloom  and  tragedy. 
We  want  to  grasp  at  life  with  both  hands,  and,  like  the 
dog  in  the  fable,  lose  the  substance  for  the  shadow. 
Rightly  understood,  old  age  is  the  happiest  time  of  life, 
but  we  over-value  youth  and  underrate  age,  and  as  the 
world  has  been  making  this  same  mistake  for  so  many 
thousand  of  years,  it  is  unlikely  that  it  will  be  easily 
converted  to  any  new  way  of  thinking. 

We  are,  by  nature,  adaptable  beings,  and,  when  left 
alone,  men  soon  learn  to  accommodate  themselves  to  the 
slower  steps  and  the  newer,  graver  conditions  of  life.  Old 
age  must  take  a new  mistress,  sweet  Content,  in  the 
place  of  Hope,  that  limber  lass  who  used  to  lead  us  so 
wild  a dance,  up  hill  and  down  dale,  persuading  us  that 
we  could  catch  the  rays  of  the  sinking  sun  and  mint  it 
into  shining  guineas,  and  who  tumbled  us  at  last  into  a 
bed  of  nettles,  just  as  he  set,  like  a dying  king,  below  the 
horizon  line.  It  is  not  so  with  sweet  Content.  She  will 
sit  patiently  by  our  side  and  never  once  fret  to  go 
a-jaunting,  but  will  be  silent  with  sympathy  while  we 
dream  our  dreams— those  wonderful  dreams  of  age,  more 
beautiful  by  far  than  the  visions  of  youth  that  are  held 
in  bondage  by  the  very  strength  of  its  thews  and  sinews. 
She  will  teach  us,  too,  many  lessons  if  we  will  but  listen  ; 
lessons  we  have  had  no  time  to  con  in  the  burden  and 
heat  of  the  day,  unless  we  are  of  the  wise  ones  who  let 
the  world  go  by,  and  looking  into  their  own  hearts  learn 
straightway  the  mystery  of  the  stars,  and  of  the  darkness, 
and  the  night,  and  grow  heavy  with  the  wine  of  strange 
knowledge.  Of  these  there  are  but  few  : they  live 
apart  in  humble  places  and  learn  wisdom  in  unexpected 
ways — from  the  birds,  and  the  beasts,  and  the  voices  of 
the  winds.  Old  age  is  to  them  but  a further  step  on 
the  iourney,  for  the  weakening  of  the  body  is  the 
Strengthening  of  the  spirit : the  material  world  is  but 
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part  of  a dream — sometimes  a very  evil  dream — and 
to  loosen  their  hold  on  it  can  bring  them  no  sorrow. 

If  happiness  is  the  most  desirable  of  all  ^ifts  then 
those  who  live  far  from  the  din  of  life,  who  have  learned 
in  the  midst  of  the  busiest  street  to  be  alone  in  a world 
of  the  spirit  that  is  full  of  beauty  and  quietude,  are  surely 
the  happiest  of  people.  And  old  age,  more  than  any 
other  time  of  life,  can  best  give  us  this  happiness  if  we 
will  but  accept  it.  We  have  learned  a truer  sense  of 
proportion  than  was  possible  in  the  days  of  hot-headed 
youth  and  midsummer  madness,  and  we  know  that,  for 
whatever  Time  took  from  us,  he  has  given  us  in  exchange 
something  far  better — for  the  brightness  of  the  eyes  a 
deeper  knowledge  of  the  heart ; for  the  gaiety  and  glad- 
ness of  youth  an  understanding  sympathy.  Old  people 
are  often  the  most  delightful  of  companions,  and  the 
world  has  been  a sadder  place  since  we  determined  to 
give  age  the  go-by,  and  pretend  that  every  one  is  young, 
or  at  least  merely  midde-aged  : we  should  have  missed 
much  in  life,  if  there  had  been  no  old  age  to  help  us 
with  its  hardly  won  experience. 

Almost  before  we  know  it  the  time  will  come  when  we 
ourselves  shall  be  counsellor  instead  of  counselled,  guide 
instead  of  guided.  We  too  shall  mount  that  wonderful 
throne  (built  up  of  years,  of  experience,  of  sorrows,  of 
triumphs,  may  be)  and  take  our  seat  there  that  we  may 
deliver  judgment,  offer  consolation,  be  at  once  prophet, 
priest  and  king.  The  ascent  has  been  gradual  and  we 
have  gone  delicately  ; now  the  kingdom  is  ours,  and  we 
may  sit  down  and  rest  us  for  a little  while.  Strange 
thoughts  come  to  us  as  we  sit  there  and  look  back  along 
the  road  we  have  travelled  with  tired  feet.  “ Tout  com- 
prendre  c’est  tout  pardonner,”  and  so  the  counsels  of  the 
old  are  merciful  : Phryne  was  acquitted  on  the  judgment 
of  the  old  men.  Like  a picture  the  past  is  spread  out 
before  us,  and  it  seems  that  we  have  gone  back  to  child- 
hood, for  pictures  have  grown  very  dear  to  us.  We  can 
understand  now  much  that  has  often  puzzled  us,  can 
find  out  the  meaning  of  much  that  seemed  dark  to  us. 
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and  we  feel  at  last  a corner  of  the  veil  has  been  lifted 
and  our  dim  old  eyes  may  see  clearly  all  that  the  young 
eager  eyes  have  missed.  The  feebleness  of  our  body 
no  longer  distresses  us  ; we  shall  soon  have  parted  from 
it,  and  no  one  wastes  time  crying  over  worn-out 
garments. 

The  old  eternal  spring  once  more, 

Comes  back  the  sad  eternal  way. 

And  we  have  seen  many  springs.  But  if  some  of  the 
gladness  has  gone,  we  can  still  welcome  the  renewing  of 
the  earth,  for  we  too  are  of  the  earth,  and  all  that  is  hers 
is  ours.  We  are  soon  to  leave  her,  and  yet  we  are  not 
grieved,  for  we  have  come  to  the  very  gates  of  knowledge, 
and  must  press  forward  towards  that  further  experience 
(the  “ last  adventure  ” of  Pascal),  the  only  possible 
answer  to  all  the  impossible  questions  of  the  restless 
spirit  within  us  that  has  driven  us  hither  and  thither, 
whether  we  would  or  no,  along  the  highways  of  the 
world. 


Qowper  and  Lady  Austen 

An  episode  in  the  Poef  s Life 

The  intimate  friendship  begun  so  suddenly  in  the 
year  1781  between  the  poet  Cowper  and  Lady 
Austen,  its  sudden  breaking  ojfF,  its  renewal,  and 
its  final  extinction  towards  the  spring  of  1784,  have  always 
had  for  literary  people  many  elements  of  interest.  It  has 
never  yet  been  clearly  ascertained  how  and  why  that  close 
intimacy  was  severed.  Hayley,  Southey,  and  others  have 
all  offered  differing  reasons  for  the  rupture,  so  complete 
and  final,  of  the  pleasant  and  very  interesting  relations 
which  during  the  better  part  of  three  years  existed  between 
the  poet  and  the  fascinating  woman  who  so  suddenly 
broke  in  upon  his  quiet  life  at  Olney  and  as  suddenly 
vanished  from  the  pages  of  his  existence.  That  Lady 
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Austen  exercised  a great  and  unquestionable  influence 
over  a short  period  of  Cowper’s  career  is  certain.  She  it 
was  who  imposed  The  Task,”  undoubtedly  the  most  per- 
fect as  it  has  been  the  most  popular,  of  all  his  longer  poems  ; 
she  suggested  ‘‘  John  Gilpin,”  the  beautiful  dirge  on  the 
loss  of  the  Royal  George,  and  other  pieces;  she  it  was,  who, 
during  1781,  1782  and  1783,  brightened  his  existence, 
cheered  and  sharpened  his  faculties,  and  rendered  the  man, 
too  often  sunk  in  the  gloom  and  terrors  of  a morbid  and 
diseased  imagination,  bright,  cheerful,  and  for  the  time 
even  happy.  It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  Cowper 
entertained,  for  a season  at  all  events,  towards  Lady 
Austen  feelings  of  gratitude,  of  admiration,  probably 
even  of  a tenderer  and  more  romantic  nature.  Their 
friendship  was  for  a time  of  an  extraordinarily  close  and 
intimate  kind  ; for  months  together  they  spent  the  greater 
part  of  the  day  in  each  other’s  company — more  usually, 
of  course,  with  the  addition  of  a third  party — Mrs. 
Unwin  ; then  the  intimacy  broke  up  and  was  never  again 
renewed.  To  this  day,  something  of  mystery  hangs  over 
the  whole  curious  story.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  not  un- 
profitable to  trace  briefly  the  course  of  this  strange 
episode  in  the  life  of  the  most  English  of  all  our  poets,  and 
to  seek  some  explanation  of  the  rupture  of  the  friendship 
between  William  Cowper  and  Lady  Austen. 

In  1781,  Cowper,  then  a man  of  fifty  years  of  age,  had 
for  some  fifteen  years  been  living  with  Mrs.  Unwin, 
sharing  with  her  the  expense  of  a modest,  but  comfortable 
establishment.  Mrs.  Unwin  was  the  widow  of  the  Rev. 
Morley  Unwin,  who,  finding  Cowper  a solitary  and 
depressed  being,  only  just  recovered  from  severe  mental 
trouble,  having  scarcely  a friend  to  speak  to,  and  living 
a life  of  extreme  solitude  and  retirement,  had,  from  sheer 
goodness  of  heart,  taken  him  as  an  inmate  into  his  own 
house,  recommending  him  to  the  care  of  his  wife  and 
children.  The  friendship  thus  begun  continued  unimpaired 
to  the  end.  Mrs.  Unwin  a woman  of  excellent  parts  and 
of  a most  sweet,  tender,  and  kindly  disposition,  quickly 
assumed  the  care  and  charge  of  his  existence  and  became 
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his  second  mother/  his  confidant  and  friend,  cheerir^g  him 
in  the  hours  of  his  depression  and  suggesting  such 
occupations  and  interests  as  might  tend  to  lighten  and 
diversify  his  existence.  Cowper,  it  is  to  be  remembered, 
had,  when  the  Unwins  first  encountered  him,  retired 
vanquished  from  the  battle  of  existence.  A scholar  and 
a gentleman,  nearly  connected  with  the  distinguished 
family  which  gave  to  the  country  a Lord  Chancellor, 
Cowper  had  never  the  strength  of  mind  and  character 
to  buffet  successfully  with  the  rough  surges  of  the 
world  around  him.  He  was  called  to  the  Bar,  but  never 
practised,  preferring  apparently  to  depend  upon  the 
chances  of  some  small  property  that  might  fall  to  him.  A 
constitutional  melancholy  at  times  oppressed  him  so  much 
as  to  bring  him  more  than  once  to  the  verge  of  suicide. 
When  he  so  fortunately  met  with  the  Unwins,  he  was 
subsisting  partly  on  some  small  remnant  of  his  patrimony, 
partly  on  an  allowance  made  by  his  friends,  which  seems 
to  have  been  continued  to  him  throughout  the  remainder 
of  his  life. 

In  1767,  Mr.  Unwin  having  been  killed  by  a fall  from 
his  horse  and  their  two  children  being  married,  Mrs. 
Unwin  removed  to  Olney  in  Bucks,  where  she  took  the 
house  adjoining  the  vicarage.  Cowper  accompanied  her, 
and  thenceforward  without  a break,  until  Mrs.  Unwin 
died  in  179b,  the  two  friends  shared  the  same  establish- 
ment. Not  a breath  has,  of  course,  ever  been  whispered 
against  Mrs.  Unwin’s  fair  name.  She  was  a woman  of 
the  most  excellent  goodness,  of  unajffected  piety,  but 
withal  of  a most  happy  and  amiable  temperament, 
pleasant-looking,  well  read,  not  disinclined  to  cheerful 
society,  a conversationalist.  She  was  seven  years  older 
than  Cowper,  so  that  when  Lady  Austen  appears  upon 
the  scene,  Mrs.  Unwin  would  be  fifty-seven  years  of  age, 

^ Speaking  of  Mrs.  Unwin  in  a letter  to  Mrs.  King,  dated  March 
12,  1790,  Cowper  says  “ A lady  . . . who  has  supplied  to  me  the  place 
of  my  own  mother  . . . these  six  and  twenty  years.  Some  sons  may  be 
said  to  have  had  many  fathers,  but  a plurality  of  mothers  is  not 
common.”  ' 
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Cowper  being  then  fifty.  The  poet’s  appearance,  about 
this  period,  is  described  by  himself  in  a letter  written  four 
years  afterwards  to  his  cousin.  Lady  Hesketh.  “ As  for 
me,”  he  says,  ‘‘  I am  a very  smart  youth  of  my  years  : I 
am.  not  indeed  grown  grey  so  much  as  I am  grown  bald. 
No  matter:  there  was  more  hair  in  the  world  than  ever 
had  the  honour  to  belong  to  me  : accordingly  having 
found  just  enough  to  curl  a little  at  my  ears,  and  to 
intermix  with  a little  of  my  own,  that  still  hangs  behind, 
I appear,  if  you  see  me  in  an  afternoon,  to  have  a very 
decent  head-dress,  not  easily  distinguished  from  my 
natural  growth,  which  being  worn  with  a small  bag,  and  a 
black  riband  about  my  neck,  continues  to  me  the  charm 
of  my  youth  even  on  the  verge  of  age.”  And  in  another 
letter  in  1782,  he  says,  “as  for  me,  being  grown  rather 
plump,  the  ladies  tell  me  that  I am  as  young  as  ever.” 
Mrs.  Unwin  has  been  excellently  well  described  by  Lady 
Hesketh,  Cowper’s  cousin,  who  says  of  her  : 


She  is  very  far  from  grave ; on  the  contrary  she  is  cheerful  and  gay 
and  laughs  de  bon  cccur  upon  the  smallest  provocation.  Amidst  all  the 
little  puritanical  words  which  fall  from  her  de  tenn  en  tems^  she  seems  to 
have  by  nature  a great  fund  of  gaiety — great,  indeed,  it  must  have 
been,  not  to  have  been  totally  overcome  by  the  close  confinement  in 
which  she  has  lived^  and  the  anxiety  she  must  have  undergone  for  one 
whom  she  certainly  loves  as  well  as  one  human  being  can  love  another. 
. . . When  she  speaks  upon  grave  subjects  she  does  express^  herself 
with  a puritanical  tone  and  in  puritanical  expressions,  but  on  all  other 
subjects  she  seems  to  have  a great  disposition  to  cheerfulness  and  mirth  : 
and  indeed,  had  she  not,  she  could  not  have  gone  through  all  she  has. 
I must  say,  too,  that  she  seems  to  be  very  well  read  in  the  English 
poets,  as  appears  by  several  little  quotations,  which  she  makes  from  time 
to  time,  and  has  a true  taste  for  what  is  excellent  in  that  way.  There  is 
something  truly  affectionate  and  sincere  in  her  manner. 

Mrs.  Unwin  had  been  accustomed  to  live  always  in 
circumstances  of  comfort.  She  dressed  well,  as  may  be 
seen  by  the  portrait  of  her,  taken  in  early  yearsj  which 
accompanies  Southey’s  Life.  In  a letter  to  his  great 
friend,  her  son,  the  Rev.  William  Unwin,  in  November 
1782,  Cowper  thus  gives  her  order  for  a dress  : “ Your 
mother  wishes  you  to  buy  her  twelve  yards  of  silk  for 
a gown,  from  live  to  seven  shillings  a yard,  and  half 
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ell  wide,  the  colour,  either  ruby,  garnet,  or  boue  de 
Parish 

To  this  devoted  pair  of  friends,  then,  living  their 
quiet  life  in  the  sleepy  townlet  of  OIney,  enters  Lady 
Austen  in  the  summer  of  1781.  Lady  Austen,  whose 
maiden  name  was  Richardson,  was  the  widow  of  Sir 
Robert  Austen,  a Baronet,  and  had  lived  for  some  time 
with  him  in  France,  where  he  died.  She  had  a sister, 
Mrs.  Jones,  the  wife  of  a clergyman  living  at  Clifton,  a 
mile  away  from  OIney,  and  was  paying  her  a visit.  The 
two  ladies  were  shopping  in  OIney  one  day  when  Cowper 
seems  to  have  set  eyes  upon  them  and  to  have  been  so 
much  struck  by  Lady  Austen  s appearance  that  he  begged 
Mrs.  Unwin,  after  ascertaining  who  they  were,  to  ask  her 
and  her  sister  to  tea.  Now  Cowper  was  an  extremely  shy 
and  retiring  person,  and  this  step  shows  on  his  part  a 
quite  unusual  daring.  It  was  with  some  difficulty,  indeed, 
that  the  poet  braced  himself  to  an  attendance  at  the  little 
function  which  he  had  thus  suggested.  “ Having  forced 
himself,”  says  Hayley,  “ to  engage  in  conversation  with 
Lady  Austen,  he  was  so  reanimated  by  her  colloquial 
talents  tnat  he  attended  the  ladies  on  their  return  to 
Clifton,  and  from  that  time  continued  to  cultivate  the 
regard  of  his  new  acquaintance  with  such  assiduous  atten- 
tion, that  she  soon  received  from  him  the  familiar  and 
endearing  title  of  Sister  Ann.” 

Lady  Austen  was  undoubtedly  a woman  of  great  charm 
and  beauty,  and,  looking  at  her  picture,  drawn  by 
Romney,  it  is  small  wonder  that  Cowper  was  attracted 
instantly  by  her  outward  appearance  as  well  as  sub- 
sequently by  her  sense,  knowledge,  and  charm  of  manner. 
Romney  had  evidently  a subject  after  his  own  heart  when 
he  depicted  Lady  Austen  in  crayon  in  the  character  of 
Lavinia.  The  portrait  shows  her  a beautiful  woman, 
having  somewhat  the  same  shaped  face  and  profile  as 
Lady  Hamilton  in  her  younger  and  most  attractive 
period.  Well-marked  eyebrows,  beautiful  eyes,  downcast 
and  fringed  with  dark  lashes,  a straight  nose,  and  a 
sweet  and  expressive  mouth  are  characteristics.  Add  to 
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these  a wealth  of  hair,  growing  low  upon  the  forehead, 
a shapely  neck,  and  we  have  before  us  something  of 
the  outward  character  of  Lady  Austen’s  charm.  In 
Romney’s  exquisite  drawing  the  hair  is  let  down  and 
hangs  in  thick,  partially  curling  masses  on  either  side 
of  the  face ; the  crown  of  the  head  is  surmounted  by 
a little  cap,  and  in  the  right  hand  is  held  negligently 
a small  sheaf  of  corn. 

Cowper’s  first  reference  to  this  meeting  seems  to  be 
in  a letter  to  the  Rev.  John  Newton,  with  whom  he 
constantly  corresponded,  dated  July  7,  1781.  He  says, 
“ Lady  Austen,  waiving  all  forms,  has  paid  us  the  first 
visit,  and  not  content  with  showing  that  proof  of  her 
respect,  made  handsome  apologies  for  her  intrusion. 
We  returned  the  visit  yesterday.  She  is  a lively,  agree- 
able woman  ; has  seen  much  of  the  world  and  accounts 
it  a great  simpleton,  as  it  is.  She  laughs  and  makes 
laugh,  and  keeps  up  a conversation  'without  seeming  to 
labour  at  it.” 

Lady  Austen  seems  to  have  been  as  pleased  with  her 
new  friends  as  they  with  her.  The  acquaintance  ripened 
very  rapidly.  Cowper  thus  describes  it  to  the  Rev. 
William  Unwin. 

She  is  a most  agreeable  woman,  and  has  fallen  in  love  with  your 
mother  and  me;  insomuch,  that  I do  not  know  but  she  may  settle  at 
Olney.  Yesterday  se’nnight  we  all  dined  together  in  the  Spinnie — a 
most  delightful  retirement,  belonging  to  Mrs.  Throckmorton  of  Weston. 
Lady  Austen’s  lackey,  and  a lad  that  waits  on  me  in  the  garden,  drove 
a wheelbarrow  full  of  eatables  and  drinkables  to  o\xx  fete  champ etre.  A 
board,  laid  over  the  top  of  the  wheelbarrow,  served  us  for  a table  : our 
dining-room  was  a root  house,  lined  with  moss  and  ivy.  At  six  o’clock, 
the  servants,  who  had  dined  under  the  great  elm  upon  the  ground,  at 
a little  distance,  boiled  the  kettle,  and  the  said  wheelbarrow  served  us 
for  a tea-table.  We  then  took  a walk  into  the  wilderness  about  half  a 
mile  off,  and  were  at  home  again  a little  after  eight,  having  spent  the 
day  together  from  noon  till  evening  without  one  cross  occurrence,  or 
the  least  weariness  of  each  other.  A happiness  few  parties  of  pleasure 
can  boast  of. 

A month  later  Cowper  writes  to  Mr.  Unwin  thus  : 

The  solitude  or  rather  the  duality  of  our  condition  at  Olney  seems 
drawing  to  a conclusion.  You  have  not  forgot,  perhaps,  that  the 
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building  we  inhabit  consists  of  two  mansions.  And  because  you  have 
only  seen  the  inside  of  that  part  of  it  which  is  in  our  own  occupation, 
I therefore  inform  you  that  the  other  end  of  it  is  by  far  the  most 
superb  as  well  as  the  most  commodious.  Lady  Austen  has  seen  it,  has 
set  her  heart  upon  it,  is  going  to  fit  it  up  and  furnish  it,  and  if  she  can 
get  rid  of  the  remaining  two  years  of  the  lease  of  her  London  house, 
will  probably  enter  upon  it  in  a twelvemonth.  You  will  be  pleased 
with  this  intelligence,  because  I have  already  told  you,  that  she  is  a 
woman  perfectly  bred,  sensible,  and  in  every  respect  agreeable ; and, 
above  all,  because  she  loves  your  mother  dearly. 

The  friendship  had  manifestly  ripened  by  this  time, 
and  Cowper  was  the  lady’s  devoted  admirer  and  laureate. 
It  is  clear  that  Lady  Austen  had  her  full  share  of  that 
quality  so  noticeable  among  the  ladies  of  that  period — 
a quality  marked  and  distinguished  by  the  term,  “ sensi- 
bility,”  then  and  for  years  after  so  much  in  vogue  among 
our  ancestors. 

In  October  the  intimacy  which  had  thus  sprung  up  was 
for  a time  interrupted,  and  Lady  Austen  returned  to 
London.  In  December  Cowper  wrote  to  the  lady  his 
“Poetical  Epistle,”  in  which  he  addresses  her  as  “Dear 
Anna.”  A correspondence  had  been  arranged  and  was 
proceeding  at  this  period — Cowper  writing  on  behalf  of 
himself  and  Mrs.  Unwin.  It  is  a pity  that  none  of  this 
interchange  of  letters  seems  to  have  been  preserved. 
Cowper  says  of  it  in  a letter  to  Mr.  Unwin,  “ by  her 
own  desire  I wrote  to  her  under  the  assumed  relation 
of  a brother,  and  she  to  me  as  a sister — ceu  fumus  in 
auras''*  In  this  same  letter,  dated  February  9,  1782  the 
poet  describes  a tilF,  a fracas  as  he  calls  it.  which  had 
arisen  suddenly  between  the  parties.  He  says  : 

Having  had  repeated  occasion  to  observe  that  she  (Lady  Austen) 
expressed  a sort  of  romantic  idea  of  our  merits,  and  built  such  expec- 
tation of  felicity  upon  our  friendship,  as  we  are  sure  that  nothing 
human  could  possibly  answer,  I wrote  to  remind  her  that  we  were 
mortal,  to  recommend  it  to  her  not  to  think  more  highly  of  us  than 
the  subject  would  warrant ; and  intimating,  that  when  we  embellish  a 
creature  with  colours  taken  from  our  own  fancy,  and  so  adorned,  admire 
and  praise  it  beyond  its  real  merits,  we  make  it  an  idol  ....  your 
mother  heard  me  read  the  letter;  she  read  it  herself,  and  honoured 
it  with  her  warm  approbation.  But  it  gave  mortal  offence.  It  received 
indeed  an  answer,  but  such  a one  as  I could  by  no  means  reply  to ; 
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and  thus  ended  (for  is  it  impossible  it  should  ever  be  renewed)  a frien  1- 
ship  that  bade  fair  to  be  lasting.  . . . We  have  recovered  from  the 
concern  we  suffered  on  account  of  the  fracas  above  mentioned,  though 
for  some  days  it  made  us  unhappy. 

In  this  letter  it  is  evident  that  Cowper  thought,  mani- 
festly with  regret,  that  the  affair  was  ended.  It  was  not 
so.  Fifteen  days  later,  on  February  24,  1782,  he 
writes  to  Mr.  Unwin  that  the  advances  which  he  had  so 
evidently  hoped  for  and  despaired  of  had  been  made. 
“ The  day  before  yesterday,”  he  says,  she  (Lady 
Austen)  sent  us  by  her  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Jones,  three 
pair  of  worked  ruffles,  with  advice  that  I should  soon 
receive  a fourth.”  I knew  they  were  begun  before  we 
quarrelled.  I begged  Mr.  Jones  to  tell  her,  when  he 
wrote  next,  how  much  I thought  myself  obliged  ; and 
gave  him  to  understand  that  I should  make  her  a very 
inadequate,  though  the  only  return  in  my  power,  by 
laying  my  volume^  at  her  feet.  . , . Thus  stands  the 
affair  at  present.”  In  Cowper’s  and  Mrs.  Unwin’s 
opinion  the  next  move  towards  a complete  reconciliation 
still  lay  with  Lady  Austen.  Cowper,  probably  under 
the  influence  of  Mrs.  Unwin,  was  still,  apparently,  in- 
clined to  be  cool.  In  a letter  of  March  7 he  says  : “ We 
are  far  from  wishing  a renewal  of  the  connexion  we  have 
lately  talked  about.  We  did,  indeed,  find  it  in  a certain 
way  an  agreeable  one,  while  that  lady  continued  in  the 
country,  yet  not  altogether  compatible  with  our  favourite 
plan ; with  that  silent  retirement  in  which  we  have  spent 
so  many  years.”  In  the  same  letter  Cowper  speaks  up 
with  some  spirit  for  the  lady,  concerning  whom  Unwin 
had  been  writing  to  him.  “ You  must  have  seen  her  to 
disadvantage,”  he  says,  “ . . .if  you  thought  she  fell 
short  of  the  description  I gave  of  her.  I still  think, 
that  it  was  not  a partial  one,  and  that  it  did  not  make 
too  favourable  a representation  of  her  character.” 

By  the  month  of  June  Lady  Austen  had  appeared 
again  and  the  little  breeze  had  vanished.  “We  are  re- 
conciled,” says  Cowper.  “ She  (Lady  Austen)  seized 

^ His  first  volume  of  poems,  just  at  this  time  published. 
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the  first  opportunity  to  embrace  your  mother  with  tears  of 
the  tenderest  affection,  and  I of  course  am  satisfied. 
We  were  all  a little  awkward  at  first,  but  now  are  as 
easy  as  ever.  She  stays  at  Clifton  till  after  Christmas.” 
Thenceforward,  for  the  better  part  of  two  years,  the 
trio  were  to  become  almost  inseparable.  It  was  found 
impossible  to  provide  accommodation  for  Lady  Austen 
in  the  wing  of  the  house  they  themselves  occupied,  as 
had  been  proposed,  but  quarters  were  found  for  her  at 
the  Vicarage,  which  stood  close  at  hand,  and  there  in 
the  autumn  of  this  year  she  established  herself.  During 
this  summer  the  Ouse,  which  separated  Olney  from 
Clifton,  where  Lady  Austen  was  staying  with  her  sister, 
was  in  flood,  and  the  parties  had,  for  a brief  period,  some 
trouble  to  communicate  with  one  another.  It  was  at 
this  time  that  Cowper  wrote  for  “ Sister  Anne  some 
amusing  verses  on  “ The  Distressed  Travellers.”  He 
addresses  her  in  his  letters  as  “ My  dear  Sister  ” or  in 
verse  “ Dear  Anna.”  During  a brief  illness  Lady  Austen 
was  for  some  days  an  inmate  of  Mrs.  Unwin’s  house. 

The  winter  of  1782  may  be  looked  upon  as  one  of 
the  happiest  periods  of  Cowper’s  somewhat  unhappy 
life.  He  was  at  work,  he  was  interested,  fired  with  new 
ideas,  and  his  days  were  spent  in  the  congenial  society  of 
two  women,  for  both  of  whom  he  had  undoubtedly  a 
great  affection.  Mrs.  Unwin  had,  some  time  before, 
with  the  idea  of  withdrawing  his  mind  from  the  melan- 
choly upon  which  it  fed,  suggested  his  devoting  himself 
more  seriously  to  poetry,  in  which  he  had  always  shown 
much  skill.  The  volume  published  early  in  1782  was 
the  result  of  that  suggestion.  But  Lady  Austen’s 
society  effected  a still  greater  change.  Her  encourage- 
ment, her  enthusiasm,  her  taste,  and  her  personal  charm 
made  all  the  difference  in  the  world  to  Cowper’s  work. 
She  dispelled  his  melancholy,  roused  him  from  himself, 
and  put  life  and  mettle,  hitherto  unwonted,  into  his  mind. 
His  work  at  this  period  is  the  best  of  his  life.  “ Had 
it  not  been  for  Mrs.  Unwin,”  says  Southey,  “ he  would 
probably  never  have  appear-ed  in  his  own  person  as  an 
ccci — 2110 — October  ’06  z 
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author ; had  it  not  been  for  Lady  Austen,  he  would 
never  have  been  a popular  one.  The  most  fortunate 
incident  in  his  literary  life  was  that  which  introduced 
him  to  this  lady.”  The  intimacy  between  the  three 
became  extraordinarily  close.  They  dined  together  on 
alternate  days,  either  at  the  Vicarage  where  Lady  Austen 
lodged,  or  at  Mrs.  Unwin’s,  and  by  re-opening  a door 
which  led  from  one  garden  into  the  other  they  had  quick 
and  easy  means  of  communication  and  complete  privacy. 
“ How  different,”  wrote  Cowper  to  his  friend  Hill,  “ is 
the  complexion  of  your  evenings  and  mine ! Yours, 
spent  amid  the  ceaseless  hum  that  proceeds  from  the 
inside  of  fifty  noisy  and  busy  periwigs ; mine,  by  a 
domestic  fireside,  in  a retreat  as  silent  as  retirement  can 
make  it  ; where  no  noise  is  made  but  what  we  make  for 
our  amusement.  For  instance  here  are  two  rustics  and 
your  humble  servant  in  company.  One  of  the  ladies  has 
been  playing  on  the  harpsichord,  while  I,  with  the  other, 
have  been  playing  at  battledore  and  shuttlecock.”  One 
gathers  much  of  the  pleasure  of  this  winter  life  from 
“ The  Task,”  especially  in  Book  IV.,  “ The  Winter 
Evening.” 

“ John  Gilpin,”  which  did  so  much  to  advance  Cowper’s 
popularity,  was  suggested  to  the  poet  by  Lady  Austen, 
who  in  her  childhood  had  heard  the  outlines  of  a true 
but  obscure  episode,  which  Cowper’s  genius  made  im- 
mortal. The  lady’s  sprightly  narrative  much  diverted 
the  poet  during  a time  of  depression,  and  by  the  next 
morning  he  had  composed  the  ballad.  It  was  printed  in 
the  Tublic  Advertiser^  and  presently  convulsed  not  only 
the  court,  but  all  London.  “ The  Task,”  that  poem  upon 
which  the  reputation  of  Cowper  will  always  mainly  rest, 
was  suggested  in  somewhat  the  same  manner.  Lady 
Austen  was  fond  of  blank  verse,  and  wished  him  to 
attempt  a poem.  He  asked  for  a subject.  Oh,’’  she 
replied,  “ you  can  never  be  in  want  of  a subject  ; you 
can  write  upon  any  : write  upon  this  Sofa.”  Cowper 
laughingly  took  her  at  her  ready  word,  and,  beginning 
with  the  idea  of  a mere  trifle  in  verse,  produced  a very 
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noble  poem  in  six  books — “The  Sofa,”  “The  Time- 
piece,” “ The  Garden,”  “ The  Winter  Evening,”  “ The 
Winter  Morning  Walk,”  and  “ The  Winter  at  Noon.” 
This  typically  English  poem,  charged  with  much  fine 
sentiment  and  excellent  satire,  and  containing  striking 
pictures  of  English  rural  life,  will  always  remain  a monu- 
ment to  the  ready  suggestion  of  Lady  Austen  and  the 
genius  of  Cowper.  The  mournful  and  very  beautiful 
dirge  “ On  The  Loss  of  the  Royal  George  ” was  composed 
to  fit  an  air,  “ The  March  in  Scipio,”  which  Lady  Austen 
had  frequently  played  on  the  harpsichord.  Cowper 
looked  for  little  success  with  it.  Yet  these  stirring 
and  stately  lines  remain  to  this  hour  among  the  classics  of 
the  English  tongue. 

The  friendship  continued  all  this  winter,  and  during 
the  spring,  summer  and  autumn  of  1783.  In  October 
1783  Cowper  writes  to  his  friend  Hill  : “ I see  the  winter 
approaching  without  much  concern,  though  a passionate 
lover  of  fine  weather  and  the  pleasant  scenes  of  summer  ; 
but  the  long  evenings  have  their  comforts  too,  and  there 
is  hardly  to  be  found  upon  the  Earth,  I suppose,  so  snug 
a creature  as  an  Englishman  by  his  fireside  in  the  winter. 
1 mean,  however,  an  Englishman  that  lives  in  the 
country,  for  in  London  it  is  not  very  easy  to  avoid 
intrusion.  I have  two  ladies  to  read  to,  sometimes 
more,  but  never  less.  At  present  we  are  circumnavigating 
the  globe,  ...  I am,  however,  sadly  at  a loss  for  Cook’s 
Voyage.  Can  you  send  it.  I shall  be  glad  of  Foster’s 
too.  These  together  will  make  the  winter  pass  merrily.” 
Lady  Austen  was  certainly  at  Olney  during  part,  if  not 
the  whole,  of  the  winter  of  1783-84. 

When,  exactly,  this  curious  friendship  a trots  came  to 
an  end  is  not  clear.  Probably  it  was  in  the  spring  of 
1784.  In  July  of  that  year  Cowper  is  found  thus 
writing  to  Mr.  Unwin  : “You  are  going  to  Bristol.  A 
lady,  not  long  since  a very  near  neighbour,  is  probably 
there  ; she  was  there  very  lately.  If  you  should  chance 
to  fall  into  her  company,  remember,  if  you  please,  that 
we  found  the  connexion,  on  some  accounts  an  inconvenient 
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one  ; that  we  do  not  wish  to  renew  it ; and  conduct  your- 
self accordingly.  A character  with  which  we  spend  all 
our  time  should  be  made  on  purpose  for  us  : too  much, 
or  too  little  of  any  single  ingredient  spoils  all.  In 
the  instance  in  question,  the  dissimilitude  was  too 
great  not  to  be  felt  continually,  and  consequently  made 
our  intercourse  unpleasant.  We  have  reason  however  to 
believe  that  she  has  given  up  all  thoughts  of  a return  to 
Olney.”  So  ended  the  episode  ; the  intimacy  was  never 
again  renewed. 

How  the  rupture  came  about  has  never  yet  been  quite 
satisfactorily  explained.  One  school  of  partisans,  among 
whom  was  Hayley,  Cowper’s  first  biographer,  ascribes  it 
to  jealousy  and  a quarrel  between  the  ladies.  It  certainly 
seems  impossible  that  two  women  could  thus  exhibit  a 
great  and  affectionate  devotion  to  one  man,  without  a 
rift  in  their  friendship  appearing  sooner  or  later.  It  is 
astonishing,  indeed,  that  an  intimacy 'of  such  a nature  and 
of  so  peculiar  a closeness  should  have  endured  so  long  as 
it  did.  If  there  happened  a quarrel  between  these  ladies, 
it  was  inevitable  that  Cowper  should  take  a side.  Prob- 
ably some  of  his  first  ardour  for  Lady  Austen’s  society 
had  a little  chilled.  He  could  never  have  been  under 
any  delusions — notwithstanding  his  extreme  partiality  for 
her— concerning  his  relations  with  that  lady.  He  could 
never  marry  her,  dependent  as  he  was  for  his  living  upon 
the  kindness  of  relations.  He  was  bound  to  Mrs.  Unwin 
by  the  closest  ties  of  respect,  affection,  and  gratitude.  It 
was  inevitable,  then,  that,  the  first  fiush  of  his  tenderness 
for  Lady  Austen  having  worn  off,  he  should  take  Mrs. 
Unwin’s  side  and  adopt  her  views.  That  Cowper  had  at 
one  time  very  tender  feelings  towards  Lady  Austen  is,  I 
think,  indubitable.  He  was  a guarded,  albeit  a volu- 
minous, correspondent  ; yet  his  earlier  letters  plainly 
indicate  that  his  attachment  to  her  and  his  liking  for  her 
society  were  very  warm  and  very  real.  On  the  other 
hand  it  may  be  contended  that  Lady  Austen  herself 
began  to  tire  of  the  life  at  Olney.  Her  feelings  may 
have  been  insensibly  communicated  to  Cowper  and  Mrs. 
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Unwin,  and  have  aided  towards  that  change  of  sentiment 
which  took  place.  Southey,  Cowper’s  other  biographer, 
puts  aside  any  question  of  love  or  marriage  between  the 
parties,  and  takes  the  view  indicated  in  a well-known 
letter  written  by  Cowper  to  his  cousin  Lady  Hesketh  in 
1786 — four  years  after  the  termination  of  the  friendship. 
In  that  letter  Cowper — in  Southey’s  words — indicates 
that  Lady  Austen  “ exacted  attentions  which  it  became 
inconvenient  and  irksome  to  pay.”  Southey  is  of  opinion 
that  “ the  same  causes  which  led  to  an  interruption  of 
her  friendship  with  Cowper  finally  dissolved  it.” 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  T.  Wright,  the  poet’s  latest 
biographer,  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  Lady  Austen  was 
in  love  with  the  poet,  and,  despite  his  years,  would  have 
* married  him ; and  that  Cowper,  compelled  to  choose 
between  her  and  Mrs.  Unwin,  wrote  her  “ a very  tender 
but  resolute  letter,  in  which  he  explained  the  circum- 
stances that  forced  him  to  renounce  her  society.”  He 
states  that  Lady  Austen  in  anger  burnt  this  letter,  and 
that  thenceforth  there  was  no  further  communication 
between  them.  In  after  years  Lady  Austen  is  said  to 
have  admitted  that  a more  admirable  letter  could  not 
have  been  written.  It  seems  to  be  certain  that  from  this 
time  the  two  never  met  again,  and  that  although  Lady 
Austen  was  at  Clifton — two  miles  from  Cowper’s  resi- 
dence at  Olney — in  1786  and  1787,  there  was  no  com- 
munication between  her  and  the  poet. 

The  exact  truth  concerning  the  rupture  can  prob- 
ably never  now  be  known.  Lady  Austen’s  own  ac- 
count has,  except  in  some  passages  related  by  Hayley, 
never  been  published.  No  letters  from  her  have 
survived — a thousand  pities — or  if  they  have  survived 
they  have  never  yet  been  brought  to  light.  Even  at 
this  interval  of  a hundred  and  twenty  years  it  would 
be  deeply  interesting,  if  such  letters  could  be  recovered, 
to  trace  the  views  of  Lady  Austen  on  this  episode. 
What  became  of  her  correspondence  with  Cowper  ? Did 
he  or  his  friends  destroy  her  letters  from  the  fear  of 
raking  up  and  rekindling  the  ashes  of  an  expired 
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friendship  ? And  does  any  correspondence  with  her  own 
friends — her  sister,  Mrs.  Jones,  for  instance — remain  to 
descendants  ? 

Lady  Austen  herself  subsequently  married  a M.  de 
Tardiff,  a gentleman  of  France  and  a poet,  “ who,”  says 
Hayley,  “ has  expressed  in  many  elegant  French  verses 
his  just  and  deep  sense  of  her  accomplished  and  endearing 
character.”  She  died  in  Paris  in  1802. 


<^y  Thoughts  and  my  Second 
Thoughts 

(6)  The  Tree  of  Life 

WE  artists  have  taken  over-much  to  heart 
that  old  commandment  about  seeking  after 
the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.  Verlaine  told  me 
that  he  had  tried  to  translate  “In  Memoriam,”  but 
could  not  because  Tennyson  was  “ too  noble,  too 
Anglais,  and  when  he  should  have  been  broken-hearted 
had  many  reminiscences.”  About  that  time  I found  in 
some  English  review  an  essay  of  his  on  Shakespeare. 
“ I had  once  a fine  Shakespeare,”  he  wrote,  or  some 
such  words,  “ but  I have  it  no  longer.  1 write  from 
memory.”  One  wondered  in  what  vicissitude  he  had  parted 
with  it,  and  for  how  much,  and  an  image  of  the  man  rose 
in  the  imagination.  To  be  his  ordinary  self  as  much  as 
possible,  not  a scholar  or  even  a reader,  that  was  certainly 
his  pose  ; and  in  the  lecture  he  gave  at  Oxford  he 
insisted  “ that  the  poet  should  hide  nothing  of  himself, 
though  he  must  speak  it  all  with  “ a care  of  that 
dignity  which  should  manifest  itself,  if  not  in  the  per- 
fection of  form,  at  all  events  with  an  invisible,  insensible, 
but  effectual  endeavour  after  this  lofty  and  severe  quality, 
I was  about  to  say  this  virtue.”  It  was  this  feeling  for 
his  own  personality,  his  delight  in  singing  his  own  life, 
even  more  than  that  life  itself,  which  made  the  genera- 
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tion  I belong  to  compare  him  to  Vjllon.  It  was  not  till 
after  his  death  that  I understood  the  meaning  his  words 
should  have  had  for  me,  for  while  he  lived  I was  inter- 
ested in  nothing  but  states  of  mind,  lyrical  moments, 
intellectual  essences.  I would  not  then  have  been  as 
delighted  as  I am  now  by  that  banjo-player,  or  as  shocked 
as  I am  now  by  that  girl  whose  movements  have  grown 
abrupt,  and  whose  voice  has  grown  harsh  by  the  neglect 
of  all  but  external  activities.  I had  not  learned  what 
sweetness,  what  rhythmic  movement,  there  is  in  those 
who  have  become  the  joy  that  is  themselves.  Without 
knowing  it  I had  come  to  care  for  nothing  but  imper- 
sonal beauty.  I had  set  out  on  life  with  the  thought  of 
putting  my  very  self  into  poetry,  and  had  understood 
- this  as  a representation  of  my  own  visions  and  an  attempt 
to  cut  away  the  non-essential,  but  as  I imagined  the 
visions  outside  myself  my  imagination  became  full  of 
decorative  landscape  and  of  still  life.  I thought  of 
myself  as  something  unmoving  and  silent  living  in  the 
middle  of  my  own  mind  and  body,  a grain  of  sand  in 
Bloomsbury  or  in  Connacht  that  Satan’s  watch  fiends 
cannot  find.  Then  one  day  I understood  quite  suddenly, 
as  the  way  is,  that  I was  seeking  something  unchanging 
and  unmixed  and  always  outside  myself,  a Stone  or  an 
Elixir  that  was  always  out  of  reach,  and  that  I myself 
was  the  fleeting  thing  that  held  out  its  hand.  The  more 
I tried  to  make  my  art  deliberately  beautiful,  the  more 
did  I follow  the  opposite  of  myself,  for  deliberate  beauty 
is  like  a woman  alwavs  desiring  man’s  desire.  Presently 
I found  that  I entere  into  myself  and  pictured  myself 
and  not  some  essence  when  I was  not  seeking  beauty  at 
all,  but  merely  to  lighten  the  mind  of  some  burden  of 
love  or  bitterness  thrown  upon  it  by  the  events  of  life. 
We  are  only  permitted  to  desire  life,  and  all  the  rest 
should  be  our  complaints  or  our  praise  of  that  exacting 
mistress  who  can  awake  our  lips  into  song  with  her  kisses. 
But  we  must  not  give  her  all,  we  must  deceive  her  a 
little  at  times,  for,  as  Le  Sage  says  in  “ The  Devil  on 
Two  Sticks,”  the  false  lovers  who  do  not  become 
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melancholy  or  jealous  with  honest  passion  have  the 
happiest  mistress  and  are  rewarded  the  soonest  and  by 
the  most  beautiful.  Our  deceit  will  give  us  style, 
mastery,  that  dignity,  that  lofty  and  severe  quality 
Verlaine  spoke  of.  To  put  it  otherwise,  we  should 
ascend  out  of  common  interests,  the  thoughts  of  the 
newspapers,  of  the  market-place,  of  men  of  science,  but 
only  so  far  as  we  can  carry  the  normal,  passionate,  reasoning 
self,  the  personality  as  a whole.  We  must  find  some 
place  upon  the  Tree  of  Life  high  enough  for  the  forked 
branches  to  keep  it  safe,  and  low  enough  to  be  out  of  the 
little  wind-tossed  boughs  and  twigs,  for  the  Phoenix 
nest,  for  the  passion  that  is  exaltation  and  not  negation 
of  the  will,  for  the  wings  that  are  always  upon  fire. 

(7)  The  Traise  of  Old  Wives'  Tales 

An  art  may  become  impersonal  because  it  has  too  much 
circumstance  or  too  little,  because  the  world  is  too  little 
or  too  much  with  it,  because  it  is  too  near  the  ground  or 
too  far  up  among  the  branches.  I met  an  old  man  out 
fishing  a year  ago  who  said  to  me  “ Don  Quixote  and 
Odysseus  are  always  near  me  ” ; that  is  true  for  me  also, 
for  even  Hamlet  and  Lear  and  CEdipus  are  more  cloudy. 
No  playwright  ever  has  made  or  ever  will  make  a 
character  that  will  follow  us  out  of  the  theatre  as  Don 
Quixote  follows  us  out  of  the  book,  for  no  playwright 
can  be  wholly  episodical,  and  when  one  constructs,  bring- 
ing one’s  characters  into  complicated  relations  with  one 
another,  something  impersonal  .mes  into  the  story. 
Society,  fate,  “ tendency,”  something  not  quite  human 
begins  to  arrange  the  characters  and  to  excite  into  action 
only  so  much  of  their  humanity  as  they  find  it  necessary 
to  show  to  one  another.  The  common  heart  will  always 
love  better  the  tales  that  have  something  of  an  old  wives’ 
tale  and  that  look  upon  their  hero  from  every  side  as  if 
he  alone  were  wonderful,  as  a child  does  with  a new 
penny.  In  plays  of  a comedy  too  extravagant  to 
pliotograph  life,  or  written  in  verse, the  construction  is  of 
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a necessity  woven  out  of  naked  motives  and  passions,  but 
when  an  atmosphere  of  modern  reality  has  to  be  built 
up  as  well,  and  the  tendency,  or  fate,  or  society  has  to  be 
shown  as  it  is  about  ourselves  the  characters  grow  fainter 
and  we  have  to  read  the  book  many  times  or  see  the 
play  many  times  before  we  can  remember  them.  Even 
then  they  are  only  possible  in  a certain  drawing-room 
and  among  such  and  such  people,  and  we  must  carry  all 
that  lumber  in  our  heads.  1 thought  Tolstoi’s  War 
and  Peace  ” the  greatest  story  I had  ever  read,  and  yet  it 
has  gone  from  me  ; even  Lancelot,  ever  a shadow,  is 
more  visible  in  my  memory  than  all  its  substance. 


(8)  Ihe  Flay  of  Modern  Manners 

Of  all  artistic  forms  that  have  had  a large  share  of 
the  world’s  attention  the  worst  is  the  play  about  modern 
educated  people.  Except  where  it  is  superficial  or 
deliberately  argumentative  it  fills  one’s  soul  with  a sense 
of  commonness  as  with  dust.  It  has  one  mortal  ailment. 
It  cannot  become  impassioned,  that  is  to  say  vital,  with- 
out making  somebody  gushing  and  sentimental.  Educated 
and  well-bred  people  do  not  wear  their  hearts  upon  their 
sleeves  and  they  have  no  artistic  and  charming  language 
except  light  persiflage  and  no  powerful  language  at  ail, 
and  when  they  are  deeply  moved  they  look  silently  into 
the  fireplace.  Again  and  again  I have  watched  some  play 
of  this  sort  with  growing  curiosity  through  the  opening 
scenes.  The  minor  people  argue,  chaff  one  another,  hint 
sometimes  at  some  deeper  stream  of  life  just  as  we  do 
in  our  houses,  and  I am  content.  But  all  the  time  I 
have  been  wondering  why  the  chief  character,  the  man 
who  is  to  bear  the  burden  of  fate,  is  gushing,  sentimental 
and  quite  without  ideas.  Then  the  great  scene  comes  and 
I understand  that  he  cannot  be  well-bred  or  self-possessed 
or  intellectual,  for  if  he  were  he  would  draw  a chair  to 
the  fire  and  there  would  be  no  duologue  at  the  end  of 
the  third  act.  Ibsen  understood  the  difficulty  and  made 
all  his  characters  a little  provincial  that  they  might  not 
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put  each  other  out  of  countenance,  and  made  a leading 
article  sort  of  poetry,  phrases  about  vine  leaves  and 
harps  in  the  air  it  was  possible  to  believe  them  using  in 
their  moments  of  excitement,  and  if  the  play  needed 
more  than  that  they  could  always  do  something  stupid. 
They  could  go  out  and  hoist  a flag  as  they  do  at  the 
end  of  Little  Eyolf.  One  only  understands  that  this 
manner,  deliberately  adopted  one  doubts  not,  had  gone  into 
his  soul  and  filled  it  with  dust,  when  one  has  noticed  that 
he  could  no  longer  create  a man  of  genius.  The  happiest 
writers  are  those  that,  knowing  this  form  of  play  is  slight 
and  passing,  keep  to  the  surface,  never  showing  anything 
but  the  arguments  and  the  persiflage  of  daily  observation, 
or  now  and  then,  instead  of  the  expression  of  passion,  a 
stage  picture,  a man  holding  a woman’s  hand  or  sitting 
with  his  head  in  his  hands  in  dim  light  by  the  red  glow 
of  a fire.  It  was  certainly  an  understanding  of  the 
slightness  of  the  form,  of  its  incapacity  for  the  expression 
of  the  deeper  sorts  of  passion,  that  made  the  French 
invent  the  play  with  a thesis,  for  where  there  is  a thesis 
people  can  grow  hot  in  argument,  almost  the  only  kind 
of  passion  that  displays  itself  in  our  daily  life.  The  novel 
of  contemporary  educated  life  is  upon  the  other  hand  a 
permanent  form  because  having  the  power  of  psycho- 
logical description  it  can  follow  the  thought  of  a man 
who  is  looking  into  the  grate. 


(9)  Has  the  Drama  of  Contemporary  Life  a Root 
of  its  Own? 

In  watching  a play  about  modern  educated  people  with 
its  meagre  language  and  its  action  crushed  into  the 
narrow  limits  of  possibility  I have  found  myself  con- 
stantly saying  : “ Maybe  it  has  its  power  to  move,  slight 
as  that  is,  from  being  able  to  suggest  fundamental 
contrasts  and  passions  which  romantic  and  poetical 
literature  have  shown  to  be  beautiful.”  A man  facing 
his  enemies  alone  in  a quarrel  over  the  purity  of  the 
water  in  a Norwegian  Spa  and  using  no  language  but 
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that  of  the  newspapers  can  call  up  into  our  minds,  let  us 
say,  the  passion  of  Coriolanus.  The  lovers  and  fighters 
of  old  imaginative  literature  are  more  vivid  experiences 
in  the  soul  than  anything  but  one’s  own  ruling  passion 
that  is  itself  riddled  by  their  thought  as  by  lightning, 
and  even  two  dumb  figures  on  the  roads  can  call  up  all 
that  glory.  Put  the  man  who  has  no  knowledge  of 
literature  before  a play  of  this  kind  and  he  will  say  as  he 
has  said  in  some  form  or  other  in  every  age  at  the  first 
shock  of  naturalism,  “ What  has  brought  me  out  to  hear 
nothing  but  the  words  we  use  at  home  when  we  are 
talking  of  the  rates  ? ” And  he  will  prefer  to  it  any 
play  where  there  is  visible  beauty  or  mirth,  where  life  is 
exciting,  at  high  tide  as  it  were.  It  is  not  his  fault  that 
he  will  prefer  in  all  likelihood  a worse  play  although  its 
kind  may  be  greater,  for  we  have  been  following  the  lure 
of  science  for  generations  and  forgotten  him  and  his.  I 
come  always  back  to  this  thought.  There  is  something 
of  an  old  wives’  tale  in  fine  literature.  The  makers  of 
it  are  like  an  old  peasant  telling  stories  of  the  great 
famine  or  the  hangings  of  ’98  or  his  own  memories.  He 
has  felt  something  in  the  depth  of  his  mind  and  he  wants 
to  make  it  as  visible  and  powerful  to  our  senses  as 
possible.  He  will  use  the  most  extravagant  words  or 
illustrations,  if  they  suit  his  purpose.  Or  he  will  invent 
a wild  parable  and  the  more  his  mind  is  on  fire  or  the 
more  creative  it  is  the  less  will  he  look  at  the  outer 
world  or  value  it  for  its  own  sake.  It  gives  him 
metaphors  and  examples  and  that  is  all.  He  is  even  a 
little  scornful  of  it,  for  it  seems  to  him  while  the  fit  is 
on  that  the  fire  has  gone  out  of  it  and  left  it  but  white 
ashes.  I cannot  explain  it,  but  I am  certain  that  every 
high  thing  was  invented  in  this  way,  between  sleeping 
and  waking,  as  it  were,  and  that  peering  and  peeping 
persons  are  but  hawkers  of  stolen  goods.  How  else 
could  their  noses  have  grown  so  ravenous  or  their  eyes 
so  sharp  F 
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(10)  Why  the  Blind  Man  was  made  a Poet 

A description  in  the  Iliad  or  the  Odyssey,  unlike  one 
in  the  ^neid  or  in  most  modern  writers,  is  the  swift  and 
natural  observation  of  a man  as  he  is  shaped  by  life.  It 
is  a refinement  of  the  primary  hungers  and  has  the  least 
possible  of  what  is  merely  scholarly  or  exceptional.  It  is, 
above  all,  never  too  observant,  too  professional,  and  when 
the  book  is  closed  we  have  had  our  energies  enriched,  for 
we  have  been  in  the  mid-current.  We  have  never  seen 
anything  Odysseus  could  not  have  seen  while  his  thought 
was  of  the  Cyclops,  or  Achilles  when  Briseis  moved  him 
to  desire.  In  the  art  of  the  greatest  periods  there  is 
something  careless  and  sudden  in  all  habitual  moods 
though  not  in  their  expression,  because  these  moods 
are  a conflagration  of  all  the  energies  of  active  life.  In 
primitive  times  the  blind  man  became  a poet  as  he 
becomes  a fiddler  in  our  villages,  because  he  had  to  be 
driven  out  of  activities  all  his  nature  cried  for,  before  he 
could  be  contented  with  the  praise  of  life.  And  often 
it  is  Villon  or  Verlaine  with  impediments  plain  to  all,  who 
sings  of  life  with  the  ancient  simplicity.  Poets  of  coming 
days  when  once  more  it  will  be  possible  to  write  as  in  the 
great  epochs  will  recognise  that  their  sacrifice  shall  be  to 
refuse  what  blindness  and  evil  name,  or  imprisonment  at 
the  outsetting,  denied  to  men  who  missed  thereby  the 
sting  of  a deliberate  refusal.  The  poets  of  the  ages  of 
silver  need  no  refusal  of  life,  the  dome  of  many-coloured 
glass  is  already  shattered  while  they  live.  They  look  at 
life  deliberately  and  as  if  from  beyond  life,  and  the  greatest 
of  them  need  suffer  nothing  but  the  sadness  that  the 
saints  have  known.  This  is  their  aim,  and  their  tempta- 
tion is  not  a passionate  activity,  but  the  approval  of  their 
fellows,  which  comes  to  them  in  full  abundance  only  when 
they  delight  in  the  general  thoughts  that  hold  together  a 
cultivated  middle-class,  where  the  irresponsibilities  of 
position  and  poverty  are  lacking  ; the  things  that  are 
more  excellent  among  educated  men  who  have  political 
preoccupations,  Augustus  Caesar’s  affability,  all  that 
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impersonal  fecundity  which  muddies  the  intelieetual  pas- 
sions. Ben  Jonson  says  in  the  Poetaster,  that  even  the  best 
of  men  without  Promethean  fire  is  but  a hollow  statue,  and 
a studious  man  will  commonly  forget  after  some  forty 
winters  that  of  a certainty  Promethean  fire  will  burn 
somebody’s  fir^gers.  It  may  happen  that  poets  will  be 
made  more  often  by  their  sins  than  by  their  virtues,  for 
general  praise  is  unlucky,  as  the  villages  know,  and  not 
merely  as  I imagine — for  I am  superstitious  about  these 
things — because  the  praise  of  all  but  an  equal  enslaves 
and  adds  a pound  to  the  ball  at  the  ankle  with  every 
compliment. 

All  energy  that  comes  from  the  whole  man  is  as  irregular 
as  the  lightning,  for  the  communicable  and  foreca^able 
- and  discoverable  is  a part  only,  a hungry  chicken  under  the 
breast  of  the  pelican,  and  the  test  of  poetry  is  not  in 
reason  but  in  a delight  not  different  from  the  delight  that 
comes  to  a man  at  the  first  coming  of  love  into  the  heart.  I 
knew  an  old  man  who  had  spent  his  whole  life  cutting  hazel 
and  privet  from  the  paths,  and  in  some  seventy  years  he 
had  observed  little  but  had  many  imaginations.  He  had 
never  seen  like  a naturalist,  never  seen  things  as  they  are^ 
for  his  habitual  mood  had  been  that  of  a man  stirred  in 
his  affairs  ; and  Shakespeare,  Tintoretto,  though  the  times 
were  running  out  when  Tintoretto  painted,  nearly  all  the 
great  men  of  the  renaissance,  looked  at  the  world  with 
eyes  like  his.  Their  minds  were  never  quiescent,  never 
as  it  were  in  a mood  for  scientific  observation,  always  an 
exaltation,  never — to  use  known  words — founded  upon  an 
elimination  of  the  personal  factor  ; and  their  attention  and 
the  attention  of  those  they  worked  for  dwelt  constantly 
with  what  is  present  to  the  mind  in  exaltation.  I am 
too  modern  fully  to  enjoy  Tintoretto’s  creation  of 
Milky  Way^  I cannot  fix  my  thoughts  upon  that  glowing 
and  palpitating  flesh  intently  enough  to  forget,  as  1 can 
the  make-believe  of  a fairy  tale,  that  heavy  drapery 
hanging  from  a cloud,  though  I find  my  pleasure  in  King 
Lear  heightened  by  the  make-believe  that  comes  upon  it 
all  when  the  fool  says:  “This  prophecy  Merlin  shall 
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make,  for  I live  before  his  time  : ” — and  I always  find  it 
quite  natural,  so  little  does  logic  in  the  mere  circumstance 
matter  in  the  finest  art,  that  Richard’s  and  Richmond’s 
tents  should  be  side  by  side.  I saw  with  delight  the 
“ Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle  ” when  Mr.  Carr  revived 
it,  and  found  it  none  the  worse  because  the  apprentice 
acted  a whole  play  upon  the  spur  of  the  moment  and 
without  committing  a line  to  heart.  When  Ben  Jonson’s 
“ Epicoene”  rammed  a century  of  laughter  into  the  two  hours* 
traffic,  I found  with  amazement  that  almost  every  journalist 
had  put  logic  on  the  seat,  where  our  lady  imagination 
should  pronounce  that  unjust  and  favouring  sentence 
her  woman’s  heart  is  ever  plotting,  and  had  felt  bound  to 
cherish  none  but  reasonable  sympathies  and  to  resent 
the  baiting  of  that  grotesque  old  man.  I have  been 
looking  over  a book  of  engravings  made  in  the  eighteenth 
century  from  those  wall-pictures  of  Herculaneum  and 
Pompeii  that  were,  it  seems,  the  work  of  journeymen 
copying  from  finer  paintings,  for  the  composition  is  always 
too  good  for  the  execution.  I find  in  great  numbers  an 
indifference  to  obvious  logic,  to  all  that  the  eye  sees  at 
common  moments.  Perseus  shows  Andromeda  the  death 
she  lived  by  in  a pool,  and  though  the  lovers  are  care- 
fully drawn  the  reflection  is  upside  down  that  we  may  see 
it  the  better.  There  is  hardly  an  old  master  who  has 
not  made  known  to  us  in  some  like  way  how  little  he 
cares  for  what  every  fool  can  see  and  every  knave  can 
praise.  The  men  who  imagined  the  arts  were  not  less 
superstitious  in  religion,  understanding  the  spiritual  re- 
lations, but  not  the  mechanical,  and  finding  nothing  that 
need  strain  the  throat  in  those  gnats  the  floods  of  Noah 
and  Deucalion,  and  in  Joshua’s  moon  at  Ascalon. 
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IV — "Their  ^Makers 

During  the  six  centuries  of  Saxon  dominion  great 
changes,  inaugurated  by  the  destruction  of 
towns,  took  place  in  the  domestic  habits  of  the 
English.  The  interests  of  the  new  settlers  being  chiefly 
in  agriculture,  even  craftsmen  such  as  the  shoe-wrights 
(who,  as  shown  in  my  first  paper,  were  the  makers  of 
leather  vessels)  worked  in  the  fields  during  the  spring  and 
summer.  Leather  and  wooden  vessels  could  be  made 
under  such  conditions  in  the  homes  of  individual  workers  ; 
but  pottery  and  glass,  even  of  a primitive  character,  would 
doubtless  require  a greater  degree  of  systematic  co-oper- 
ation, and  as  time  went  on  the  making  of  such  wares 
declined. 

As  towns  were  rebuilt  and  skilled  workers  became 
concentrated  in  them,  the  crafts  would  tend  to  become 
more  subdivided,  and  it  is  probable  that  before  the 
Norman  Conquest  the  shoe-wright  had  ceased  to  make  so 
many  diiferent  kinds  of  leather  wares  as  are  indicated  in  a 
passage  of  Archbishop  .^Ifric’s  Colloquy.^  But  even  as 
late  as  1272,  the  organisation  of  the  London  shoe-makers 
— the  Cordwainers  Company — included  several  other 
industries  connected  with  leather.  This  is  shown  by  a 
set  of  ordinances  made  in  that  year  which  exists  at  the 
Guildhall,  and  is  the  earliest  known  document  of  that 
Company.^  It  is  in  Latin  and  is  rather  obscurely  worded 
but  was  evidently  intended  to  define  the  rights  and  regula- 
tions of  the  different  leather-workers  mentioned  in  it,  and 
their  relation  to  one  another. 

Early  in  the  fourteenth  century  each  of  the  chief 
leather-working  crafts  had  a guild  of  its  own  and  one  of 
these  was  the  fraternity  of  Bottle-makers,  or,  as  they  were 
then  called,  Botellars.  A mass  of  interesting  detail 
relating  to  the  ancient  industries  of  the  City  exists  in  the 

1 Quoted  in  Article  I.,  May  1906. 

2 “ Liber  Horn.”  fol.  339b. 
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Guildhall,  and  repeated  searches  there  led  me  to  a series 
of  manuscripts  relating  to  their  guild,  which  was  the 
organisation  of  the  makers  of  leather  drinking-vessels. 

The  earliest  of  these  documents,  containing  their  Ordi- 
nances made  in  the  fourteenth  century,  I am  able,  by 
permission  of  the  Court  of  Common  Council,  to  give  in 


facsimile.  In  London  it  seems  that  the  making  of  these 
vessels  had  been  important  enough  to  be  organised  from 
very  early  times,  the  document  averring  in  1373  that 
“ the  mystery  had  been  well  and  in  order  made  from  the 
time  whereof  memory  does  not  run  to  the  contrary  ; 
and  though  this  was  a stock  phrase,  it  indicates  that  the 
fraternity  had  been  long  in  existence. 

The  Ordinances  are  the  earliest  record  of  the  bottle- 
makers  as  a community,  and  set  forth  in  Latin  how  their 
honest  men  appeared  before  the  Court  of  Aldermen  and 
presented  a Bill,  which  is  given  in  the  French  language, 
and  requests  that  certain  stringent  regulations  for  the 
conduct  of  their  industry  shall  be  enforced.  The  con- 
cluding paragraph  in  Latin  states  that  the  request  was 
granted,  and  that  the  Court  decided  in  addition  that 
every  bottle-maker  should  put  his  mark  on  the  vessels  he 
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made  so  that  they  might  be  identified.  The  wording  of 
this  passage,  “ botellis  et  aliis  vasis  de  corio,”  is  important, 
as  it  shows  that  the  bottle-makers  made  various  kinds  of 
leather  vessels,  and  I have  found  plenty  of  confirmation 
of  this  in  other  documents,  at  the  Record  Office  and  else- 
where, in  which  pots  and  bougets  of  leather  were  bought 
of  these  craftsmen  or  taken  to  them  to  be  repaired. 

The  “ Botillars  ” fraternity  is  again  mentioned  in  the 
Guildhall  records  a few  years  later,  when  William  Karlille 
and  Thomas  Tyrold  were  sworn  as  masters,^  and  the  same 
two  craftsmen  represented  it  in  1378  at  a trial  which  is 
recorded  in  a Latin  document.^  It  appears  that  an  over- 
seer of  the  Cordwainers  brought  before  the  Mayor  and 
Aldermen  forty-seven  tanned  hides  taken  from  Nicholas 
- Burle,  a tanner,  all  of  which  were  raw  and  false  and 
forfeitable,  which  Nicholas  averred  that  he  bought  the 
hides  at  the  town  of  Rothwell  and  brought  them  to 
London  to  sell  to  saddlers,  girdlers,  bottle-makers,  and 
other  mysteries,  for  which  they  might  very  well  serve. 
But  the  Cordwainers  said  that  they  were  altogether  false 
and  fit  for  no  trade,  and  asked  that  they  should  be 
forfeited.  And  the  said  Nicholas  put  himself  as  to  the 
same  on  the  oath  of  the  girdlers,  ‘‘  botelmakeres,”  tanners, 
curriers,  and  cordwainers,  and  the  overseer  did  the  same. 
The  verdict  was  against  the  hides  and  they  were  forfeited 
to  the  Commonalty.^ 

Up  till  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  there  is  evidence 
that  the  leather  vessel  makers’  craft  was  important  and 
flourishing.  Direct  evidence  ot  their  use  before  the 
fifteenth  century  is  not  very  abundant,  but  this  partly 
arises  from  their  very  commonness.  Bottles  as  a rule 
being  of  leather,  the  material  was  nearly  always  taken  for 
granted.  Their  makers  are  always  spoken  of  as  botiJlers 
or  bottle-makers,  never  as  leather  bottle-makers,  and  it  is 
only  by  casual  references  that  they  are  proved  to  be  such. 
They  are  more  easily  identified  in  later  times  when  bottles 


1 Letter  Book  H.,  fol.  61. 

2 Letter  Book  H.,  fol.  88. 

^ A translation  appears  in  Riley,  1868,  p.  420. 
ccci — 2110 — October ’06  2 a 
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of  Other  kinds  had  become  more  numerous  and  materials 
are  more  often  specified. 

As  in  the  course  of  time  mechanical  ingenuity  grew, 
and  a greater  knowledge  of  the  industrial  work  of  other 
lands,  bottles  of  metal  came  into  use  and  pots  of  tin  and 
pewter  were  more  common.  This  had  important  effects 
on  the  makers  of  more  archaic  vessels  of  horn  and  leather, 
and  even  as  early  as  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  these 
effects  had  become  marked,  as  is  shown  by  another  docu- 


ment at  the  Guildhall,  dated  March  5,  1476.  It  is  therein 
stated  that  the  two  crafts  of  homers  and  “ bottilmakers  ” 
had  been  so  distressed  and  impoverished  that  they  were  no 
longer  able  to  bear  the  expense  of  two  separate  organisa- 
tions. For  this  reason  and  also  because  divers  members 
of  the  craft  of  homers  practised  also  the  “ fete  ” of 
bottle-making,  they  prayed  the  Court  of  Aldermen  to 
grant  and  establish  that  thenceforth  the  persons  of  both 
the  crafts  might  be  as  brethren  and  join  together  in  all 
things  concerning  the  regulation  of  the  two  industries, 
as  well  as  in  all  matters  relating  to  their  responsibilities 
towards  the  City  or  the  king.  The  document  is  in  English 
and  is  entered  in  one  of  the  paper  volumes,  called  at  the 
Guildhall  “ Journals,'*  but  it  is  also  engrossed  on  parch- 
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merit  in  one  of  the  Letter  Books, ^ with  a statement  at 
the  beginning  in  Latin  that  the  petition  had  been  delivered 
and  another  at  the  end  also  in  Latin  to  record  that  it  had 
been  granted. 

This  document  completely  explains  the  causes  of  the 
connection  between  the  Horners*  and  the  Bottlemakers’ 
Guilds,  a union  which,  though  suggested  by  the  fact 
that  the  shield  of  the  Horners’  Company  still  bears  three 
leather  bottles  sable  (their  arms  being  argent,  on  a 
chevron  sable,  three  bugle-horns  stringed  of  the  first, 
between  as  many  leather  bottles  of  the  second)  has  not 
hitherto  been  demonstrated.  A passage  in  Stowe  in  his 
1633  edition  says  they  were  “two  distinct  Companies 
combined  in  one,”  but  that  is  all.  No  trace  of  the  union 
- occurs  in  the  existing  records  of  the  Worshipful  Company 
of  Horners,  or  in  the  small  history  of  the  Horners’  Com- 
pany by  Mr.  W.  H.  Compton.  Mr.  W.  C.  Hazlitt,  in 
his  book  on  the  London  Livery  Companies,  says  : 

Although  the  armorial  bearings  of  the  Horners  explicitly  testify  to 
the  amalgamation  with  them  of  the  at  least  equally  ancient  Gild  of 
Bottlers,  the  latter  are  not  freely  recognised  as  connected  with  them. 
But,  whether  or  not,  such  was  unquestionably  the  fact  long  prior  to 
the  charter  of  1638. 

As  the  only  evidence  on  the  interesting  problem  this 
document  is  of  considerable  importance. 

Though  the  amalgamation  of  the  two  companies  enabled 
them  to  hold  their  own  for  a considerable  time,  the  drift 
of  events  was  too  much  for  them.  Their  wares  were 
evidently  being  superseded,  for  in  1562,  less  than  a 
century  after  the  union,  poverty  had  again  overtaken 
them  and  they  were  appealing  to  the  Court  of  Aldermen 
for  relief  from  the  pressure  of  taxes.  One  of  the  volumes 
of  MSS.  at  the  Guildhall,  called  “ Repertories,”  contains 
the  following  entry  written  on  October  8 in  the  fourth 
year  of  Elizabeth  : 

Itm  the  peticon  of  the  Bottle  makers  & Horners  red  & the  con- 
tents of  the  same  plainly  declaring  their  small  nuber  and  tho  pou’ty 


^ Letter  Book  L.,  fol.  116. 
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they  ftowe  be  of,  charetably  con^derid  by  the  Court  it  was  graunted  & 
agreed  by  the  same  y*  they  from  hensfurth  shall  be  considerid  & esid 
of  the  taxe  and  charge  that  they  & their  predecessors  haue  hereto- 
fore vsually  byn  chargid  with'll,  bothe  in  the  nuber  of  men  to  be  sette 
furthe  & furnished  for  the  queues  Mat^®®  s’uice  & also  in  the  coon  pay- 
m^tes  loones  & other  chargs  hereafter  to  be  taxed  and  apointed  to  be 
made  & borne  for  the  c5on  affaires  of  the  Cite  by  the  Citizens  of  the 
same.^ 

So  far  tLei*e  is  nothing  to  show  that  the  Bottlemakers 
and  Horners  were  not  equally  unfortunate,  but  two  years 
later  a document  occurs  among  the  records  which  proves 
that  the  former  craft  was  decaying  the  more  rapidly  of 
the  two. 

It  seems  that  the  Horners  had  become  desirous  of 
shaking  off  the  connection  with  the  Bottlemen,  and  the 
reasons  they  give  show  a bad  state  of  things  among  the 
latter.  The  manuscript,  dated  November  14  in  the  sixth 
year  of  Elizabeth  (1564),  is  as  follows  : 

Item  after  the  readynge  of  the  supplica’con  of  the  companye  of  the 
Horners  that  they  myght  clerely  be  Severyd  & dyschargid  from  the 
companye  of  the  bottelmakers  & remayne  & be  sole  companye  of 
themselfes.  Yt  was  agreyd  that  forasmuche  as  the  nomber  of  those 
p’sons  that  nsyd  of  late  to  make  bottells  and  were  of  late  yeres  unytd 
unto  them  the  said  Horners  are  nowe  by  deathe  & otherwyse  sore 
wastyd  & decayed  y^  yf  they  the  said  Horners  can  espye  eny  honest 
|5’§ons  beyng  forreyns  skilfull  in  the  makynge  of  bottells  w<^^  wytbe 
contentyd  to  be  free  of  their  said  company  y^  they  shalbe  favorably 
reeyvyd  into  y®  said  fredome  in  their  said  company  to  the  intente  to 
augment  & increase  the  same.^ 

While  it  is  certain  from  these  documents  that  there 
must  have  been  a great  decline  in  the  leather  vessel 
industry,  there  is  such  constant  evidence  of  the  use  of 
these  vessels  throughout  the  seventeenth  century  that  a 
collapse  so  complete  before  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  seems 
surprising*  But  it  should  be  noted  that  there  were  other 
organisations  which  contained  makers  of  leather  pots  and 
bottles.  In  the  year  1517  the  London  Company  of 
Pourh-makers  combined  with  the  Leather-sellers  and  in 
the  Ordinances  which  authorised  this  combination  the 

1 Repertory  15,  fol.  129b. 

2 Ibid.  fol.  393. 
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Pouch-makers  are  shown  to  have  had  power  of  search,  not 
only  over  the 

belowes,  lanternes,  sconces,  all  maner  baggys,  powches,  malys,  bowgetted 
bowe  cases,  cloth  sakkes,  barehides  for  covering  of  chariettes, 

but  also  over 

bottelles,  pottes,  standardes,  gardeviaunces,  covered  & made  of  leather, 
wheresoever  such  may  be  found. 

This  would  not  necessarily  have  meant  that  the  Pouch- 
makers  actually  made  bottles  and  jacks,  but  a seventeenth- 
century  volume  of  Ordinances  in  the  records  of  the 
Leathersellers’  Company,  after  reciting  the  list  of  wares 
just  quoted  as  having  been  made  by  the  Pouch-makers  at 
the  time  of  the  union  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  goes 
- on  to  say  : 

The  said  last  Fellowship  [the  Leathersellers]  do  now  most  use  & 
exercise  making  of  coaches,  carroches,  waggons,  litters,  trunks,  buckets, 
bottles,  bags,  hawkeshoods,  jesses,  & the  like. 

It  is  therefore  evident  that  the  decay  of  the  Bottle- 
makers  as  an  exclusive  craft  did  not  necessarily  mean  that 
the  industry  was  becoming  extinct,  as  it  was  being 
practised  by  members  of  other  companies.  This 
probably  explains  the  fact  that  the  Court  of  Aldermen 
thought  there  might  be  persons  who  were  foreigners 
(that  is,  not  free  of  their  company)  who  were  skilful  in 
making  bottles,  and  could  be  induced  to  join  the  Horners. 
It  is  however  certain  that  the  craft  had  greatly  declined 
and  in  York  also,  the  only  other  place  at  which  there 
seems  to  have  been  a guild  of  Bottlemakers,  the  same 
tendency  is  only  too  apparent  during  the  same  century. 

Bottles  seem  to  have  been  in  ancient  times,  as  they  are 
still,  the  most  numerous  kind  of  leather  vessels  and  gave 
to  the  industry  the  name  it  bore  for  centuries.  The 
earliest  mention  of  the  craft  that  I am  acquainted  with  is 
the  entry  in  the  Freemen’s  Roll  of  York  in  1331,  of 
Henricus  de  Lyncoln,  as  a “ botoler,”  and  the  next  in 
1334,  when  Adam  de  Schadwell  was  admitted  as  a 
‘‘  botteler.” 

Earlier  instances  of  bottelers  occur  in  old  records,  but 
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as  they  are  generally  taken  to  have  been  butlers,  I do  not 
claim  them  as  bottlemakers,  though  1 have  no  doubt  that 
is  what  they  often  were.  In  this  Roll  the  word  occurs 
in  the  sense  of  bottlemaker  down  to  the  reign  of 
Edward  IV.,  when  it  is  used  to  describe  the  occupation  of 
William  Myn,  who  is  in  a later  entry  described  as  a 
‘‘  bottelmaker.”  The  last  of  these  craftsmen  to  be 
admitted  to  the  freedom  was  in  1588,  and  the  last 
mention  of  them  in  the  Roll  is  1605. 

In  London  they  continued  to  decline  in  numbers,  and 
in  the  ninth  year  of  Elizabeth  the  Horners  petitioned  to 
have  the  name  of  the  company  altered  and  all  trace  of  the 
Bottlemakers  eliminated,  giving  as  their  reason : 

that  all  the  p’sons  of  the  sayde  fellowshippe  that  were  skylled  in  bottel- 
makinge  & were  wont  to  use  & exercyse  the  same  arte  are  nowe  utterly 
decayed  and  deade,  savinge  onely  one. 

No  further  record  seems  to  exist  of  the  London  Bottle- 
makers — though  the  company  under  its  new  name 
has  had  a continuous  existence  down  to  the  present 
day — either  at  the  Guildhall  or  in  the  custody  of 
the  Horners’  Company.  In  the  coats  of  arms  of  the 
London  companies,  the  three  sable  bottles  remain 
on  their  shield  ; in  R.  Wallis’s  “ London  Armoury,” 
1677,  the  arms  are  said  to  be  those  of  the  “Bottle- 
makers and  Horners  ” ; and  in  Seale’s  map  of  Middle- 
sex, about  1750,  they  are  spoken  of  as  “Horners  and 
Bottlemen.” 

In  the  London  Gazette  in  1711  is  a Customs  Notice 
which  mentions  Bottlemakers  in  a list  of  “ Sadlers, 
Trunk-makers,”  etc.,  who  would  be  likely  to  possess 
stocks  of  leather,  on  which  material  a new  duty  had  been 
laid,  and  this  is  the  last  trace  of  the  industry  as  a separate 
trade  that  I have  found. 

Probably  the  latest  mention  of  the  making  of  leather 
bottles  is  contained  in  “ A Tour  in  the  Midland  Counties 
of  England,”  performed  in  the  summer  of  1772,  which 
says  : “ Northamptonshire  has  a manufacture  of  shoes, 
boots,  leathern  bottles,  etc.”  This  article  was  contributed 
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by  Thomas  De  Quincey’s  father  to  the  Gentleman’s 
Magazine  in  1774,  vol.  xliv.  p.  412. 

In  the  few  places  in  which  he  existed,  the  wares  of  the 
botteller  would  naturally  be  bought  from  the  maker 
himself.  The  Englishman  of  the  Middle  Ages  strove 
always  to  buy  his  goods  at  first  hand.  As  a rule  when 
the  place  of  their  purchase  is  recorded,  mediaeval  leather 
vessels  are  found  to  have  been  bought  in  London.  A 
fifteenth -century  Prior  of  Worcester,  in  a diary  pre- 
served in  Worcester  Cathedral,  notes  the  buying  of  two 
bottles  of  leather  in  London  ; and  the  fact  that  he  and 
the  Bursar  of  Winchester  College  found  it  worth  while 
to  buy  bottles  and  pots  of  leather  in  London,  points,  as 
do  many  other  indications,  to  the  industry  being  to  a 
- great  extent  centralised  in  the  metropolis.  In  spite  of 
the  flourishing  industry  at  York  in  the  fifteenth  century 
the  monks  of  Durham  paid  in  1495  **  decern  amphoris 
corriis  empt  apud  Lundon  et  pro  cariagio  Their 

account-rolls  for  1397  contain  an  item  of  3J.  3^.  paid  for 
leathern  stoups  to  Jacobus  Boteler,  whose  name  shows 
that  he  had  probably  made  them,  but  usually,  when 
leather  vessels  were  bought  in  the  provinces,  they  came 
from  the  stores  of  general  dealers. 

They  were  often  purchased  at  fairs.  Winchester  College 
in  1570  gave  Ss.  for  three  jacks  at  Magdalen  Fair,  and 
Lord  North  of  Kirtling  bought  “ a Jacke,  six  pails  and  a 
kettle  at  Sturbridg  Faier.”  Till  after  1600  no  such 
vessels  seem  to  have  been  bought  of  cordwainers,  but  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  same  century  and  the  whole  of  the 
eighteenth  century  the  manuscripts  of  the  Cordwainers’ 
Company  of  Oxford,  now  in  private  possession,  show  that 
the  blackjacks  belonging  to  the  fraternity  were  purchased 
from  or  were  presented  by  people  whose  names  also  occur 
as  members  ; moreover,  that  members  were  paid  for 
repairing  the  jacks,  and  that  when,  at  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  they  were  all  sold,  the  purchasers  of 
them  were  members  too.  This  makes  it  seem  probable 
that  the  black  jacks  of  those  times  were  made  by  cord- 
^ Surtees  Soc.,  vol.  103,  p.  653. 
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wainers.  At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century 
jacks  were  still  in  use  at  Winchester  College  ; these  had 
been  made  by  the  College  shoemaker. 


Idleness 

My  cat,  as  soon  as  I sit  down  to  write  one  of  these 
papers,  mounts  the  table  and  curls  himself  up 
in  front  of  me,  for  no  other  purpose  that  I can 
imagine,  than  to  act,  or  to  doze,  an  example  to  me.  The 
ant,  the  bee,  the  beaver,  are  but  animals  chosen  by  the 
malice  of  the  moralist  who  gloats  over  other  men  hard  at 
work  : they  don’t  obtrude  themselves.  My  cat  on  the 
other  hand  plants  himself  under  my  nose,  and  shows  me 
how  to  go  to  sleep,  deliberately  : indeed,  he  is  the  last 
animal  to  be  urge’d  by  those  blind  forces  which  govern 
the  uniform  motions  of  ants  and  bees  ; I can  foretell 
none  of  his  actions  or  states,  but  this  of  sleeping  while  I 
work.  He  has  succeeded  in  making  me  put  questions  to 
myself.  Why  do  I write  this  essay  ? I lift  the  cat  to  go 
through  the  form  of  answering  him.  “ It  is  vanity,  greed 
and  idleness  brings  me  to  this  table,  especially  the  last. 
‘ Satan  finds  some  mischief  still  for  idle  hands  to  do.’  ” 
He  only,  I think,  regards  me  as  a most  disagreeable  man, 
not  for  shouting  truth  at  him,  but  for  disturbing  his 
repose  ; and  so  goes  to  sleep  again  on  the  hard  oak  table 
with  its  thin  covering  of  green  baize. 

This  idleness  is  a great  force.  It  makes  me  didactic, 
and  exhort  every  one  to  work  ; it  has  turn’d  me  into  a 
politician.  I have  become  a party  in  the  State  ; neither  a 
Free  Trader  nor  a Fair  Trader,  but  a No  Trader.  I 
should  like  the  opinion  of  the  City  to  become  a secondary 
matter ; I persuade  Englishmen  not  to  become  Jews  with 
an  aversion  to  digging,  nor  Phoenician  carriers  for  all  the 
world.  I long  to  see  them  making  trees  grow,  and  wheat 
for  their  own  loaves,  and  coats  for  their  own  backs.  I 
intend  though  to  offer  Mr.  Chamberlain  an  alliance  with 
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myself.  If  he’ll  find  land  for  everybody  who  wants  it, 
my  party  will  go  with  him  against  the  cheap  and  nasty  ; 
he  may  tax  what  he  likes.  But  alas  ! I shall  find  him 
as  inarticulate  as  my  cat  ; he  doesn’t  know  how  great  a 
politician  1 am  ; and  I shall  relapse  into  delicious  lassitude. 
No  ! he’ll  never  give  me  office  and  create  me  Duke  of 
Do-Nothing  ; plain  honest  Mr.  Do-Nothing  is  to  be  my 
title. 

Idleness  is  delightful  : let  alone  the  spectator’s  pleasure 
at  watching  men  at  work  and  play,  content  and  discon- 
tent, swearing,  laughing,  mounting,  falling,  dealing  with 
iron  in  an  iron  manner,  or  falling  into  ladies’  laps  ; that 
watching  for  which  most  men  would  rightly  have  the 
spectator  hang’d  ; beside,  I say,  this  pleasure  that  idleness 
- gives,  it  drives  the  idler,  tired  of  his  idleness,  to  the  very 
task  he  likes  best.  Any  unprofitable  work  will  do  ; he 
may  carve  cherry-stones,  or,  if  he  has  a modern  mind, 
edit  Phineas  Fletcher,  or  go  a-fishing ; and  leave  off 
when  he  is  tire’d.  It  is  true  that,  as  Lord  Chesterfield 
wrote,  “ the  ignorant  and  weak  only  are  idle.”  But  so 
many  men  are  ignorant  and  weak.  And  what  would 
some  great  mechanical  engineer  of  the  present  day,  some 
successful  extractor  of  iron  from  poor  magnetic  ore,  some 
exact  navigator  of  the  air,  what  would  he  say  about  the 
man  who  pass’d  a great  part  of  his  life  in  editing  Lord 
Chesterfield  ^ He  might  call  him  an  idle  man,  engage’d 
in  doing  something  of  no  moment  to  his  time,  or  a 
minister  to  idle  tastes.  Mr.  Editor  then  no  doubt  would 
curse  the  invention  of  motor-buses,  the  increase  of  iron, 
and  the  wearisome  amelioration  of  balloons  to  no  good 
purpose.  Idle  tasks  all  I 

Let  them  both  sit  in  the  sun  and  laugh  at  their  old 
doings  : they  won’t  be  much  greater  fools,  much  more 
weak,  much  more  ignorant.  When  night  comes  on, 
they  need  not  trouble  themselves  to  wonder  at  the  Milky 
Way  ; for  have  they  not  each  ten  thousand  Milky  Ways 
in  one  little  finger  ^ As  they  rise  from  the  sunny  bank 
they  take  their  constellations  with  them,  and  clothe’d  in 
pyjamas  by  attentive  Jennies,  “ sleep  very  sound.”  If 
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they  are  reproach'd  for  their  singularity  let  them  answer 
that  Nature  does  nothing  in  vain,  that  here  they  are,  like 
my  cat,  to  be  a dumb  sermon  to  a too  busy  age ; and, 
after  that,  they’ll  set  themselves  to  work  again. 

See  too  how  this  delicious  idleness  is  the  mother  of 
invention  and  imagination.  Who  but  Watt  dozing  over 
the  boiling  kettle  made  a steam-engine  ? Even  1 have  put 
wet  sand  in  a jar,  and  the  jar  on  a hot  stove  for  the  pur- 
pose of  drying  the  sand  for  my  birds,  and  I have  so 
created  on  that  sand  the  ring-craters,  with  a central 
volcano,  only  to  be  found  elsewhere  on  that  maker  of 
madmen,  call’d  the  Moon  ; yet  all  the  time  my  miniature 
mountains  were  being  made  I was  sound  asleep,  happier 
even  than  when  I awoke  to  my  great  invention,  and  the 
chilly  atmosphere  of  domestic  criticism. 

J had  written  so  far  when  my  old  neighbour  came  in, 
to  whom  I read  what  I had  written.  “ This  is  all  mid- 
summer madness,”  said  he  ; “I  wonder  that  you  can  get 
people  to  listen  to  such  folly.  I know  that  you’d  like  to 
write  well.  Work  hard,  and  you  may  do  so.”  “ But,”  I 
objected,  “ I’m  too  old  for  hard  work  : I can  but  write 
for  five  minutes  and  then  I want  my  sleep,  or  my  smoke 
or  my  lazy  saunter.”  “ Well  then  ! ” said  he,  “ consider 
y^self  a constitutional  failure.”  ‘‘I  am  that,”  said  I, 
“ with  just  sufficient  strength  to  recommend  idleness.” 
“ Then  you’re  more  consistent,”  said  he,  “ than  that  false 
Epicurean,  Lucretius.  His  teaching  tended  to  idleness. 
But  what  was  his  practice  ? Was  it  not  to  pass  sleepless 
nights  searching  for  the  right  word  for  convincing  his 
Memmius  ? You  are  more  consistent  ; but  he  was  the 
great  man  you  will  never  be.”  Can  any  of  you  by 
taking  thought  add  one  cubit  to  his  stature  ? ” answer’d 
I.  “ And  besides,  was  not  Lucretius  suspected  of  being 
a little  more  mad  than  the  rest  of  us  ? Moreover,  he 
damn’d  ambition,  and  had  that  most  foolish  of  ambitions, 
a desire  to  edit,  so  to  speak,  the  world,  which  does  not 
lend  itself  easily  to  such  treatment.  I say,  let  us  amuse 
ourselves  with  little  bits  of  it,  those  parts  that  come 
nearest  us.”  “ Would  you  rule  out  the  sublime  then  ? ” 
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“ By  no  means  ; but  I certainly  find  Lucretius,  for 
instance,  more  successful  when  he  is  describing  the  evo- 
lutions of  an  army,  as  seen  both  near,  and  afar  from  a 
height,  than  when  he  is  setting  forth  a manifestly  absurd 
genesis  of  things.” 

‘‘  Well,  well ! But  to  hark  back  to  my  old  argument. 
I believe  you  would  write  well.  And  how  can  you  do 
that  without  diligence  You  cannot  make  a fine  work 
of  art  because  a woman  is  in  love  with  you,  or  you  with 
her,  or  because  the  sun  shines  or  an  army  triumphs.  You 
must  have  a strong  will  and  perseverance  to  build  a work 
upon  such  foundations.  Who  have  been  persevering,  if 
not  Homer,  Virgil,  Scott,  Voltaire,  Moliere,  Montaigne, 
of  literary  men  ? ” “ My  dear  boy,”  replied  I,  though  my 
■ neighbour  is  twelve  years  older  than  I,  “ what  you  say  has 
some  truth  in  it;  but  only  some.”  Take  Homer  for 
example.  There  may  have  been  seven  of  him  : but 
suppose  him  one.  Fm  sure  he  was  not  so  industrious  as 
Hall  Caine.  And  yet  I believe  his  output  to  be  better,  con- 
sidering the  time  in  which  he  live’d.  Let  us  call  him  then  a 
comparatively  idle  man.  Virgil  produce’d  less  than  Homer, 
and  didn’t  quite  finish  his  great  task.  Not  more  than  an 
hour  a day  could  have  been  occupied  by  him  in  poetry.  I 
suppose  I must  make  you  a present  of  Scott,  Voltaire  and 
Moliere,  with  whom  we  must  bracket  Shakspere  ; but 
these  two  last  are  high  gods,  managers  as  well  as  writers, 
and  actors  thrown  into  the  bargain.  In  fact,  all  the  folk 
you  bring  forward  are  high  gods  in  their  several  spheres. 
I’ll  take  Montaigne  for  my  protector,  because  he  says 
that  idleness  it  was  that  drove  him  to  write  essay's.  And 
so  I come  back  to  what  I was  writing  when  you  came  in. 
Not  that  I object  altogether  to  perseverance.  Who  can 
Was  it  not  lack  of  perseverance  that  lately  lost  us  the 
battles  of  Colenso  and  Spion  Kop  ? But  for  literary 
purposes  Fd  have  perseverance  diluted  in  a vast  volume 
of  idleness.  Just  now  you  gave  me  a list  of  distinguisht 
literary  men  ; and  we  saw  that  when  some  of  them  were 
not  contributing  to  a moderate  total  of  achievement,  they 
might  be  describe’d  as  idle.  One  can  hardly  imagine 
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Horace,  Catullus,  Propertius,  Tibullus  as  very  industrious 
men.  Even  England  has  bred  some  lazy  men  in  its 
time.  There  was  Thomson  who  with  hands  in  pockets 
took  bites  from  the  warm  peaches  on  the  wall.  Would 
you  not  have  cried,  ‘ O Jemmy  Thomson,  Jemmy 
Thomson,  O,’  had  he  done  it  in  your  garden  ? ” “ No  ! 

I should  have  turn’d  him  out  of  it  neck  and  crop.” 
“Well!  it’s  a good  job  that  he’s  dead  then.  But  was 
not  Dr.  Johnson  a lazy  old  man  F Who  now  would  dare 
to  write  such  perfunctory  Lives  of  the  Poets  as  he  did  F 
I shouldn’t  call  Coleridge  energetic.  And  if  these  men 
are  not  classics,  they  are  at  least  English  classics,  which 
for  Englishmen  is  one  grade  better,  because  they  are 
nearer  and  more  familiar.  I have  read  or  heard  that  that 
most  delightful  of  real  classics,  La  Fontaine,  was  a very 
lazy  man.  Shall  I go  on  F ” 

“ Oh  no  1 you’d  talk  all  through  the  evening,  and  not 
change  my  opinion  a whit,  because  these  lazy  men  who 
make  pretty  things  are  very  few,  while  the  lazy  who  don’t 
make  anything  pretty  are  many  and  disgusting.  Look 
now  at  that  little  garden  of  yours  ; it  is  but  a little  one, 
and  should  be  neat  and  pretty.  But  is  it  not  an  eye- 
sore : 

You  mean  as  compare’d  with  yours.  I don’t  deny 
a certain  beauty  to  y*"  ranks  of  twenty-pound  cabbages, 
nor  to  y""  French  beans,  nor  to  the  cleanliness  of  y’^ 
paths.  But  I think  my  slovenliness  would  bring  pleasure 
to  some  as  it  does  to  me.  My  very  weeds  bring  me 
pleasure*  See  ! henbane  and  nightshade,  pimpernel  and 
dog’s  mercury.  What  delightful  names  1 And  the 
plants  are  not  bad  to  look  at.  Then  you  may  see  above 
them  lavender  and  rue,  and  parsley,  good  for  crowns  or 
eels.  You  won’t  take  the  trouble  to  look  for  triteleia 
and  ivy-leave’d  cyclamen,  which  I wish  had  English 
names.  If  you  beat  me  in  cabbages  my  Michaelmas 
daisies  are  larger  than  yours.  And  are  not  my  beet 
larger  and  redder  than  yours  F There’s  a solid  luscious 
triumph  for  you.  What  shall  we  say  then  F That 
laziness  wins  the  day  sometimes  F ” 
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“You  are  topsy^turvj  in  everything  ; you’d  be  the 
lord  of  destruction,  a very  Satan,  had  you  but  the  power. 
How  can  a weed  be  better  than  a weed,  however  fine  a 
name  it  may  have  ? And  the  word  weed  means  to  men 
an  herb  which  is  noxious  from  its  uselessness,  or  from 
some  more  active  viciousness.  See  what  y system  has 
brought  you  to.  You  praise  the  idle  and  vicious  even  in 
plants.  I believe  you’d  praise  arsenic  if  it  had  been  called 
man-bane  r 

“ Come  now,”  said  I,  “ don’t  go  away  in  a huff.  I’ll 
confess  that  I am  but  a man  of  words  ; and  you  confute 
me  with  a fine  garden  and  a well-arrange’d  library  ” (my 
neighbour  is  a librarian  with  a distaste  for  reading)  “ out 
of  which  you  gain  an  honourable  livelihood.  And  words 
*are  so  common  that  he  who  thinks  of  nothing  else  must 
make  them  a little  nonsensical  and,  ils  yoii  say,  topsy- 
turvical,  to  attract  attention.  Even  the  Spectator^  that 
repository  of  quiet  words,  is  full  of  nonsense  and  oddity. 
And  if  there  had  been  no  Addisons  and  Shaksperes,  and 
thousands  of  small  fry  like  myself,  where  would  y’’  present 
livelihood  have  been  ? Come,  come  ! we  are  all  members 
of  one  body,  and  should  be  vastly  bore’d  if  we  were  all 
as  wise  and  orderly  as  you.  If  there  were  no  books,  no 
men  of  fancy  and  imagination,  you’d  have  nothing  to 
grumble  at ; and  you  can  only  snatch  joy  where  sorrow 
is.  Shall  we  go  in  } ” 

And  so  we  did ; and  found  that  the  cat  had  dis- 
appeared because  there  was  no  one  to  look  at  his  mute 
sermon. 
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The  outside  of  the  old  tower  at  Canonbury  is,  we 
understand,  shortly  to  undergo  renovation.  In 
places  the  pointing  of  the  brickwork  needs 
attention,  and  if  the  process  of  re-pointing  is  carried 
out  thoroughly  it  will  be  necessary  to  remove  the 
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ivy  which  now  almost  completely  covers  two  sides  of  the 
tower.  The  interior,  and  above  all  the  beautiful  carved 
oak  rooms,  will  not  be  injured  in  any  way. 

Canonbury  Tower,  with  its  attached  plaster-fronted 


gables,  is  only  a small  portion  of  the  huge  mansion  which 
once  covered  a considerable  space  of  ground.  Of  this 
mansion  some  other  parts  still  remain  hard  by,  but 
detached  from  the  tower.  The  original  house  of  the 
manor  of  Canonbury,  an  appanage  of  St.  Bartholomew’s 
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since  the  eleventh  century,  dated  only  from  1362  when 
it  was  erected  as  a country  house  for  the  prior  and  canons 


of  St.  Bartholomew’s,  Smithfield.  Of  this  house  nothing 
now  remains  above  ground,  though  it  is  possible  that 
excavations  might  show  traces  not  only  of  buildings  but 
also  of  the  extensive  underground  water  conduits  which, 
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as  we  know,  existed  as  far  back  as  1433  and  led  away  to 
the  parent  house  at  Smithfield.  At  that  date  an  annuity 
of  6s.  %d.  was  paid  to  the  priory  for  free  use  of  the 
aqueduct  of  which  the  head  was  in  the  precincts  of  Canon- 
bury.  In  a grant  of  Henry  VIII.  (1544)  mention  is  also 
made  of  “ the  water  from  the  conduit  head  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew within  the  manor  of  Canonbury  in  Middlesex, 
as  enjoyed  by  Prior  Bolton  and  his  predecessors.”  On 
these  waterworks  the  usual  marvellous  fable  of  under- 
ground passages  to  Smithfield  has  been  founded. 

It  is  to  Prior  Bolton,  the  last  prior  but  one  at  Smith- 
field  that  we  owe  the  tower  itself  and  the  shell  of  the 
gable-ended  buildings  which  are  tacked  on  to  it.  Bolton 
held  office  from  1509  to  1532  and  entirely  rebuilt  Canon- 
bury House.  At  the  Dissolution  the  prior  who  actually 
surrendered  was  Fuller.  Canonbury  then  became  the 
spoil  of  Cromwell  Lord  Privy  Seal,  and  after  his  “ head- 
ing ’’  an  annuity  of  ;^2o  from  the  Manor  was  granted  to 
Anne  of  Cleves.  In  1547  Edward  VI.  granted  the  manor 
to  John  Dudley,  Earl  of  Warwick.  Two  years  later 
Warwick  mortgaged  it  to  John  Yorke,  Citizen  and 
Merchant  Taylor,  for  ;^ii6o.  Canonbury  was  then 
redeemed,  and  in  1551  conveyed  back  to  the  King,  who 
regranted  it  to  Warwick,  by  that  time  Duke  of  Northum- 
berland. Bolton’s  rebus  the  “ bolt  and  tun  ” used  to  be 
seen  carved  in  stone  on  more  than  one  place,  and  it  is  a 
tradition  that  a stone  bearing  date  1362  was  also  there, 
but  these  carvings  have  now  been  removed.  Later  the 
mansion  and  estate  were  purchased  by  John  Spencer, 
Sheriff  of  London,  1583-4,  and  Lord  Mayor,  1594-5. 
Spencer  was  a “ clothworker  ” and  traded  most  success- 
fully with  Tripoli.  He  was  Knighted  during  his 
Mayoralty.  A man  of  great  wealth  for  those  days — - 
he  left  ^800,000 — it  is  not  surprising  that  he  was 
known  as  “ Rich  ” Spencer.  At  first  Spencer  did  not 
reside  in  Canonbury  House.  He  had  bought  it  in  15  70 
frdm  Thomas  Lord  Wentworth,  but  leased  it  to  one 
William  Rickthorne,  who  died  there  in  1582.  Then 
Sir  Arthur  Atye,  the  Public  Orator  of  Oxford  University, 
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lived  there  till  at  least  1592,  and  it  was  not  until  1599 
that  Spencer  took  up  his  abode  in  his  now  grandly 
decorated  mansion.  He  already  possessed  a stately  city 
dwelling,  Crosby  House. 

The  tower  is  about  sixty  feet  high  and  seventeen  feet 
square.  It  contains  several  floors,  but  the  rooms,  some 


twenty  in  number,  are  poor.  The  staircase  however  is 
large,  filling  the  major  part  of  the  tower,  and  by  no  means 
uninteresting  as  a piece  of  domestic  work.  On  the  wall  at 
the  very  top  are  two  inscriptions  painted.  One  purports  to 
be  a list  of  the  Kings  of  England  in  Latin  from  William  I. 
to  Charles  I.,  but  several  kings  are  omitted.  The 
inscription  was  intended  to  be  split  up  into  some  kind 
of  metre  and  the  divisions  are  marked  by  red  lines. 
The  ends  of  two  lines  are  now  illegible  and  one  word 
in  the  middle  of  the  last  line  has  been  hacked  out, 
E . . . o remains.  Lewis  reads  this  as  F.  . . .,  but 
both  e and  o are  unmistakeable.  Why  Edward  1.,  III., 
IV.,  V.  and  Henry  IV.,  V.,  VI.  should  have  been  left  out 
is  not  easily  to  be  understood.  Beneath  it  at  about  a 
foot  distance  can  clearly  be  read  : 

Mors  tua,  mors  Christi,  Fraus  Mundi,  Gloria  Caeli, 

Et  dolor  Inferni,  sint  meditanda  tibi. 
ccci — 2110 — October  ’o6 


2 B 
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Beyond  mentioning  that  one  door  near  the  top  of  the 
tower  is  old,  hinges  and  all,  and  that  the  windows  (inser- 
tions since  Spencer’s  time)  are  of  some  antiquity, 
with  the  original  leading  and  glass,  of  this  part  of  Canon- 
bury  house  there  is  no  more  to  say,  as  the  cellars  reveal 
nothing.  But  when  we  come  to  the  gable- ended  annex 
matters  are  very  different.  Within  one  gable  we  find  two 
of  the  most  beautifully  carved  and  panelled  oak  chambers 
in  London.  There  might  well  have  been  three,  but  un- 
fortunately the  lining  of  the  lowest  room  is  reported  to 
have  been  removed.  In  a smaller  room  at  one  side  also 
remain  a few  panels  and  a rather  well  ornamented 
recess,  now  converted  into  a bookshelf.  Curiously  enough 
there  is  not  one  single  scrap  of  decoration  on  any  of  the 
ceilings  : this  is  all  the  more  odd  as  in  other  houses  near 
the  tower,  which  are  parts  of  the  old  Canonbury  House, 
ceilings  of  an  ornate  nature,  good  fireplaces  and  hand- 
somely carved  stair  balusters  and  posts  are  in  evidence. 
The  two  carved  rooms  in  the  gable  are  on  the  first  and 
second  floors,  one  above  the  other  and  each  about  twenty 
feet  square.  Of  these  the  upper  room  is  the  most  hand- 
some. The  illustration  shows  about  half  of  it.  In  the 
main  it  is  now  just  as  it  was  left  by  Sir  John  Spencer. 
I'he  fireplace  is  flanked  by  two  fiat-fluted  columns  above 
the  caps  of  which  for  some  reason  the  plinths  are  divided 
and  ornamented  in  a different  pattern  in  pairs  with  trusses 
charged  with  grotesque  busts.  In  the  middle  of  the 
cornice  are  the  arms  of  Spencer — Argent,  two  bars 
gemelles  between  three  eagles  displayed  sable.  The 
cornice  between  the  fireplace  plinths  has  a floral  pattern 
of  nondescript  fruit  and  flowers,  boldly  carved  with  at 
one  end  a crescent  over  a bunch  of  grapes,  and  at  the 
other  a crescent  over  a strawberry.  The  remainder  of  the 
cornice  has  a pattern  of  alternately  inverted  double 
scallop  shells  joined  by  conventional  foliage  scrolls.  This 
is  continued  round  the  room,  a panel  between  every  pair  of 
trusses  except  in  two  divisions  in  one  corner.  In  each  of 
these  two  divisions  we  find  Spencer’s  coat  armour  twice 
repeated  with  a central  device  of  a crest  possibly  his. 
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Canonbury  House— Oak-panelled  room  on  second  floor 
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This  crest  is  apparently  an  eagle  with  wings  displayed 
standing  on  a mount.  Probably  these  two  panels  originally 
belonged  to  some  other  room  and  have  at  some  time  been 
substituted  for  panels  uniform  with  the  remainder.  The  two 


Oak-panelled  room  on  first  floor 


figures  in  heavy  triple  frames  above  the  fireplace  represent 
Faith  and  Hope.  On  the  bracket  beneath  them  in  small 
letters  may  be  read  “ Fides  via  Deus  meta  ” and  “ Spes 
certa  supra.’'  The  lettering  of  these  two  inscriptions  has 
been  somewhat  damaged  and  not  so  very  long  ago,  to  judge 
by  the  appearance  of  the  wood.  The  door  which  leads 
on  to  the  tower  staircase  is  deeply  recessed  and  heavily 
panelled.  From  the  depth  of  the  recess  we  can  gauge 
the  thickness  of  the  tower  wall.  Above  the  entrance  a 
by  no  means  bad  piece  of  pierced  work  is  placed  as  a 
pediment,  but  this  has  unfortunately  been  injured.  The 
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party  wall  pierced  by  a door  is  only  panelling,  and  by 
that  door  is  reached  the  small  and  partly  panelled  room 
where  the  decorated  recess  previously  mentioned  may  be 
seen.  The  panelling  of  the  entire  room  may  be  gathered 
from  the  sketch. 

The  room  below  of  which  the  fireplace  is  the  most 
striking  feature  is  not  in  so  perfect  a state  nor  is  it  so 
ornate.  Its  general  decoration  will  be  easily  seen  from  the 
illustration.  One  or  two  points  may  be  noted.  The 
carved  stone  or  marble  fireplace  has  unfortunately  been 
badly  cracked  and,  still  more  unfortunately,  black-leaded. 
The  quaint  introduction  of  an  inverted  bellows  in  the 
centre  truss  carved  immediately  above  the  marble  is  un- 
usual. There  is  nothing  heraldic  in  this  room  and,  as  will 
be  seen,  the  panelling  throughout  is  of  a far  plainer 
character  than  in  the  other  chamber.  The  building  in 
which  these  rooms  are  situated  has  remarkably  thin 
walls  : they  are  hardly  more  than  a brick  thick.  Externally 
they  are  coated  with  plaster,  but  we  are  inclined  to  hazard 
a suggestion  that  beneath  that  plaster,  wooden  framing 
would  be  found.  It  is,  we  imagine,  a half  timber  and 
plaster  building  coated  over. 

The  memories  connected  with  Canonbury  House 
are  many  and  varied.  It  was  thence  that  Elizabeth 
Spencer  eloped  with  the  young  Lord  Compton,  being 
carried  off — if  tradition  is  to  be  believed — concealed  in  a 
large  baker’s-basket.  Chamberlain,  the  gossiping  letter- 
writer,  under  date  January  31, 1598-9,  announces  that  “it 
is  given  out  the  Lord  Compton  shall  marry  our  Sir  John 
Spencer’s  daughter  of  London  on  these  conditions  that 
he  give  10,000  redy  money  with  her  and  redeeme  his 
land  that  lieth  in  morgage  for  8,000.”  But  Sir  John 
objected  for  some  reason,  and  alleged  a pre-contract  to 
the  son  of  Sir  Arthur  Henningham.  Lord  Compton 
managed  to  get  the  old  gentleman  committed  to  the 
Fleet,  but  he  was  soon  released.  Subsequently  Sir  John 
ill-used  his  daughter  and  went  even  so  far  as  to  beat  her. 
Friends  intervening,  the  young  lady  was  sequestrated  to 
one  Barker  a proctor  and  afterwards  sent  to  be  under  the 
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care  of  Sir  Henry  Billingsleye  (Lord  Mayor  1596).  In 
the  upshot  the  young  couple  were  married  and  the  father 
remained  stony-hearted.  On  May  27,  160 1,  Chamberlain 
announces  that  a son  and  heir  was  born.  How  Queen 
Elizabeth  managed  to  trick  the  irate  parent  into  for- 
giving his  daughter  and  son-in-law,  and  adopting  their 
heir,  is  well  known.  Sir  John  died  March  3,  1609, 
and  his  widow  on  the  27th  of  the  same  month.  By 
his  death  Lord  Compton  suceeeded  to  the  whole  of 
his  vast  wealth,  including  Canonbury.  Raised  to  an 
Earldom  (Northampton)  in  1618,  another  step  in  the 
peerage  came  to  the  family  later,  and  Canonbury  is  still 
the  property  of  the  Marquis.  For  a time  the  old  house 
was  the  family  residence  near  town,  but  presently  it  was 
abandoned  and  let  to  tenants.  Lord  Keeper  Coventry 
dwelt  there  in  1685.  Some  time  between  1700  and 
1720  the  old  place  became  a lodging-house,  and  this 
state  of  things  continued  throughout  the  remaining  years 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  In  1780  it  was  specially 
advertised  as  a suitable  place  for  invalids,  and— perhaps 
because  it  was  quiet — it  had  already  become  the  resort  of 
literary  people.  Sam  Humphreys  died  there,  Ephraim 
Chambers  of  the  first  Encyclopedia  resided  there  for  a 
time,  and  Onslow,  the  Speaker,  was  wont  to  take  up 
his  quarters  in  Canonbury  House  now  and  again.  Wood- 
fall  the  printer  had  rooms  there.  Deputy  Harrison,  the 
printer  of  the  London  Gazette^  and  Robert  Horsfield,  the 
publisher,  lodged  there.  But  its  chief  literary  associa- 
tions are  connected  with  John  Newbery  and  Goldsmith. 
Newbery  took  a room  in  Canonbury  House  prior  to  1762. 
At  the  end  of  that  year  Goldsmith  removed  to  Islington 
where  he  lodged  with  a Mrs.  S.  Fleming  a relative  of  John 
Newbery.  For  his  board  and  rent  Newbery  was  re- 
sponsible, paying  Goldsmith’s  bills  quarterly.  In  these 
lodgings  Goldsmith  remained  till  September  1764,  except 
for  a short  break  during  the  first  three  months  of  that 
year.  Newbery  died  in  St.  Paul’s  Church-yard  in  1767,  in 
which  year  Goldsmith  for  the  first  time  rented  a room 
in  Canonbury  Tower,  but  it  was  only  for  a very  brief 
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space.  As  the  Good  Natured  was  offered  to 

Drury  Lane  and  declined,  afterwards  offered  to  Colman  at 
Covent  Garden  during  the  latter  part  of  that  year  and 
accepted  for  production  at  Christmas,  it  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  Goldsmith  may  have  worked  on  it  at  Canon- 
bury.  The  actual  production  of  the  play  took  place  pn 
January  29,  1768.  This  appears  to  be  the  connection  pf 
Goldsmith  with  the  Tower  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained. 

The  quaint  tale  of  an  alleged  plot  to  kidnap  Sir  John 
Spencer  is  well  known  and  need  not  be  detailed  ; nor  is 
there  any  occasion  to  narrate  at  length  the  various  events 
which  brought  this  civic  magnate  into  collision  with 
government  on  the  question  of  the  liberties  of  the  City 
Corporation.  It  should  perhaps  be  noted  that  the  talented 
but  ill-fated  Christopher  Smart  is  stated  to  have  been  a 
frequent  guest  there  of  the  kindly  old  publisher  John 
Newbery.  By  a vulgar  error  John  Newbery  is  often 
credited  with  being  the  publisher  of  “ The  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field.” That  immortal  work  was  published  by  Francis 
Newbery,  not  the  son  Francis,  but  the  nephpw  of  John. 


’Romantic  Landscape 

The  Dream  Dreamed 

(Morning  Twilight) 

Here,  when  the  Earth  knows  nought  of  Moon  or 
Sun, 

The  shadowless  trysting-hour  of  Night  and 
Day, 

The  hour  of  passionate  dreaming,  one  by  one 
Proud  colours  come  and  drive  the  Dream  away. 

(O  dear  the  Dream  between  the  Sun  and  Moon  ! 

We  say  farewell  to  Day  without  a sigh. 

Lo  Day  and  Night  are  one,  the  Dream  their  boon, 

— And  after  dreaming  it  is  good  to  die.) 
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The  Dream  Found  True 

(Evening  Twilight) 

Here,  when  the  Earth  knows  nought  of  Sun  or 
Moon, 

The  shadowless  trysting-hour  of  Day  ’and 
Night, 

The  hour  of  delicate  dreaming,  oversoon 
Indifferent  darkness  drowns  the  Dream’s  delight. 

(O  dear  the  Dream  between  the  Moon  and  Sun  1 
We  say  farewell  to  Death  and  turn  to  take 
The  hands  of  Life.  Lo  Life  and  Death  are  one 
— And  after  sleeping  it  is  well  to  wake.) 

A.  G. 
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IV.  Alley  5 “ Poor  Mans  Library 

nT(jt)xofiv(THov.  The  Poore  mans  Librarie. 
Rapsodice  G.  A.  Bishop  of  Exceter  vpon  the 
first  epistle  of  saint  Peter,  red  puhliquely  in 
the  Cathedrall  church  of  saint  Paule^  within 
the  Citye  of  London^  1560.  . . Here  are 
adioyned  at  the  end  of  euery  special  treatie^ 
certaine  fruitful  annotacions  which  may  pro- 
perly be  called  Miscellanea^  bicause  they  do 
entreate  of  diuerse  and  sundry  matters  marked 
with  the  nombre  and  figures  of  Augrime. 

J.  Daye^  London,  i5^5* 

Ever  since  I first  heard  of  the  “ Poor  Man’s  Library  ” 
I had  been  curious  to  know  what  could  be  contained  in  a 
work  whose  title  was  so  oddly  suggestive  of  cheap  modern 
series  of  reprints.  It  seemed  strange  that  it  should  be 
ignored  by  historians  of  sixteenth-century  literature,  for 
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surely  apart  from  any  merit  in  the  book  itself,  the  very 
idea  should  give  the  author  some  title  to  remembrance. 
Now,  however,  that  I have  had  an  opportunity  of  reading 
it,  or  at  least  looking  it  through,  I confess  that  the  neglect 
with  which  it  has  been  treated  seems  less  surprising.  It 
is  very  large,  a folio  volume  in  two  parts,  and  save  to 
those  who  are  interested  in  the  byways  of  sixteenth- 
century  thought,  much  of  it  is  very  dull.  Nevertheless, 
it  contains,  as  must  nearly  any  work  of  its  size  written  at 
a period  more  tolerant  of  digression  than  the  present, 
something  to  repay  the  gleaner. 

William  Alley,  the  author,  a native  of  Great  Wycombe  ^ 
in  Bucks,  was  born  about  1510,  and  was  educated  at 
Eton  and  King’s  College,  Cambridge,  becoming  a B.A.  in 
1533.  He  subsequently  migrated  to  Oxford,  where  it 
seems  probable  that  he  took  the  M.A.  degree.  He  had 
a benefice,  but  it  does  not  appear  where  it  was  situated. 
He  was  all  his  life  a staunch  Protestant^  and,  as  the 
antiquary  John  Vowell  or  Hooker  tells  us  in  his 
“ Catalogue  of  the  Bishops  of  Exeter,”  he  was  obliged 
during  Mary’s  reign  to  remain  in  hiding  : 

He  travelled  from  place  to  place,  in  the  North  countrie,  where  he 
was  not  knowne ; and  sometimes  by  practising  of  phisick,  and  some- 
times by  teaching  of  scholers,  he  picked  out  a poore  living  for  himselfe 
and  his  wife,  and  so  continued,  being  not  knowne  to  have  beene  a 
preest,  during  all  Q.  Maries  time. 

By  Queen  Elizabeth,  however,  he  was  regarded  with 
favour  ® and  early  in  her  reign  he  was  appointed  divinity 
reader  at  St.  Paul’s.  At  the  beginning  of  1 559  he  obtained 
the  penitentiaryship  with  the  prebend  of  St.  Pancras  in 

^ Wood,  Jthen.  Oxon.y  ed.  Bliss,  i.  376.  The  Chipping  Wycombe  of 
the  “ Dictionary  of  National  Biography  is  the  same  place. 

^ In  the  Letters  and  Papers  of  Hen,  Fill.,  vol.  xiv.  (i).  No.  840,  under 
date  of  April  1539,  “Sir  Aley”  is  mentioned  as  one  of  twenty-four 
men  of  Wicombe  who  had  complained  against  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln 
for  not  praying  for  the  King  or  against  the  Pope.  “ Sir  ” was  a usual 
title  of  those  in  priest’s  orders. 

® The  writer  of  his  life  in  the  “ Dictionary  of  National  Biography  ” 
states  that  “ out  of  the  great  respect  she  had  for  Alley,”  the  queen  sent 
him  yearly  a silver  cup  for  a new  year’s  gift.  But  such  gifts  were 
almost  obligatory  and  were  sent  to  nearly  all  the  high  officials.  Besides, 
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that  church,^  and  on  April  2,  1560,  he  preached  at  Court, 
his  discourse  being  characteristically  levelled  against  im- 
morality, blasphemy,  dice-playing,  and  drunkenness.^ 

At  this  time  he  was  Bishop-Elect  of  Exeter,  the  royal 
assent  to  the  election  being  given  on  June  8.  Hooker 
says  much  in  his  praise  as  a Bishop  and  records  to  his 
credit  that  he  did  not  by  any  means  neglect  his  former 
studies  in  divinity  and  in  the  tongues — as  seems  vaguely 
to  have  been  expected  of  one  who  had  come  to  high  pre- 
ferment— but  spent  his  time  very  godlie  and  vertuous.” 
He  had  a library  “well  replenished  with  all  the  best  sort 
of  writers  ” and  was  very  liberal  in  allowing  the  use  of  his 
books  to  every  good  scholar  and  student,  “ whose  com- 
pany and  conference  he  did  most  desire  and  imbrace.” 
Hooker’s  character  of  him  is  worth  giving  in  full. 

He  seemed  to  the  first  apparance  to  be  a rough  and  an  austere  man, 
but  in  verie  truth  a verie  courteous.^  gentle,  and  an  affable  man  ; at 
his  table  full  of  honest  speeches,  joined  with  learning  and  pleasantnesse, 
according  to  the  time,  place,  and  companie ; at  his  exercises,  which 
for  the  most  part  was  at  bowles  verie  merrie  and  pleasant ; void  of  all 
sadnesse  which  might  abate  the  benefit  of  recreation ; loth  to  offend, 
readie  to  forgive,  void  of  malice,  full  of  love,  bountifull  in  hospitalite, 
liberall  to  the  poore  and  a succourer  of  the  needie,  faithfull  to  his 
freend  and  courteous  to  all  men  ; a hater  of  covetousness,  and  an 
enimie  to  all  evill  and  wicked  men,  and  lived  an  honest,  a godlie  and 
vertuous  life  (sig.  I2-K1). 

Indeed  his  only  fault  was  that  he  was  somewhat 
credulous  and  of  a hasty  belief,  “ which  he  did  often- 
times mislike  and  blame  in  himselfe.”  He  died  on 
April  15,  1570.  Apart  from  the  “ Poor  Man’s  Library” 
Alley  wrote  little.  He  revised  the  book  of  Deuteronomy 
for  the  Bishops’  Bible,  and  left  in  MS.  a Hebrew  grammar 
on  which  he  had  spent  much  labour. 

did  not  Alley  present  her  in  return  with  j^io  in  angels  ‘‘in  a blew  silk 
purse”  (Nichols,  Progresses  of  Q.  E/iz.^  i.  no),  a gift  which  can  have 
been  of  little,  if  any,  less  value  than  her  own  ? 

1 Wood,  Jthen.  Oxon.,  ed  Bliss,  i.  377. 

2 Nichols,  Progresses  of  Q.  Eliz.,  1823,  i.  83. 

® Misprinted  “ couetous.” 

^ I follow  the  emendation  of  the  “ Dictionary  of  National  Bio- 
graphy.” The  original  has  “ companie.  All  his  exercises  . . 
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To  turn  now  to  the  book  itself,  which,  as  I have  said, 
is  a thick  folio  in  two  parts  : it  opens,  as  usual,  with  a 
group  of  commendatory  verses,  all  of  which  are  in  Latin, 
headed  by  one  written  by  the  author  himself  on  the  arms 
of  Francis  Russell,  second  earl  of  Bedford  (1527  ?-i585), 
to  whom  the  book  is  dedicated.  The  rest,  in  commen- 
dation of  the  author  and  his  work,  are  by  John  Cook, 
master  of  St.  Paul’s  School  ; John  BuUingham,  afterwards 
bishop  of  Gloucester  ; Thomas  Hatcher,  the  antiquary 
and  friend  of  John  Stow,  and  others,  and  demand  no 
further  notice. 

In  intention  the  work  is,  as  the  title-page  explains,  a 
commentary  on  the  first  epistle  to  St.  Peter,  but  it  is  not 
the  text  itself  which  give  it  a claim  to  notice,  but  the 
“ fruitful  annotations  properly  called  Miscellanea/’  which 
follow  every  section  and  form  by  far  the  greater  part  of 
the  book.  For  example,  the  dedication,  which  extends 
to  but  three  pages,  is  followed  by  twenty-six  pages  of 
notes,  and  even  the  title  has  some  three  pages  of  commen- 
tary allotted  to  it.  The  subjects  dealt  with  are  very 
various,  for  example  the  word  Gethicall,”  derived  from 
the  barbarous  ‘‘  Getae,”  St.  Paul’s  Church,  Plato,  Cassio- 
dorus,  Judas  Macchabeus,  whether  the  Apocrypha  is 
canonical,  Athens,  Saint  Augustine,  the  allegorical  mean- 
ing of  the  story  of  Cain  and  Abel,  etc.  etc.  But  unfor- 
tunately Alley  is  as  a rule  too  businesslike  in  his  anno- 
tations to  afford  us  many  of  those  comments  on  things  in 
general  which  so  often  in  books  of  his  time  delight  a 
modern  reader,  and  which  would  now  be  worth  more  to 
us  than  all  the  sound  learning  which  these  notes  contain. 
Almost  all  he  tells  us  we  either  know  already  or  could 
learn  better  and  more  quickly  from  modern  books  of 
reference. 

The  dedication  contains  little  of  interest,  save  the 
explanation  that  the  work  is  made  up  of  Alley’s  prelec- 
tions and  readings  at  St.  Paul’s,  but  in  an  epistle  to  “ the 
gentle  and  godly  affected  reader  ” the  author  explains  the 
plan  of  his  work.  He  acknowledges  that  the  greater  part 
of  it  is  a mere  compilation,  but  there  is,  he  maintains,  no 
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harm,  but  rather  merit,  in  gathering  together  the  best 
things  of  others  and  making  them  readily  accessible.  He 
cites  the  examples  of  many  who  have  done  so,  Ennius, 
Virgil,  Plautus,  Terence,  besides  Hilary  of  Poitiers  and 
other  Fathers  of  the  Church.  He  lays  claim  to  no  literary 
skill.  The  reader  must  not  look  “ for  an  exquisite 
method,  for  the  flourishing  flowers  of  Demosthenes  nor 
the  eloquent  style  of  Cicero.”  He  explains  his  idea  in 
calling  it  “ The  Poor  Man’s  Library.” 

Here  I have  collected  and  couched  the  same  [material]  together  in 
this  one  little  opuscle  & small  worke,  whiche  also  may  save  him 
the  reader]  from  disbursing  of  some  parte  of  his  money,  in  deare 
biyng  other  great  workes. 

If  Alley  had  only  been  as  lavish  of  his  observations 
on  contemporary  matters  as  he  was  on  those  of  ancient 
times,  his  name  would  probably  be  well  known  to-day,  but 
his  references  to  them  are  few  and  as  a rule  of  little  interest. 
For  example,  having  described  at  considerable  length  the 
seven  wonders  of  the  ancient  world,  he  enters  a protest 
against  the  rage  for  building ; especially  does  it  seem 
wrong  to  him  to  spend  excessive  sums  on  the  construction 
of  magnificent  churches  when  there  are  so  many  poor  on 
whom  the  money  might  be  bestowed.  There  have  indeed 
been  divine  warnings  against  such  profuse  expenditure  : 

For  (I  pray  you)  what  other  cause  is  ther  why  that  temples  builded 
more  curiously  and  sumptuously  then  is  convenient  to  Christian  modesty 
are  touched  and  destroyed  so  many  times  with  so  often  lightnings  ? ^ 

As  we  should  expect,  the  material  of  the  notes  is  as  a 
general  rule  borrowed  either  from  the  classics  or  from  the 
Fathers,  but  occasionally  the  author  appears  to  have 
drawn  on  more  modern  sources.  He  has,  for  example, 
a long  and  curious  note  on  elephants  and  their  habits,  a 
subject  which  seems  to  have  little  relation  to  the  first 
epistle  to  S.  Peter,  and  though  most  of  it  is  taken  from 
Pliny  or  from  Aristotle,  and  contains  nothing  that  would 

^ That  Alley  does  not  refer  to  the  destruction  by  lightning  of  St. 
Paul’s  steeple  on  June  4,  1561,  though  he  mentions  earlier  fires, 
seems  to  indicate  that  the  work  was  prepared  for  press  some  years 
before  it  was  printed — or  perhaps  that  it  was  printed  as  actually  read 
in  1560. 
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be  unfamiliar  to  readers  of  Elizabethan  literature,  there 
is  one  touch  which  he  must,  I think,  have  borrowed  from 
some  traveller  to  Eastern  countries,  for  it  has  about  it  an 
air  of  truth  and  experience  : elephants,  he  says,  are  used 
for  riding,  but 

they  grow  to  the  hight  of  sixtene  handfulles,  therfore  they  whiche  are 
not  wonte  to  go  up  upon  them  are  affected  with  lothsomnes  even  as 
they  whiche  be  not  accustomed  to  arrive  in  the  seas. 

Alley  inveighs  in  the  true  manner  of  the  serious  divine 
against  frivolous  literature.  He  cites  with  approval  an 
anecdote  of  Gerson,  Chancellor  of  the  University  of 
Paris,  who  said  of  Jean  de  Meung’s  “ Romaunt  of  the 
Rose  ” that  if  he  possessed  the  only  copy  in  the  world, 
and  were  offered  500  crowns  for  it,  he  would  rather  burn 
the  book  than  that  anything  so  pernicious  should  be 
circulated.  Indeed,  unless  he  were  well  assured  that  Jean 
de  Meung  was  thoroughly  contrite  for  having  written  it, 
he  would'  no  more  pray  for  him  than  he  would  for  Judas 
Iscariot. 

A little  later  we  have  a lengthy  discussion  about  the 
serpent  which  tempted  Eve.  Was  it  “a  very  true  ser- 
pent, or  els  some  phantasticall  shewe  in  the  likenes  of  a 
serpent  } ” How  came  it  to  speak,  and  why  was  Eve 
neither  frightened  nor  astonished  at  hearing  it } Why 
was  it  a serpent  rather  than  any  other  beast  which  was 
chosen  to  tempt  her  ? All  these  questions  are  discussed 
with  a minuteness  and  an  abundance  of  reference  to 
authorities  which  show  how  much  they  exercised  the  minds 
of  that  and  earlier  times.  Alley  does  not,  however, 
altogether  approve  of  the  discussion  of  such  points.  He 
says  : 

Beda  writeth  that  the  serpent  had,  before  God  cursed  him,  the  face 
of  a virgin.  Luther  sayth  that  he  went  upright  as  a Cocke : but  to 
dispute  aboute  this  maketh  not  so  greatly  to  edifye. 

The  question  of  ghosts  seems  to  have  interested  Alley, 
who  deals  with  them  at  some  length,  and  we  learn  that  in 
his  opinion  the  only  orthodox  view  was  that  it  was  im- 
possible for  the  souls  of  the  dead  to  return,  or  to  hold 
any  communication  with  the  living,  and  that  hence  ah 
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apparitions,  whatever  form  they  may  take,  are  the  work 
of  evil  spirits. 

Later  we  have  a description  of  Egypt  and  its  croco- 
diles. The  old  proverb  of  “ crocodile’s  tears  ” is,  of 
course,  referred  to,  and  so  is  the  idea  that  in  Egypt 
dogs  never  stop  at  a river  to  drink,  but  satisfy  their 
thirst  while  running,  for  fear  of  the  crocodiles,  a story 
which  comes  from  Aelian,  and  which  is  often  alluded  to. 

In  the  second  part  of  the  work,  perhaps  the  most 
interesting  thing  is  a passage  of  some  hundred  and  fifty 
lines  from  an  otherwise  unknown  morality  play  of  the 
name  of  Aegto.  Unfortunately,  it  seems  to  have  been 
one  of  the  dullest  of  all  the  moralities,  and  the  portion 
here  printed  was  probably  the  dullest  part  of  this  ; for 
it  is  a dispute  between  two  persons  of  the  names  of 
Phronimos  and  Larymos,  on  the  doctrine  of  fate  and  free- 
will. A very  short  extract  will  suffice  : Larymos  speaks  : 
None  of  you  all  can  destinie  denie, 

For  all  thinges  do  chaunce  by  mere  necessitie. 

And  that  will  I prove  by  sufficient  authoritie, 

Both  of  Astronomie,  and  also  divinitie. 

And  first  to  begin  with  Gods  owne  booke : 

God  doth  al  thinges  foresee  and  forelooke. 

And  that  thing  which  he  doth  once  foresee, 

Mast  needes  be  so,  and  can  none  otherwise  be. 

Man  is  also  ruled  by  the  constellation 
Of  the  bodies  above  after  Ptolemies  relation. 

Of  Lucanus  also  this  is  the  sentence  : 

That  man  is  ruled  by  destenies  violence. 

J^raceps  agit  omnia  fatum  . . . 

and  so  on.  Phronimos  replies  : 

The  wicked  doctrine  of  fatall  necessitie 
I will  prove  to  be  a detestable  heresie, 

and  does  so  at  great  length,  arguing  that  if  there  were 
no  free-will  there  could  be  no  sin  : 

And  by  the  doctrine  of  the  Stoikes  necessitie 
God  to  him  selfe  should  be  cleane  contrarie, 

For  if  he  bid  us  to  do  good,  & enforce  us  to  do  il, 

Who  then  his  comaudements  is  able  to  fulfil  ? 

All  the  old  stock  arguments  are  brought  out,  but  we 
need  not  linger  over  them. 
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The  only  other  sections  which  I can  notice  are  a long 
account  of  Mahomet  and  his  religion  and  a curious  dis- 
cussion of  whether  it  is  allowable  for  children  to  marry 
without  the  consent  of  their  parents.  Alley  gives  the 
arguments  on  both  sides  at  considerable  length,  finally 
deciding  that  the  consent  of  the  parents  is  indispensable. 

Though  it  has  been  possible  to  find  but  little  worth 
quoting  in  this  large  folio,  it  should  not  be  thought  that 
it  contains  nothing  worth  reading.  Indeed,  for  any  one 
who  cares  to  picture  to  himself  the  intellectual  life  of  the 
time,  the  strange  mixture  of  mediaeval  natural  history, 
mediaeval  theology,  with  the  new  knowledge  of  ttavellers 
who  had  visited  distant  lands  and  the  new  imaginings  of 
those  before  whom  was  opening  an  undiscovered  world  of 
thought,  the  book  will  always  have  an  interest.  In  the 
vast  number  of  subjects  with  which  it  deals,  in  the  absolute 
deference  of  its  writer  to  the  authority  of  those  who  had 
written  before  him,  with  at  the  same  time  the  hazy  half- 
realised  suspicion  which  haunted  Alley,  as  it  haunted  all 
men  of  his  time,  that  perhaps  that  authority  was  not  quite 
unshakeable,  it  brings  before  us,  in  a way  which  few  books 
can  equal,  a true  image  of  the  studies  and  the  thoughts 
of  a learned  and  pious  Englishman  in  the  early  days  of 
Queen  Elizabeth. 


Correspondence 

'The  A?jcient  Customary  Privileges  oj  Farm  labourers  : 
As  they  Continued  in  Use  till  Sixty  Tears  <*Ago 

Mr.  Urban, — Some  months  since  a book  was  published 
with  the  striking  title  of  ‘^The  Hungry  Forties’’  in 
which  the  sufferings  of  country  workers  some  sixty  years 
ago  were  set  forth  in  strong  terms.  I have  no  wish  to 
combat  the  statements  of  its  authoress ; but  as  a man 
reared  among  farm  labourers,  born  in  the  early  “ Thirties,” 
and  therefore  old  enough  to  be  observant  at  the  period 
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named,  1 find  it  difficult  to  reconcile  the  strong,  vigorous, 
and  generally  cheery  people  who  were  the  friends  and 
companions  of  my  boyhood  with  the  idea  of  semi-starva- 
tion, and  all  that  semi-starvation  implies.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  dwellers  in  towns  may  have  been  induced  to  think 
the  lot  of  the  farm  labourer  harder  than  it  really  was, 
partly  by  not  bearing  in  mind  that  his  nominal  low  wage 
did  not  represent  his  income,  since  that  wage  was  in- 
creased in  the  busier  seasons,  and  notably  through  the 
harvest  month,  when  it  was  doubled  ; and  partly  through 
not  being  aware  that  ancient  custom  entitled  him  to  cer- 
tain privileges  which  distinctly  added  to  his  material  well- 
being. In  that  rupture  of  the  old  kindly  feeling  between 
farmer  and  labourer  which  was  a consequence  ol  the  agri- 
cultural strikes  of  the  early  “ Seventies  ” these  privileges  to 
a great  extent  disappeared.  Probably  there  was  a tendency 
for  them  to  fall  into  disuse  in  some  districts  even  before 
that  rupture.  1 hey  may  now  be  considered  as  things  of 
the  past ; and  it  is  from  their  antiquarian  interest  that  I 
propose  to  place  them  on  record. 

In  some  of  their  details  these  customs  may  have  differed 
in  different  districts,  and  I can  only  speak  positively  of 
them  as  they  existed  in  my  own  ; but  as  the  farm  on  which 
I was  reared  lay  in  the  very  heart  of  the  Midlands,  where 
the  counties  of  Warwick,  Worcester,  and  Gloucester 
meet — parts  of  the  land  occupied  by  my  father  lying  in 
all  those  shires — it  may  be  assumed  that  the  customs  in 
force  there  were  fairly  typical.  Both  my  parents  were 
natives  of  the  parish  in  which  I was  myself  born,  and  both 
came  of  farming  folk  there ; so  that  they  were  well 
acquainted  with  the  traditionary  usages  of  the  neighbour- 
hood. I may  add  that  both  were  most  scrupulous  in  the 
observance  of  them. 

The  shepherds,  carters,  and  cowmen  were  looked  upon 
as  superior  labourers,  and  were  paid  two  shillings  per 
week  more  than  other  men.  As  their  duties  in  attending 
their  animals  required  that  they  should  be  on  the  farm  on 
Sunday  morning,  it  was  customary  for  them  to  come  to 
the  farmhouse  when  their  work  was  done,  generally  about 
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9 o’clock,  where  a breakfast  of  meat,  bread,  cheese,  and 
beer,  was  provided  for  them.  They  had  again  to  be  with 
their  animals  towards  evening,  and  after  doing  so  each 
was  entided  to  his  pint  mug  of  ale  or  cider ; but  not  to  a 
Sunday  evening  meal. 

During  the  lambing  season  it  was  usual  for  the  shep- 
herd to  have  bed  and  board  at  the  farmhouse,  in  addition 
to  his  ordinary  wages.  In  the  evening,  before  the  family 
went  to  bed,  the  kitchen  hearth  was  so  arranged  that  he 
could  easily  get  a fire  by  which  to  sit  in  case  any  ewe 
should  require  watching  during  the  night,  and  a mug  of 
ale  was  set  ready  for  his  refreshment  after  his  midnight 
visit  to  the  yeaning-yard.  These  were  the  lambing-time 
customs  at  lone  farms ; where  the  shepherd’s  cottage  was 
near  his  sheep  he  sometimes  received  in  lieu  of  his  month’s 
board  its  value  in  money.  But  in  any  case  the  shepherd 
was  entitled  to  share  in  a feast  of  pancakes  when  the  first 
iamb  was  dropped. 

At  shearing-time  the  shepherd  and  his  helper  expected 
to  be  entertained,  and  that  with  better  than  common  fare, 
at  his  master’s  table.  He  also  looked  for  a liberal  supply 
of  ale,  and  that  none  of  the  smallest,  whilst  at  work. 
Formerly,  too,  the  shearer  was  considered  to  have  a right 
to  wind  the  blades  of  his  shears  with  wool  each  evening 
before  leaving  work,  and  to  claim  the  wool  so  used  as  his 
perquisite  ; but  this  last  privilege  was  already  nearly 
obsolete  in  the  “ Forties.” 

In  harvest  it  was  the  shepherd  who  usually  built  the 
ricks  and  thatched  them.  For  such  of  this  last  work  as 
remained  to  be  done  after  the  high  wages  of  the  harvest 
month  had  ceased  he  was  supposed  to  receive  extra  pay 
— perhaps  a shilling  for  each  rick  of  ordinary  size.  When, 
as  would  frequently  happen  on  a large  farm,  a sheep  had 
to  be  killed,  it  was  the  shepherd  who  acted  as  butcher, 
and  he  claimed  the  head  and  pluck  as  his  perquisite. 

A comfortable  privilege  enjoyed  by  the  carters  and 
their  ploughboys  was  a breakfast  of  hot  bread-and-milk 
throughout  the  winter  months.  Well  do  1 remember  at 
my  own  early  home,  the  array  of  squat  tin  cans,  each 
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holding  somewhat  more  than  a pint,  and  filled  with  bread 
cut  into  dice,  which  the  maids  ranged  along  the  back- 
kitchen  dresser  last  thing  at  night.  They  also  set  by  the 
hearth  a large  brass  kettle  filled  with  milk.  The  head 
carter  was  expected  to  come  soon  after  four  in  the  morn- 
ing to  feed  the  horses,  and  he  lighted  a hre.  Later  came 
the  under-carter  and  ploughboys.  By-and-by  the  milk 
boiled,  and  was  poured  into  the  cans,  and  men  and  boys 
sat  round  the  blaze  and  ate  their  breakfast,  before 
“ shutting  out  ” and  going  afield  at  seven. 

A “plough-bottle,”  holding  three  pints  of  beer,  went 
with  each  team,  to  wash  down  such  bread-and-cheese  as 
was  carried  afield  for  lunch.  The  teams  “ shut  off”  and 
came  home  at  3 p.m.,  when  men  and  boys  w'ere  entitled 
to  more  beer  with  their  dinners. 

The  ordinary  labourer’s  privilege  with  regard  to  drink 
was  by  custom  a gallon  of  beer  or  cider  daily  through  the 
summer  months,  and  a quart  through  the  winter. 

The  hedger,  whose  regular  winter  work  was  cutting 
hedges  and  faggoting  the  wood,  had  the  perquisite  of 
carrying  home  a burden  of  wood  the  size  of  which  was 
limited  only  by  the  strength  of  his  back  and  the  distance 
he  had  to  walk.  Sometimes,  however,  this  right  was 
commuted  by  the  master  sending  to  the  hedger’s  cottage 
a number  of  faggots  corresponding  with  the  days  he  had 
been  at  work.  This  saved  the  labourer’s  back,  but  at 
some  cost  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  his  fuel. 

The  farm  labourer’s  holidays,  those  on  which  he  was 
supposed  to  receive  a full  day’s  pay  without  doing  a full 
day’s  work  were  two  only,  Christmas  Day  and  Good 
Friday.  On  Christmas  Day  those  who  had  the  care  of 
animals  had  food  and  drink  as  on  Sundays  ; and  at  this 
season  all  the  men  expected  to  receive  from  their  masters 
such  an  allowance  of  beef  as  would  furnish  a full  meal 
for  them  and  their  families.  The  boys  had  smaller 
portions. 

On  Good  Friday  all  came  as  usual  in  the  morning, 
and  worked  till  service  time  ; they  then  went  to  Church  ; 
with  the  result  that  the  men’s  side  in  the  Village 
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Church  was  far  fuller  on  that  morning  than  on  any 
other  throughout  the  year.  Sometimes  a can  of  rice- 
milk  was  served  to  each  before  going,  but  not  altvays. 
After  service  their  time  was  their  own. 

The  only  other  religious  festival  to  which  the  farm 
labourer  could  look  forward  as  bringing  benefit  to  himself 
was  Shrove  Tuesday.  On  that  day  there  was  a great 
frying  of  pancakes  in  all  the  farmhouses,  beginning  in  tne 
early  morning  and  going  on  till  well  past  noon.  Of  tne 
cakes  so  fried  every  man  was  by  custom  entitled  to  four, 
and  every  boy  to  two.  And  these  pancakes  were  no  mere 
trifles.  The  copper  frying-pan  of  those  days,  '^ith  its 
long  handle,  was  a giant  compared  with  its  degenerate 
name-sake  of  modern  times;  and  the  cakes  produced 
might  be  some  fifteen  inches  in  diameter  and  one-fourth 
of  an  inch  thick.  The  old  story  of  the  ploUghman  who 
after  eating  his  four,  suggested  that  the  mistress  might 
as  well  hive  fried  a few  more  and  enabled  them  to  make 
a meal,  was  looked  upon  as  an  excellent  joke. 

But  there  were  other  good  days  in  the  husbandman’s 
calendar.  That  harvest  home,  with  its  plentiful  boiled 
beef  and  plum-pudding  was  one  of  them,  even  the  towns- 
man scarcely  needs  to  be  reminded.  But,  as  I remember 
the  customs  still  in  use  in  the  “ Hungry  Forties,”  harvest 
home  did  not  merely  mean  the  festive  supper  of  which  all 
who  had  in  any  way  helped  in  the  harvest  field  or  rick- 
yard  claimed  a right  to  partake.  There  was  beside  a full 
oven  (the  big  bread  oven)  of  plum-puddings  provided, 
and  portions  were  sent  to  the  labourers’  wives  and  other 
neighbours. 


The  old  custom  of  “ dieting  the  harvest-men  ” as  it 
was  called,  was  fast  dying  out  at  the  time  of  which  I am 
speaking.  On  some  few  neighbouring  farms  it  might 
still  be  kept  up,  but  not  upon  my  father’s  within  my 
memory.  Yet  it  must  have  been  continued  almost  to 
the  time  of  my  birth,  from  the  way  in  which  I have 
heard  my  parents  speak  of  it  as  a recent  thing.  Whilst 
it  prevailed,  a dinner  was  daily  cooked  for  ail  the  harvest- 
folk  throughout  the  harvest  month — Sundays  included. 
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On  Sundays  all  came  to  the  farmhouse  after  Morning 
Service  at  the  Church,  and  sat  down  to  the  same  table  as 
the  farmer  and  his  family.  I have  heard  my  mother  say 
that  the  dinners  which  she  provided  on  these  Sunday 
occasions  were  always  the  same — a boiled  leg  of  mutton, 
preceded,  after  the  country  fashion  of  those  days,  by  suet 
puddings  with  plums. 

In  wheat-planting  time  a lunch  of  bread -and-cheese 
with  beer  or  cider  was  provided  for  all  who  worked  in 
the  wheat-field,  whether  actually  engaged  in  planting  or 
not. 

In  winter  when  dung  was  being  carted  upon  the  land 
— an  operation  which  is  always  if  possible  done  in  frosty 
weather — it  was  the  custom  to  send  to  the  people  so 
employed  a can  of  warm  cider  or  beer — the  former  by 
choice — at  11  a.m.  The  can  would  be  large  enough  to 
afford  a couple  of  half-pint  cups  to  each  man.  Swimming 
in  it  would  be  certain  “ roasted  crabs,”  that  is,  hunches  of 
toasted  bread  ; which  would  be  eagerly  fished  out. 

One  more  of  these  pleasant  old  usages  should  be 
mentioned.  Any  work  which  could  be  construed  into 
having  been  done  for  the  mistress  was  allowed  to  have 
entitled  the  doer  to  a meal  in  the  house.  Such  jobs  as 
gathering  apples  for  store,  stacking  firewood  or  coal, 
digging  in  the  garden,  and  the  like,  came  under  this  head, 
and  always  found  ready  hands  to  do  them. 

The  above  were  some  of  the  kindly  rural  customs 
which  in  the  course  of  the  last  sixty  years  have  almost 
wholly  passed  away.  That  some  notice  of  them  should 
find  place  in  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine  is  desirable, 
for  probably  the  next  generation  of  country  folk  may  be 
as  ignorant  that  they  have  ever  existed  as  are  the  ordinary 
town-dweUers  of  the  present  day. 

F.  Scarlett  Potter. 

An  Unpublished  Letter  of  Charles  Lamb 

Mr.  Urban, — Although  unpublished  letters  of  Charles 
Lamb  not  infrequently  find  their  way  into  the  London 
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sale-rooms,  those  written  during  the  last  year  of  his  life 
are  rarely  to  be  met  with.  Possessing  as  they  do,  a 
peculiar  and  pathetic  interest,  the  following  delightfully 
characteristic  one,  which  belongs  to  that  period,  will 
doubtless  be  welcomed  by  all  lovers  of  him  whose  name 
“ hallows  any  page  ” in  which  it  appears. 

It  is  undated,  but  must  clearly  have  been  written  after 
the  publication  of  Tom  Hood’s  novel  “ Tylney  Hall,” 
in  October  1834,  some  two  months  only  before  Lamb’s 
death  on  December  27  of  that  year. 

Very  few  remarks  are  necessary  in  explanation  of  the 
references  in  the  letter.  “ The  warning  Piece  shot  over 
Raby’s  head  ” has  to  do  with  an  incident  which  takes 
place  in  “ the  repository  of  arms  at  the  head  of  the  hall 
stairs,”  where  the  Creole^ — the  villain  of  the  piece— 
narrowly  misses  killing  Raby.  “ Good  God  ! do  you  want 
to  kill  nie  ? ” exclaimed  Raby.  “ If  I did,”  answered  the 
Creole  calmly,  “ I flatter  myself  I could  take  a truer  aim 
than  that.”  “Luckless  Joe,”  the  village  postillion,  is 
described  as  “ a living  example  of  that  cross-grained  fate 
which  attends  upon  certain  devoted  individuals  through 
life.”  Always  coming  to  grief  through  no  fault  of  his 
own,  he  was  rendered  superstitious  at  last  by  a suc- 
cession of  mishaps,  became  something  of  a fatalist  and 
ascribed  all  his  misfortunes  to  his  having  been  “ borned 
on  a Friday.” 

D'.  H , 

I have  been  infinitely  amused  with  Tylny  Hall.  Tis  a medley, 
without  confusion,  of  farce,  melodrame,  pantomime,  comedy,  tragedy, 
punchery,  what  not  ? if  not  the  best  sort  of  novel,  the  best  of  its  sort ; 
as  how  could  it  fail,  being  the  only  one  ? The  Fete  is  as  good  as 
H[ogarth]’®  Strollers  in  the  Barn. 

For  the  serious  part,  the  warning  Piece  Shot  over  Raby’s  head  is 
most  impressive.  Only  Luckless  Joe  should  not  have  been  killed  ;h  is 
Fates  were  teazers,  not  absolute  inexorable  Clothos ; and  the  Creole 
should  have  been  hang’d. 

With  kind  rememb®®®  to  Mrs.  Hood, 

Yours, 

C.  Lamb. 

turn  over 

The  puns  are  so  neat,  that  the  most  inveterate  foe  to  that  sort  of 
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joke,  not  being  expectant  of  ’em,  might  read  it  all  thro’  and  not  find 
you  out. 

My  sister  I hope  will  relish  it  by  and  by ; as  it  is,  she  tries  to  make 
it  out,  and  laughs  heartily,  but  it  puzzles  her  to  read  above  a page  or 
so  ^ day. 

In.  the  next  edition  of  the  novel,  six  years  after- 
wards, Hood  refers  in  his  preface  to  Lamb’s  criticism 
in  the  following  words  : “ To  mention  a more  desirable 
alteration  in  the  course  of  the  history,  it  would  have 
given  me  great  pleasure,  if  there  were  any  precedent  for 
such  revivals,  to  have  revoked  the  miserable  fate  of  one 
of  the  characters — in  deference  to  the  opinion  of  one  of 
the  best  and  kindest  of  critics,  C.  Lamb — viz.,  that 
* Luckless  Joe  should  not  have  been  killed — his  fates 
were  teazers,  not  absolute  inexorable  Clothos  ’ — the 
justice  of  which  sentence  is  fully  acknowledged.  But 
alas  ! even  the  agents  of  the  Royal  Humane  Society  have 
failed  hitherto  in  recalling  a spirit  crushed  out  of  its  body 
by  a heavy  waggon,  a decided  catastrophe  which  leaves 
nothing  to  be  done  but  to  reprimand  Peter  Bell  the 
Waggoner  and  levy  a deodand  on  the  wheel.” 

S.  Butterworth. 


Shadwell  and  Pope  as  Composers 

Mr.  Urban, — It  is  now  nearly  three  years  since  Mr.  W.  J. 
Lawrence  pointed  out  in  ‘‘Anglia”  (March  1004)  the 
Dryden-Davenant  myth  in  regard  to  the  version  of  “ The 
Tempest”  of  1667.  Quite  recently  Sir  Ernest  Clarke, 
apparently  without  knowledge  of  Mr.  Lawrence’s  prior 
claim  to  the  discovery,  has  gone  over  the  ground  again, 
adding  a few  details,  in  a very  interesting  article  in 
Athenceum  of  August  25.  Certain  it  is  that  a share  of  the 
travesty  of  “The  Tempest”  as  published  in  1674, 
usually  attributed  to  Dryden  and  Davenant  alone,  must 
be  credited  to  Thomas  Shadwell. 

Shadwell,  in  1673,  altered  tempest  into  an  “ opera,” 
and  introduced  new  songs,  with  vocal  and  instrumental 
music,  one  of  which  is  included  in  Part  II.  of  Pietro 
Reggio’s  Songs,  published  in  1680. 
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That  Shadwell  was  a musician  and  composer  we  have 
on  his  own  authority.  Sir  Ernest  Clarke  quotes  from 
his  Preface  to  “Psyche”  (produced  in  February  1673), 
where  he  says  : “ In  all  the  Words  which  are  sung,  I did 
not  so  much  take  care  of  the  Wit  or  Fancy  of  ’em,  as 
the  making  of  ’em  proper  for  Musick  ; in  which  I cannot 
hut  have  some  little  knowledge^  having  been  bred  for  ynany 
Tears  of  my  Youth  to  some  performance  in  itT  Recently 
when  looking  over  an  old  volume  of  music,  “ Comes 
Amoris,”  published  by  John  Carr,  at  the  Middle  Temple 
Gate,  in  1687,  I find  that  two  ot  the  songs  were  com- 
posed by  Shadwell. 

No  doubt,  the  musical  efforts  of  Shadwell  were  not 
very  fluent,  but  they  show  occasionally  a vein  of  melody 
characteristically  Irish — for  Shadwell  was  an  Irishman, 
and  his  father  was  Recorder  of  Galway. 

As  to  Pope,  he  also  was  of  a musical  temperament — 
though  the  tact  is  not  generally  known.  The  evidence 
for  this  is  too  strong  to  admit  of  any  doubt  ; and  is 
based  on  a letter  from  Pope  himself.  Writing  from 
1l  wickenham  to  Lord  Percival,  under  date  of  Septem- 
ber 22,  1722,  he  says:  “The  Duchess  of  Buckingham 
has  a request  to  the  Board  [of  directors  of  the  Opera] 
that  the  late  Duke’s  ^ play  may  be  performed  at  the 
theatre  in  Drury  Lane,  with  several  pieces  of  Music  written- 
in  the  manner  of  Ancient  Chorus^  partly  by  himself^  and 
partly  by  me^  and  that  in  case  any  voice  or  part  of  the 
instrumental  music  should  be  wanted,  they  would  permit 
them  to  perform  in  it  for  a few  nights,  supposing  those 
nights  not  to  interfere  with  the  operas.  Your  Lord- 
ship’s interference  in  this  matter  will  be  a double  obliga- 
tion to  her  and  to,”  &c. 

Thus,  it  appears  that  not  only  Pope  but  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham  composed  some  of  the  incidental  music  for 
one  of  the  two  tragedies  written  by  the  Duke.  It  may 
be  of  interest  to  add  that  Lord  Percival,  who  was  a good 
amateur  musician,  wrote  an  answer  to  Pope’s  letter,  three 
days  later,  that  though  the  chief  singers  would  not  be 
1 John  Sheffield,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  d.  1721. 
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permitted  to  perform  in  Drury  Lane  yet  that  “ Bose 
and  any  of  the  instrumental  music  ” were  available. 
This  is  Giuseppe  Boschi,  the  great  Handelian  basso. 
However,  in  December  1722,  it  was  decided  not  to  pro- 
duce the  Duke  of  Buckingham’s  play.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  know  which  of  the  two  tragedies  was 
furnished  with  musical  setting  by  Buckingham  and 
Pope.  Burney  says  that  the  choruses  in  Julius  Ccesar 
and  Brutus — two  tragedies  by  John  Sheffield,  Duke  of 
Buckingham — with  music  by  John  Ernest  Galliard,  were 
sung  at  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields  Theatre,  in  1745,  at  a concert 
for  Galiiard’s  benefit.  Another  novelty  at  this  concert 
was  a composition  for  twenty-four  Bassoons  and  four 
Double  Basses  ! Dr.  Ward  says  that  Pope  wrote  a 
couple  of  choruses  for  Brutus^  and  a friend  suggests 
that  the  play  with  musical  setting  by  Pope  and  Bucking- 
ham was  Brutus, 

W.  H.  G.  F. 


Anecdotes  of  C,  S,  Calvertey 

Mr.  Urban, — The  anecdote  related  of  C.  S.  Calverley 
and  the  Pitt  Press  in  the  admirable  article,  “ Dr.  Johnson 
and  Oxford,”  in  your  July  number,  is  new  to  me,  and  is 
not  recorded  in  the  published  memoirs  of  its  witty  author. 
But  that  by  no  means  disproves  its  authenticity.  Indeed, 
the  remark  is  entirely  characteristic  of  Calverley,  and 
might  be  capped  by  other  anecdotes  related  of  Blayds  (as 
he  was  known  when  at  Oxford),  could  they  be  printed. 

I venture  to  contribute  another  story  of  Calverley — 
possibly  a cryptic  one — hoping  that  its  publication  may 
draw  an  authentic  version,  or  an  authentic  denial  of  its 
truth.  I am  bound  to  confess  that  the  tale  contains  a 
suspicious  anachronism,  but  it  is  none  the  less  amusing, 
and  has  not,  1 believe,  appeared  in  print  before. 

The  rules  of  the  University  forbid  smoking  in  cap- 
and-gown.  One  night,  on  leaving  a friend’s  rooms, 
Calverley  was  pressed  by  his  host  to  accept  a particularly 
fine  cigarette  “ to  carry  him  home.’*  He  took  it,  and 
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risked  a meeting  with  the  Proctors  by  smoking  it  through 
the  streets.  Turning  a corner,  he  came  on  one  of  the 
Proctors,  who,  as  usual,  asked  his  name  and  college,  and 
bade  him  call  in  the  morning.  Calverley,  realising  that 
the  value  of  his  cigarette  had  been  increased  by  six 
shillings  and  eightpence — his  prospective  fine — continued, 
after  the  departure  of  the  Proctor,  to  break  the  statute. 
But  as  luck  would  have  it,  a little  further  on  he  met  the 
other  Proctor ; and  the  value  of  the  cigarette  was 
advanced  to  thirteen-and-fourpence  over  and  above  its 
original  value.  Determined  to  enjoy  to  the  full  so 
expensive  a cigarette,  Calverley  entered  his  College 
(Christ’s)  still  smoking,  and  met  the  Dean.  Now  to 
smoke  in  the  College  courts  is  penalised  to  the  extent  of 
a guinea  ; and  when  the  Dean  ordered  him  to  call  in  the 
morning,  he  thought  it  time  to  expostulate. 

May  I say  one  word,  Mr.  Dean  ? ” 

“ I am  ready  to  hear  anything  you  have  to  say,  Mr. 
Calverley.” 

So  Calverley  said  one  word. 

Yours, 

F.  S. 
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The  Headsman  of  Whitehall.”  By  Philip  Sidney. 
Edinburgh  : Geo.  A.  Morton,  1905,  8vo.  pp.  ix  + 
1 14. 

Thi  mythopoeic  faculty  still  inherent  in  mankind — the 
property  of  great  careers  to  attract  to  themselves  legends 
—is  bound,  to  an  increasing  extent,  to  arrest  the 
attention  of  the  biographer  and  the  historical  student. 
Youth,  especially,  loves  to  heighten  and  accentuate  all 
the  traits  which  distinguish  a pre-eminent  personality 
from  a more  ordinary  one.  As  we  grow  older,  we  are 
fonder,  perhaps,  of  analysing  the  records  of  enthusiasm 
and  detecting,  in  particular,  these  traits  which  the 
greatest  are  apt  to  share  with  normal  folk  or  even,  it 
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may  be,  with  the  least  considerable  of  human  beings. 
We  have  gained  some  experience  in  the  meantime  of  the 
vagaries  of  posthumous  reputation  and  of  the  strange, 
incalculable  growth  of  a Personal  Legend.  Insensibly, 
as  time  goes  on,  we  assist  in  the  process,  even  if  we  do 
not  contribute  directly  to  the  luxurious  development,  of 
some  legend  or  another.  Those  whose  wont  it  is  to 
converse  with  men  who  write  are  specially  apt  to  become 
contributors.  The  eager  expression  of  a friendly  visitor 
from  America,  let  us  suppose,  puts  into  requisition  sorne 
half-forgotten  reminiscence  of  Pater  or  Ruskin,  Jowett 
or  Irving  (whose  legends  now  are  all  in  active  process  of 
formation),  which  gains  rather  than  loses  substance  from 
the  effort  made  to  retrieve  it.  The  commemorative  in- 
stinct prompts  some  such  engraving  as  The  Empty 
Chair,”  or  Where  Irving  Sleeps”  (at  this  moment 
enjoying  its  popularity  in  the  picture  shops).  The  least 
thing  fires  the  train  of  reminiscence.  And  an  atmo- 
sphere is  engendered  in  which  any  belittling  anecdote 
or  depreciatory  recollection  is  suffocated  for  want  of  the 
air  of  encouragement.  Ernest  Renan,  with  the  far- 
sighted candour  which  endeared  him  to  so  many  minds, 
anticipated  the  action  of  this  legend-begetting  force  in 
relation  to  his  own  career.  I too  shall  have  my 
legend,”  he  casually  observed.  From,  the  days  of  Con- 
fucius time  has  been  steadily  at  work  transmitting  the 
virtues  of  the  world’s  heroes  to  the  head-lines  of  copy- 
books, while  their  redeeming  vices  have  been  in  grave 
danger  of  being  wholly  forgotten. 

Mr.  Philip  Sidney,  already  known  as  an  explorer  of 
historical  puzzles,  such  as  The  Fate  of  Amy  Robsart  ” 
and  “ The  Gunpowder  Plot,”  in  compiling  these  ten 
chapters  under  the  title  of  The  Headsman  of  White- 
hall,” tells  us  very  little  with  which  we  were  not  per- 
fectly familiar  already  as  to  the  execution  of  Charles  I. 
on  January  30,  1649.  But' he  does  put  together  a few 
contemporary  notes  as  to  the  chief  actors  of  the  tragedy 
of  that  date,  both  interesting  in  themselves  and  admir- 
ably contrived  to  show  us  the  extent  of  the  divorce 
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between  Romance  and  Reality  in  our  conception  of  what 
is  perhaps  the  most  dramatic  single  episode  in  the  whole 
of  English  History. 

If  anybody  could  have  said  ‘‘I  shall  have  my  legend” 
with  confidence  that  person  was  Charles  I.  on  the 
scaffold.  We  are  all  inheritors  of  his  mysterious  last 
word  and  of  Marvell’s  immortal  lines  describing  his 
dying  demeanour.  The  austere  dignity  of  Charles’s 
last  days  might  well  have  been  the  despair  of  Louis  XVI. , 
a more  virtuous  man  probably,  but  one  of  the  few  human 
beings  congenitally  incapable  of  inspiring  a legend,  owing 
primarily  to  the  coarseness  and  greediness  of  his  habit, 
and  his  consummate  clumsiness  and  unreadiness  whether 
of  mind  or  body.  The  curious  thing  is  that  Charles  I. 
shared  a good  many  of  these  characteristics.  Far  from 
being  the  ideal  and  picturesque  cavalier  of  that  potent 
wizard,  Antonio  Van  Dyck,  Charles  favoured  his  father, 
the  sandy  and  slobbering  James,  as  much  as  Charles  II. 
favoured  his  mother.  Just  as  in  1778  the  courtiers  of 
Versailles  dreaded  the  coufs  de  boutoir  du  roi^  so  until 
sorrow  and  misfortune  softened  his  temper,  Charles  was 
dreaded  for  his  brusquerie  by  all  who  approached  him ; 
his  ordinary  demeanour,  indeed,  was  unconciliatory, 
harsh,  stiff,  and  difficult  in  the  extreme.  When  he  had 
an  inclination  to  show  some  kindness  he  could  not  dis- 
cover the  way,  as  the  poor  Countess  of  Leicester  found 
to  her  cost  in  1636.  ‘‘  At  last  he  told  me  that  he  per- 

ceaved  I was  so  kind  to  my  Husband,  when  he  was  with 
me,  which  kept  me  leane,  for  he  thought  me  much  fatter 
than  I used  to  be.  This  short  speeche  was  worse  to  me 
than  absolute  silence,  for  I blushed  and  was  so  extreemlie 
out  of  Countenance  that  all  the  Companie  laughed  at 
me.”  Louis  XVI.  was  betrayed  by  a similar  topsy-turvy 
shyness  into  just  the  same  kind  of  awkward  pleasantry. 
Charles’s  unreadiness  was  greatly  enhanced  by  an  impedi- 
ment in  his  speech — a laboriously  suppressed  stutter,  of 
yvhich  he  was  keenly  sensible.  And,  unaided  by  the 
magic  of  Van  Dyck’s  courtly  brush,  the  majesty  of 
Charles’s  appearance  left  nearly  as  much  to  be  desired. 
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A man  of  short  stature,  with  shifty  eyes,  and  an 
enlarged  knee,  he  was  ‘‘in  reality  of  a very  commonplace 
exterior.”  Yet  Legend  is  content  to  put  all  this  out  of 
sight,  together  with  his  vindictive  treatment  of  Eliot, 
his  betrayal  of  Strafford  and  his  utterly  brainless  policy 
in  outraging  popular  prejudice,  more  especially  in  Scot- 
land, and  to  decree  that  he  was  a beautiful,  gentle,  and 
picturesque,  if  somewhat  ineffectual,  martyr-king,  whose 
one  fault  was  that  he  was  a tyrant  and  subverter  of  his 
country’s  liberties  and  the  national  constitution.  Whereas 
the  exact  opposite  of  all  this  would  be  much  nearer  the 
truth.  Charles  was  a harsh,  unattractive,  and  common- 
place personality  and  such  dignity  and  majesty  as  he 
acquired  were  the  direct  issue  of  his  many  griefs,  and 
the  conviction  that  he  was  championing  the  ancient 
monarchy,  constitutional  tradition,  and  religious  usage 
of  these  realms  as  by  law  established — as,  in  the  main, 
without  a doubt,  he  really  was.  The  real  subverter  of 
every  right  and  every  custom  and  institution  that 
Englishmen  held  dear  and  had  inherited  from  their 
forefathers  was  his  fortunate,  astute,  and  unscrupulous 
opponent.  And  here,  if  possible,  the  Force  of  Legend 
has  wrought  an  even  greater  miracle — though  one  not 
difficult  to  explain.  For  if  there  is  one  hallucination  to 
which  human  nature  must  continue  to  cling  it  is  that 
the  great  ones  of  this  earth,  to  whom  almost  unlimited 
power  is  committed,  are  cold,  dignified,  impassive,  and 
self-repressed  men,  habitually  exercising  enormous  powers 
of  self-control.  A closer  scrutiny  reveals  the  fact  that 
here  again,  more  often  than  not,  the  very  reverse  is 
commonly  the  case. 

Of  Cromwell,  at  any  rate,  as  of  Henry  II.,  Henry  VIII., 
and  Napoleon,  it  is  certain  that  he  was  subject  to  the 
most  violent  ebullitions  of  passion,  which  he  controlled 
for  the  most  part  only  just  as  much  as  suited  his  purpose. 
But  his  outbursts,  whether  of  rage  or  hilarity  (and  in 
warfare  of  the  most  fiendish  cruelty),  were  frequently  as 
indecent  and  as  uncontrolled  as  any  ascribed  to  Napoleon. 
His  constant  mirth  and  restless  energy  during  the  trial 
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of  the  King,  daubing  Marten’s  face  with  ink  or  holding 
Ingoldesby’s  hand  and  forcing  him  to  sign  the  death- 
warrant,  his  noisy  horseplay  at  scenes  of  festivity,  throw- 
ing jellies  and  cushions  about  and  placing  sweetmeats  in 
the  ladies’  chairs,  his  debaucheries  in  youth,  his  pious 
objurgations  and  complete  appropriation  of  Providence 
in  his  maturer  years,  his  vigorous  indulgence  in  hunting, 
hawking,  and  tobacco — all  these  traits  refute  the  com- 
monly-received traditions,  as  reverently  transmitted  by 
Cromwell’s  radical  idolaters,  just  as  much  as  they  confirm 
any  deduction  drawn  from  actual  observation  of  the 
world’s  autocrats,  or  the  intuitive  perception  of  that 
greatest  master  (after  Shakespeare)  in  the  portraiture  of 
great  rulers — Sir  Walter  Scott  (in  the  pages  of  ‘‘  Wood- 
stock”).  The  boisterous  energy  and  forceful  strokes 
(literally  and  metaphorically)  of  the  Protector’s  heavy 
hand  constantly  avenged  upon  the  politicians  of  his 
immediate  entourage  the  personal  liberties  which  tradi- 
tion avers  that  Bluff  King  Hal  took  with  the  back  and 
shoulders,  head  and  ears,  of  his  remote  kinsman,  Thomas 
Cromwell. 

The  merit  of  the  present  little  volume  by  Mr.  Sidney 
is  that,  though  it  tells  us  practically  nothing  new  about 
Richard  Brandon  or  his  rival  claimants  to  the  dishonour 
of  regicide,  it  brings  together  a number  of  scattered  or 
imperfectly  remembered  pieces  of  evidence  which  pro- 
voke curiosity  and  stimtdate  the  imagination  to  peer 
behind  the  curtain  of  Legend.  We  must  add,  in  con- 
clusion, that  a few  more  foot-notes  and  more  exact 
references  would  have  greatly  enhanced  its  historical 
value. 


‘‘Montaigne.  A Study.”  By  R.  Warwick  Bond. 
(London:  Henry  Frowde.  4s.  net.) 

There  is  a certain  spell  and  magic  about  the  very 
name  of  Montaigne  that  makes  any  book  on  the 
subject  sure  of  welcome,  for  how  many  a dull  or 
worthless  essay  has  not  been  rendered  tolerable  to 
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US  by  an  apt  quotation  from  the  wise,  garrulous 
Gascon  ? Mr.  Bond  is  an  enthusiast  who  paints  his  hero 
delightfully,  and  the  little  book — unpretentious  as  to 
size  and  length — will  be  of  value,  not  only  to  thoSe  of 
us  who  know  Montaigne  and  love  him,  but  to  that 
far  larger  class  of  readers  who  only  know  him  by  repute. 
It  is  astonishing  how  few  people  really  know  anything 
of  the  authors  they  so  glibly  quote ; and  a clearly 
written  study — full  of  facts  yet  not  overweighted  with 
dates — is  a boon  to  be  duly  appreciated.  Like  many 
of  our  greatest  authors,  Michel  Eyquem  de  Montaigne 
(1533-1592)  despite  the  fact  that  he  was  born  in  a 
castle,  sprang  from  the  well-to-do  middle-classes,  his 
father,  grandfather,  and  great-grandfather  all  being 
prosperous  tradesmen.  His  father  Pierre,  after  fol- 
lowing the  Italian  wars,  settled  down  to  a life  of 
leisure  and  self-improvement  in  his  chateau  of  Mon- 
taigne, having,  as  his  son  tells  us,  caught  something  of 
the  enthusiasm  for  letters  that  animated  Francis  the 
First ; he  knew  Italian  and  Spanish,  and  it  was  to  his 
father  that  Montaigne  was  largely  indebted  for  his 
knowledge  of  the  Spanish  authors.  Infinite  pains  were 
bestowed  upon  the  child’s  education.  He  was  taught 
Latin  in  place  of  his  mother-tongue,  and  was  roused 
every  morning  to  the  sound  of  soft  music,  lest  the  brain 
should  haply  be  inj  ured  by  any  ruder  awakening.  How  far 
such  unusual  and  deliberate  care  helped  in  building  up  the 
character  of  the  great  Montaigne  it  is  hard  to  determine, 
but  there  was  more  than  a touch  of  the  father’s  dis- 
position to  be  found  in  the  son,  for  whom  Mr.  Bond 
will  not  allow  one  single  word  of  dispraise.  He  tells  us  that 
‘‘the  Philistine,  passing  shallow  hasty  judgment,  might 
quite  plausibly  have  represented  the  author  of  the  Essais  as 
a slow  dull  fellow,  spoilt  by  indulgence  as  a boy,  too  lazy 
to  work  at  school,  too  obstinate  and  conceited  to  profit 
in  the  larger  school  of  life  ; of  lax  sexual  morality  ; a 
thriftless  and  indolent  manager  of  his  property  ; dis- 
courteous to  his  fellow  men ; a despiser  of  women  ; 
alike  devoid  of  public  spirit  and  insensible  to  the  sweet 
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influences  of  home ; a selfish  recluse,  who  occupied 
himself  in  pouring  out  a flood  of  unabashed  and  form- 
less chatter  about  his  wretched  incapable  self,  while  de- 
preciating his  contemporaries  and  heaping  scorn  on 
humanity  in  general.”  But  how  different  is  the  picture 
drawn  for  us  of  the  true  man — of  the  nine  years  of 
seclusion  and  labour  spent  in  his  library  of  a thousand 
books  (no  inconsiderable  collection  for  a private  gentle- 
man in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century)  situated  in 
a separate  tower  of  his  chateau  ! Up  those  crooked  stairs 
he  daily  toiled  to  sit  down  to  the  task  he  had  set  himself 
to  do,  often  only  to  find  that  many  of  the  quaint  conceits 
and  fancies  had  deserted  him  on  the  stairway.  It  was 
surely  no  idle  hand  that  collected  together  all  those  wise, 
witty  and  tender  sayings  and  caused  them  to  be  written 
down  for  our  learning.  What  though  sometimes  the 
marginal  references  were  boldly  copied  into  the  body  of 
the  text  ! Such  things  have  happened  before  and  since, 
and  neither  borrower  nor  borrowed  has  been  one  penny 
the  worse.  Of  Montaigne’s  curious  intimacy  with  Marie 
de  Gournay,  Mr.  Bond  speaks  with  admiration  as  show- 
ing  “ generosity,  kindly  responsiveness  and  openness  at 
the  age  of  fifty-five,  to  new  relations,”  and  certainly  her 
subsequent  friendship  with  Madame  de  Montaigne  and 
her  daughter  should  effectually  have  closed  the  mouth  of 
scandal.  The  selections  quoted  from  the  Essays  have 
been  made  with  excellent  judgment,  and  though  we  may 
not  always  agree  with  Mr.  Bond  in  his  comparisons  and 
general  analysis,  we  are  glad  to  acknowledge  that 
much  of  what  he  says  is  w^ell  worthy  the  thoughtful  con- 
sideration of  his  readers. 


Sylvanus  Urban’s  ebook 

The  outgoing  of  September  turns  Sylvanus  Urban’s 
thoughts  to  pheasants  and  blackberries  and  the 
October  brew  of  nappy  ale  (‘‘I  would  I had  a 
firkin  ”).  Pheasants  are  plentiful  enough  in  this  corner 
of  the  Midlands  where  he  is  writing,  but  they  have 
never  enjoyed  what  Sir  Philip  Sidney  called  ‘‘  the  wild 
benefit  of  nature.”  You  may  see  them  strolling  uncon- 
cernedly along  the  lane,  and  a keeper  has  been  going 
round  every  morning  to  bustle  them  back  into  the  fields 
and  glades.  Many  of  them  will  try  their  wings  for  the 
first  and  last  time  on  the  day  when  the  shooting  begins. 

In  the  wicked  old  days,  when  Murder  as  a Fine  Art 
was  more  widely  practised  than  it  is  to-day,  poisoned 
bouquets  were  reputed  to  be  favourite  engines  of  destruc- 
tion. A French  folk-song  tells  how  a queen,  jealous  of 
royal  favours  bestowed  on  a certain  marquise,  avenged 
herself  on  her  rival : 

La  Reine  a fait  faire  un  bouquet 
De  belles  fleurs  de  lyse, 

Et  la  senteur  de  ce  bouquet 
A fait  mourir  marquise. 

Sylvanus  Urban  is  grieved  to  learn  that  an  adventurer, 
calling  himself  Prince  Tschilindro  of  Montenegro,  has 
been  reviving  this  odious  practice — though  he  has  stopped 
short  of  actual  murder.  The  miscreant’s  method  was  to 
stupefy  his  victims  with  the  fumes  of  poisoned  bouquets 
and  then  to  rifle  them  of  their  jewellery.  But  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  newspaper  report  is  over-coloured. 
We  shall  be  hearing  next  of  Spanish  figs  and  Italian 
salads. 

Somebody  recently  stated  that  the  present  Earl  of 
Leicester’s  father  was  born  in  1752  ; Sylvanus  Urban 
had  not  recovered  from  his  surprise  at  this  announce- 
ment when  Mr.  E.  Noel  Welman  (born  in  1814)  wrote  : 
‘‘  I can  improve  on  this.  My  father,  Thomas  Welman, 
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of  Poundisford  Park,  near  Taunton,  was  born  in  1746.” 
Palmam  qui  meruit,  ferat.  Long  may  Mr.  Welman  live 
to  enjoy  what  must  surely  be  a unique  distinction. 

But  the  irresponsible  chatter  of  credulous  journalists 
on  the  subject  of  longevity  is  enough  to  make  the  late 
W.  J.  Thoms  turn  in  his  grave.  ’Tis  true  that  we  do 
not  hear  so  much  as  formerly  about  old  Parr  and  the 
Countess  of  Desmond ; but  continually  some  hoary- 
headed  impostor,  claiming  to  be  120  or  130  years  old — 
usually  ending  his  days-  in  an  Irish  workhouse — is  dug 
out  by  an  enthusiastic  newspaper-correspondent  and 
held  up  to  the  admiration  of  a gullible  public.  Sylvanus 
Urban,  who  has  no  books  of  reference  at  hand,  tries 
vainly  to  recall  the  precise  age  at  which  Macklin  the 
actor  died,  though  he  remembers  that  the  accounts  given 
by  early  biographers  were  vastly  exaggerated.  Every 
morning  Macklin  used  to  drink  a pint  of  warm  stout, 
which  (he  declared)  ‘‘  balmed  his  stomach.”  When 
the  cooler  weather  comes  Sylvanus  may  give  the  recipe 
a trial. 

Not  without  extreme  rehictance  Sylvanus  Urban 
touches  on  the  very  painful  subject  of  Vivisection ; but 
he  gravely  fears  that  the  Committee  of  Enquiry  which 
is  to  deal  with  this  matter  will  not  command  the  confi- 
dence of  thoughtful  people.  Surely  it  was  a mistake  to 
appoint  as  a member  of  the  committee  the  official  who 
grants  licences  for  vivisection;  he  should  have  been 
called  as  a witness.  Better  no  inquiry  at  all  than  one 
that  will  only  serve  to  exacerbate  the  feeling  of  those 
(no  small  part  of  the  community)  who  regard  vivisection 
as  a moral  wrong  that  cries  to  heaven  for  expiation. 

The  daily  papers  are  continually  chronicling  the  death, 
under  squalid  conditions,  of  some  neglected  old  man  or 
woman,  and  the  subsequent  discovery  of  a hoard  of 
wealth  hidden  away  in  the  walls,  flooring,  or  bedding  of 
the  miser’s  home ; in  a recent  case  the  coins,  bank-notes, 
and  securities  mounted  up  to  the  comfortable  sum  oi 
seventeen  thousand  pounds.  Judged  by  the  ordinary 
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standard  of  human  happiness,  a miser’s  life  would  seem 
to  be  the  saddest  of  any ; but  they  that  have  tried  it — 
even  in  dilettante  fashion — say  that  the  most  magnificent 
of  spendthrifts  has  never  experienced  any  pleasure  that 
can  compare  with  the  chink  of  coin  upon  coin  as  the  care- 
fully hoarded  savings  grow  slowly  but  surely  into  a solid 
fortune.  Sylvanus  Urban  is  content  to  take  the  opinion 
of  experts ; for  he  was  born  into  this  breathing  world 
with  outstretched  palms,  and  so  was  never  a saving  man. 

In  Old  Street  Police  Court  some  facts  about  bank- 
notes were  lately  given  that  should  prove  interesting  to 
the  human  magpies  who  hide  their  wealth  away  in  odd 
nooks  and  corners.  Thousands  of  five-pound  notes  never 
come  back  to  the  Bank  of  England.  In  a freakish  mood 
Shelley  once  made  of  bank-notes  paper-boats  and  sent 
them  floating  down-stream,  but  the  story  rests  on  the 
authority  of  the  unveracious  Hogg.  The  inspector  of 
bank-notes,  who  gave  evidence  at  Old  Street,  stated  that 
the  tale  of  the  five-pound  note  returning  after  an  absence 
of  a hundred  odd  years  was  no  fiction ; but  this  was  a 
solitary  record.  Usually  these  lost  sheep — when  once 
they  have  strayed  into  the  wilderness — never  return  to 
the  fold  of  Threadneedle  Street.  Doubtless  the  Bank  is 
vexed,  but  it  pockets  the  annoyance. 

From  the  Dun  Emer  Press  (which  is  directed  by  Miss 
Elizabeth  Yeats,  a sister  of  the  poet)  have  been  issued 
from  time  to  time  several  notable  volumes  in  prose  and 
verse.  Sylvanus  Urban,  who  is  more  than  half  an  Irish- 
man, congratulates  himself  on  possessing  the  complete 
series.  The  latest  addition  to  the  list  is  A Book  of 
Saints  and  Wonders  put  down  here  by  Lady  Gregory 
according  to  the  Old  Writings  and  the  Memory  of 
the  People  of  Ireland,”  and  very  beautiful  are  some  of 
the  legends  that  she  tells.  Brigit  (the  Mary  of  the 
Gael)  “who  helps  the  Mother  of  God”;  Columcille 
(Saint  of  the  Gael)  with  “ his  Helpers  the  Angels  ” ; and 
Blessed  Patrick  of  the  Bells,  who  “ dreamed  in  Rome  and 
walked  all  Ireland  barefoot  ” real  saints  were  these, 
and  great  the  wonders  that  they  wrought  in  Ireland. 
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But  more  interesting  to  Sylvanus  is  the  story  of  the 
Old  Woman  of  Beare,  who,  ‘‘  had  her  youth  nine  times 
over.”  At  last  age  and  weakness  came  to  her,  and  then 
(like  the  old  woman  in  Villon’s  immortal  poem)  she 
lamented  : “ I was  once  living  with  kings,  drinking  mead 
and  wine ; to-day  I am  drinking  whey-water  among 
withered  old  women.  . . . When  my  arms  are  seen  it  is 
long  and  thin  they  are  ; once  they  used  to  be  fondling,  they 
used  to  be  around  great  kings.” — ^The  new  volume  of 
poems  by  A.  E.,”  which  is  shortly  to  be  published  by 
the  Dun  Emer  Press,  will  be  eagerly  awaited. 

The  Committee  of  the  Hertfordshire  County  Museum 
has  just  issued  a subject  catalogue  of  the  ‘‘ Lewis  Evans  ” 
collection  of  books  and  pamphlets  relating  to  Hertford- 
shire. A printed  catalogue  of  authors  will  follow  ; and  a 
MS.  catalogue  has  been  prepared  of  the  drawings, 
engravings,  portraits,  maps,  and  plans.  The  collection, 
which  is  interesting  and  extensive,  was  purchased  by 
subscription  in  1901.  Mr.  Wilton  Hall,  Hon.  Library 
Curator,  trusts  that  sympathisers  will  help  to  make  it 
as  complete  as  possible.  The  late  Bernard  Quaritch, 
that  prince  of  booksellers,  told  Sylvanus  Urban  that 
in  his  early  days  he  was  fond  of  walking  from  London 
to  St.  Albans.  On  one  of  these  jaunts  he  suddenly 
resolved  that  he  would  be  the  proud  possessor  of  a 
copy  of  the  first  edition  of  the  Boke  of  St.  Albans,” 
and  he  never  rested  till  the  prize  had  been  acquired. 
Quaritch’s  determination  was  indeed  at  times  terrific. 

When  I go  into  the  sale-room,”  he  once  observed  to 
Sylvanus,  I feel  like  ten  thousand  devils.”  The  Hert- 
fordshire County  Museum  may  have  to  wait  long  for  a 
copy  of  the  original  “ Boke  of  St.  Albans,”  but  the  pur- 
chase of  the  “ Lewis  Evans  ” collection  should  prove  the 
first  step  towards  the  formation  of  a valuable  county 
library  for  Hertfordshire. 

The  Bishop  of  Southwark  lately  celebrated  mass  in  a 
Kentish  hopfield,  taking  the  consecration  stone  with  him  ; 
and  an  impressive  sight  it  must  have  been — the  im- 
provised Altar  with  the  ragged  hop-pickers  for  congrega- 
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tion  and  the  blue  sky  for  canopy.  In  earlier  days  these 
consecration  stones  often  found  temporary  resting-places 
in  the  houses  of  great  Catholic  families.  Sylvanus  Urban 
recently  visited  an  Elizabethan  mansion  whose  Catholic 
owners  have  still  the  right  (if  they  choose  to  claim  it)  of 
sepulture  in  the  parish  church;  but  of  late  years  they 
have  been  content  with  the  well-kept  graveyard  that  has 
grown  up  round  the  modern  Catholic  chapel.  The 
present  owner  has  turned  his  private  chapel  into  a ball- 
room. There  was  nothing  sacrilegious  in  the  act — 
nothing  to  give  offence  to  the  most  devout  worshippers. 
Only  the  stone  on  which  the  altar  stood  was  conse- 
crated. Carefully  wrapped  in  a fair  linen  cloth,  this 
stone  was  carried  to  the  new  chapel,  and  the  oak  floor — 
relieved  of  its  sacred  charge— -was  bees-waxed  for  the 
tread  of  flying  feet. 

The  Fresh  Air  Fund  for  London  children  has  always 
seemed  to  Sylvanus  Urban  a charity  most  worthy  of 
support ; but  it  is  somewhat  disconcerting  to  learn  that 
fresh-air  is  sometimes  combined  with  the  worst  forms 
of  overcrowding.  An  Essex  cottager — already  blessed 
with  a wife  and  flve  children — lately  took  in  three  more 
children,  sent  from  London  by  the  Fresh  Air  Fund, 
all  the  ten  being  ‘‘bedded  down”  in  one  room ! Are  there 
no  sensible  people  in  country  villages  who  will  be  at  the 
pains  to  find  out,  before  the  London  children  are  sent 
on  their  holiday,  what  sort  of  preparation  has  been  made 
for  their  reception  ? 

Again : Sylvanus  Urban  has  reason  to  suspect  that  Holi- 
day Funds  are  not  unfrequently  abused.  He  knew  a case 
where  the  school-teachers  were  commissioned  to  make 
choice  of  the  most  necessitous  children  for  a seaside  holi- 
day. One  of  the  children  chosen  was  the  only  son  of 
the  head- waiter  at  a well-known  club.  While  the  boy 
was  being  kept  at  a seaside  Home,  his  mother  (who  was 
in  a comfortable  situation  as  housekeeper)  crossed  the 
Channel  to  savour  the  delights  of  a Boulogne  boarding- 
house. 
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A CROW,  flying  from  the  upland 
ridge  of  oak  wood  and  water-logged 
soil  in  which  my  stream  takes  its 
rise,  to  the  gap  in  the  sand-hills 
through  which  it  finds  its  way 
into  the  North  Sea,  would  have  a 
very  easy  morning’s  work ; but  a 
man,  walking  along  its  banks 
from  source  to  mouth,  would 
have  to  cover  some  thirty  miles  of 
distance,  seeing  that  it  is  even 
more  tortuous  in  its  course  than 
flat  country  streams  are  wont  to 
be.  As  to  its  name,  Drayton, 
with  a trope  daring  even  for  an 
Elizabethan,  calls  it  the  “ little 
Niger,”  but  those  who  are  born 
and  live  and  work  and  are  buried 
in  its  valley  rarely  speak  of  it 
except  as  “ the  River,”  and  their 
authority  as  nomenclators  may 
be,  perhaps,  as  weighty  as  the 
poet’s. 

This  bleak  corner  of  East 
Anglia,  with  its  sterile  soil  and 
monotonous  surface,  must,  at  the 
time  of  the  Conquest,  have  pos- 
sessed very  few  residential  attrac- 
tions, but  on  the  banks  of  my 
nameless  stream  and  in  the  sober 
fields  around,  there  are  abundant 
evidences  of  early  occupation  of 
the  land.  Few  streams  of  such 
modest  volume  — whether  they 
flow  through  lush,  well-timbered 
midland  pastures,  or  underneath 
the  smooth  chalk  downs  of  southern 
shires,  or  deep  down  in  some 
densely  wooded  coombe  of  the 
West  country — pass  on-  their  way 
to  the  sea  through  a region  more 
famous  in  record  and  legend : 
more  rich  in  goodly  mansions  and 
world-renowned  shrines.  Monks 
and  friars,  no  bad  judges  of  local 
advantages,  settled  plentifully  in 


its  vicinity.  In  Plantagenet  times 
the  lands  must  have  been  well 
tilled,  and  the  manorial  rights  of 
appreciable  value,  for  they  were 
not  beneath  the  notice  and  accept- 
ance of  the  soldiers  and  courtiers 
of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
centuries.  In  value  and  amenity 
they  could  not  compare  with 
others  in  the  southern  counties, 
but  over  these  they  possessed  the 
important  advantage  of  remote- 
ness. The  eyes  of  kings  and 
justiciars  were  less  keen,  and  their 
hands  less  heavy  upon  tenants  in 
fee  dwelling  in  remote  East  Anglia 
than  upon  those  settled  near  the 
capital.  The  fortunate  grantees 
packed  up  their  belongings  and 
took  the  north-east  road — each 
feeling  that  he  would,  in  his  way, 
be  a little  king — to  their  new 
possessions,  and  set  to  work  to 
build  for  themselves  homes  in  the 
wilderness. 

Of  late  Norfolk  has  achieved  a 
popularity  amongst  excursionists 
which  some  of  its  denizens  regard 
as  superfluous,  or  even  intolerable. 
Hundreds  pass  its  bounds  now 
where  one  passed  them  forty  years 
ago ; but,  for  the  contemporary 
tripper,  my  stream,  its  history  and 
associations,  have  no  interest. 
Drayton’s  “zealous  muse”  omitted 
to  visit  this  region  when  she, 

in  her  poetic  rage, 
To  Walsingham  would  needs  have 
gone  a pilgrimage. 

To  view  those  farthest  shores 
whence  little  Niger  flows 
Into  the  northern  main,  and  see 
the  glebe  that  grows 
That  saffron  (^which  men  say)  this 
land  hath  not  the  like. 
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All  Europe  that  excels : but  here 
she  sail  doth  strike — 

F or  that  Apollo  pluck’d  her  easily 
by  the  ear  : 

And  told  her  in  that  part  of  Nor- 
folk, if  there  were 
Aught  worthy  of  respect  it  was  not 
in  her  way, 

and  modern  excursionists  largely 
follow  her  example,  betaking 
themselves  to  the  famous  broads, 
which  adverse  critics  describe  as  a 
long  series  of  Welsh  Harps,  or  to 
Cromer  for  golf,  or  to  Yarmouth 
for  diversions  too  varied  and 
numerous  to  be  catalogued. 

My  stream  rises  in  a thickly 
wooded  region  of  heavy  clay,  and 
gains  a fair  volume  in  the  first  few 
miles  of  its  course ; and,  after 
passing  several  villages  of  the 
ugliest  Norfolk  type,  touches  one 
which,  if  fairer  in  aspect,  is  ugly 
enough  by  name,  to  wit.  Great 
Snoring.  Here  formerly  dwelt  the 
Sheltons,  a Norfolk  family  of  some 
note  who  built  the  fine  brick 
Manor  House  which  is  now  the 
Rectory,  Sir  Ralph,  the  first 
holder  of  the  lands,  was  one  of  the 
heroes  of  Creci  and  came  safely 
out  of  the  wars  to  lay  his  bones 
among  his  own  people.  The  lord- 
ship  of  Snoring  did  not  pass  from 
the  Sheltons  till  i6ii,  when  the 
reigning  Sir  Ralph  sold  it  to 
Thomas  Richardson,  a serjeant- 
at-law,  one  of  the  many  transfers 
of  lands  and  manors  from  the 
thriftless  country  gentleman  to  the 
hard-headed  lawyer.  Sir  Ralph 
seems  to  have  been  a bit  of  a wag, 
for  the  story  goes  that,  as  he  was 
completing  the  sale,  he  said  he 
feared  he  would  not  now  be  able 
to  sleep  without  Snoring. 

The  river  flows  onward  through 


pleasant  meadows  past  Thorpland, 
a graceful  house,  once  the  home 
of  the  Calthorpes — of  whom  more 
anon — till  it  reaches  East  Barsham, 
a village  nestling  in  a valley  and 
girt  by  chalk  hills,  which  are,  for 
Norfolk,  veritable  mountains.  Here 
stands  Wolterton  Manor  House, 
which  is  reckoned  one  of  the  finest 
examples  of  early  brick  work  ex- 
tant in  England.  Hurstmonceaux 
is  more  extensive  and  stately  in 
plan,  but  it  has  nothing  to  equal 
the  delicacy  and  beauty  of  the 
chimneys  and  mouldings  of  East 
Barsham.  The  manor,  late  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VII.,  came  into 
the  family  of  the  Fermors,  and  the 
first  of  these  erected  the  noble 
house  which,  albeit  shattered  and 
degraded,  is  still  standing.  Time 
and  neglect  in  past  ages  have 
wrought  sore  havoc  with  its 
moulded  flowers  and  heraldic 
adornments.  Its  original  roofs  fell 
in  long  ago,  but  they  have  been 
replaced  partially  by  others, 
sound  no  doubt  but  hardly  in 
harmony  with  the  old  work. 
The  Fermor  who  built  it — some 
authorities  make  him  Sir  Henry, 
others  Sir  William — seems  to 
have  nursed  a deep  reverence 
for  the  reigning  family,  for  all 
round  the  exterior  facade  he  set 
up  a deeply  moulded  course  of 
varied  medallions  of  brick  work 
in  which  the  jewelled  headgear  of 
Henry  of  Lancaster  and  Elizabeth 
of  York  is  placed  in  alternation 
with  the  Tudor  rose.  In  front  is 
a noble  gate-house,  of  somewhat 
later  date,  which  bears  over  the 
archway  the  arms  of  England 
supported  by  a lion  and  a griffin* — 
the  supporters  of  Henry  VHI. — 
while  over  the  entrance  of  the 
house  itself  stand  the  arms  and 
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supporters  of  his  father.  The 
authority  of  Sir  Henry  Spelman 
is  often  quoted  to  account  for  the 
existence  of  the  first-named  coat. 
He  writes  : “ Obtinuit  fama  Cele- 
bris, me  adhuc  puero,  Regem  An- 
gliae  Henricum  VIII.  nudis  pedi- 
bus  a Bashamia  ad  praesentiam 
Virginis  perexisse,”  and  certainly 
the  local  legend  supports  the  belief 
that  the  young  king,  in  the  second 
year  of  his  reign,  paid  a visit  to 
the  Fermors  and  passed  out  under 
the  gate-house  archway  as  a bare- 
footed pilgrim  to  the  shrine  at 
Walsingham  to  hang  a necklace  of 
great  price  round  the  neck  of  that 
holy  image  which,  thirty  years 
later,  he  caused  to  be  despoiled 
and  burnt;  and  that  the  royal 
escutcheon  was  put  up  in  com- 
memoration of  his  visit.  In  1612 
John  Calthorpe  of  Thorpland 
married  Mary,  the  heiress  of  the 
Fermors,  and  left  his  old  home  to 
establish  himself  under  the  more 
stately  roof  of  East  Barsham. 

About  a mile  below  East  Bar- 
sham  the  stream  flows  past  a 
roadside  chapel  for  a long  time 
desecrated  and  recently  furbished 
up  and  made  ready  for  any  modern 
pilgrims  who  may  pass  by.  The 
west  front  is  well  preserved,  an 
example  of  transition  from  deco- 
rated to  perpendicular  Gothic,  fine 
enough  to  induce  Pugin  to  place  it 
among  the  masterpieces.  At  its 
altar  were  probably  said  the  last 
prayers  of  many  thousand  pilgrims 
before  they  hung  up  their  votive 
gifts  at  the  shrine  of  the  famous 
“ Parathalassian  ” Virgin  hidden 
amongst  the  woods  on  the  river 
bank  some  two  miles  farther  down. 
The  shrine  of  Our  Lady  of  Walsing- 
ham at  the  Accession  of  Henry  VIII. 
attracted  more  pilgrims  than  any 


other  in  England  except  that  of 
S.  Thomas  of  Canterbury.  The 
Priory,  a house  of  Augustine 
Canons,  was  founded  by  GeoflFrey 
de  Favraches  soon  after  the  Con- 
quest, on  the  eve  of  his  departure 
for  the  Holy  Land.  He  gave  a 
chapel,  which  had  been  dedicated 
by  his  mother  Richoldis  de 
Favraches  to  the  Virgin  in  1061, 
and  certain  landed  estates  to  one 
Edw)'  a clerk  with  instructions  to 
found  a religious  order.  The 
chapel  before  named  had  been 
built  by  the  pious  lady  on  account 
of  a miraculous  apparition  of  the 
Virgin,  an  event  which  she  com- 
memorated by  the  erection  of  a 
shrine  after  the  exact  model  of  the 
Santa  Casa  at  Loreto.  The  new 
foundation  did  not,  however,  at- 
tract many  visitors  till  the  begin- 
ning of  the  thirteenth  century, 
when,  for  some  reason  which 
history  explains  not,  it  came  sud- 
denly into  great  repute.  Henry  III. 
was  the  first  royal  pilgrim. 
Edward  I.,  busy  king  as  he  was, 
found  time  to  pay  two  visits,  in 
1280  and  1296,  and  from  this 
time  forth  the  crowd  waxed  yearly. 
Edward  III.,  though  there  is  no 
record  that  he  ever  went  himself, 
was  zealous  in  helping  others  on 
the  Walsingham  way.  In  1361 
he  granted  nine  pounds  out  of 
the  treasury  towards  the  pilgrimage 
charges  of  John  Duke  of  Brittany, 
and  in  the  same  year  did  a like 
bounty  to  the  Duke  of  Anjou — 
one  of  the  French  hostages — and 
gave  him  a month’s  leave  from  the 
capital.  In  1364  David  Bruce 
King  of  Scotland  went  also,  under 
Edward’s  letter  of  safe  conduct. 
Henry  VII.  was  there  in  i486 — 
the  visit  of  his  successor  has 
already  been  noticed — and  Queen 
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Catherine  was  on  her  way  thither 
when  she  received  news  of  the 
battle  of  Flodden.  These  good 
tidings  she  sent  on  to  the  King, 
ending  her  letter,  and  now  I goo 
to  our  Lady  at  Walsingham  that  I 
have  promised  soo  long  agoo  to 
see.” 

Shrines  in  the  fifteenth  century 
had  honour  in  their  own  country, 
for  several  passages  in  the  Paston 
letters  refer  to  the  Walsingham 
pilgrimage.  In  1443  Margaret 
Paston  writes  from  Oxhead  to  her 
husband  who  lay  ill  in  the  Inner 
Temple.  “ My  m^xier  behested 
anodyr  ymmage  of  wax  of  the 
weythe  of  yowe  to  oyer  Lady  of 
Walsyngham,  and  sche  sent  iiij 
nobelys  to  the  iiij  orderys  of  Frerys 
at  Norweche  to  pray  for  yow,  and  I 
have  behested  to  you  on  pylgreym- 
mays  to  Walsingham  and  to  Sent 
Levenardys  for  you.”  William 
Yelverton,  justice  of  the  King’s 
Bench  also  writes  to  John  Paston, 
“ I recommaunde  me  to  you 
thankynge  you  as  hertyly  as  I kan 
for  myseliff  and  specially  for  that 
ye  do  so  moche  for  oure  Ladye’s 
hous  at  Walsyngham,  which  I 
trust  veryly  ye  do  the  rather  for 
the  grete  love  that  ye  deeme  that 
I have  thereto : for  trewly  if  she 
drawe  to  any  werschep,  or  welfare 
and  discharge  of  myn  enmy’s 
daunger,  I ascribe  it  unto  our 
Lady.” 

The  fall  and  desecration  of  the 
famous  shrine  followed  close  upon 
the  days  of  its  highest  splendour. 
The  visit  of  the  Queen  in  1515 
gave  a cachet  of  fashion  to  the 
practice  of  pilgrimage  and  the 
shrine  of  Our  Lady  in  these 
last  days,  ere  “ the  Gospel  light 
that  shone  from  Boleyn’s  eyes” 
had  risen  to  blast  its  fortunes,  was 


crowded  with  persons  of  quality. 
In  the  narrative  of  one  of  the 
pilgrims  we  have  had  handed  down 
to  us  a vivid  picture  of  the  shrine 
and  its  surroundings.  In  1513 
there  appeared  at  Walsingham, 
Erasmus  of  Rotterdam  accom- 
panied by  Robert  Aldrich,  a Cam- 
bridge friend  to  whom  perhaps  he 
had  imparted  some  of  that  Greek 
he  had  learnt  at  Oxford.  These 
were  not  the  days  of  special  cor- 
respondents and  interviewers.  The 
makers  of  history  did  not  then  go 
about  with  notebooks  and  stylo- 
graphs, but  the  cleverest  contem- 
porary “ penciller  ” could  not  beat 
the  performance  of  Erasmus  in 
close  detail  and  pungent  witty 
record.  The  lay  brother  who 
opened  the  Priory  gate  and  the 
Canon  on  duty  who  reeled  off  his 
showman’s  story  little  dreamt  what 
sort  of  pilgrim  it  was  who  came  in 
the  guise  of  this  little  dark-eyed 
thin-faced  man,  and  what  a death- 
less record  he  would  leave  for  the 
lettered  of  all  ages  to  read  and 
laugh  over.  The  Priory  Church, 
the  fragments  of  which  still  sur- 
vive, was  not  then  completed. 
“ The  building  is  unfinished,” 
Erasmus  writes,  “ and  it  is  a place 
exposed  on  all  sides  with  open 
doors  and  open  windows,  and  near 
at  hand  is  Ocean  the  father  of  the 
winds.  Within  the  church  which 
I have  called  unfinished  is  a small 
chapel  made  of  wainscot,  and  ad- 
mitting the  devotees  by  a narrow 
little  door.  The  light  is  small 
indeed,  scarcely  any  but  from  the 
wax  lights.  A most  grateful  fra- 
grance greets  the  nostrils,  nay 
when  you  look  in,  you  would  say 
it  is  the  mansion  of  the  saints,  so 
much  does  it  glitter  on  all  sides 
with  jewels  gold  and  silver.”  Our 
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pilgrim,  as  a student  of  mankind, 
was  doubtless  much  more  intent 
on  the  discourse  and  demeanour 
of  his  fellow  pilgrims  and  of  the 
Canons  in  charge  of  the  treasure 
than  on  the  glittering  heap  itself* 
“ In  the  inner  chapel  which  I have 
described  as  the  shrine  of  the  Holy 
Virgin,  one  canon  attends  the 
altar  that  he  may  receive  and  take 
charge  of  what  is  given.  You  ask 
whether  those  must  give  who  are 
not  inclined.  Not  at  all,  but  a 
pious  shame  brings  some  to  the 
point  that  they  give  if  any  one  is 
standing  by,  though  they  would 
not  if  no  observer  was  present,  or 
at  least  they  give  somewhat  more 
largely  than  they  otherwise  would 
have  done.  Nay  but  there  are 
those  so  devoted  to  the  Holy 
Virgin  that  whilst  they  feign  that 
they  are  themselves  going  to  place 
an  offering  on  the  altar,  with  won- 
derful dexterity  they  filch  away 
what  some  one  else  has  placed 
there.’’ 

Erasmus  goes  on  to  tell  of  the 
little  wicket  in  the  gateway  through 
which  by  the  Virgin’s  aid  a Knight 
on  horseback  escaped  from  his 
pursuing  foes  (the  street  adjacent, 
along  which  he  rode,  is  still  known 
as  Knight  Street) ; of  the  chapel 
containing  the  middle  joint  of  S. 
Peter’s  finger  so  big  that  it  might 
have  come  from  the  skeleton  of 
Goliath ; of  the  milk  of  the  Virgin, 
enclosed  in  a crystal  ball,  which 
looked  like  beaten  chalk  tempered 
with  the  white  of  an  egg.  “ O 
mother,  most  imitative  of  her  Son,” 
he  exclaims,  “ He  has  left  so 
much  of  His  blood  upon  earth  ; 
she  so  much  of  her  milk  as  it  seems 
scarcely  credible  should  have  be- 
longed to  a single  woman  with  one 
child,  even  if  the  infant  had  taken 


none  of  it.”  Then  he  asked  to  be 
informed  what  evidence  there  was 
that  it  was  really  the  Virgin’s 
milk,  whereupon  the  verger^  with 
contracted  brows,  referred  him  to 
the  authentic  record  hung  upon 
the  wall. 

When  he  was  taking  his  leave 
the  sub-prior,  with  some  hesitation, 
ventured  to  ask  him  whether  he 
was  the  same  man  who  two  years 
before  had  hung  up  a votive  tablet 
inscribed  with  Hebrew  letters  (he 
remarks  that  these  clerks  call 
everything  Hebrew  which  they 
cannot  understand).  The  sub-prior 
went  on  to  tell  him  what  great 
pains  he  had  taken  to  read  the 
verses : how  one  thought  they 
were  in  Arabic,  and  another  that 
they  had  no  meaning  at  all.  Eras- 
mus ultimately  confessed  that  he 
had  left  the  inscription  there  on  a 
former  visit  in  15  ii,  and  gave  the 
sub-prior  the  true  meaning  of  the 
words,  ^ in  return  for  which  com- 
plaisance he  was  presented  with  a 
bit  of  wood  cut  from  a beam  on 
which  the  Virgin  had  been  seen  to 
rest. 

While  he  was  putting  his  mock- 
ing questions  to  the  guide,  Eras- 
mus noticed  two  wells  of  clear 
water  near  by  and  naturally  he 
wanted  to  know  all  about  these. 
The  canon  informed  him  that  they 
had  sprung  suddenly  from  the 
earth  at  the  command  of  the  Vir- 
gin, and  that  the  water  was  good 
for  pains  of  the  head  and  stomach. 

^ Erasmus  refers  to  this  visit  in 
an  epistle  (CXIV.)  written  to 
Andreas  Ammonius.  The  title  of 
the  inscription  was  in  Latin  written 
in  Roman  capitals,  and  the  inscrip- 
tion itself  in  Greek  in  Greek 
capitals. 
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That  it  was  credited  with  miracu- 
lous healing  power  as  late  as  1513 
is  proved  from  some  MS.  notes 
written  in  a breviary  which  for- 
merly belonged  to  Richard  Vowell, 
the  last  Prior  of  Walsingham, 
regulating  the  admissions  of  the 
devout  to  the  baths  and  laying 
down  various  rules.  In  more  re- 
cent times  the  water  of  the  wells 
was  credited  with  a new  virtue, 
that  a draught  of  it,  drunk 
kneeling  bare-kneed  on  the  stone 
margin,  would  procure  for  the 
drinker  the  fulfilment  of  any  wish 
he  might  formulate.  This  legend 
is  probably  a post-Reformation 
one — it  is  extant  concerning  divers 
other  wells  and  springs — as  there 
is  no  notice  of  it  in  any  earlier 
record. 

The  church  which  Erasmus  saw 
was  never  completed.  Weather 
and  neglect  have  done  their  work 
upon  the  fragments,  and  little  now 
remains  save  the  lovely  west  front 
— miscalled  the  arch — and  por- 
tions of  the  refectory  which  serve 
as  ornamental  rock-work  to  the 
surrounding  garden.  Besides  the 
Priory  there  was  in  Walsingham  a 
Franciscan  house,  founded  in  1346 
by  the  Countess  of  Clare.  Once 
the  town  boasted  also  of  a Bride- 
well, but  this  was  pulled  down 
some  years  ago  as  superfluous,  a 
proof  apparently  that  public 
morals  have  not  deteriorated 
through  the  cessation  of  the  pil- 
grimage. The  parish  church  is 
one  of  the  handsomest  in  Norfolk, 
both  as  to  structure  and  site,  and 
furthermore  famous  as  containing 
the  most  beautiful  perpendicular 
font  in  England. 

A mile  further  on  is  Old  Wal- 
singham, which,  albeit  less  famous 
than  its  neighbour,  possesses  a 


special  title  to  immortality,  an 
authoritative  one  for  all  lovers  of 
literature.  Here  it  was  that  a 
peasant,  delving  in  his  field, 
brought  to  light  certain  cinerary 
urns,  and,  the  report  of  this  dis- 
covery having  come  to  the  ears  of 
Sir  Thomas  Browne,  the  good 
physician  journeyed  from  Norwich 
to  inspect  it.  It  is  pleasant  to 
figure  him,  standing  in  the  field 
lying  between  the  church  and  the 
river,  holding  in  his  hand  one  of 
these  “ sad  sepulchral  pitchers  ’’ ; 
marshalling  mentally  those  troops 
of  images  and  illustrations  which 
he  subsequently  gave  to  the  world 
clothed  in  what  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  majestic  prose  in  our  lan- 
guage. 

Thence  the  river  flows  through 
pleasant  meadows  to  Wighton,  a 
village  with  a church  fitted  for  a 
place  of  ten  times  its  population, 
and  then  comes  to  Warham,  where 
the  valley  widens  and  becomes  a 
plain  with  gently  sloping  upland 
on  either  side.  It  is  evident  it 
was  once  a tidal  estuary ; a con- 
vincing proof  of  this  confronts  us 
on  the  hill-side,  where,  facing  the 
south,  may  be  seen  the  most  per- 
fect Danish  encampment  in  Eng- 
land. The  galleys  could  row  at 
high  tide  up  the  estuary  and  beach 
themselves  at  the  foot  of  the  hill. 
The  camp  is  circular  with  inner 
and  outer  circumvallations  and  a 
ditch  thirty  feet  wide  between 
them.  By  rare  good  fortune  this 
camp  has  escaped  the  destructive 
activity  of  the  farmer  of  the  aver- 
age sort,  who,  conservative  as  he 
may  be  in  aught  else,  becomes  a 
leveller  in  earnest  when  he  finds  a 
prehistoric  earthwork  corrugating 
the  surface  of  his  ground.  Occu- 
pier and  owner  alike  have  done  their 
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best  to  preserve:  this  interesting 
monument.  In  some  old  parish 
writings  there  are  references  to  a 
piece  of  land  called  the  “ Swinny  ” 
meadows,  and  archaeologists,  with 
some  reason,  claim  that  “ Swinny  ” 
may  be  a corruption  of  Sweno,  the 
name  of  some  Danish  adventurer 
who  came  marauding  along  the 
coast,  and  dug  the  ditch  and  made 
the  camp  as  a storehouse  for  plun- 
der collected  in  the  country 
around.  Erasmus  in  describing 
the  position  of  Walsingham, 
speaks  of  it  as  lying  three  miles 
from  the  sea,  and  the  editor  of 
the  English  version  of  the  Pil- 
grimages,” having  found  that  the 
shrine  is  a good  five  miles  distant 
from  the  nearest  salt  water  at 
Wells,  assumes  that  Erasmus  was 
in  error  ; but  it  is  probable  that  he 
was  right,  for  it  is  just  three  miles 
from  Walsingham  to  Warham 
camp,  which  was  most  likely  still 
washed  by  the  tides  of  the  estuary 
at  the  time  of  his  visit.  This  dis- 
crepancy confused  still  more  the 
Dutch  commentators  of  the  “ Col- 
loquies,” inasmuch  as  they  shifted 
the  shrine  of  the  Parathalassian 
Virgin  from  Walsingham  alto- 
gether and  placed  it  at  St.  Mawes 
in  Cornwall  in  order  to  make  the 
measurements  agree. 

From  Warham  seaward  the 
banks  of  the  stream  become  much 
more  picturesque.  Sloping  hills 
well  wooded  lie  on  either  side  and 
from  a valley  on  the  right  bank 
there  comes  into  our  river  an 
affluent  of  almost  equal  bulk  which, 
about  a mile  distant,  has  flowed 
past  the  remains  of  the  abbey  of 
the  Holy  Cross  at  Binham,  a cell 
founded  from  the  great  abbey  of 
S.  Albans  in  1093.  The  church 
of  the  monks  still  remains  and  is 


used  for  service.  There  are  very 
fine  Norman  arcades  inside,  and 
the  Early  English  west  front  is, 
according  to  divers  text-books,  the 
very  best  Early  English  that  can 
be  found.  If  one  did  not  know 
something  of  the  ways  of  Benedic- 
tines one  might  be  surprised  at 
meeting  so  fine  a house  as  this 
must  have  been  in  such  a remote 
corner  of  the  land,  but  the  soil 
around  was  good  and  easy  of  cul- 
tivation, there  was  abundant  water, 
and  the  port  of  Blakeney  or  Snit- 
terly  was  only  four  miles  distant. 
These  qualifications  the  shrewd 
industrious  monks  would  fully 
appreciate ; as,  here  as  elsewhere, 
they  were  the  pioneers  of  agricul- 
ture. But  there  may  have  been 
an  additional  reason  why  they 
fixed  their  cell  at  Binham.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  the  prudent 
authorities  at  S.  Albans  may  have 
found  it  handy  to  possess  a house 
hidden  away  from  the  fierce  light 
which  beat  upon  their  abbey  near 
London,  to  which  they  could 
banish  those  of  their  company  who 
might  now  and  then  sin  against 
good  manners. 

About  two  miles  below  the  junc- 
tion of  the  streams  lies  Stiffkey,  a 
very  pretty  village  even  when 
judged  by  a high  standard  of  rural 
beauty.  The  lanes  might  be 
Devonshire  lanes  and  the  hills 
around  are  abrupt  and  hung  with 
wood.  The  stream  winds  through 
the  village  and  passes  close  by  one 
of  the  most  famous  of  ancient 
Norfolk  houses  still  in  repair  and 
inhabited : a house  planned  and 
built  by  the  bearer  of  one  of  the 
most  illustrious  Norfolk  names. 
In  1571  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  the 
lord  keeper,  bought  Stiffkey,  but 
his  public  life  was  too  busy  a one 
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to  allow  him  to  give  much  of  his 
time  to  the  administration  of  his 
own  estates,  and  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  he  ever  set  foot  in  the 
place.  Most  likely  he  bought  it 
as  a Drovision  for  mis  second  son, 
Nathaniel,  to  whom  he  gave  it 
eight  years  later.  The  present 
house  was  probably  built  from  the 
ground  on  the  site  of  an  earlier 
one  and  finished  in  1604, 
carved  on  the  gate-house.  It 
occupies  an  ideal  site  for  a country 
gentleman’s  residence.  Though 
built  well  above  the  stream,  which 
holds  very  pretty  trout,  it  has  at 
its  back  ground  high  enough  to 
shelter  it  from  the  piercing  sea 
blasts  of  winter  and  spring,  and 
the  long  wing  which  faced  south 
must  have  caught  every  ray  of  sun- 
light. Even  now,  in  its  partial 
decay,  it  presents  a very  fair  pic- 
ture of  an  English  home.  The 
round  towers  which  flanked  the 
southern  wing  are  still  erect,  and 
traces  remain  of  the  terrace  garden 
which  ran  in  front  of  the  windows, 
and  perhaps  extended  as  far  as  the 
stream  itself. 

History  has  nothing  to  tell  of 
the  Nathaniel  Bacon  who  planned 
and  built  it.  The  care  bestowed 
upon  the  pieasaunce  and  on  the 
arrangements  of  the  house,  evident 
even  now,  suggests  that  he  must 
have  been  a man  born  for  a country 
life,  wisely  content  to  live  apart 
from  courts  upon  his  ample  patri- 
mony ; for,  besides  the  gift  of  the 
estate,  he  got,  according  to  his 
father’s  will,  “ two  hundred 
pounds  towardes  the  buildinge  of 
his  house  at  Stiftkey,  and  besides 
all  my  leases  in  Stiffkey  and  my 
stocke  of  sheepe  going  uppon 
them.”  It  is  pleasant  to  fancy  that 
his  great  half-brother  may,  now 


and  then,  have  taken  a flight  from 
London  to  visit  his  kinsman  while 
the  place  was  being  formed,  and 
have  brought  out  some  of  those 
wise  counsels  set  down  in  the  essays 
“On  Gardens”  and  “On  Build- 
ing,” suggesting  here  “a  heath 
or  desert  ” and  there  a “ lawn  of 
green  grass  kept  finely  shorn.” 
May  be  in  those  dark  latter  days 
of  trial  and  obloquy  he  may  have 
taken  stock  of  his  own  greatness, 
and  debated  whether,  after  all,  he 
would  not  have  done  better  to 
have  followed  the  example  of  his 
unambitious  brother  and  have 
settled  down  to  cultivate  his 
garden  as  a relaxation  from  the 
piling  up  of  the  mighty  monument 
he  has  left  behind  him,  rather 
than  to  have  courted  disaster  in 
the  equivocal  region  of  legal  and 
political  intrigue. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Valley,  on  the  crest  of  the  hill, 
lies  the  tiny  village  of  Cockthorpe, 
from  which  three  great  admirals 
are  held  to  have  sprung.  Sir 
Cloudesly  Shovel — that  tough  old 
sea-dog  who  won  the  battle  of  La 
Hague — Sir  John  Narborough  and 
Sir  Christopher  Minns  also ; ad- 
mirals of  about  the  same  date  and 
shrewd  fighters,  though  less  known 
to  fame.  One  of  the  Calthorpes 
of  Cockthorpe — kin  to  those  of 
Thorpland  and  East  Barsham — 
rode  beside  his  stout  neighbour, 
“ old  Sir  Thomas  Erpingham,”  on 
St.  Crispin’s  day  at  Agincourt. 
Looking  westward  from  Cock- 
thorpe one  may  see,  some  six  miles 
distant,  the  wooded  crest  of  a hill 
on  the  near  side  of  which  lies 
Burnham  Thorpe,  where  Horatio 
Nelson  was  born,  wherefore  it  will 
appear  that  the  sons  of  this  bare 
remote  corner  of  the  land  make  a 
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goodly  show  in  the  roll  of  those 
who  have  done  good  service  in 
fighting  their  country’s  battles. 

Emerging  from  the  Stiffkey 
valley,  and  following  the  course  of 
the  river  through  the  meadows, 
there  is  a sniff  of  salt  in  the  air. 
A turfed  embankment  keeps  off 
the  high  tides  and  a falling  gate 
in  this  lets  the  stream  through  to 
pursue  the  residue  of  its  course 
over  the  salt  marshes.  As  in 
Nathaniel  Bacon’s  day  men  still 
keep  ‘‘  a good  stocke  of  sheepe  ” 
in  these  parts.  Grazing  near  is 
a large  flock  of  black-faced  ewes 
cropping  the  bright  green  herbage 
which  is  as  fine  as  velvet.  They 
are  of  an  agile  breed,  for  at  the 
approach  of  a stranger  they  will 
jump  like  deer  over  the  narrower 
of  the  creeks  which  permeate  the 
marsh  in  all  directions.  The 
grazing  ground  here  is  a some- 
what perilous  one  and  there  are 
many  records  of  disastrous  tides 
which,  piled  up  by  the  winds 
some  feet  above  their  normal  level, 
have  poured  suddenly  over  the 
marshes  and  left  the  creeks  and 
channels  choked  with  drowned 
sheep.  In  winter,  after  a spell  of 
north-east  wind,  this  is  a rare 
hunting  ground  for  the  sportsman 
and  the  naturalist,  as  the  marshes 
will  be  covered  with  wild  ducks 
and  geese  and  all  manner  of  strange 
sea  fowl. 

The  river’s  mouth  is  just  at  the 
entrance  of  the  harbour  channel  of 
Blakeney,  one  of  those  little  sea- 
ports which  have  suffered  so 
severely  from  the  intrusion  of 
railways.  Once  all  the  seed  and 
oil  cake  and  coal  and  timber  that 
the  district  required,  and  all  the 
wheat  and  barley  that  it  produced 
passed  up  and  down  the  tortuous 
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channel  before  us ; but  now  the 
traffic  has  shrunk  to  a tithe  of  its 
former  volume.  There  may  be  a 
ketch  or  two  lying  at  Blakeney 
quay,  but  the  only  present  sign  of 
shipping  is  the  rotten  hull  of  a 
fishing  smack  high  and  dry  on  the 
muddy  slope  of  the  marsh.  No 
doubt  these  evidences  of  decay  are 
tokens  of  transition  rather  than  of 
actual  loss,  but  the  sight  of  decay 
in  any  shape  is  always  saddening. 
We  may  know  that  the  traffic 
which  formerly  went  up  the  har- 
bour now  goes  over  the  railway, 
but  this  is  no  complete  consola- 
tion. A railway  station  at  its  best 
is  a poor  substitute,  artistically, 
for  a quay,  and  the  black  hull  and 
tanned  sail  of  a Norfolk  “ billy 
boy”  passing  along  the  channel 
would  enrich  the  landscape  and 
give  the  one  touch  of  human  in- 
terest that  is  wanting ; a subtle 
and  satisfying  touch  such  as  one 
would  never  gain  from  the  rattle 
and  steam  and  hard  metallic  bright- 
ness of  a railway  train  rushing  and 
snorting  through  the  stillness  and 
greenery  of  a country  plain. 

From  source  to  sea  our  river 
has  furnished  us  with  evidences  of 
departed  grandeur  and  considera- 
tion. It  is  emphatically  a water- 
way which  has  seen  better  days. 
Its  banks  were  settled  and  secure 
in  the  age  when  life  on  the  mosses 
of  Lancashire,  or  on  the  Welsh 
marshes,  had  still  something  of 
the  rapture  of  the  strife.  Here 
men  could  live  safely  in  the  free 
open  country,  and  the  huge 
churches  everywhere  denote  a 
population  in  the  past  vastly 
greater  than  it  is  at  present.  The 
black  death  was  the  beginning  of 
a decrease  which,  with  trifling 
variation,  has  gone  on  to  the 
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present  day.  Perhaps  townsfolk 
may  again  take  to  living  in  the 
country,  if  they  are  not  nauseated 
by  excessive  sermonising  on  the 
merits  of  rural  over  urban  life. 
If  we  had  penetrated  into  the 
“ hinterland  ” along  the  river’s 
banks  we  should  have  come  across 
many  comely  residences,  now 
either  degraded  or  handed  over  to 
the  temporary  care  of  a shooting 
tenant,  and  here,  at  the  mingling 


of  the  waters,  we  can  moralise 
over  the  last  evidence  of  decline 
in  this  highway  of  a moribund 
commerce,  a traffic  which  was 
active  in  the  days  when  the  monks 
of  Binham  were  planting  and 
reaping  their  fields  in  honest  hus- 
bandry, and  their  more  politic 
brethren  at  Walsingham  gathering 
in  with  little  or  no  trouble  a far 
richer  harvest  from  the  piety  or 
the  credulity  of  the  age. 
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Stavordale  Priory  derives  its 
name  probably  from  the  dale  of 
the  Stour,  which  rises  there.  It 
is  situated  in  the  ancient  forest  of 
Selwood,  about  three  miles  from 
Wincanton,  in  which  parish  it  is, 
and  about  four  miles  from  Bruton 
on  the  Great  Western  Railway. 
It  lies  quite  out  of  the  way  of  the 
ordinary  tripper,  but  is  well  known 
to  the  antiquaries  of  Somerset, 
Dorset  and  Wilts.  Although  its 
history  can  be  clearly  traced  back 
466  years,  when  the  present  nave 
of  the  Priory  Church  was  built, 
portions  of  it,  thanks  to  the  lime- 
wash,  are  as  perfect  now  as  when 
erected.  The  buildings  are  in  the 
centre  of  an  estate,  long  divided 
into  two  parts,  consisting  together 
of  about  700  acres ; one  part  be- 
longing to  the  Earl  of  Ilchester, 
who  takes  his  second  title  of 
‘‘Baron  of  Stavordale  ” from  it 
(dating  from  1744);  the  other 
comprising  Stavordale  proper,  with 
its  Priory,  Church,  Mill,  and  Fair- 
field,  where  an  ancient  annual  fair 
was  held,  and  where  the  column 
of  its  market  cross  still  remains. 

A little  over  a year  ago  the 


building,  with  about  forty  acres  of 
land,  was  purchased  by  Mr.  F.  G. 
Sage,  of  London,  who  at  once  set 
about  preserving  the  chief  portions 
of  it,  and  adding  very  consider- 
ably thereto,  adapting  it  to  the 
modern  requirements  of  a man- 
sion. In  Steel’s  “ Monasteries  and 
Religious  Houses  of  Great  Britain” 
we  are  told  that  “the  year  1250 
is  generally  accepted  as  the  date 
of  the  Augustinian  hermit  friars 
in  England.”  There  was  a religious 
house  here,  however,  in  1 240,  and 
if,  as  is  generally  believed,  it  was 
founded  by  Lord  Richard  Lovel, 
the  date  would  be  some  time  be- 
tween 1218  and  1240.  Since  the 
restoration  began  a silver  penny 
coined  at  Bristol,  temp.  Edward  I. 
1272-1307,  has  been  found,  and 
the  seal  of  the  Priory  bears  date 
1279.  The  first  prior  mentioned 
by  name  was  Robert,  who  died  in 
1309 ; the  list  of  priors  from  that 
time  till  the  dissolution  is  fairly 
complete.  At  the  earliest  date 
to  be  relied  on  as  accurate,  it  was 
the  home  of  Augustinian  Canons, 
eight  in  number,  of  the  order  of 
St.  Victor.  DRring  the  whole 
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period  of  its  existence  it  was  under 
the  patronage  of  Lords  Lovel,  St. 
Maur,  and  Zouch,  members  of 
each  of  these  great  families  having 
been  buried  there.  In  the  year 
1292,  to  add  to  the  revenues  of 
the  house,  the  rectorial  tithes  of 
Wincanton  were  given  to  it,  and 
in  1377  the  vicar’s  tithes  were 
added,  the  duties  of  the  vicar  of 
Wincanton  being  performed  by 
the  canons  in  turn. 

It  was  reserved  to  Sir  John 
Stourton  to  be  its  greatest  bene- 
factor, he  having  borne  the  cost 
of  the  building  of  the  church  now 
standing,  giving  in  his  will  full 
details  of  his  wishes  as  to  the 
building  and  its  decorations,  in- 
cluding the  tiles  of  the  floor,  which 
were  to  bear  his  arms.  A large 
number  of  these  tiles  have  been 
found  in  excavating  recently.  He 
also  willed  to  be  buried  in  the 
church  and  left  directions  that  he 
should  be  carried  from  Preston 
Plucknett  in  his  own  best  waggon, 
drawn  by  ten  of  his  best  oxen, 
which  were  to  be  left  there  for 
a memorial  of  his  soul.  On  shields 
in  one  of  the  beautiful  chapels 
are  cut  the  arms  of  the  various 


families  who  were  owners  and 
benefactors,  including  the  Stour- 
tons.  Giles,  Lord  Daubeney,  re- 
fers in  his  will  to  his  having  been 
a brother  at  the  Priory.  Lady  Ela 
St.  Maur,  just  before  her  death, 
made  provision  for  her  burial  there, 
and  directs  that  2000  masses  be 
said  for  her  soul. 

The  disintegration  began  in 
1533  when  Stavordale  Priory  be- 
came a cell  to  Taunton  Priory, 
although  two  Chantry  priests  re- 
mained till  1553.  In  1557  the 
manor  was  sold  to  John  Dier,  the 
elder  brother  of  the  celebrated 
Judge  of  Common  Pleas,  James 
Dier,  who  was  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons  during  the 
short  parliament  of  King  Ed- 
ward VI.  Since  the  dissolution 
the  two  estates  have  been  let  to 
farmers. 

It  is  a singular  circumstance 
that  at  the  time  when  such  altera- 
tions are  being  made  in  this  old 
house  of  the  “ religious,”  so  that 
it  will  not  be  adapted  for  a monas- 
tery, the  present  Carmelite  Monas- 
tery in  Wincanton  is  apparently 
on  the  eve  of  building  a new 
church. 


'The  '^olt-in-Tun 


The  Bolt-in-Tun  seems  to  have 
been,  apart  from  the  Inns  for  the 
law-students,  the  only  inn  of  any 
importance  in  Fleet  Street,  and 
this  being  the  case  it  calls  for 
especial  note,  for  it  was  of  such 
high  antiquity  as  a London  hostel 
that  it  can  be  traced  back  to  the 
fifteenth  century.  From  an  entry 
in  the  Patent  Roll  of  2 1 Henry 
VI.  (1443)  it  appears  to  have  been 
an  inn  at  that  period.  In  a licence 


of  alienation  to  the  Friars  Carme- 
lite of  London  of  certain  premises 
in  the  parish  of  St.  Dunstan,  Fleet 
Street,  “ Hospitium  vocatum  le 
Boltenton  ” is  mentioned  as  a 
boundary.^  But  it  was  probably 
older  than  this,  for  from  an  ordin- 
ance of  King  Edward  III.  in 
-council,  dated  in  1353,  it  appears 
that  all  that  part  which  may  be 


^ “ Hist,  of  Signboards.” 
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called  the  extension  of  the  ancient 
city  westward,  from  its  proper  wall 
and  principal  gate  to  Temple  Bar, 
i.e.^  the  present  Fleet  Street,  was 
even  then  built  upon  and  well  in- 
habited.^ It  is  hardly  likely, 
therefore,  that  the  hospice  had 
any  ecclesiastical  connection  with 
St.  Bartholomew  the  Great  and 
with  Prior  Bolton,  who  died  in 
1532  ; and  the  sign  was  not  unique. 
There  was  a “ Bolt-and-Tun  ” 
which  gave  its  name  to  Bolt-and- 
Tun  Alley  in  the  Strand,  another 
in  Whitechapel,^  and  another  in 
Lombard  Street. 

On  September  2,  1665,  a boy 
was  found  dead  of  the  Plague  in  the 
hay-loft.  The  inn  at  the  beginning 
of  the  eighteenth  century  seems 
to  have  become  already  a coach- 
ing-house. In  1704  the  Windsor 
Coach,  horsed  by  Simon  Gray  and 
John  Atlee,  started  from  the 
“ Bolt-in-Tun.”  ® Robert  Gold- 
smith of  the  Bolt  and  Tun  Inn, 
Fleet  Street,  was,  at  his  death, 
Master  of  the  Maidenhead  Cara- 
van;^ but  in  1721  William  Bow- 
ler, at  the  White  Bear,  Piccadilly, 
advertised  that  having  married 
Elizabeth  Goldsmith,  the  former’s 
daughter,  he  had,  through  her, 
inherited  the  Maidenhead  caravan, 
which  thenceforth  left  the  White 
Bear,  where  passengers  and  parcels 
were  taken  in.®  In  I734 

1 Rymer’s  ‘‘  Foedera,”  vol.  v. 
p.  774,  quoted  in  Lambert’s  “Lon- 
don and  its  Environs.” 

2 Dodsley’s  “ London  and  En- 
virons,” 1761. 

3 F.  G.  H.  Price’s  “ Signs  of 
Old  Fleet  Street.” 

* Probably  a covered  waggon 
withont  springs. 

^ Weekly  Journal,  September  23, 
1721. 


Abingdon  Stage  Coach  removed 
from  the  White  Horse  in  Wood 
Street  to  the  Bolt  and  Tun  Inn 
in  Fleet  Street,  and  set  out  every 
Tuesday,  Thursday  and  Saturday, 
“ Performed  (if  God  permit).”^ 

“ A Handsome  Glass  Coach  and 
six  able  Horses  ” were  announced 
to  set  out  for  Bath  from  the  Bolt 
and  Tun,  Fleet  Street, ^ in  1741, 
and  in  the  following  year  “A 
Landau  and  four  able  Horses,” 
carrying  “ passengers  at  reasonable 
rates,”  is  advertised  for  the  same 
destination.^ 

“T)RECKN0CK  and  MON- 
JJ  MOUTH  MACHINE,  in 
four  Days  ; begins  going  from  the 
Bolt  and  Tun  Inn  in  Fleet  Street, 
London,  on  Wednesday,  the  27th 
Instant  October,  at  Three  o’Clock 
in  the  Morning ; stays  the  first 
Night  at  Oxford,  the  second  Night 
at  Gloucester,  the  Third  at  the 
Kings  Head  at  Monmouth,  and 
arrives  at  the  Golden  Lion  at 
Brecknock  on  Saturday  Evening  : 
and  returns  from  thence  every  Mon- 
day Morning,  at  Five  o’Clock,  and 
keeps  the  same  Stages  as  above, 
into  London  on  Thursday  even- 
ing. Each  Passenger  from  London 
to  Brecknock  to  pay  2/.  to  Mon- 
rn^nth  i/.  tor.  6d.  and  to  Glouces- 
ter i/.  3r.  to  be  allowed  20  lb. 
each ; all  above  to  pay  to  Breck- 
nock 2d.  Halfpenny,  and  to  Mon- 
mouth 2d.  Perform’d  (if  God 
permits)  by 

“William  and  John  Turner. 


1 “ Signs  of  Fleet  Street.” 

2 Daily  Advertiser,  December 
12,  1741,  January  30  and  March 
27,  1742. 

* Ibid,  May  20-25,  1742. 
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“ Note,  As  this  Machine  is  set 
up  at  the  Request  of  several  Gen- 
tleman, &c.,  in  the  Counties  of 
Brecknock  and  Carmarthen,  &c., 
the  Proprietors  are  in  Hopes  to 
meet  with  Encouragement,  and 
their  Favours  will  be  gratefully 
acknowledged.”  ^ 

In  1759  then  Boniface  of 
the  Bolt-in-Tun  was  “presented  ” 
for  entertaining  disorderly  women, 

&C.2 

On  seventeenth-century  tokens 
we  meet  with  a tun  pierced  by 
three  arrows,  a variation  of  the 
Bolt  and  Tun  known  as  the  “ Tun 
and  Arrows,”  an  instance  of  which 
occurs  in  Bishopsgate  Street  With- 
out, and  another  Within  the  Gate, 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  A 
bird-bolt  in  pale^  piercing  a tun  or 
pipe  of  wine  may  be  seen  carved 
in  a quatrefoil  of  stone  in  the  grand 
old  church  of  St.  Bartholomew, 
Smithfield,  the  Prior  Bolton  having 
intended  it  as  a play  upon  his  own 
name  in  accordance  with  ecclesi- 
astical custom.  But  it  is  not 
necessary  to  cite  Prior  Bolton’s 
rebus  to  explain  the  “ Bolt  and 
Tun  ” sign.  It  is  accounted  for, 
as  to  its  use  more  generally,  in  the 
fact,  probably,  of  the  tun  or  butt 
having  been  employed  by  the  stout 
English  archer  as  a target — when 
the  bung  was  the  bull’s-eye,  and 
the  place  where  the  practice  was 
pursued  was  known  as  the  “ Butts,” 
whence  Newington  Butts,  &c.  An 
entry  in  the  churchwardens’  ac- 
counts of  St.  Lawrence,  Reading, 
under  the  date  1621  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

“ The  parishioners  did  agree 
^ Whitehall  Eve.  Post.,  November 

9. 1756. 

2 Noble’s  “ Temple  Bar.” 
ccci — 2110 — October  ’06 
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that  the  churchwardens  and  con- 
stables should  set  up  a payre  of 
Butts  called  Shooting  Butts  in 
such  place  as  they  should  think 
most  convenient.” 

The  word  survives  proverbially 
to-day  in  the  expression  to  make 
a butt  of  one.  A youth  being 
hard-pressed  to  sing  in  a company 
where  Colman  formed  one  of  the 
party,  assured  the  company  that  he 
could  not  gratify  them,  and  rather 
testily  added  that  “ they  were  only 
making  a butt  of  him.”  “ O,  no,” 
said  Colman,  “ my  good  Sir,  we 
only  want  to  get  a stave  out  of 
you.” 

The  missile  in  Prior  Bolton’s 
rebus  is  a blunt-headed  shaft  or 
bird-bolt,  such  as  that  with  which 
Cupid  should  be  represented 
as  harmlessly  armed,  but  Cupid 
is  more  often  depicted  erro- 
neously with  a sharp  arrow. 
“ Now  the  boy  with  the  bird-bolt 
be  praised”  occurs  in  Marston’s 
“ What  you  Will.”  That  this  is 
not  the  origin  of  the  sign,  how- 
ever, but  that  it  had  its  origin  in 
practice  of  archery  is  strongly  sug- 
gested by  the  tokens  of  the  “ Tun 
and  Arrows  ” being  pierced 
through  with  the  pointed  missile 
of  which  the  English  archer  made 
such  a masterly  use. 

A little  way  down  Bouverie 
Street  were,  in  1815,  some  very 
extensive  modern-built  premises 
attached  to  the  Bolt-in-Tun  Inn, 
which  acquired  the  title  of  the 
Bolt-in-Tun  Tavern  Hotel  and 
Sussex  House,  and  were  kept  by  a 
Mr.  Croome.^  The  site  of  these 
buildings  was  formerly  distin- 


1 “The  Epicure’s  Almanack,” 

1815. 
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guished  by  a stone  tablet  bearing 
an  inscription  thus  : 

CBOLT  IN  TUN  A 
WILL-M  HARRIS  ) 

1765  J 


1(eview  of 

The  first  race  ever  rowed  in  eight- 
oared  boats  by  American  against 
English  University  men  took  place 
on  the  course  between  Putney  and 
Mortlake  on  September  8.  The 
contest  naturally  excited  immense 
interest,  and  the  throng  of  spec- 
tators, both  on  the  banks  and  on 
the  water,  was  great  beyond  all 
precedent.  In  weight  the  crews 
were  about  on  a par ; but  the 
Cambridge  men,  having  won  the 
toss,  and  chosen  the  Surrey  side, 
got  the  lead  at  the  first,  and,  not- 
withstanding a superb  spurt  put 
on  by  their  rivals  at  Barnes 
Bridge,  kept  it  to  the  finish, 
winning  by  two  lengths  in  19 
minutes,  17  seconds.  It  is  notice- 
able that  on  this  occasion  the 
American  stroke  was  slower  than 
the  English,  and  caught  the  water 
somewhat  irregularly,  and  with 
too  little  force:  on  the  other 
hand  the  men  pulled  harder  and 
displayed  more  staying  power  than 
any  other  American  crew  that 
has  rowed  in  English  waters. 

A beginning  has  at  last  been 
made  in  the  reorganisation  of  the 
Army  upon  the  lines  suggested  by 
the  Esher  Committee  : a scheme 
for  the  creation  of  a General 
Staff  after  the  Continental  fashion 
has  been  reduced  into  writing  and 
published  as  an  Army  Order 


There  is  an  illustration  of  the 
old  Bolt-in-Tun  Inn  in  the  Crace 
Collection.  The  site  is  now  a 
railway  office,  but  the  device  of 
the  Bolt-in-Tun  may,  I think,  still 
be  seen  in  demi-relief  outside  the 
premises,  and  a further  survival  is 
Bolt-in-Tun  Yard. 

the  ^onth 

(September  12).  The  idea  is 
to  provide  the  Army  with  a think- 
ing department  having  its  chief 
seat  at  headquarters,  and  a branch 
in  every  separate  command  and 
district.  The  functions  of  the 
General  Staff  at  headquarters  will 
be  to  ‘‘  advise  on  the  strategical 
distribution  of  the  Army,  to 
supervise  the  education  of  officers 
and  the  training  and  preparation 
of  the  Army  for  war,  to  study 
military  schemes  offensive  and 
defensive,  to  collect  and  collate 
military  intelligence,  to  direct  the 
general  policy  in  Army  matters, 
and  to  secure  continuity  of  action 
in  the  execution  of  that  policy.” 
The  functions  of  the  General 
Staff  in  commands  and  districts 
will  be  “ to  assist  the  officers  on 
whose  staffs  they  are  serving  in 
promoting  military  efficiency,  es- 
pecially in  regard  to  the  education 
of  officers  and  the  training  of  the 
troops,  and  to  aid  them  in  carry- 
ing out  the  policy  prescribed  by 
Army  Headquarters.”  A list  of 
officers  deemed  eligible  for  ap- 
pointment to  the  General  Staff  is 
to  be  made  and  from  time  to  time 
revised  by  the  Army  Council,  from 
which  list  appointments  will  be 
made  for  home  and  colonial  ser- 
vice by  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
War  with  the  advice  of  the  Chief 
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of  the  General  Staff,  and  for 
Indian  service  by  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  in  India  under  Indian 
Army  Regulations.  To  obviate 
the  danger  of  fossilisation  every 
officer  below  the  rank  of  substan- 
tive lieutenant-colonel  is  after 
four  years’  service  on  the  General 
Staff  to  return  to  regimental  duty 
for  at  least  one  year.  The  Sche- 
dule of  Duties  appended  to  the 
Order  appears  to  be  exhaustive, 
and  assuming,  as  we  trust  we  may, 
that  a sufficient  supply  of  thinking 
officers  will  be  forthcoming,  we 
may  look  forward  with  some  con- 
fidence to  a speedy  and  sustained 
advance  in  military  efficiency. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  Chambers  of  Commerce  of 
the  United  Kingdom  held  at 
Bristol  on  September  1 2,  a motion 
in  approval  of  the  resolution  in 
favour  of  preferential  trade  within 
the  Empire  passed  at  the  sixth 
Congress  of  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce of  the  Empire  held  in 
London  in  July  being  lost,  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  was  substituted 
and  carried : “ That,  while  in 

warm  sympathy  with  the  desire 
for  larger  Imperial  trade,  this 
meeting  cannot  recommend  a de- 
parture from  the  home  policy  of 
free  trade  in  the  absence  of  prac- 
tical proposals,  but  would  welcome 
the  gathering  of  an  Imperial  Con- 
ference for  the  official  and  respon- 
sible consideration  of  the  matter,” 
The  four-hundredth  commemo- 
ration of  the  foundation  of  the 
University  of  Aberdeen  culminated 
on  September  27  in  the  inaugura- 
tion by  the  King  of  the  magnifi- 
cent suite  of  lecture-rooms  and 
laboratories  which  have  been 
added  to  Marischal  College.  The 
block,  designed  by  Mr.  A.  Mar- 
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shall  Mackenzie,  A.R.S.A,,  took 
fifteen  years  to  build  and  cost 
_^20o,ooo.  Mitchell  Hall,  where 
the  principal  University  functions 
are  to  take  place,  is  of  red  granite, 
and  in  architecture  somewhat 
suggests  an  antique  guildhall,  but 
otherwise  the  buildings  are  of 
white  granite,  and  in  the  severe 
perpendicular  Gothic  style. 

The  grant  of  responsible  govern- 
ment to  the  Transvaal  has  been 
followed  by  the  commutation  of 
the  loan  of  by  which 

it  had  been  provisionally  arranged 
that  the  Colony  should  contribute 
to  the  cost  of  the  war,  for  one  of 

4; 000,000  of  which  _£2,f;oo,ooo 
are  to  be  applied  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Boers  and  the  remaining 
5 00,000  in  aid  of  the  British 
settlers.  The  allocation  of  the 
loan  may  perhaps  be  unduly 
generous  to  the  Boers,  but  in 
effecting  the  commutation  the 
Government  have,  we  think,  done 
wisely.  It  appears  to  be  generally 
acknowledged  that  the  loan  of 
^^30,000,000  could  not  have  been 
raised  without  seriously  hampering 
the  mining  industry  for  an  In- 
definite time,  while  its  application 
by  way  of  war  indemnity  would 
have  been  incongruous  with  the 
noblesse  oblige  of  our  Imperial 
patriotism.  It  is  well  that  all  the 
world  should  know  that  England 
grudges  no  cost  either  of  blood  or 
of  treasure  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  integrity  of  her  Empire. 

A tremendous  typhoon,  of  which 
the  Observatory  gave  no  warning, 
strewed  the  Hong  Kong  seaboard 
with  wrecks  between  the  hours  of 
10  A. M.  and  noon  of  September  18. 
The  harbour  was  a scene  of  the 
wildest  confusion,  most  of  the 
ships  either  foundering,  or  fouling 
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one  another,  or  going  to  pieces 
against  the  masonry,  or  being  other- 
wise rendered  unseaworthy.  The 
magnificent  Canadian  Pacific  Liner 
Monteagle  was  driven  ashore  and 
H.M.S.  P han't which  she  fouled, 
became  a total  wreck.  The 
American  sailing-vessel  S.  P.  Hitch- 
cock  was  thrown  high  and  dry  upon 
the  Kau-lung  sea-wall.  The  Ca- 
nadian Pacific  steamer  Etnpress  of 
Japan ^ being  kept  in  tow  by  the 
Dock  Company’s  tug,  alone  rode 
out  the  hurricane  unhurt.  Innu- 
merable junks  and  small  craft  of 
all  kinds  went  to  the  bottom ; 
and  the  loss  to  the  colony  is  esti- 
mated at  ten  thousand  lives  and 
and  property  to  the  value  of 
jf2,ooo,ooo. 

A hurricane  that  swept  over  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  September  26-7. 
is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the 
most  disastrous  experienced  in 
those  waters.  Thirty-eight  vessels 
were  driven  ashore  in  the  Mississippi 
delta.  New  Orleans,  Mobile  and 
Pensacola  were  completely  isolated 
by  inundation  to  the  great  detri- 
ment of  the  cotton  crop.  At 
Pensacola  twenty-five  lives  were 
lost  and  great  damage  was  done  to 
the  shipping  and  harbour  buildings; 
at  Mobile  one  hundred  lives  were 
lost  and  property  to  the  value  of 
j^l,ooo,ooo. 

Two  serious  railway  accidents 
also  deserve  to  be  recorded.  On 
the  morning  of  September  1 8,  the 
bridge  over  the  Cimarron  River 
at  Dover,  twenty-seven  miles  south 
of  Enid,  U.S.A.,  gave  way  beneath 
a passenger  train  bound  from 
Texas  to  Chicago,  the  engine  and 
all  but  one  of  the  cars  being  en- 
gulfed and  twenty  persons  drowned 
in  the  stream,  which  was  greatly 
swollen  by  a recent  storm.  On 


September  19  a disaster  closely 
resembling  that  which  occurred  at 
Salisbury  on  July  i,  took  place  on 
the  Great  Northern  Railway.  The 
Scotch  express  which  left  King’s 
Cross  at  8.45  p.m.  and  was  timed 
to  stop  at  Grantham  at  11.5,  ran 
through  that  station  at  a speed  of 
over  forty  miles  an  hour,  and  de- 
viating from  the  main  line  on  to 
the  Nottingham  branch,  bounced 
off  the  curve,  the  engine  burying 
itself  upside  down  in  the  per- 
manent way  while  six  of  the 
coaches  fell  over  the  embankment 
into  a yard  some  forty  feet  below, 
and  forthwith  burst  into  flames. 
The  driver  and  fireman  and  ten 
passengers  were  killed  and  sixteen 
passengers  sustained  more  or  less 
severe  injuries.  The  Coroner’s 
jury  found  (September  25)  that  the 
disaster  was  accidental,  that  the 
driver  and  fireman  were  both 
competent  for  their  work,  but 
that  “ the  evidence  was  not  con- 
clusive to  show  whether  the  brakes 
were  applied  in  sufiicient  time  to 
effect  a stop  at  Grantham.”  They 
suggested  that  it  would  be  safer  if 
a wider  curve  were  made  at  the 
Nottingham  branch  line,  and  if  the 
points  on  the  main  line  at  the 
junction  in  question  were  set  clear 
as  soon  as  a train  had  passed.” 
They  could  hardly  have  said  less : 
manifestly  the  public  are  entitled 
to  insist  that  railway  lines  shall 
be  so  constructed  and  kept  as  that 
failure  to  apply  the  brakes  to 
express  trains  at  precisely  the  right 
moment  shall  in  no  case  neces- 
sarily entail  fatal  consequences. 

There  is  no  material  change  in 
the  ecclesiastico-political  situation 
in  France.  The  election  (Sep- 
tember 8)  of  a German,  Franz 
Xavier  Wernz,  as  General  of  the 
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Society  of  Jesus,  excited  a degree 
of  suspicion  that  bordered  on  the 
preternatural.  The  new  General 
is  a learned  canonist  and  persona 
grata  to  the  Pope,  whose  denun- 
ciation of  the  associations  cultuelles 
he  is  known  to  have  strongly 
approved.  No  one  denies  his 
eminent  fitness  for  the  office  of 
General.  But  he  has  been  repre- 
sented as  in  effect  the  nominee 
of  the  German  Emperor,  and  his 
election  has  accordingly  been  in- 
vested with  a political  significance 
which  appears  to  be  entirely 
gratuitous.  Meanwhile  signs  have 
not  been  wanting  of  a partial 
revival  of  the  Galilean  spirit. 
A few  associations  cultuelles  have 
already  been  formed,  and  M. 
Henri  des  Houx  and  a small 
band  of  zealous  Galileans  are 
doing  their  best  to  spread  the 
movement,  lest  the  Church  should 
fall  a prey  to  “ covetous  congre- 
gations.’^ The  Bishops  by  their 
Pastoral,  read  in  all  the  churches 
on  September  23,  have  unani- 
mously and  unequivocally  de- 
clared for  passive  resistance,  and 
appealed  to  the  faithful  to  con- 
tribute, each  according  to  his 
means,  to  the  maintenance  of 
Divine  worship  and  its  ministers. 

In  view  of  the  increased  ac- 
tivity of  the  Terrorists,  the 
Russian  Government  published, 
on  September  5,  a manifesto  an- 
nouncing the  immediate  intro- 
duction of  the  utmost  rigour  of 
martial  law,  not  only  in  districts 
subject  to  that  regime,  but  in  such 
as  were  as  yet  only  in  a state 
of  extraordinary  defence.  By  the 
new  procedure  no  more  than 
twenty-four  hours  is  to  inter- 
vene between  the  commission  of 
an  offence  and  the  appointment 
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of  a court-martial  to  try  it ; the 
trial  is  to  take  place  without  de- 
lay and  in  camera^  and  is  not  to 
occupy  more  than  eighteen  hours, 
and  the  sentence  is  to  be  carried 
into  effect  not  later  than  twenty- 
four  hours  after  the  delivery  of 
the  warrant  to  the  executioners. 
The  manifesto  also  reformulated 
the  remedial  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment, agrarian  reform  being  placed 
in  the  foreground,  while  a great 
parade  was  made  of  other  measures 
which  it  is  intended  to  submit  to 
the  Duma.  The  Government  ap- 
parently anticipates  that  the  new 
Duma  will  prove  more  tractable 
than  its  predecessor,  and  that  before 
it  assembles  some  way  will  have 
been  made  in  the  pacification  of  the 
peasantry.  To  this  end  the  Tsar, 
on  September  9,  signed  a decree 
authorising  the  sale  of  Crown 
lands,  estimated  at  10,000,000 
acres,  through  the  medium  of 
the  Peasants’  Bank,  the  purchase- 
money  to  be  fixed  by  Commis- 
sioners and  paid  by  instalments. 
About  the  same  time  it  was  an- 
nounced that  Count  Strogonoff’s 
estates  in  Perm,  some  2,500,000 
acres  in  extent,  were  to  be  dealt 
with  in  like  manner  ; and  it  is 
estimated  that  since  last  Novem- 
ber, at  least  5,000,000  acres  have 
been  sold  to  peasants  by  private 
owners,  besides  a vast  deal  more 
land  leased  to  them  on  nominal 
terms.  To  which  will  be  added, 
if  M.  Stolypin’s  scheme,  pub- 
lished September  27,  should  be 
carried  into  effect,  15,000,000 
acres  of  State  and  appanage  land, 
8,000,000  acres  of  land  in  private 
ownership,  and  55,000,000  acres 
of  Siberian  Crown  land.  It  is 
lamentable  to  be  compelled  to 
record  a fresh  outbreak  of  anti- 
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Semitism  even  more  fearful  in 
its  consequences  than  that  which 
occurred  at  Bialystok  in  June.  A 
pogrom,  evidently  premeditated, 
began  at  Siedlce  in  the  evening  of 
September  8,  and  was  continued 
for  several  days  : hundreds  of  shops 
were  looted  or  burned,  hundreds 
of  Jews  were  killed  or  grievously 
injured,  and  some  two  hundred 
more  were  arrested  and  reserved 
for  trial. 

It  is  significant  of  the  ultra- 
reactionary character  of  the  present 
retime  that  General  Trepoff,  who 
died  on  September  15,  died  in 
disgrace,  his  long  record  of  doughty 
service  being  cancelled  by  his  in- 
discreet advocacy  of  the  selection 
of  ministers  from  the  Duma,  and 
his  disapproval  of  its  dissolution. 

At  Odessa  a systematic  persecu- 
tion not  only. of  Jews  but  of 
University  students,  and  all  who 
are  supposed  to  be  tainted  with 
liberal  ideas  has  for  a long  while 
been  kept  up  by  the  so-called 
Union  of  the  Russian  People, 
which  openly  advocates  the  ex- 
termination of  the  Jews  through- 
out the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  Empire.  This  infamous  society 
was  “ sanctioned  ” by  the  Govern- 
ment, and  was  accordingly  coun- 
tenanced by  the  local  authorities. 
Mir  a bile  dictu,  however,  the  assault- 
ing and  Searching  of  citizens  m the 
streets  has  now  (September  30) 
been  made  punishable  by  imprison- 
ment, an  anti-Semitic  newspaper 
has  been  suppressed,  and  a licence 
to  use  Certain  assembly  rooms  for 
the  purpose  of  anti-Semitic  pro- 
paganda has  been  withdrawn. 

The  congress  of  the  Octobrist 
Or  Moderate  Constitutional  Party, 
opened  by  special  permission  of 
the  Premier  at  Kazan  on  Septem- 


ber 21,  proved  somewhat  stormy, 
the  more  conservative  members 
led  by  M.  Guchkoff  rallying  to 
the  Government,  which  M.  Shi- 
poff,  M.  Miliukoff  and  Prince 
Eugene  Troubetzkoi  denounced 
as  blindly  striving  by  anarchical 
methods  to  combat  an  anarchy  of 
its  own  creation.  There  appears, 
however,  to  be  no  likelihood  of 
any  large  secession  either  to  the 
Constitutional  Democrats  or  to 
the  Party  of  Peaceful  Regeneration. 

Notwithstanding  the  drastic 
character  of  the  reformed  pro- 
cedure by  court-martial,  agrarian 
and  other  outrages  still  occur 
with  ominous  frequency.  In 
these  circumstances  little  im- 
portance is  to  be  attached  to  the 
comparative  paucity  of  political 
assassinations ; and  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  a well-organised 
society  has  been  recently  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  liberating 
political  prisoners. 

The  retirement  of  Prince  George 
of  Greece  from  the  office  of  High 
Commissioner  of  Crete,  and  the 
appointment  of  the  eminent 
Greek  statesman,  M.  Zaimis,  as 
his  successor  (September  14)  would 
hardly  call  for  notice  but  that 
the  occasion  has  elicited  from  the 
Protecting  Powers  a formal  pledge 
that  in  future  the  nomination  of 
of  the  High  Commissioner  is  to 
rest  with  the  King  of  the  Hellenes 

after  confidential  consultations 
with  the  representatives  of  the 
Protecting  Powers  at  Athens,^’ 
and  Subject  to  theif  approval. 
Thus  at  last  the  Pan-Helleillc 
movement  receives  guarded  re- 
cognition by  the  European  eon- 
cert.  The  arraugemenc  iSj  how- 
ever, so  far  from  satisfactory  to 
the  Pan-Hellenists  that  Prince 
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George’s  departure  from  the 
island  (September  2 5)  was  itiade 
the  occasion  of  a riotous  demon- 
stration which  necessitated  en- 
ergetic action  on  the  part  of  the 
international  forces.  M.  Zaimis, 
whose  formal  investiture  as  High 
Commissioner  took  place  at 
Athens  on  September  29,  will 
certainly  find  his  new  office  no 
sinecure. 

Fresh  proof  of  the  new  spirit 
which  now  animates  China  is 
afforded  by  two  Imperial  Decrees 
issued  at  the  beginning  of  the 
month,  the  one  embodying  a pro- 
ject of  financial  and  administra- 
tive reform,  to  be  followed  in  due 
time  by  the  establishment  of  con- 
stitutional government,  the  other 
referring  the  consideration  of  the 
details  of  the  project  to  a select 
committee  of  officials  of  high  rank. 
In  these  circumstances  it  is  by  no 
means  surprising  that  our  diplo- 
macy has  failed  to  elicit  from  the 
Chinese  Government  any  material 
concession  in  the  matter  of  the 
control  of  the  Maritime  Customs. 
Sir  Robert  Hart,  we  are  informed, 
has  received  “ verbal  instructions  ” 
from  his  new  chiefs  Tang  Shao-yi 
and  Tieh  Lang  “ to  continue  the 
administration  of  the  Customs  as 
before,”  and  these  instructions  he 
is  at  liberty  to  circulate.  That  this 
arrangement  cannot  but  gravely 
impair  the  security  for  the  loans 
of  1896  and  1898  must  be  manifest 
to  all  the  world,  yet  without  re- 
course to  some  stronger  pressure 
than  diplomatic  representations 
there  would  seem  to  be  no  remedy. 
China  is  at  last  determined  fare 
da  si,  and  the  Western  world  must 
take  note  of  the  fact.  Whether 
the  recent  decree  (September  20) 
fixing  ten  years  for  the  weaning 
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of  the  people,  by  the  restriction 
of  the  cultivation  of  the  poppy, 
from  an  inveterate  vice  will  effect 
its  purpose,  may  well  be  doubted, 
but  it  is  at  any  rate  of  happy 
augury. 

An  anti-Negro  agitation,  dili- 
gently fomented  by  the  Press  at 
Atlanta,  Georgia,  had  its  natural 
result  on  September  22  in  an  un- 
usually drastic  application  of  Lynch 
law.  By  way  of  reprisals  for 
alleged  outrages  upon  Women,  the 
whites  shortly  after  nightfall  began 
a general  onslaught  on  the  blacks, 
using  pistols,  knives,  sticks,  stones, 
and  any  other  weapons  that  came 
to  hand.  The  affair  proving  more 
than  the  police  cared  to  cope 
with,  the  Governor  at  midnight 
called  out  eight  companies  of 
infantry,  and  a battery  of  artillery ; 
but  it  was  not  until  all  the  military 
in  the  city  had  been  placed  under 
arms  that  order  was  completely  re- 
stored. Some  thirty  negroes  appear 
to  have  been  killed  and  many  others 
wounded.  The  Brownsville  suburb 
in  which  the  blacks j who  there 
form  the  majority  of  the  popula- 
tion, began  at  length  to  take  the 
offensive,  was  invested  on  Sep- 
tember 25,  by  a strong  force  of 
soldiers  and  police,  who  captured 
some  four  hundred  negroes,  among 
them  professors  and  students  of 
the  Clark  University,  searched 
them,  and  committed  about  a 
fourth  of  their  number  to  gaol  for 
bearing  arms  or  otherwise  mani- 
festing “ a belligerent  disposi- 
tion.” 

The  rebellion  in  Cuba,  which  at 
the  beginning  of  the  month  seemed 
to  be  dying  out  in  guerilla  warfare, 
speedily  assumed  so  serious  a 
character  that  President  Palma  on 
September  ii  suspended  all  coil- 
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stitutionai  guarantees,  i.e.^  in  effect 
proclaimed  martial  law  in  the 
provinces  of  Pinar  del  Rio,  Havana, 
and  Santa  Clara,  cancelled  the 
decree  of  August  28  assuring 
the  insurgents  of  pardon  upon 
their  submission,  and  ordered  the 
arrest  of  all  the  leaders  of  the 
Liberal  Party.  Undeterred  by 
these  measures  the  insurgents 
marched  in  considerable  strength 
upon  Havana,  and  an  attack  upon 
the  city  was  only  averted  by  the 
landing  of  a small  force  of  blue- 
jackets from  the  United  States 
Cruiser  Denver  (September  13). 
On  September  15,  President  Roose- 
velt addressed  to  Senor  Quesada, 
the  Cuban  Minister  at  Washington, 
a memorandum  in  which  he  plainly 
intimated  that  anarchy  in  Cuba 
would  entail  intervention  by  the 
United  States  under  the  Platt 
amendment  to  the  Cuban  Consti- 
tution. At  the  same  time  he 
directed  Mr.  Taft,  Secretary  of 
War,  and  Mr.  Bacon,  Acting- 
Secretary  of  State,  to  proceed  to 
Havana  upon  a mission  of  inquiry 
and  mediation.  This  judicious 
action  had  an  immediate  effect : 
President  Palma  proposed  an 
armistice,  and  when  the  American 
commissioners  arrived  at  Havana, 
they  found  hostilities  already  sus- 
pended. Pending  the  mediation 
a squadron  of  six  United  States 


men  - of  - war  was  concentrated 
in  Havana  roads,  while  at  home 
no  time  was  lost  in  providing 
for  the  mobilisation  and  trans- 
port of  no  inconsiderable  frac- 
tion of  the  United  States  army. 
These  measures  were  amply  justi- 
fied by  the  event.  The  terms  pro- 
posed by  the  Commissioners  as  the 
basis  of  the  pacification,  viz.,  the 
immediate  dissolution  of  the  legis- 
lature, and  the  subsequent  resigna- 
tion of  all  the  existing  bureaucracy 
with  the  exception  of  President 
Palma,  were  decisively  rejected  by 
the  President,  who  at  a special 
congress  held  on  September  28, 
resigned  with  the  Vice-President 
and  Cabinet.  The  congress  having 
thereupon  dissolved  without  taking 
any  step  towards  the  election  of  a 
new  President,  Mr.  Taft,  after 
landing  a detachment  of  twenty- 
five  United  States  marines  to  guard 
the  Treasury,  issued  a proclamation 
constituting  himself  Provisional 
Governor  of  the  Island  pending 
the  restoration  of  order  and  public 
confidence,  and  with  a view  to  the 
eventual  establishment  of  a per- 
manent constitutional  government. 
The  provisional  government  is  to 
be  as  far  as  possible  Cuban,  and 
the  Cuban  flag  is  kept  flying ; but 
6000  United  States  troops  are 
already  under  orders  to  proceed 
to  Cuba  without  delay  (Sept.  29). 
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WILLIAM  LINNELL 

This  distinguished  landscape 
painter  died  on  the  26th  ult.  at  Elm 
Park  Gardens,  S.W.,  after  a long, 
painful,  and  incapacitating  illness. 
The  third  of  the  four  sons  of  John 


Linnell,  the  more  celebrated  artist 
in  all  the  phases  of  pictorial  design, 
he  was  born  on  July  3,  1826,  in 
his  father’s  house  on  Hampstead 
Heath,  then  well-known  as  the 
meeting-place  for  all  students  of 
the  William  Blake  circle,  including 
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as  this  did,  Blake  himself,  Calvert, 
G.  Richmond,  Tatham,  the  archi- 
tect, and  other  well-known  men. 
Named  William  after  Blake,  he 
began  to  study  art  under  his  father, 
and  at  the  age  of  thirteen  entered 
the  schools  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
where  his  brothers  and  John 
Linnell  himself  had  accompanied 
and  preceded  him,  and  where  he 
profited  by  means  of  the  entire 
curriculum  then  practised.  The 
influence  of  his  father  and  a cer- 
tain “ classic  ” strain,  a freshness 
all  his  own,  were  manifest  in 
William  Linnell’s  first  exhibited 
picture,  entitled  “ Samson  and  the 
Lion,”  which  was  at  the  Academy 
in  1851.  In  1857  he  won  marked 
distinction  by  means  of  the  large 
picture  “Where  the  Nibbling  Flocks 
do  Stray,”  which  was  on  the  line  in 
Trafalgar  Square  in  that  year,  has 
been  engraved  and  is  now  in  the 
Mappin  Art  Gallery  at  Sheffield  ; 
“Collecting  the  Flocks”  succeeded 
this  in  1861,  and  added  much  to 
the  reputation  of  the  painter,  who 
spent  this  and  the  succeeding 
years  in  Rome,  where  he  produced 
“The  Gleaner^s  Return,”  R.A., 
1862,  now  in  the  Art  Gallery 
at  Salford.  After  returning  to 
England  he  went  to  Rome  a 
second  time  in  1864,  and  while 
there  painted  “ The  Aurora  in 
Romagna,”  which  Lord  Brassey 
bought  of  him.  Visiting  Paris,  he 
married  there  in  1866.  Thence- 
forward William  Linnell  lived 
mostly  at  Hillsbrow,  Red  Hill, 
near  his  father,  and  latterly  in 
London.  • A frequent  contributor 
to  the  metropolitan  exhibitions, 
but  chiefly  to  the  Royal  Academy, 
he  maintained  during  nearly  forty 
years  an  honourable  position  by 
means  of  that  fine  sense  of  style 
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(so  precious  in  all  artistic  work), 
keen  sympathy  with  Nature,  and  a 
fervid  delight  in  colour  which  was 
inherited  from  his  father.  His 
genial  character  and  many  accom- 
plishments, not  less  than  the  merits 
of  his  art,  won  for  William  Linnell 
the  warm  regards  of  a very 
numerous  company  of  friends  and 
fellow  students. 

Sept.  I.  Mr.  W.  D.  N.  Drury- 
Lowe  died  this  day  at  the  age  of 
seventy-eight.  He  had  been  High 
Sheriff  of  Derbyshire  in  1893,  and 
was  until  his  death  a member  of 
the  Derbyshire  County  Council. 
Mr.  Drury-Lowe  stood  unsuccess- 
fully for  Parliament  in  1885.  The 
funeral  took  place  at  Derby. 

Sept.  2.  The  Rev.  Prebendary 
G.  J.  Gowring  at  the  age  of 
eighty-four.  Ordained  in  1851, 
he  was  presented  to  the  vicarage 
of  Kingston,  Somerset  in  1859. 
He  continued  to  hold  this  office 
in  conjunction  with  the  head- 
mastership  of  Ilminster  Grammar 
School  till  1875,  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed vicar  of  White  Lackington. 
He  was  given  a prebendal  stall  in 
Wells  Cathedral  in  18S0.  The 
funeral  took  place  at  White 
Lackington. 

Sept.  3.  The  death  was  this 
day  announced  of  Sir  Samuel 
Davenport  in  his  eighty-ninth  year. 
Leaving  this  country  in  1842,  he 
went  to  Australia  and  soon  en- 
gaged in  political  work.  Elected  a 
member  of  the  Legislative  Council 
in  1857,  he  was  subsequently  ap- 
pointed Commissioner  of  Public 
Works.  In  the  various  colonial 
exhibitions  held  during  the  last 
half-century  he  took  an  active 
part,  and  for  his  services  received 
the  K.C.M.G.  in  1886. 
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Sept.  3.  Rear-Admiral  W. 
Carnegie  Codrington  Forsyth 
in  his  fifty-eighth  year.  He  en- 
tered the  navy  in  1863  and  saw  ser- 
vice in  the  Perak  Expedition  1875, 
and  before  Alexandria  in  1882. 
His  coolness  and  resource  during 
the  bombardment  gained  his  pro- 
motion to  commander.  His  cap- 
taincy was  granted  in  1889.  After 
forty-one  years  service  he  retired 
in  1904,  having  been  gazetted 
rear-admiral  a year  previously. 

Sept.  4.  His  Honour  Judge  W. 
Bowen  Rowlands  in  his  sixty- 
seventh  year.  Called  to  the  Bar 
from  Gray’s  Inn  in  1871,  he  took 
silk  in  1882,  and  seven  years  later 
was  elected  Treasurer  of  his  Inn. 
He  was  appointed  Judge  of  the 
County  Courts  on  the  Birkenhead 
Circuit  in  1900.  Judge  Rowlands 
had  represented  Cardiganshire  in 
the  Liberal  interest  from  1886  to 
1895.  The  funeral  took  place  at 
the  Roman  Catholic  Cemetery, 
Mortlake. 

Sept.  7.  Lady  Mary  Farquhar, 
youngest  daughter  of  the  sixth 
Duke  of  Beaufort,  died  this  day  in 
her  ninety-third  year.  She  mar- 
ried Sir  Walter  Farquhar  in  1837. 
The  funeral  took  place  as  St. 
Nicholas’s  Church,  Great  Book- 
ham,  Leatherhead. 

Sept.  7.  The  Rev.  Canon 
Henry  Haigh  died  this  day  at  the 
age  of  sixty-nine.  Graduating 
from  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
in  1859,  ordained  in  1861, 

and  in  1870  accepted  the  rectory 
of  St.  Maurice,  Winchester.  He 
resigned  the  living  in  1883,  upon 
taking  up  duty  as  vicar  of  New- 
port, Isle  of  Wight.  He  was  ap- 
pointed Archdeacon  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight  in  1886  and  Canon  of 
Winchester  in  1890.  The  funeral 


took  place  at  Winchester  Cathe- 
dral. 

Sept.  8.  Mr.  Charles  Gordon 
Kemball  died  this  day  iii  his 
seventy-seventh  year.  Entering  the 
Indian  Civil  Service  in  1850,  he 
was  appointed  magistrate  at 
Karachi  in  1861.  He  was  raised 
to  a Judgeship  of  the  High  Court, 
Bombay,  ten  years  later,  where  his 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  Indian 
character  proved  of  great  assist- 
ance, a knowledge  which  stood 
him  in  good  stead  when  in  I880 
he  was  called  upon  to  act  as  a 
member  of  the  Bombay  Council. 
He  returned  to  England  in  1885. 

Sept.  9,  Dr.  John  Henry  Bell 
at  the  age  of  seventy-four.  Born 
at  Bradford,  his  name  will  be  re- 
membered throughout  Yorkshire 
for  the  attention  that  he  directed 
to  the  nature  and  cause  of  diseases 
prevalent  among  wool-workers. 
His  articles  on  this  and  kindred 
subjects  are  of  importance.  Dr. 
Bell  was  president  of  the  Bradford 
Medico-Chirurgical  Society. 

Sept.  II.  Mr.  Richard  Harris, 
K.C.,  died  this  day.  Called  to 
the  Bar  in  1864  he  was  elected  a 
Bencher  of  the  Middle  Temple  in 
1892.  An  author  of  considerable 
versatility,  he  wrote  several  novels 
and  comedies,  while  in  biography 
his  “ Life  and  Reminiscences  of 
Sir  Henry  Hawkins  ” is  well 
known  and  Was  widely  read.  The 
funeral  took  place  at  the  Borough 
Cemetery,  Hampstead. 

Sept.  12.  The  Hon. Charles  Car- 
negie died  this  day,  in  his  seventy- 
third  year.  The  third  son  of  Sir 
James  Carnegie,  he  received  the 
rank  accorded  to  an  earl’s  son  in 
1855,  when  his  elder  brother  was 
restored  to  the  earldom  of  South- 
esk.  The  title  had  been  in  abey- 
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ance  since  the  fifth  earl  was 
attainted  for  his  share  in  the  rebel- 
lion of  1715.  Mr.  Carnegie  had 
Served  in  the  old  27th  Regiment, 
and  in  i860  was  returned  to  Parlia- 
ment for  Forfarshire.  In  1872  he 
retired  from  parliamentary  life  upon 
his  appointment  to  the  Inspector- 
ship of  Scottish  Constabulary. 

Sept.  I2.  Mr.  William  Snow- 
DoK  Card,  in  his  ninety-fifth 
year.  For  many  years  an  active 
supporter  of  philanthropic  institu- 
tions, Mr.  Gard  will  chiefly  be 
remembered  for  his  work  in  con- 
nection with  the  Society  for  the 
Rescue  of  Young  Women  and 
Children,  and  the  Orphan  Working 
School.  He  Was  a vice-president 
of  the  Hampstead  Hospital.  The 
funeral  took  place  at  Highgate 
Cemetery. 

Sept.  12.  The  Rev.  Canon  L.  A. 
Norgate,  in  his  ninety-fourth 
year.  Ordained  in  1836,  he  was 
presented  to  the  vicarage  of 
Bylaugh  in  the  same  year  and  Con- 
tinued in  this  incumbency  for 
seventy  years  until  his  death.  He 
had  also  held  the  rectory  of  Foxley, 
Derehani,  since  1840.  In  1872  he 
was  appointed  an  honorary  canon 
of  Norwich  Cathedral. 

Sept.  1 2.  The  death  occurred  this 
day  of  the  Rev.  Sir  Borradaile 
Savory,  at  the  age  of  fifty.  The 
only  son  of  the  late  Sir  W.  S.  Savory, 
F.R.S.,  he  graduated  with  a 
good  mathematical  degree,  from 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  in 
1879.  He  was  ordained  in  the 
following  year,  and  after  serving  a 
curacy  Until  1887  at  St.  George’s, 
Hanover  Square,  he  was  presented 
to  the  living  of  St.  Bartholomew 
the  Great,  Smith  field,  where  he 
continued  until  his  death.  Strongly 
interested  in  the  traditions  of  this 
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magnificent  Norman  church,  it  was 
largely  by  his  efforts  that  the 
fabric  was  released  from  the  secu- 
lar uses  which  it  had  long  served. 
The  work  of  restoration  begun  in 
1863  by  the  Rev.  J.  Abbis,  and 
continued  by  his  successor,  the 
ReV’.  W.  Panckridge,  was  com- 
pleted under  Sir  Borradaile  Savory, 
to  whose  wise  Counsel  must  be 
attributed  the  complete  success  of 
a scheme  beset  with  difficulty.  Sir 
Borradaile  was  a chaplain  of  the 
Order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem 
and  chaplain  of  the  Volunteer 
Medical  Staff  Corps.  The  funeral 
took  place  at  Stoke  Poges. 

Sept.  13.  The  Hon.C.  J. George, 
J.P.,  member  of  the  Legislative 
Council  of  Lagos,  died  this  day  in 
his  sixty-sixth  year.  Nominated 
as  a native  unofficial  member,  when 
Lagos  was  granted  Colonial  rights 
as  separate  from  the  Gold  Coast 
colony,  he  rendered  great  serviee 
to  his  colleagues  by  reason  of  his 
knowledge  of  native  affairs.  Mr. 
George  was  chairman  of  the 
Pilotage  Board,  and  a mettiber 
of  many  important  committees. 

Sept.  13.  Captain  Hubert  H. 
Grenfell,  R.N.,  died  this  day. 
Entering  the  Navy  in  1 859^  he  was 
promoted  commander  in  1877,  and 
shortly  afterwards  became  Naval 
Attache.  At  the  Congress  of 
Berlin  he  acted  as  Naval  Adviser 
to  the  British  representative.  He 
retired  in  1885,  and  devoted  him- 
self to  the  subject  of  sighting  of 
naval  ordnance.  The  particular 
problem  was  that  of  obtaining 
reliable  sighting  for  use  at  night, 
and  at  length,  while  in  the  service 
of  Armstrong,  Whitworth  and  Co. 
he  perfected  an  invention  which 
was  adopted  by  the  Admiralty, 
and  put  into  general  use. 
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Sept.  14.  Mr.  Oliver  Milling 
died  this  day,  in  his  sixty-second 
year.  He  had  been  for  forty  years 
a member  of  the  Royal  Irish  Con- 
stabulary, latterly  as  county  in- 
spector. His  conduct  during  the 
Fenian  disturbances  earned  him 
the  praise  of  his  superiors,  and  his 
efficiency  during  his  long  term  of 
service  was  recognised  throughout 
the  force.  The  funeral  took  place 
at  Margate  Cemetery. 

Sept.  15.  Mr.  W.  G.  Stevins, 
the  well-known  trainer  of  Roden 
House,  Compton,  Berks,  died  this 
day,  at  the  age  of  sixty-three. 
The  success  which  so  many  of  the 
horses  achieved  under  his  careful 
training  gained  his  stables  high 
repute.  Mr.  Stevens  was  also  a 
sheep-breeder  on  a very  large 
scale. 

Sept,  17.  The  death  occurred 
this  day  of  Rear-Admiral  Sir 
Edward  Chichester,  C.M.G.,  in 
his  fifty-seventh  year.  The  second 
son  of  Sir  Arthur  Chichester,  he 
succeeded  to  the  title  as  ninth 
baronet  in  1898.  Joining  the 
Navy  in  1863,  he  saw  service  in 
Egypt  in  1882,  and  for  his  quali- 
ties as  an  officer  was  advanced 
to  commander.  In  1895  he  was 
despatched  to  the  China  Station, 
and  in  1898  sailed  thence  to 
Manila  for  the  protection  of 
British  interests  during  the  Spanish- 
American  War.  The  presence  of 
other  European  battleships  in 
strong  force  threatened  at  one 
time  to  disturb  the  tactics  of  the 
American  fleet,  and  it  was  con- 
sidered due  to  Sir  Edward  Cliich- 
ester’s  discretion  that  complica- 
tions were  averted.  For  . his 
conduct  on  this  occasion  he  was 
decorated  with  the  C.M.G.  In 
the  South  African  War  of  1899 


Sir  Edward  was  employed  as  chief 
naval  transport  officer,  the  duties 
of  which  responsible  post  he  ful- 
filled to  the  entire  satisfaction  of 
his  military  chiefs.  He  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  superintendence  of 
the  naval  establishments  at  Gib- 
raltar two  years  ago. 

Sept.  17.  The  Hon.  Sir  James 
Ackworth  Davies,  in  his  sixty- 
first  year.  He  joined  the  Indian 
Civil  Service  in  1866,  and  after 
holding  several  minor  appoint- 
ments was  appointed  joint  magis- 
trate at  Kistna  in  1884.  Having 
served  as  district  and  sessions 
Judge  from  1884  to  1888  he  was 
promoted  to  a Judgeship  of  the 
High  Court  of  Madras  in  the  latter 
year  and  received  the  honour  of 
knighthood  in  1903.  He  was  a 
Bencher,  of  Gray’s  Inn.  The 
funeral  took  place  at  Paddington 
Cemetery. 

Sept,  18.  The  Ven.  Reginald 
Prideaux  Lightfoot,  Archdeacon 
of  Oakham,  died  this  day,  in  his 
seventy-first  year.  Ordained  in 
1 859,  he  accepted  the  living  of 
Preston  Deanery  in  1863.  Four 
years  later  he  removed  to  Tow- 
cester,  and  in  1871  to  Welling- 
borough. In  this  incumbency  he 
remained  until  1890,  when  he  was 
nominated  to  Uppingham,where  he 
remained  till  his  death.  He  filled 
the  office  of  archdeacon  for  twenty- 
six  years,  and  for  three  years  from 
1900  was  Procurator  of  the  Lower 
House  of  the  Convocation  of 
Canterbury. 

Sept.  18.  The  death  occurred 
this  day  of  General  Sir  Henry  A. 
Smyth,  K.C.M.G.,  in  his  eighty- 
first  year.  He  had  served  with 
distinction  in  the  Crimea,  and  in 
1887  commanded  the  troops  in 
South  Africa.  He  quelled  the 
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Zulu  rising  in  the  following  year. 
From  1890  to  1893  General  Smyth 
was  Governor  of  Malta,  and  re- 
tiring from  active  service  in  1894, 
was  appointed  colonel  commandant 
of  the  Royal  Artillery.  The  funeral 
took  place  in  Stone  Churchyard. 

Sept.  19.  The  Rev.  Brabazon 
Tooke  Hallowes,  at  the  age  of 
fifty-five.  A leading  Congrega- 
tionalist  minister,  he  spent  the  first 
six  years  of  his  pastoral  life  in 
New  Zealand,  at  Christchurch  and 
Timaru.  Returning  to  England, 
he  was  elected  secretary  of  the 
Herts  Congregational  Union,  and 
subsequently  president.  In  1893 
he  again  took  up  work  in  New 
Zealand,  as  minister  of  Courtenay- 
place  Church,  Wellington,  where 
he  continued  for  about  four 
years.  On  his  return  to  this 
country,  Mr.  Hallowes  settled  at 
St.  Albans. 

Sept.  19.  The  Dowager  Mar- 
chioness OF  Londonderry, in  her 
eightieth  year.  Miss  Mary  Cor- 
nelia Edwards  married  Earl  Vane, 
then  Lord  George  Stewart,  in 
1846.  Upon  the  death  of  his 
half-brother  in  1872,  her  husband 
succeeded  to  the  Marquisate  of 
Londonderry.  Lady  Londonderry 
became  dowager  in  1884. 

Sept.  20.  Mrs.  Caroline  Marie 
Thring,  widow  of  the  late  Rev.  E. 
Thring,  head-master  of  Upping- 
ham, died  this  day  in  her  eighty- 
sixth  year.  The  daughter  of  Karl 
Koch,  of  Bonn,  she  was  a woman 
of  great  culture  and  energy,  and 
in  the  efforts  which  her  husband 
made  to  raise  the  school  into  the 
position  which  it  now  occupies,  her 
assistance  and  sympathy  were  of  the 
highest  value.  She  was  married  in 
1854,  and  was  left  a widow  in  1887. 

Sept.  20.  The  death  occurred 
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this  day  of  Major  A.  G.  Strat- 
FEiLD  Beadnell,  in  his  fifty-sixth 
year.  Joining  the  Army  in  1871, 
he  served  in  the  Afghan  War  of 
1878,  and  received  the  medal  for 
his  conduct  in  the  Bazur  Valley 
expedition.  The  funeral  took  place 
at  Loders,  Dorset. 

Sept.  21.  The  Rev.  Dr.  John 
Laidlaw  died  this  day  in  his 
seventy-fourth  year.  After  a bril- 
liant university  career  at  Edin- 
burgh, he  was  ordained  in  1859, 
as  a minister  of  the  Free  ChurcL 
After  holding  several  charges,  he 
was  appointed  in  188  J to  the  chair 
of  Systematic  Theology  at  New 
College,  Edinburgh.  He  retired 
in  1904.  His  theological  works 
include  “ The  Bible  Doctrine  of 
Man,”  and  “ The  Miracles  of  our 
Lord,”  which  reached  a fourth 
edition. 

Sept.  21.  Mr.  Adam  Murray 
died  this  day  in  his  seventy-ninth 
year.  An  accountant  of  the 
highest  standing,  he  was  a member 
of  the  Royal  Commission  on  In- 
come Tax.  It  was  largely  by 
Mr.  Murray’s  efforts  that  the 
Accountants’  Society  obtained  the 
privileges  accorded  them  by  Royal 
Charter,  and  of  this  body  he  was 
elected  a vice-president.  He  had 
been  for  many  years  senior  partner 
of  Broome,  Murray  and  Co.,  of 
Manchester.  The  funeral  took 
place  at  St.  Paul’s  Church,  Ker- 
sal,  Manchester. 

Sept.  21.  Dr.  Henry  Tweedy, 
died  this  day  in  his  ninety-sixth 
year.  Qualifying  as  a member  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in 
1836,  he  became  a licentiate  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of 
Ireland  in  1838,  and  practised  in 
Dublin  with  great  success  through- 
out his  long  career. 
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Sep.  23.  The  Rev.  Peter  Gall- 
WEV  in  his  eighty-rsi^th  year.  A 
prominent  Jesuit,  he  aided  in  the 
establishment  of  the  College  of  St. 
Francis  Xavier,  Liverpool  in  i^^43, 
and  was  afterwards  Prefect  of 
Studies  at  Stonyhurst  College.  He 
came  to  London  in  i?57,  and  here 
his  influence  in  Roman  Catholic 
circles,  always  acknowledged,  was 
extended  by  his  many  publications, 
and  latterly  by  his  lectures  on  the 
Holy  Land. 

Sept.  24.  Colonel  Charles  Elli- 
son Bates,  in  his  sixty-eighth 
year.  He  had  seen  service  at 
Jullunder,  1857,  Bundlecund,  1859, 
and  in  the  China  campaign  of 
t86o.  Five  years  later  he  was 
present  with  the  Bhutan  field 
force,  while  in  the  Abyssinian 
campaign  of  i368  and  the  Afghan 
campaign  of  1878  he  won  distinc- 
tioh  for  his  meritorious  conduct. 

Sept.  24.  Mrs.  Charlotte  Eliza 
Lawson  Riddell  died  this  d^y  in 
her  sixty-ninth  yejir.  A writer  of 
considerable  reputation,  Mrs.  Rid- 
dell commenced  authorship  in  j 858 
with  a novel,  The  Ruling  Pas- 
sion,” under  the  name  of  F.  G. 
Trafford.  She  dropped  the  pseu- 
donym upon  the  publication  of 

George  Geith  ” (1864),  which 
attained  great  success.  Until  1902 
she  continued  to  publish  novels 
almost  annually,  ‘^Austin  Friars” 
(1870),  “Mitre  Court”  (1885), 
“The  Head  of  the  Firm”  (1892), 
being  amongst  the  best  work  she 
produced. 

bept.  26.  A notice  of  William 
Linnell,  whose  death  occurred  on 
this  date  will  be  found  on  p.  440. 

Sept.  27.  Mr.  John  Worthing- 
ton died  this  day  in  his  eighty- 
eighth  year.  He  was  well  known 
throughout  England  for  his  kennel. 


at  Fishguard,  of  sporting  dogs,  par- 
ticularly spaniels  and  pointers,  with 
which  he  was  very  successsul  at  the 
various  field-trials  where  they  ap- 
peared. 

Sept.  27.  The  Rev.  Canon  W. 
F.  Everest  died  tjiis  day,  in  his 
ninetieth  year.  After  serving  for 
a short  time  in  the  Navy,  Canon 
Everest  retired,  and  took  orders  m 
1841.  After  filling  two  curacies, 
he  was  appointed  chaplain  to 
Bodmin  Prison  in  1858  and  re- 
mained there  till  1883.  He  was 
made  an  honorary  canon  of  Truro 
in  1890. 

Sept.zy.  Major  J.H.L’Estrange 
Johnstone,  R.E.,  in  his  forty- 
second  year.  Joining  tfie  Army 
in  1884,  he  was  appointed  in- 
spector of  machinery  at  Malta  in 
1890,  and  in  1895  War  Office  in- 
spector of  railways.  He  became 
president  of  the  Egyptian  Railway 
Administration  in  1899,  which 
office  he  filled  until  his  death. 
He  was  decorated  with  the  Vicr 
torian  Order  in  1902,  The  funeral 
took  place  at  Alva  parish  church. 

Sept.  28.  The  death  occurred 
this  day  of  Col,  H.  Bt-ttndell- 
Hollinshead-Blundell^  C.B-,  ih 
his  seventy-sixth  year.  Entering 
the  Rifle  Brigade  in  1855  he 
served  in  the  Crimea,  and  ex- 
changing into  the  Grenadiers  in 
1863  he  was  promoted  lieutenant- 
colonel  in  1871.  He  again  saw 
active  service  in  the  Nile  Expedi- 
tion of  1884  and  was  gazetted 
colonel  four  years  later.  Turning 
his  attention  to  politics,  he  was 
returned  to  Parliament  in  1885  for 
Lancashire,  but  was  defeated  in 
1892.  Elected  again  in  1895,  he 
held  his  seat  till  the  last  election. 
He  had  retired  from  the  Army  in 
1889. 
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Sept.  29.  Judge  Francis  Wil- 
liam Raikes,  K.C.,  died  this  day. 
After  serving  at  sea  for  some  years 
he  studied  law  and  was  called  to 
the  Bar  by  the  Inner  Temple  in 
1873.  He  was  appointed  judge  of 
the  Hull  County  Court  in  1898. 
His  publications  include  “Jurisdic- 
tion and  Practice  of  County  Courts 
in  Admiralty,”  translations  of  the 
Various  Maritime  Codes  of  Europe, 
and  other  papers  on  maritime  law. 

Sept.  30.  Gertrude  Frances, 
Countess  of  Pembroke,  died  this 


day.  Born  in  1840,  the  third 
daughter  of  the  eighteenth  Earl  of 
Shrewsbury,  she  married  the  Earl 
of  Pembroke  in  1874.  Deeply 
interested  in  philanthropic  work, 
she  paid  particular  attention  to 
the  training  of  v/orkhouse  nurses 
for  Ireland,  while  in  London  she 
founded  a club  for  poor  boys,  and 
in  many  ways  showed  her  ready 
sympathy  with  poverty  and  dis- 
tress. Her  husband  died  in  1895. 
The  funeral  took  place  at  Wilton, 
Salisbury. 
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The  Board  of  Agriculture  has 
drawn  attention  to  the  occur- 
rence on  the  larch  of  a very  de- 
structive insect.  Trees  that  have 
been  attacked  are  now  nearly  leaf- 
less, and  amongst  the  moss  and 
grass  beneath  th^m  will  be  found 
the  brown  cylindrical  cocoons.  In 
“ Insects  Injurious  to  Forest 
Trees,”  Cecil  Warburton  says,  in 
regard  to  the  attacks  on  larch 
trees  of  the  Cockchafer  {eielo- 
lontha  vulgaris).,  one  method  of 
effective  treatment  “ is  accom- 
plished in  the  case  of  seed- 
ling conifers  by  the  autumn  sow- 
ing of  wheat  on  the  seed  bed  ” ; 
the  necessary  working  of  the 
ground  destroys  the  mature 
beetles : this  might  also  be  a satis- 
factory way  of  fighting  the  nev/ 
pest. 

Though  October  begins  the 
rosarian’s  year,  and  h-  must  now 
lay  the  foundations  of  future  suc- 
cesses, yet  there  may  be  rose-buds 
to  gather  still  if,  in  bygone 
autumns,  he  planted  such  old 
favourites  as  La  France,  Souvenir 


de  la  Malmaison,  Souvenir  de 
President  Carnot,  and  Souvenir 
d’un  Ami.  Gloire  de  Dijon,  when 
touched  with  frost,  has  a peculiar 
beauty  ; and  the  autumn  blossoms 
of  Mildred  Grant  show  a freedom 
of  growth  which  is  very  distinct 
from  the  dignity  and  formality  of 
those  produced  in  the  first  vigour  of 
the  year.  China  Roses,  or  Monthly 
Perpetuals,  are  also  flowering  now  ; 
but  “Old  Time  is  still  a-flying,” 
and  if  we  want  to  add  to  the  rose- 
garden  it  is  necessary  at  once  to 
prepare  the  soil  where  we  intend, 
next  month,  to  plant  our  chosen 
trees.  Some  grov/ers  are  now 
using  bone-meal  largely,  but  what- 
ever nourishment  be  applied  the 
soil  should  be  well  dug  up  a few 
weeks  before  the  trees  are  planted. 
If  the  soil  is  light,  dig  a hole  for 
each  tree  and  put  half  a barrowful 
of  rough  clay  at  the  bottom  ; 
then,  on  the  top  of  this,  make  the 
mixture  you  wish  to  try.  In  light 
soils  roses  often  suffer  from  the 
looseness  of  the  ball  of  earth  round 
the  stem,  and  it  may  be  well  to 
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beat  it  down  gently  with  a large 
stone;  I found  this  year  some 
China  Roses  improved  by  this 
treatment. 

It  is  not  easy  to  keep  up  the 
interest  of  the  garden  into  the 
winter  months,  but  with  careful 
planting  and  a good  understand- 
ing of  local  conditions,  October 
and  even  November  may  show 
beauties  that  equal — if  they  do 
not  surpass — those  of  the  summer. 
There  is  a softness  in  the  twilight 
and  the  morning  mists  that  touches 
all  things  very  gently,  and  some- 
times may  give  to  even  a small 
garden  a very  desirable  sense  of 
space.  The  spirit  that 

. . . haunts  the  year’s  last  hours 
Dwelling  amid  these  yellowing 

bowers 

is  inclined  to  be  lenient  towards 
imperfections,  and  a carpet  of 
autumn  leaves  may  very  pleasantly 
cover  a multitude  of  sins.  How- 
ever, we  should  still  be  gay  with 
flowers,  and  it  is  well  to  visit 
well-kept  gardens,  where  the  con- 
ditions are  similar  to  those  with 
which  we  have  to  deal,  and  there 
to  make  notes  of  such  trees, 
shrubs,  and  flowers  as  may  be 
attractive.  The  following  is  a 
partial  list  of  what  may  now  be 
seen  in  a pleasant  midland  garden, 
and  perhaps  will  serve  as  a re- 
minder that  the  summer  is  by  no 
means  over : 

African  Marigold,  Mignonette, 
Musk,  Nicotiana,  Petunia. 

Both  Dahlias  and  Gladioli  may 
now  be  in  good  condition  ; a mis- 
take is  often  made  by  starting 
them  into  growth  too  early  in  the 
year,  and  so  making  of  them  sum- 
mer flowers  instead  of  reserving 
them  for  autumn. 


The  Agapanthus  may  be  grown 
in  tubs  and  wintered  in  a dry 
cellar ; the  big  heads  of  blue 
flowers  are  amongst  the  most  satis- 
factory of  autumn  blossoms. 

Among  the  perennials  are ; 
Phlox,  Sunflowers,  Golden  Rod, 
Chrysanthemums,  Autumn  Ane- 
mones, Michaelmas  Daisies,  Pam- 
pas Grass. 

Of  shrubs  and  trees  the  list 
might  be  endless.  The  Japanese 
Wineberry  is  a kind  of  large  black- 
berry, the  leaves  red  above  and  sil- 
very beneath  ; it  should  be  planted 
in  a good  soil  and  the  canes  re- 
moved every  spring.  Siberian  Crab 
{pyrus  prunifoUa^  bright  red  fruit; 
pyrtis  prunijolia  fructu  - lutea^ 
yellow  fruit)  is  a small  decorative 
tree.  Common  Snowberry  may 
be  treated  successfully  by  cutting 
it  down  every  spring  to  within  a 
few  inches  of  the  ground ; such 
treatment  will  make  it  a low  bush- 
plant,  bright  and  fresh  with 
autumn  berries.  There  is  a very 
sweet-smelling  small  white  Cle- 
matis {Jlamula)  that  will  grow 
almost  anywhere,  and  should  cer- 
tainly be  planted  for  its  late 
autumn  beauty. 


Now  is  the  time  to  plant  Iris 
kaempfere;  it  is  a perfectly  dis- 
tinct Japanese  species  and  must  be 
planted  where  it  can  have  abun- 
dant moisture  during  the  summer. 
Montbritia,  which  has  grown  very 
popular  but  is  often  unsatisfac- 
tory, should  be  dug  up  every 
autumn  and  allowed  to  dry  for  a 
few  weeks ; then  the  clumps 
should  be  broken  up  and  only  the 
largest  bulbs  be  replanted — six  or 
eight  inches  apart. 
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A Forgotten 


A Qhapter  in  the  History  oj  Sy/vanus  Urban  and 
“ Paradise  Lost  ” 

All  lovers  of  Boswell  will  remember  under  the  date 
of  1751  a passage  in  which  his  biographer  labours 
with  more  than  usual  zeal  to  clear  Dr.  Johnson 
from  any  misconception  which  might  arise  from  his 
Preface  and  Postscript  to  one  of  the  most  impudent  of 
literary  forgeries,  Lauder’s  “ Essay  on  Milton’s  Use  and 
Imitation  of  the  Moderns  ” in  his  “ Paradise  Lost,”  a 
volume  expanded  from  a series  of  papers  in  the 
Gentleman’s  Magazine  for  1747.  The  Doctor’s 
honesty  is  above  suspicion,  but  the  why  and  wherefore  of 
this  attempt  on  the  fame  of  Milton  forms  a curious 
chapter  in  the  history  that  attaches  itself  to  the  great 
names  of  the  world. 

A brilliant  scholar  and  close  student  of  modern 
Latinity,  William  Lauder,  the  date  of  whose  birth  is 
unknown,  in  the  course  of  a long  and  discreditable  life 
succeeded  only  in  coming  int^^  disastrous  contact  with 
great  men.  Whether  he  paid  court  to  Pope,  besmirched 
the  name  of  Milton,  or  attacked  the  honour  of  Johnson, 
the  result  to  himself  was  the  same,  and  with  each  failure 
— and  all  failed  that  he  took  in  hand — he  sank,  dying 
at  last  sordid  and  forsaken,  a disgraced  and  degraded 
exile. 

Born  presumably  soon  after  1670,  the  young  Scotchman 
took  his  M.A.  at  Edinburgh  in  1695  and  aimed  at  an 
academical  career,  but,  disqualified  for  active  life  by  the 
ccci — 21 1 1 — November  ’06  2 f 
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loss  of  one  leg  from  a blow  received  on  the  links,  and 
failing  in  his  attempts  to  obtain  a University  appointment, 
he  was  forced,  late  in  life,  to  apply  himself  to  literature. 
In  1732  he  published  a translation  of  “ A poem  of  Hugo 
Grotius  on  the  Holy  Sacrament,”  with  a comprehensive 
dedication  to  “the  Right  Honourable  John  Osborn,  Esq., 
Lord  Provost  of  Edinburgh,  and  the  other  much  Honoured 
Gentlemen,  Magistrates  of  this  City,”  including  four 
Baillies,  a Dean  of  Gild,  a Treasurer,  “ the  Remanent 
Members  of  the  Honourable  Town  Council  ; and  the 
very  Reverend  the  Ministers  of  the  City  of  Edinburgh,” 
a performance  noticeable  on  various  grounds.  In  it 
Lauder  evinced  his  interest  in  modern  Latinists,  and 
Grotius  in  particular,  and  proved  his  familiarity  with 
Milton  by  the  use  of  blank  verse  instead  of  the  then 
universal  heroic  couplet,  and  by  his  adoption  of  Miltonic 
phraseology,  as  in  the  following  passage  describing  the 
Resurrection  : 

....  That  body  ! which  confined 
To  silent  shades,  lay  buried  in  the  grave  ; 

While  Phoebus  twice  his  face  in  darkness  veiled, 

And  twice,  resplendent,  shone  with  golden  rays : 

And  which,  victorious,  broke  the  bonds  of  death. 

And  thus  triumphing,  glorious,  o’er  the  powers 
Of  darkness,  pav’d  a way  to  heavenly  bliss, 

(Forfeited  bliss  ! by  Adam’s  first  offence) 

To  flesh  entombed,  which  must  again  revive. 

It  is  not  a good  poem,  but,  as  Dr.  Johnson  said  of 
Mason’s  “ Elfrida,”  “ There  are  now  and  then  some  good 
imitations  of  Milton’s  bad  manner.’’ 

At  the  end  of  the  pamphlet  Lauder  gave  the  Latin 
original,  followed  by  “ an  Universal  Prayer  for  all  that 
regard  Salvation ; ” but  his  religious  zeal  led  to  no 
academic  triumph,  nor  was  this  succeeded  by  further 
publications  until  1739,  when  he  issued  by  subscription 
a volume  entitled  “Poetarum  Scotorum  Musas  Sacrae,” 
in  which  he  was  aided  by  the  contemporary  muses  of 
various  Scotch  divines.  The  key-note  of  his  future  life 
is  to  be  found  in  his  extravagant  eulogy  of  Arthur 
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Johnston  (1587-1 641),  whose  works  Johnson  and  Boswell 
vainly  endeavoured  to  buy  in  Aberdeen  more  than  thirty 
years  later,  as  the  prince  of  Scottish  Latinists,  at  the 
expense  of  the  more  famous  and  popular  George 
Buchanan.  A year  later  the  same  view  was  upheld  by 
William  Benson,  Wren’s  successor  as  Surveyor-General 
of  the  Works,  a professed  admirer  of  belles  lettres  in 
general  and  of  Milton  in  particular,  to  whom  he  erected 
a monument  in  Westminster  Abbey.  His  patronage  of 
letters  caused  him  to  be  constantly  pilloried  by  Pope,  and 
his  edition  of  Johnston’s  version  of  the  Psalms  brought 
on  him  the  vengeance  of  a famous  couplet  in  the  final 
book  of  the  “ Dunciad  ” : 

On  two  unequal  crutches  propt,  he  came, 

Milton’s  on  this,  on  that  one  Johnston’s  name 

(iv.  109) 

— lines  which,  as  we  shall  see,  changed  the  whole  course  of 
Lauder’s  life,  though  the  subject  of  them  went  on  his 
patronising  way  undeterred. 

Lauder  had  followed  up  his  ‘‘Musae  Sacrae  ” with  a 
petition  to  the  General  Assembly  to  introduce  the  use  of 
Johnston’s  “ Psalms  ” as  a reading-book  into  the  Grammar 
Schools  of  Scotland,  and  after  six  months’  deliberation  the 
petition  was  granted,  to  the  indignation  of  the  admirers  of 
Buchanan,  one  of  whom  attacked  Johnston  and  Lauder  in 
a “ A Letter  to  a Gentleman  of  Edinburgh.”  To  this 
Lauder  replied  in  his  first  characteristic  publication,  the 
tract  entitled  “ Calumny  Display’d,  or  Pseudo-Philo- 
Buchananus  couch’d  of  a Cataract,  being  a modest  and 
impartial  reply  to  an  impudent  and  malicious  Libel.” 
(Edinburgh,  1741).  In  view  of  the  title,  it  is  perhaps 
unnecessary  to  say  that  the  words  “ modest  and  impartial  ” 
are  even  more  inappropriate  than  is  usually  the  case  with 
authors  who  publicly  lay  claim  to  those  qualities.  Further 
tracts  followed,  and  later  in  the  year  Lauder  sent  a copy 
of  his  Johnston  to  Pope,  together  with  a letter  describing 
his  subsequent  defence  of  that  poet.  Pope  made  no  reply, 
but  in  the  following  year  his  distich  on  Benson  said  the 
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last  word  on  the  subject  of  Johnston,  at  least  for  the 
Britain  of  Pope’s  day,  and  incidentally  ruined  Lauder’s 
credit  as  a supporter  of  Johnston,  and  his  purse  by 
destroying  the  sale  of  his  book.  “ F'roni  this  time,”  says 
Lauder  in  his  letter  to  Dr.  Douglas  of  1751,  “all  my 
praises  of  Johnston  became  ridiculous,  and  I was  censured 
with  great  freedom,  for  forcing  upon  the  schools  an  author, 
whom  Mr.  Pope  had  mentioned  only  as  a foil  to  a greater 
poet.  On  this  occasion,  it  was  natural  not  to  be  pleased, 
and  my  resentment  seeking  to  discharge  itself  somewhere, 
was  unhappily  directed  against  Milton.  I resolved  to 
attack  his  fame,  and  found  some  passages  in  cursory 
reading,  which  gave  me  hopes  of  stigmatising  him  as  a 
plagiary.  The  farther  I carried  my  search,  the  more 
eager  I grew  for  the  discovery,  and  the  more  my  hypo- 
thesis was  opposed,  the  more  1 was  heated  with  rage.” 
Lauder’s  revenge  on  Pope  and  the  detractors  of  Johnston 
took  the  extraordinary  form  of  an  attack  on  the  poet  with 
whom  Johnston  had  been  unfavourably  compared,  a scheme 
on  which  the  only  possible  comment  is,  in  the  words  of 
Mr.  E.  F.  Benson,  “ No  means  are  elaborate  if  you  desire 
the  end  enough.”  Disappointed  in  a renewed  application 
for  academic  work,  Lauder  decided  to  go  to  London, 
and,  still  brooding  over  his  revenge,  found  his  way  to 
that  refuge  of  the  literary  destitute,  the  press  of  Edward 
Cave.  Of  his  hack-work  there  nothing  is  known,  but  in 
1747,  when  considerably  over  seventy,  he  startled  the 
world  of  letters  by  five  papers  in  the  Gentleman’s 
Magazine  on  the  subject  of  Milton’s  indebtedness  to 
the  Moderns.  The  sensation  they  created  was  consider- 
able, nor  was  it  surprising.  Quotations,  partly  genuine, 
from  the  Latin  poems  of  Masenius,  Grotius,  Andrew 
Ramsay,  “ Caspar  Staphorstius  a Dutchman,”  and  others, 
set  side  by  side  with  parallel  passages  from  the  (subsequent) 
“Paradise  Lost,”  seemed,  as  they  stood,  to  prove  once 
for  all  that  Milton  was  what  Lauder  called  him,  a 
Plagiary. 

A few  were  faithful  still  among  the  many  faithless,  and 
the  poet’s  fame  found  a champion  or  two  ; but  Lauder, 
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nothing  daunted,  prepared  to  issue  a proposal  for  printing 
by  subscription  the  “ Adamus  Exsul  ” of  Grotius,  “ with 
an  English  version  and  notes,  and  the  lines  imitated  from 
it  by  Milton  subjoined.”  At  this  point  Cave  appears  to 
have  introduced  Lauder  to  Johnson,  who  wrote  the 
prospectus  in  stately  prose.  However,  the  undertaking 
was  not  yet  carried  out,  as  Lauder  set  himself  to  expand 
his  papers  in  the  Gentleman’s  into  the  “Essay  on 
Milton’s  Use  and  Imitation  of  the  Moderns  ” mentioned 
at  the  beginning  of  this  paper.  With  unparalleled 
impudence  of  wit  Lauder  placed  on  his  title-page  Milton’s 
line  : 

Things  unattempted  yet  in  prose  or  rhyme. 

Well  might  the  poet’s  ghost  have  exclaimed  in  his  own 
words  : 

Truth  shall  retire 
Bestruck  with  sland’rous  darts — the  world  go  on 
To  good  malignant,  to  bad  men  benign. 

Lauder’s  greatest  triumph  was  won  when  Johnson’s 
introduction  to  the  proposed  edition  of  the  “ Adamus 
Exsul  ” was,  with  the  Doctor’s  consent,  prefixed  to  the 
“ Essay,”  which  was  followed  by  a postscript  from  the 
same  hand,  containing  an  appeal  to  the  generous  public 
on  behalf  of  Milton’s  granddaughter,  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Foster.  Fortunately  for  Johnson,  it  also  contained  a 
judicious  eulogy  of  Milton,  to  which,  when  his  hero  was 
absurdly  attacked  for  fraudulent  complicity  with  Lauder’s 
scheme,  Boswell  could  point  and  exclaim,  “ Is  this  the 
language  of  one  who  wished  to  blast  the  laurels  of 
Milton  ? ” Still,  despite  Bozzy’s  protest  against  its 
injustice,  one  may  suspect  that  there  was  some  truth  in 
Sir  John  Hawkins’  malicious  remark,  “ I could  all  along 
observe  that  Johnson  seemed  to  approve,  not  only  of  the 
design  but  of  the  argument,  and  seemed  to  exult  in  a 
persuasion,  that  the  reputation  of  Milton  was  likely  to 
suffer  by  this  last  discovery.”  Johnson  was  the  last  man 
voluntarily  to  be  party  to  a fraud — witness  his  treatment 
of  Macpherson — and  extorted  a public  apology  when 
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Lauder’s  deceptlori  was  found  out,  but  while  he  believed 
the  quotations  to  be  genuine,  we  may  be  sure  that  the 
Tory  of  Tories  was  glad  to  find  the  republican  Milton  not 
quite  the  great  poet  we  all  took  him  for. 

The  passages,  as  cited  by  Lauder,  were  certainly  con- 
clusive, and  the  deception  was  the  more  successful  that 
Lauder  professed  himself  in  no  way  desirous  of  “ derogating 
from  the  glory  and  merit  of  that  noble  poet,  who  certainly 
is  entitled  to  the  highest  praise,  for  raising  so  beautiful  a 
structure,  even  granting  all  the  materials  were  borrowed  ; 
which  is  an  assertion  1 will  by  no  means  take  upon  me 
absolutely  to  affirm.  His  incomparable  poem  begins 
thus  : 

Of  man’s  first  disobedience,  and  the  fruit 
Of  that  forbidden  tree,  whose  mortal  taste 
Brought  death  into  the  world,  and  all  our  woe. 

With  loss  of  till  one  greater  Man 

Restore  us,  and  regain  the  blissful  seat, 

Sing,  heav’nly  Muse. 

“ These  lines  (now  quoted),”  continues  Lauder,  “ very 
probably  owe  their  rise  to  the  following  most  beautiful 
Latin  ones,  written  by  Jacobus  Masenius,  Professor  of 
rhetorick  and  poetry  in  the  Jesuits  College  at  Cologne^  in 
the  year  1650,  and  afterwards  : 

Principium  culp$,  stygiaeque  tyrannidis  ortum 
Et  quae  sera  pramunt  {sic)  miserandos  fata  nepotes, 

Servitio  turpi  scelerum,  poenaque  malorum 
Pandimus,  O sacrae  moderatrix  diva  poesis ! ^ 


After  quoting  Masenius’  version  as  far  as  the  conclusion 
of  Milton’s  address  to  his  muse,  Lauder  proceeds  to  quote 
another  two-and-forty  lines,  his  comment  on  which  is  : 
iV.5.  the  foregoing  lines^  inclosed  within  brackets,  Milton 
has  past  over,  but  I have  thought  proper  to  insert  on  account 

^ Guilt’s  fatal  source,  the  rise  of  hellish  reign, 

And  what  fate  weighs  on  Adam’s  wretched  sons, 

With — O disgrace  ! — the  slavery  of  sin 
And  punishment  of  ill,  now  set  we  forth, 

O heavenly  Lady  of  the  sacred  line. 
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of  their  exquisite  beauty.  The  account  of  Paradise,  which 
“ is  truly  charming  and  has  been  copied  by  Milton,  if  I 
am  not  greatly  mistaken,”  follows,  a long  passage  of  even 
more  than  Miltonic  allusiveness,  and  the  last  which 
Lauder  vouchsafed  to  the  readers  of  the  January  number 
of  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine.  His  concluding  para- 
graph begins,  “And  here,  I am  sorry  to  say  it,  I am 
obliged  to  stop  short,  not  having  it  in  my  power  at  present 
to  produce  any  further  specimen  from  the  performance  of 
this  learned  Jesuit.,  having  unfortunately  lost  his  fine 
work  : however,  for  the  reader’s  further  satisfaction,  I 
shall  here  set  down  the  marginal  heads  of  his  work,  viz,., 
‘ Propositio.  Invocatio  divini  numinis.  Orbis  et  eorum, 
quse  in  or  be  universim  geruntur,  descriptio.  Paradisi 
descriptio.  Hominis  primi  creatio,  ej  usque  descriptio,’  ” 
and  so  on,  ending  with,  “ Now,  if  any  one  can  imagine 
after  such  ample  quotations,  that  Milton  could  possibly 
write  as  he  has  done,  without  ever  seeing  or  hearing  of 
this  Author’s  performance,  he  may  with  equal  reason 
assert,  at  least  in  my  judgment,  that  a limner  may  draw 
a man’s  picture  exactly  like  the  original,  without  ever 
seeing  him,  which  to  me  appears  both  absurd  and 
impossible.” 

The  second  paper  begins  by  giving  references  for  the 
quotations  in  the  former,  “ a work  entitled,  sarcotidos 
libri  quinque  : containing  about  two  thousand  five  hun- 
dred lines,”  the  earliest  edition  of  which  was  published  by 
Lauder  himself  in  1753.  He  goes  on  to  state  the  well- 
known  fact  of  Milton’s  having  as  a young  man  sketched 
the  outlines  of  a sacred  drama  on  the  Fall,  which  he  illus- 
trates by  the  help  of  his  own  reading  from  an  almost 
unknown  play  “ by  the  celebrated  Hugo  Grotius  written 
when  but  eighteen,  not  printed  in  his  works,  and  now 
become  so  very  scarce,  that  I could  not  get  a copy  either 
in  Britain,  ox  Holland ; but  the  learned  cTfr.  Abraham 
Gronovius,  keeper  of  the  public  library  at  Leyden,  after 
great  inquiry,  procured  the  sight  of  one,  and,  as  I have, 
for  some  time,  been  honoured  with  his  correspondence  and 
friendship,  sent  me  transcribed  by  his  own  son,  the  first 
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act  of  it.”  This  rare  work,  of  which  the  British  Museum 
has  only  one  edition  earlier  than  Lauder’s  reprint,  was 
entitled, 

Hugonis  Grotii. 

Adamus  Exsul.  Tragoedia. 

[ Nathan  Adamus 

Ejus  interlociires.  [sic]  ^ Chorus  Eva 

[ Angelus  Vox  Del. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that,  but  for  the  inter- 
polated passages,  the  resemblance  extends  no  further  than 
community  of  subject,  but  the  drama  was  so  little  known 
that  Lauder  might  have  succeeded  almost  without  the 
use  of  forgery  in  persuading  his  readers  that  Grotius  was 
Milton’s  original  in  the  phraseology  of  “ Paradise  Lost  ” 
as  well  as  in  the  form  of  the  projected  drama. 

Lauder’s  third  paper  contained  “ several  extracts  from 
the  Rev.  dMr.  ^Andrew  Ramsay  s poemata  sacra,  printed 
at  Edinburgh.,  1633,  and  dedicated  to  king  Charles 
These  “extracts”  chiefly  deal  with  passages  from 
Book  IX.  on  the  Temptation  and  Fall,  “the  Devil 
flattering  Eve  with  lofty  appellations,  such  as  Sovereign 
of  Creatures  ! Universal  Dame  / Goddess  Humane f &c., 
Ramsay  had  done  the  same  before  : 

O terrae  pelagique  potens ! Rerumque  sub  aethra 
O Regina  ! polique  sceptra  capessere  digna,  &c.^ 

and  the  paper  concludes  with  an  The  remainder 

of  ADAMUS  EXUL  [sic]  (which  is  extremely  scarce)  is  trans- 
mitted in  M.S.  from  Leiden,  by  the  learned  Abraham 
GronoviusT  The  fourth  paper,  containing  further,  and 
most  convincing,  extracts,  appeared  in  the  June  number, 
preceded  by  a correspondent’s  protest  against  Lauder’s 
assumption  that  Milton’s  fame  would,  at  least  in  part, 
suffer  by  the  discovery  that  he  borrowed  from  the 
moderns,  since  his  debt  to  classical  authors  had  never 
been  held  to  injure  his  character  as  a poet.  It  is  remark- 

’ Lady  of  Land  and  Sea  ! O Sovereign  Queen 
Of  all  beneath  the  sky ! Worthy  to  wield 
The  sceptre  of  the  world. 
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able  that  no  suspicion  of  Lauder’s  good  faith  seems  as 
yet  to  have  been  aroused,  and  without  personal  knowledge 
of  the  “Adamus  Exsul  ” it  would  have  been  difficult  indeed 
to  deny  Milton’s  verbal,  as  well  as  general,  indebtedness 
to  Grotius  in  such  passages  as  the  following  (Lauder’s 
interpolated  lines  are  given  in  Italics): 

Quod  comedo,  poto,  gigno,  dirts  subjacet, 

Corporeque  et  animo  penitus  evasi  miser,’ 

and 

Whatever  I eat,  and  drink,  and  shall  beget. 

Is  propagated  curse  ! 

or, 

Nata  Deo  I atque  homine  facta! 

Regina  mundi  / ^ 

and, 

Daughter  of  God  and  Man  ! Immortal  Eve  ! 

Empress  of  this  fair  world  ! 

The  fourth  paper  concludes  with  the  words,  “ I shall 
only  remark  further,  that,  as  the  great  OfLr.  <^ddison,  and 
Doctor  "Bentley,  blame  ^Milton  for  concluding  his  poem  in 
so  mournful  a strain,  the  like  conclusion  in  Grotius, 
which  is  quite  proper  in  tragedy,  though  not  in  an  Epic 
poem,  will  convince  the  reader,  that  the  great  English 
poet  was  led  into  that  error  by  treading  too  close  on  the 
heels  of  our  young  Latin  tragedian.” 

Before  the  final  article  appeared,  Lauder  was  attacked 
in  the  pages  of  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine  by  an 
indignant  R.  R.  {i.e.,  Richard  Richardson),  in  a letter 
entitled  “ Milton  no  imitator  of  Masenius,”  the  motto  pre- 
fixed to  the  latter  being  taken  from  “ Samson  Agonistes.  ’ 

Harapha  : Thou'rt  a revolter  and  a robber, 

Samson  : Tongue-doughty  giant ! How  dost  thou  prove  me  these  ? 

R.  R,  conclusively  proves  that  “ Milton’s  poem  was  at 
least  begun  before  that  of  Masenius  was  publish’d  ; which 

^ All  that  I eat,  drink,  get,  lies  under  curses, 

O wretched  that  I am,  far  am  I fled 
From  soul  and  body. 

2 Daughter  of  God!  and  made  of  mortal  man, 

^ueen  of  the  world! 
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is  sufficient  for  our  present  purpose,  for  the  passages  in 
question  are  in  the  beginning  of  the  poems  of  their 
respective  authors.”  Nothing  daunted,  Lauder  forthwith 
published  an  answer  to  R.  R.  with  the  mottoes  : 

This,  lest  thou  think  thy  plea,  unanszocT d,  good. 

Dryden,  from  Milton’s 

Unanszver’ d,  lest  thou  boast. 

Responsionem  hanc,  ne  tibi  placeas,  hale. 

From  Grotius.  (!) 

First  denying  or  explaining  away  the  charges  brought 
against  him,  Lauder  proceeds  to  quote  the  rest  of  the 
second  act  of  “ Adamus  Exsul,”  and  in  the  same  month 
issued  his  proposal  for  printing  the  entire  drama,  which, 
however,  did  not  appear  until  1752,  after  the  exposure 
of  the  fraud.  In  the  interval  Lauder  expanded  his 
scattered  papers  into  book  form,  and  the  “Essay  on 
Milton’s  Use  and  Imitation  of  the  Moderns,”  with 
Dr.  Johnson’s  preface  and  postscript,  appeared  in  1750. 
The  volume  contained  “ quotations  ” from  Masenius, 
Grotius,  Ramsay  and  fifteen  other  authors,  and  Milton 
did  public  penance  for  imputed  guilt,  a Calvinistic 
position  which  might  have  pleased  his  ghost. 

But  not  for  long.  R.  R.  was  again  to  the  fore  in 
proving  that  the  passages  assigned  to  Masenius  and 
Staphorstius  were  to  be  found  in  one  William  Hog’s 
version  of  “Paradise  Lost,”  published  twenty  years  after 
Milton’s  death.  John  Bowie  the  Spanish  scholar,  a 
member  of  Johnson’s  Essex  Head  Club,  also  discovered 
the  imposition,  and  a more  potent  champion  still  arose  in 
the  person  of  Dr.  John  Douglas,  afterwards  Bishop  of 
Salisbury,  a man  of  considerable  ability,  whose  clerical 
experiences  included  the  battle  of  Fontenoy,  and  whose 
literary  career  (dating  from  his  exposure  of  Lauder  in  1750) 
embraced  an  attack  on  Hume,  defences  of  the  Newcastle 
Administration  and  Lord  George  Sackville’s  conduct  at 
Minden,  the  detection,  in  company  with  Johnson,  of  the 
Cock  Lane  ghost,  and  editions  of  Clarendon’s  “ Diary  and 
Letters  ” and  the  “ Journals  ” of  Captain  Cook.  This  emi- 
nently respectable  champion  of  an  unorthodox  poet 
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communicated  his  discoveries  to  the  world  in  a pamph- 
let entitled  ‘ Milton  vindicated  from  the  charge  of 
plagiarism,  brought  against  him  by  Mr.  Lauder,’  &c., 
Svo,  1750.  Upon  the  publication  thereof  his  book- 
sellers called  on  Lauder  for  a justification  of  themselves, 
and  a confirmation  of  the  charge,  but  he,  with  a degree 
of  impudence  not  to  be  exceeded,  acknowledged  his 
interpolations  in  the  books  by  him  cited,  and  seemed  to 
wonder  at  “ the  folly  of  mankind  in  making  such  a rout 
about  eighteen  or  twenty  lines.”  (Hawkins.) 

Dr.  Johnson,  whose  good  name  was  involved,  insisted 
on  a public  apology,  and  dictated  to  Lauder  a letter 
addressed  to  Dr.  Douglas,  couched  in  abject  terms,  while 
Cave,  who  now  saw  his  mistake,  inserted  in  the  Gentle- 
man’s for  December  1750  a letter  by  “ R.  R.,”  contain- 
ing an  exposure  of  the  fraud,  sent  in  as  early  as  January 
1749,  with  apologies  for  not  having  printed  this  “im- 
portant discovery  ” sooner.  It  was  obviously  suppressed 
at  the  time  to  avoid  the  odium  which  the  Magazine 
would  incur  from  the  discovery  of  Lauder’s  “ gross 
imposition,”  which,  however,  was  “ beyond  the  power  of 
man  to  imagine.”  The  “Letter  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Douglas” 
contained,  indeed,  a list  of  the  forged  or  interpolated 
passages,  including  some  undetected  by  Douglas,  as  well 
as  the  plea  for  his  hostility  to  Milton  already  quoted,  but 
concluded  with  copies  of  Lauder’s  early  “ testimonies  ” 
as  to  his  fitness  for  a University  appointment,  couched  in 
highly  eulogistic  terms,  his  flowery  correspondence  with 
Gronovius  over  the  “Adam us  Exsul,”and  a postscript  prac- 
tically retracting  the  (dictated)  apology  “ by  pretending,” 
as  Hawkins  says,  “ that  the  design  of  his  essay  was  only  to 
try  how  deeply  the  prepossession  in  favour  of  Milton 
was  rooted  in  the  minds  of  his  admirers  ; and  that  the 
stratagem,  as  he  calls  it,  was  intended  to  impose  only  on 
a few  obstinate  persons  ; and,  whether  that  was  so 
criminal  as  it  has  been  represented,  he  leaves  the  impartial 
mind  to  determine.”  Though  the  motto  on  the  title- 
page  of  the  Letter  (which,  by  the  way,  only  occupies  twelve 
of  the  twenty-four  pages  of  which  the  pamphlet  consists) 
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is  the  phrase  of  Seneca,  “ quern  poenitet  peccasse  poene 
est  innocens,”  the  conclusion  is  unadulterated  impeni- 
tence. That  Dr.  Johnson  knew  nothing  of  these  appen- 
dices to  his  “ Letter  ” it  is  needless  to  say  ; if  the  Doctor’s 
character  did  not  prove  it,  the  style  would.  Compare 
the  Letter  with  the  Postscript,  the  dignified  plea  for 
forgiveness  with  the  pert  denial  of  wrong-doing,  in  the 
following  passages  : 

For  the  Violation  of  Truth  I offer  no  Excuse,  because  I well  know 
that  nothing  can  excuse  it.  Nor  will  I aggravate  my  Crime,  by  disin- 
genuous Palliation.  I confess  it,  I repent  it,  and  resolve,  that  m/  first 
offence  shall  be  my  last, — (Letter.) 

Had  I designed  (as  the  Vindicator  of  Milton  supposes)  to  impose  a 
Trick  on  the  Publick,  and  procure  Credit  to  my  assertions  by  an  Impos- 
ture, I would  never  have  drawn  lines  from  Ho^s  Trai  slation  of  Milton^ 
a Book  common  at  every  Sale,  I had  almost  said  at  every  Stall,  nor 
ascrib’d  them  to  Authors  so  easily  attain’d.  I would  have  gone  another 
Way  to  work,  by  translating  forty  or  fifty  Lines,  and  assigning  them  to 
an  Author,  whose  works  possibly  might  not  be  found  till  the  World  ex- 
pire at  the  general  Conflagration. — (Postscript !) 

Cave  did  not  print  the  Letter,  but  showed  great 
ingenuity  in  promptly  republishing  Lauder’s  original 
Essay,  with  a preface  describing  it  as  a curiosity  of 
fraud  and  interpolation.”  Lauder  achieved  a succes  de 
scandale^  but  his  was  not  a primrose  path.  Squib  after 
squib  was  directed  against  him,  and  his  reputation  sank 
as  that  of  Douglas  rose.  While  the  one  was  assailed  by 
the  “Progress  of  Envy,  a poem  in  imitation  of  Spenser. 
Occasioned  by  Lauder’s  attack  on  the  character  of 
Milton,”  and  “Pandemonium,  or  a new  Infernal  Ex- 
pedition, inscribed  to  a being  who  calls  himself  William 
Lauder,”  the  other  was  earning  an  enviable  immortality 
from  Goldsmith’s  “ Retaliation  ” : 

Here  Douglas  retires  from  liis  toils  to  relax, 

The  scourge  of  impostors,  the  terror  of  quacks  ; 

Come,  all  ye  quack  bards,  and  ye  quacking  divines, 

Come,  and  dance  on  the  spot  where  your  tyrant  reclines. 

When  satire  and  censure  encircled  his  throne, 

I fear’d  for  your  safety,  I fear’d  for  my  own  ; 

But  now  he  is  gone,  and  we  want  a detector. 

Our  Dodds  shall  be  pious,  our  Kenricks  shall  lecture  ; 
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Macpherson  write  bombast  and  call  it  a style, 

Our  Townshend  make  speeches,  and  I shall  compile; 

New  Lauders  and  Bowers  ^ the  Tweed  shall  cross  over. 

No  countryman  living  ^ their  tricks  to  discover ; 

Detection  her  taper  shall  quench  to  a spark. 

And  Scotsman  meet  Scotsman  and  cheat  in  the  dark. 

In  vain  Lauder  tried  to  recover  his  position  by  further 
publications.  In  “An  Apology  for  Mr.  Lauder  in  a 
Letter  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,”  1751,  he 
maintained,  in  spite  of  his  public  declaration  of  his  long- 
cherished  resentment  against  Milton,  that  he  was  animated 
by  no  ill-will  to  that  poet,  and  even  complains — “ Quousque 
tandem  abutere,  Catilina,  patientia  nostra” — that  his  pre- 
face to  the  original  Essay,  explaining  his  purpose,  was  de- 
liberately suppressed  by  Cave.  He  then  fell  back  on  his 
promised  edition  of  the  modern  Latinists,  and  in  1752-3 
issued  two  volumes  containing  not  only  Ramsay’s 
“ Poemata  Sacra,”  the  “ Adamus  Exsul,”  the  “ Bellum 
Angelicum  ” of  Masenius,  &c.  &c.,  but  also  a renewed 
attack  upon  the  fame  of  Milton,  with  a list  of  ninety- 
seven  authors  of  all  nationalities  from  whom  Milton  had 
dishonestly  borrowed.  His  final  arrow  was  discharged 
in  1754,  in  the  shape  of  an  attack  on  the  “ Iconoclastes,” 
under  the  modest  title  of  “ King  Charles  I.  Vindicated 
from  the  Charge  of  Plagiarism  brought  against  him  by 
Milton,  and  Milton  himself  Convicted  of  Forgery.” 
This  curious  volume  begins  with  a reproach  to  Johnson 
for  unjustly  extorting  the  apology  to  Dr.  Douglas,  and 
then  proceeds  with  the  main  argument,  that  Milton  had 
himself  inserted  in  the  “ Eikon  Basilike  ” the  famous 
prayer  from  the  “ Arcadia  ” in  order  to  be  able,  in  the 
“ Iconoclastes,”  to  charge  the  King  with  blasphemy  for 

^ Bower  was  another  Scotchman  who  earned  notoriety  by  a “ History 
of  the  Popes,”  the  many  imperfections  of  which  were  pointed  out  by 
Douglas. 

2 “ No  countryman  living.”  “ Retaliation,”  as  it  is  hardly  needful 
to  remind  the  reader,  consists  of  a series  of  epitaphs  on  Goldsmith’s 
living  friends.  Dr.  Douglas  was  a Scotchman  like  his  victims — fortu- 
nately for  the  good  name  of  that  then  unpopular  country,  as  the 
author  of  “ Pandaemonium  ” points  out. 
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its  use.  It  is  on  the  ground  of  this  supposed  fraud  of 
Milton’s  that  Lauder  justifies  his  own  modest  use  of  the 
same  weapon  against  the  poet,  which  he  now  not  only 
does  not  deny  but  actually  defends.  The  concluding 
paragraph,  from  the  pen,  be  it  remembered,  of  a man  at 
least  eighty  years  of  age,  is  as  follows  : 

As  for  his  plagiarisms,  I intend  shortly,  God  willing,  to  extract  such 
genuine  prools  from  those  authors  who  held  the  lighted  torch  to  Milton, 
I mean  who  illustrated  the  subject  of  the  Paradise  Lost,  long  before 
that  prince  of  plagiaries  entered  upon  it,  as  may  be  deemed  sufficient, 
not  only  to  replace  the  few  interpolations  (for  which  I have  been  so 
hideously  exclaimed  against)  but  even  to  reinforce  the  charge  of 
plagiarism  against  the  English  poet,  and  fix  it  upon  him  by  irrefragable 
suffrage  of  all  candid  and  impartial  judges,  while  sun  and  moon  shall 
endure,  to  the  everlasting  shame  and  confusion  of  the  whole  idolatrous 
rabble  of  his  numerous  partisans,  particularly,  my  vain-glorious  adver- 
sary, who  will  reap  only  the  goodly  harvest  of  disappointment  and  dis- 
grace, where  he  expected  to  gather  laurels. 

But  this  “ goodly  harvest  ” was  reaped  not  by  Douglas 
but  by  his  antagonist.  Lauder  was  assailed  with  in- 
creased violence  ; contemporary  pamphlets  abound  with 
denunciations  of  his  “ matchless  impudence  ” and  “ com- 
plicated wickedness,”  and  “ consign  his  memory  to 
infamy  ” con  amove,  Philalethes  of  the  Infernal  Expedi- 
tion ” apostrophises  him  as  follows  : 

And  thou  ! Scotch  Devil ! ’spight  of  all  thy  skill 
Thou  fail’st  ! Our  Milton  is  immortal  still. 

And  cou’d  my  verse  perpetuate  thy  name. 

While  Milton’’ 5 fragrant  thou  shou’dst  stink  of  fame  ! 

England  became  too  hot  to  hold  him,  and  he  emigrated 
to  Barbadoes,  where  he  attempted  to  set  up  a school. 
Failing  in  this  too,  he  became  a petty  shopkeeper,  and 
eventually  died  in  great  poverty  in  1771.  As  he  took 
his  M.A.  in  1695,  he  must  have  been  considerably  over 
ninety  at  his  death*  He  left  a daughter  by  a negress 
slave  who  helped  him  in  his  shop,  and  this  girl,  after 
enduring  horrible  suffering  at  her  father’s  hand,  was  by 
the  charity  of  an  English  naval  captain  removed  from 
his  power.  She  eventually  married  the  deputy-provost- 
marshal,  and  became  the  landlady  of  a favourite  hotel 
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afterwards  brought  into  notice  by  a disreputable  frolic  of 
William  IV.,  then  a young  officer  in  the  Navy,  and 
stationed  for  the  time  at  Barbadoes,  which  resulted  in 
considerable  damage  to  the  hotel  furniture  and  a hand- 
some amende  on  tbe  part  of  the  Prince. 

In  considering  the  facts  of  Lauder’s  life  there  is  room 
for  pity  as  well  as  contempt.  A man  of  great  mental 
gifts,  highly  thought  of  by  the  authorities  of  his  Univer- 
sity as  his  testimonials  prove,  a scholar  and  a man  of 
parts,  his  life  was  an  utter  failure.  With  his  disgrace 
what  remained  of  his  moral  character  left  him,  and  from 
an  honoured  member  of  a learned  body  he  sank 
to  the  rank  of  a huckster,  brutal  and  callous,  the 
scorn  of  the  not  too  squeamish  society  of  a distant  sea- 
port. His  Miltonic  forgeries  were,  unquestionably,  the 
result  of  a mental  twist  which  developed  into  a mania. 
The  difference  between  his  early  papers  in  the  Gentle- 
man’s, in  which  his  claims  are  put  forward  with  modera- 
tion and  a show  of  reason,  and  his  opponents  temperately 
answered,  and  the  monstrous  attack  on  “ Iconoclastes,” 
corresponds  in  some  degree  to  the  change  between  the 
tone  of  the  earlier  books  of  Gulliver  and  the  fourth  ; 
ingenious  reasoning  has  given  place  to  irrational  fury, 
ready  to  catch  at  anything  which  may  besmirch  the 
hated  name.  The  whole  circumstances  of  the  affair,  the 
accident  of  the  name  Milton  occurring  in  that  line  of 
the  “Dunciad  ” which  destroyed  the  popularity  of  Lauder’s 
idol  Johnston,  the  long  brooding  over  the  imagined 
insult  until  hostility  to  the  name  of  Milton  became  an 
idee  fixe,  and  to  injure  it  an  end  justifying  any  means,  the 
elaborate  device  by  which  that  name  was  to  be  exposed 
to  the  contempt  ot  the  world,  all  suggest  an  unbalanced 
mind.  Doctor  Johnson  explained  the  fact  of  his  being 
deceived  by  saying  : “ I thought  the  man  was  too  frantic 
to  be  fraudulent,”  and  he  might  have  said  of  Lauder  as 
he  said  of  the  venomous  scribbler  Kenrick,  twenty  years 
later,  “ Sir,  he  is  one  of  the  many  who  have  made  them- 
selves -public,  without  making  themselves  known."' 

Of  Lauder’s  antagonist  Douglas,  there  is  little  to 


say.  A successful  prelate  and  in  his  way  a man  of  letters, 
his  principal  interest  for  us  lies  in  the  immortality  given 
him  by  Goldsmith.  At  a time  when  Milton’s  fame  was 
in  abeyance  he  played  the  part  of  Abdiel. 


Among  innumerable  false,  unmoved, 
Unshaken,  unseduced,  unterrified. 

His  loyalty  he  kept,  his  love,  his  zeal. 


His  “ goodly  harvest  ” was  the  applause  of  contem- 
poraries, and — O un-Miltonic  end — the  see  of  Salisbury. 
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Romance,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  was  busy 
making  history — busier,  perhaps,  than  ever  since. 
Strange  figures  moved  across  the  stage ; some  to 
live  for  ever  in  men’s  memories,  others  to  disappear  for  a 
while,  between  the  pages  of  obscure  manuscripts,  and  only 
to  be  discovered  by  the  patient  labours  of  curious  scholars. 
The  times  were  troublous,  the  Inquisition  an  active  agency, 
and,  in  spite  of  the  many  famous  universities,  the  vast 
bulk  of  the  people  were  unlearned  and  unlettered.  Yet 
Europe  was  then  as  deeply  interested  in  doctrinal  religion 
as  it  is  to-day  in  experimental  science.  Great  men  occupied 
themselves  in  gravely  disputing  some  intricate  question 
of  metaphysics  as  though  the  fate  of  a nation  hung  upon 
the  answer  ; for  the  whole  trend  of  intellectual  thought 
and  activity  was  towards  abstract  theology,  the  killings 
and  burnings  of  obstinate  heretics  having  given  a certain 
meretricious  value  to  the  ropes  of  sand  of  the  learned 
Sorbonists.  If  we  would  learn  how  far  we  have  travelled 
from  the  ways  and  habit  of  thinking  of  our  forebears,  we 
can  hardly  find  a better  study  than  the  life  of  that  learned 
lady  Anne,  Viscountess  Conway,  the  friend  and  pupil  of 
Henry  More,  the  Cambridge  Platonist,  and  of  Van 
Helmont  the  younger. 
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Anne  Conway  was  the  youngest  child  of  Sir  Hen  cage 
Finch,  a notable  barrister,  and  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons  in  the  first  year  of  his  most  unhappy  Majesty 
King  Charles  I.  Her  father  was  a clever,  ambitious, 
tactful  man,  who  was  able  to  keep  a cool  head  in  many  a 
difficult  situation,  and  who  never  for  a moment  lost  sight 
of  his  ultimate  aim  and  object,  the  aggrandisement  of  his 
family.  Though  but  a younger  son,  it  was  no  doubt 
largely  owing  to  his  advice  that  his  grandfather’s  Essex 
property  was  mortgaged  in  order  to  obtain  for  his 
widowed  mother  the  title  of  Viscountess  Maidstone  (with 
remainder  to  her  heirs  male).  The  price  actually  paid 
for  this  honour  was  a round  sum  of  thirteen  thousand 
pounds,  with  an  annuity  of  five  hundred  pounds.  Lady 
Maidstone  was  afterwards  created  Countess  of  Winchelsea, 
and  at  her  death  her  eldest  son,  Thomas  (Anne’s  uncle), 
succeeded  as  first  Earl  of  Winchelsea. 

Sir  Heneage  Finch,  having  been  left  by  his  first  wife 
with  a large  family  of  seven  sons  and  four  daughters, 
wisely  chose  for  his  second  an  heiress,  Mrs.  Bennet.  She 
was  a woman  of  some  attractions,  and  at  one  time  it 
seemed  doubtful  whether  she  would  eventually  marry 
Finch  or  one  of  his  rivals.  Sir  Sackville  Crow  or 
Dr.  Raven — the  names  of  her  suitors  giving  occasion  for 
many  jests.  By  his  second  wife  Heneage  Finch  had  two 
daughters  ; the  elder,  Elizabeth,  married  a Mr.  Edward 
Madison,  and  then  passed  into  obscurity ; the  younger, 
Anne,  on  February  1 1,  1651,  became  the  wife  of  Edward, 
third  Viscount  Conway  and  nephew  of  Brilliana,  Lady 
Harley,  of  gallant  memory. 

Anne  Finch  was  possessed  of  a singularly  sweet  and 
lov  able  disposition  ; but  she  was  also  something  of  a genius. 
Whether  her  parents  fully  recognised  this,  or  whether 
they  were  merely  ambitious  for  their  daughter’s  future 
welfare,  is  not  known,  but  they  certainly  gave  her  a most 
careful  education.  Over  and  above  the  ordinary  accom- 
plishments then  acquired  by  young  women  of  rank,  she 
was  taught  the  learned  tongues,  and  very  soon  showed 
signs  of  unusual  ability.  Mysticism  and  theosophy 
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became  to  her  as  her  daily  bread  ; Plato  and  Plotinus, 
Philo-Judaeus  and  the  Kabbala  Denudata  were  her 
favourite  books ; and  in  wisdom,  knowledge,  and  learning 
she  found  her  only  true  pleasure.  Marriage  must  have 
come  to  her  as  a tiresome  interruption  to  her  studies 
rather  than  (as  some  author  has  quaintly  put  it)  the 
“ crown  of  a woman’s  education  ” ; and  very  possibly  she 
was  sacrificed  to  the  family  ambition,  for  she  can  have 
had  but  few  tastes  in  common  with  the  man  she 
married. 

Edward  Conway — “the  dull,  heavy  lord  with  the  full 
purse” — was, from  all  accounts,  a somewhat  soulless  person, 
and  wholly  unlike  the  husband  a clever,  refined,  sensitive 
woman  would  have  chosen  for  herself.  It  is  said  of  him 
that  “ he  did  not  do  a praiseworthy  act  in  the  whole 
course  of  his  life,”  and  he  had  the  credit  of  an  unusual 
meanness  of  disposition.  But  his  very  faults  helped  to 
make  Anne’s  life  a peaceful  one.  Being  unable  to  under- 
stand her,  he  was  content  instead  to  be  proud  of  her 
undoubted  talents,  her  gift  of  tongues,  her  intimate 
friendships  with  distinguished  men,  and  the  singular 
sweetness  of  her  character.  No  children  were  born  to 
them,  so  this  seemingly  ill-assorted  pair  wisely  agreed  to 
go  their  several  ways. 

Of  her  home,  Ragley  Castle  in  Warwickshire,  Dr.  Henry 
More,  who  was  her  frequent  guest,  has  given  a most 
pleasing  description.  He  speaks  of  the  “ solemnness  of 
the  place,”  of  the  shady  walks  and  the  woods  and  hills 
where  it  was  possible  “ to  lose  sight  of  the  rest  of  the 
world  ” — in  truth,  a very  fitting  home  for  a student  of 
spiritual  mysteries.  Here,  in  peaceful  seclusion,  Anne 
Conway  might  well  have  been  happy,  had  she  not 
become  the  victim  of  a strange  and  incurable  malady. 
She  was  suddenly  seized  with  violent  pains  in  her  head, 
and  from  that  day  (some  say  from  the  very  day  of  her 
marriage)  this  agonising  headache  never  left  her.  It 
was  characteristic  of  Anne  that  not  for  one  moment 
did  she  allow  her  sufferings  to  interfere  with  her  studies, 
though  she  made  every  effort  to  discover  a cure  for  the 
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mysterious  disease  that  baffled  the  skill  of  all  her  physicians, 
and  that  even  to-day  might  present  insuperable  difficulties 
to  a Harley  Street  specialist.  It  was  however  to  this 
cruel  malady  that  she  was  to  owe  one  of  the  greatest 
happinesses  in  her  life — her  lasting  friendship  with 
that  most  extraordinary  man,  Francis  Mercury  Van 
Helmont. 

A more  romantic  figure  than  Van  Helmont  it  would 
be  hard  to  imagine.  The  son  of  John  Baptist  Van 
Helmont  (the  noted  founder  of  the  latro-chemical  school), 
he  inherited  his  father’s  mental  gifts,  but  apparently 
lacked  his  father’s  balance  of  character.  A redoubtable 
Jack-of-all-trades,  possessed  with  an  insatiable  craving  for 
omniscience,  he  dabbled  by  turns  in  chemistry,  alchemy, 
painting,  engraving,  condescending  even  to  the  meaner 
arts  of  weaving  and  bootmaking.  For  some  years  he 
wandered  about  Europe  with  a horde  of  gipsies,  and 
doubtless  learned  many  a useful  lesson  from  them.  For 
from  gipsy  father  to  gipsy  son  was  handed  down  the 
secret  wisdom  of  ancient  Egypt ; and  Van  Helmont,  sitting 
idle  by  the  camp-fires  in  lonely  places  on  windless  nights 
while  his  strange  hosts  “ told  the  stars,”  may  have 
gathered  together  a riper  store  of  out-of-the-way  know- 
ledge than  he  had  ever  done  when,  as  a lad,  he  studied  at 
Louvain.  Those  wandering  years — and  they  were  the 
years  of  his  youth — must  necessarily  have  made  a deep 
impression  upon  a mind  peculiarly  adapted  to  receive  any 
and  every  impression,  and  that  found  itself  equally  at 
home  in  the  study  or  at  the  cobbler’s  bench.  But  Van 
Helmont  was  driven  by  a restless  spirit,  and  he  left  his 
gipsy  friends  to  go  to  Amsterdam,  then  a noted  seat  of 
learning.  Here  he  spent  his  time  in  studying  the  Kabbala, 
and  suffered  from  the  favourite  delusion  of  the  alchemist, 
believing  that  he  had  at  last  discovered  the  philosopher’s 
stone  and  the  elixir  of  life.  Tiring  of  Amsterdam  he 
moved  to  Rome,  and  might  have  stayed  there,  had  he  not 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  Inquisition  by  some  loose 
speculations  on  metempsychosis.  Compelled  by  fears  for 
his  own  safety  to  leave  the  city,  he  passed  through 
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Germany  and  Holland  to  England  ; and  here,  in  peaceful 
Warwickshire,  he  was  to  make  his  home  until  the  death 
of  his  patient,  friend,  and  pupil,  Anne  Conway. 

According  to  the  statement  of  Dr.  Henry  More,  Van 
Helniont  was  first  called  to  Ragley  as  a consultant.  A 
man  of  between  forty  and  fifty,  with  the  weight  of  his  father’s 
reputation  added  to  his  own  and  haloed  with  the  romance 
of  his  vagabond  past.  Van  Helmont  doubtless  charmed 
Anne  with  his  presence  even  if  his  medicines  proved  of  no 
avail,  while  (though  he  must  have  already  heard  of  her  as 
a lady  of  uncommon  learning)  her  profound  knowledge 
of  the  subjects  he  had  made  peculiarly  his  own  could  not 
fail  to  have  both  astonished  and  delighted  him.  The 
manners  of  the  times  when  the  castles  of  great  lords  were 
filled  with  a retinue  of  gently-born  dependants,  made  it 
easy  for  him  to  stay  on  with  her,  not  only  as  her  private 
physician,  but  as  her  guide,  counsellor  and  friend.  Of 
his  devotion  to  her  there  can  be  no  question,  but  it  was  a 
devotion  too  deeply  tinged  with  respect  to  admit  of  the 
likelihood  of  any  serious  love-passages ; so  the  leafy  trees 
and  shady  walks  of  Ragley  heard  only  quotations  from 
learned  writers  and  speculations  upon  the  after-life  of  the 
soul,  when  Anne  and  her  faithful  physician  lost  sight  of 
the  rest  of  the  world  in  the  peaceful  solitude  of  those 
woods  that  held  so  dear  a place  in  the  pious  memory  of 
Dr.  Henry  More. 

To  Van  Helmont,  after  the  ups  and  downs  of  a varied 
and  restless  life,  this  sojourn  at  Ragley  with  the  dearly- 
loved  patient  that  all  his  skill  could  not  cure,  must  have 
seemed  but  as  a long-drawn  out,  well-ordered  dream.  The 
stately  routine  of  every  day  that  was  an  important  part 
of  the  duty  of  a great  lady  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
and  was  carried  out  by  Anne  with  punctilious  exactitude  ; 
the  abstruse  discussions ; the  constant  society  of  that 
spiritually-minded  man,  Dr.  Henry  More ; the  con- 
ferences with  the  chief  founders  of  the  Society  of  Friends 
—Fox,  Penn,  and  Robert  Barclay — were  all  so  foreign 
to  his  earlier  life  that  it  is  hard  to  believe  he  was  not  held 
captive  at  Ragley  by  a stronger  sentiment  than  merely 
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interest  or  friendship.  A deep  affection  for  this  gifted 
but  afflicted  woman  makes  itself  felt  in  all  the  praise  he 
afterwards  delighted  in  heaping  upon  her,  and  she  suc- 
ceeded in  impressing  her  deepest  convictions  upon  a 
mind  even  more  richly  endowed  by  nature  than  her  own. 
While  Dr.  Henry  More  acted  the  part  of  a spiritual 
father  to  Anne  Conway,  Van  Helmont  was  her  under- 
standing and  sympathising  friend. 

To  Dr.  More,  in  his  quiet  study  at  Christ’s  College, 
Cambridge,  came  long  closely-written  letters  from  Ragley, 
letters  that  he  must  have  sometimes  found  it  difficult  to 
answer.  “ Whether  God  did  create  the  matter  for  the 
enjoyment  of  souls  since  they  fell  by  it  Whether  the 
soul  could  enjoy  the  matter  without  being  clothed  in  cor- 
poreity, and  if  it  could  not,  how  can  it  be  the  fall  of  the 
soul  that  makes  it  assume  a body  } Upon  supposition 
most  of  the  angels  fell,  why  did  they  not  all  assume  bodies 
together  ^ And  how  Adam  can  be  said  to  be  the  first  man 
and  all  men  to  fall  in  him  since  they  fell  before  ? and  how 
the  souls  of  beasts  and  plants  came  into  bodies  ? How  man 
can  be  restored  to  what  he  fell  from,  and  why  the  devils  that 
fell  cannot  ? ” Strangely  unpractical  questions  they  may 
seem  to  us  to-day,  but  they  were  living,  breathing  realities 
to  Anne  Conway  and  to  the  author  of  “ The  Immortality 
of  the  Soul  so  farre  forth  as  it  is  demonstrable  from  the 
Knowledge  of  Nature  and  the  Light  of  Reason.”  He 
honestly  tried  to  answer  them,  but  to  his  surprise  his  pupil 
would  not  be  convinced  by  his  elaborate  explanations. 
Whether  Van  Helmont  helped  to  point  out  the  weak  places 
in  Dr.  More’s  arguments,  or  whether  Anne  herself  found 
(as  so  many  have  found  since)  the  correct  orthodoxy  of  the 
English  Church  could  not  satisfy  a heart  that  longed  for 
a more  spiritualised  form  of  faith,  it  is  impossible  to  say, 
but  she  resolved  to  seek  consolation  among  her  new 
friends  the  Quakers. 

That  a woman  of  so  keen  an  intelligence  should  join 
this  then  despised  sect  must  have  come  as  a cruel  blow  to 
Dr.  More,  and  when  he  heard  of  her  actual  conversion  to 
the  views  he  held  in  especial  and  peculiar  abhorrence,  he 
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burst  into  disappointed  tears.  No  pleadings  or  arguments 
having  any  power  to  unsettle  her  convictions,  he  tried  to 
find  some  reasonable  excuse  for  her  conduct,  and  comforted 
himself  by  attributing  it  to  a love  of  quiet  necessitated 
by  her  illness.”  But  the  only  ground  he  could  find  for 
this  presumption  was  in  one  of  her  letters  to  him  where 
she  praises  her  Quaker  servants  for  their  silent-tongued 
service,  saying  she  cannot  bear  any  other  attendants  near 
her  “ when  the  weight  of  my  affliction  lies  so  heavy  upon 
me.”  Her  conversion  to  Quakerism  did  not  however  in 
any  way  lessen  the  doctor’s  sincere  affection  for  her,  and 
to  the  very  last  he  remained  her  steadfast  friend.  Probably 
the  master  alone  knew  how  much  he  owed  to  the  pupil  : 
it  was  at  her  direct  instigation  that  the  “ Conjectura 
Cabbalistica  ” and  the  “ Philosophias  Teutonicas  Censura  ” 
were  written,  and  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  much  in  his 
other  works  may  not  be  traced  to  her  influence. 

To  Van  Helmont — himself  an  expert  in  mental  vagaries 
— Anne’s  conversion  can  have  caused  but  little  or  no 
surprise.  Before  all  else,  he  was  bent  on  curing  her,  and 
if  his  patient  found  one  form  of  religious  exercise  more 
helpful  than  another,  he,  like  a wise  doctor,  probably 
welcomed  her  change  of  faith.  That  he  was  v/holly  free 
from  all  professional  jealousy  is  clearly  proved  by  the 
attitude  he  held  towards  Valentine  Greatrakes,  the  cele- 
brated Irish  “Stroker.”  Van  Helmont  had  been  living 
at  Ragley  about  three  years  when  Dr.  Henry  More  (with 
Van  Helmont’s  evident  approval)  urged  upon  Lord 
Conway  to  invite  the  Irishman  over,  that  he  might 
exercise  his  skill  upon  Lady  Conway.  Greatrakes’  name 
was  then  in  everybody’s  mouth,  and  his  success  was 
attributed  by  many  to  some  supernatural  gift  of  healing — 
a theorv  that  would  be  certain  to  find  favour  with  Anne 
Conwav  and  her  friends.  Probably  he  was  possessed  of 
extraordinary  magnetic  influence,  and  the  prayer  offered 
up  before  he  began  to  exert  his  power  naturally  helped 
to  bring  the  patient  into  a receptive  state  of  mind.  He 
must  have  heard  of  Anne  and  her  mysterious  and 
mystifying  illness  long  before  he  received  through  Lord 
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Conway’s  brother-in-law,  Sir  George  Rawdon — with  all 
the  stately  courtesy  of  that  day — the  bidding  to  come  as 
an  honoured  guest  to  Ragley,  on  his  mission  of  healing, 
Greatrakes  was  then  (July,  1665)  staying  in  Dublin,  and 
was  at  the  very  summit  of  success.  Whether  he  had 
some  kind  of  premonition  that  Anne  was  to  be  numbered 
among  his  few  failures  it  is  now  impossible  to  say,  but  he 
was  certainly  not  over-eager  to  accept  Lord  Conway's 
invitation,  and  it  was  not  until  the  January  of  the  following 
year  that  he  finally  consented.  He  embarked  from  Bristol 
and  arrived  at  Ragley  at  the  end  of  the  month,  having 
made  a kind  of  triumphal  progress,  curing  all  those  who 
were  brought  to  him  on  the  way  and  being  followed  by 
their  blessings. 

The  time  must  have  seemed  long  to  Anne  Conway. 
Each  fresh  piece  of  news  helped  to  raise  her  hopes  high — 
the  man  who  carried  this  wondrous  gift  of  healing  with 
him  surely  could  not  fail  to  relieve  her  of  her  pain.  At 
last  the  waiting-time  came  to  an  end,  and  Greatrakes 
devoted  a full  three  weeks  to  his  patient,  but  her  illness 
completely  baffled  him.  As  he  invariably  rejected  all 
cases  that  were  manifestly  incurable,  and  as  (whatever 
may  be  thought  of  his  talents)  he  was  a man  of  honest 
intention,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  when  first  he  saw 
Anne,  that  he  put  his  fears  aside,  believing  he  could 
effect  her  cure.  During  his  stay  at  Ragley  he  success- 
fully treated  many  people  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  as 
his  methods  were  gratuitous,  it  is  yet  a further  proof  that 
he  was  no  conscious  impostor.  Once  only  did  he  exact 
a fee,  and  then,  strangely  enough,  from  Anne  Conway. 
At  the  end  of  his  visit  he  demanded  the  sum  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty-five  pounds  for  the  expenses  of  his 
bootless  journey  on  account  of  the  hazards  of  the  enraged 
seas  ” — a somewhat  curious  excuse — and  the  money  was 
duly  paid. 

Hope  is  hard  to  kill,  and  though  so  many  physicians 
had  failed,  Anne  determined  to  make  a journey  to  France, 
believing  the  doctors  there  might  possibly  consent  to 
“open  her  head  and  let  out  the  pain."  But  they  all 
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declined  the  proffered  operation,  contenting  themselves 
instead  with  making  a slight  incision  in  the  jugular 
arteries  that  caused  her  no  relief.  It  was  then  Dr.  More 
gave  her  the  advice  that — as  we  read  it  now — sounds  to 
us  somewhat  hard  and  cold.  He  told  her  to  cease  from 
making  any  more  trials,  and  instead  “ to  betake  herself 
wholly  to  God,  and  to  make  that  noble  experiment 
whether  the  consummate  health  of  her  soul  would  not 
recover  also  in  due  time  the  health  of  her  body,”  and  she 
straightway  endeavoured  meekly  to  follow  these  counsels 
of  perfection. 

Of  her  sweetness  and  patience  through  her  long  martyr- 
dom, her  two  faith! ul  friends  could  not  speak  with 
sufficient  praise.  On  one  occasion  only  did  she  make 
complaint,  saying  she  had  hoped  to  die,  but  now  feared  “ I 
shall  yet  remain  alive  in  my  living  tomb.”  Release  came 
to  her  at  last  on  February  23,  1679,  and  the  heart-broken 
friends,  standing  by  her  bedside  at  Ragley  must  have  felt 
it  vain  to  regret  her.  There  is  a savour  of  romance 
about  the  unusual  manner  of  her  burial.  At  the  time  of 
her  death,  Lord  Conway  was  in  Ireland.  Whether  he 
had  expressed  a wish  to  see  her  face  again,  or  whether 
Van  Helmont  only  judged  of  the  husband’s  feelings  by 
his  own,  is  not  certain,  but  in  order  that  Lord  Conway 
might  look  once  more  upon  his  wife’s  features,  Van 
Helmont  preserved  her  body  in  spirits  of  wine  and  placed 
it  in  a coffin  with  a glass  over  the  face.  She  was  finally 
buried  at  Arrow  in  Warwickshire  on  April  17,  and  very 
shortly  after  Edward  Conway — who  seems  to  have  found 
forgetting  easy — took  unto  himself  another  wife. 

Her  two  friends  did  not  so  easily  forget  her.  Dr. 
Henry  More  resolved  to  print  her  “ Remains,”  and 
actually  wrote  the  preface  “under  the  person  of  Van 
Helmont.”  Why  he  should  have  made  use  of  Van 
Helmont’s  name  instead  of  his  own  is  not  at  all  clear  ; 
but  it  was  said  of  him  that  “ he  drew  her  character  with 
so  much  address  that  the  most  rigid  Quaker  would  see 
everything  he  could  wish  for  in  it,  and  yet  the  soberest 
Christian  be  entirely  satisfied  with  it.”  Anne  Conway’s 
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reputation  for  profound  and  extraordinary  learning  rests 
almost  entirely  upon  the  testimony  of  Dr.  More  and  of 
Francis  Van  Helmont,  for  but  little  of  her  work  has 
come  down  to  us.  A voluminous  writer,  only  one  of 
her  books  was  ever  printed.  In  1690  a collection  of 
philosophical  treatises  was  published  (in  Latin)  at  Amster- 
dam, the  first  being  the  translation  of  a work  by  a certain 
English  Countess  “learned  beyond  her  sex.”  In  1692 
this  treatise  was  re-translated  and  published  in  London 
with  the  title,  “ The  Principles  of  the  most  Ancient  and 
Modern  Philosophy,  concerning  God,  Christ  and  the 
Creatures,  viz.,  of  Spirit  and  Matter  in  general  : whereby 
may  be  resolved  all  those  Problems  or  Difficulties  which 
neither  by  the  School  nor  Common  Modern  Philosophy, 
nor  by  the  Cartesian,  Hobbesian  or  Spinosian  could  be 
discussed.  Being  a little  Treatise  published  since  the 
Author’s  Death,  translated  out  of  the  English  into  Latin, 
with  Annotations  taken  from  the  Ancient  Philosophy  of  the 
Hebrews.” 

We  have  it  on  the  authority  of  the  great  Leibnitz 
himself  that  “ the  author  of  the  ‘ Opuscula  Philosophica  * 
is  the  Countess  of  Connaway  (Conway),  sister  to  the 
Chancellor  Heneage  Finch,”  as  he  “ remembers  to  have 
heard  from  M.  Helmont.”  After  Anne’s  death,  Van 
Helmont  left  England  and  went  to  Hanover,  where  he 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Leibnitz.  Fresh  from  the 
woods  and  silence  of  Ragley,  the  name  of  Anne  Conway 
was  often  on  his  lips,  and  he  certainly  succeeded  in 
impressing  Leibnitz  with  an  admiration  of  and  respect  for 
the  unusual  mental  gifts  of  the  sick  woman  he  had  never 
seen.  Possibly,  too,  Anne’s  favourite  saying,^*  Ignorance 
is  better  than  Pride  ” (it  was  found  written  on  the  flyleaf 
of  her  paper  note-book),  may  have  come  back  to  him 
when  he  planned  that  ambitious  dream  of  his,  of  fashion- 
ing out  of  Hebrew  a universal  language — an  ambition 
that  should  surely  call  forth  the  kindly  sympathy  of  all 
students  of  Esperanto.  He  died  in  Berlin  in  1699 — 
twenty  years  after  the  death  of  his  pupil — and  his  dreams 
died  with  him,  while  Anne  Conway  lives  for  us  to-day. 
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not  in  her  elaborate  and  erudite  treatise,  but  in  the 
writings  of  the  two  faithful  friends  whose  lives  she  so 
greatly  influenced,  and  in  whose  hearts  she  had  found  so 
secure  a resting-place. 

T'hackeray  as  a Sub-8ditor 

^ I WIlNTI -FI  VE  or  thirty  years  ago,  when  Galig- 
I nani  s Messenger  was  in  existence,  and  in  the 
^ enjoyment  of  some  portion  ot  its  ancient  reputa- 
tion, the  Editor  had  a stock  speech  which  he  delivered 
whenever  a ne^v  “sub ’’joined  the  editorial  staff.  The 
exordium  of  this  speech  was  of  a technical  character,  and 
concerned  those  rules  and  regulations  which  exist  in  every 
newspaper  oflice  ; and  the  peroration  was  : “ And  re- 
member, sir,  that  the  chair  you  sit  in  has  been  occupied 
by  Thackeray  and  lAm  Moore.” 

Sometimes,  he  would  add  that  Lord  Byron  and  Sir 
Walter  Scott  had  contributed  to  the  paper,  but  the  state- 
ment was  true  in  the  literal  rather  than  the  literary  sense. 
Byron’s  contributions  were  limited  to  one  or  two  letters 
complaining  that  Baudry,  and  others,  were  selling  pirated 
editions,  “ on  grey  paper  in  blunt  type,”  of  some  of  the 
poems,  and  thus  robbing  the  poet  of  his  dues.  If  Sir 
Walter  Scott  ever  v/rote  to  the  Messenger^  it  was  no  doubt 
on  a similar  subject.  Nor  is  there  much  probability  that 
Tom  Moore  "was  ever  on  the  staff  of  the  paper.  He  first 
came  to  Paris  shortly  after  the  publication  of  “ Lalla 
Rookh,’’  for  which  poem  Messrs.  Longmans — with  a 
trustfulness  that  lately  elicited  the  admiration  of  Lord 
Rosebery — had  paid  him  in  advance,  and  though  there 
may  not  have  been  much  of  the  money  left,  it  seems 
hardly  likely  that  a popular  poet  who  had  received  three 
thousand  guineas  for  one  work,  and  was  engaged  upon 
others,  would  have  consented  to  edit,  or  sub-edit,  a little 
quarto  newspaper  no  bigger  than  an  old-fashioned  sheet 
of  letter  paper.  He  returned  to  Paris  a few  years  later, 
and  stayed  some  months,  during  which  time — as  we  learn 
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from  a letter  of  Bessie  Moore’s — he  dined  out,  or  had  a 
dinner  party  at  home,  every  evening,  except  one — which 
would  have  left  him  sm.all  time  for  journalistic  work. 

But  as  regards  Thackeray  there  is  no  room  for  doubt, 
for  the  legend  of  the  editorial  room  is  substantiated  by 
one  of  his  letters  to  Mrs.  Brookfield  (November,  1848), 
in  which  he  says  : 

I am  glad  to  see  among  the  new  inspectors,  in  the  Gazette  in  this 
morning’s  papers,  my  old  acquaintance  Longueville  Jones,  an  excellent, 
worthy,  lively,  accomplished  fellow,  whom  I like  the  better  because  he 
threw  up  his  fellowand  tutorship  at  Cambridge  in  order  to  marry  on 
nothing  a year.  We  worked  on  Galignani’s  newspaper  for  ten  francs  a 
day,  very  cheerfully,  ten  years  ago,  since  when  he  has  been  a school- 
master, taken  pupils,  or  bid  for  them,  and  battled  manfully  with 
fortune. 

In  a private  letter  to  a friend,  Thackeray  would  perhaps 
not  stop  to  consider  whether  his  chronology  was  correct, 
and,  as  a matter  of  fact,  it  was  twelve  years — not  ten — 
since  he  and  Longueville  Jones  worked  together  in 
Galignani’s  office.  The  error  is  one  to  which  literary 
men  are  prone.  Macaulay  points  out  that  Addison  mis- 
dated his  travels  by  a whole  year,  though  he  published 
“ Remarks  on  Several  Parts  of  Italy  ” a very  few  years 
after  his  return  from  that  country,  and  it  would  not  be 
difficult  to  adduce  other  instances.  Thackeray  himself 
was  conscious  of  an  “ odd  habit  of  inaccuracy.” 

In  1834,  Thackeray  came  to  Paris  to  study  art,  and, 
according  to  Mr.  Melville’s  biography — lived  in  the  Rue 
des  Beaux  Arts,  and  probably  worked  in  the  studio  of 
Baron  Gros.  This  is  not  unlikely,  for,  rough  as  Thackeray’s 
sketches  were,  there  seems  to  me  something  in  the  faces, 
figures,  and  attitudes  suggestive  of  the  style  of  Gros,  but 
if  so,  the  tuition  could  only  have  lasted  about  a year. 
Gros  was  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  classical  school,  and  the 
rapid  rise  of  the  “romantic”  movement  in  art  and  letters 
deprived  him  of  his  once  great  popularity,  and  this  so 
preyed  on  his  mind  that  he  committed  suicide,  and  on 
June  26,  1835,  his  body  was  found  floating  in  the  Seine.^ 

^ M.  Dargcnty,  in  a monograph  on  Gros,  gives  a more  plausible 
reason  for  his  suicide.  David — for  whom  he  had  an  almost  idolatrous 
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On  the  other  hand,  it  is  strange  that  Thackeray  should 
make  no  allusion,  either  in  private  letters  or  public 
writings,  to  the  dramatic  fate  of  his  old  master ; and,  in 
the  letter  “ On  the  French  School  of  Painting,”  written 
by  M.  A.  Titmarsh  to  “ Mr.  Robert  Mac  Gilp  ” only  a 
few  years  later,  there  is  plenty  of  contempt  for  the  classical 
school  and  only  a two-line  reference  to  “ the  jaundiced 
emperors  and  grenadiers  of  Gros.” 

Whether  Thackeray  worked  in  the  studio  of  Baron 
Gros,  or  at  the  Beaux  Arts— which  seems  more  likely, 
where,  by  the  way,  Baron  Gros  was  Professor  of 
Painting  at  that  time — we  do  not  know,  but  we  may 
infer  that,  by  the  end  of  1835  or  early  in  1836,  he  had 
found  out  where  his  real  strength  lay,  and  was  preparing 
to  drop  the  pencil  for  the  pen,  and,  as  there  was  very 
little  scope  for  ‘‘  free-lances  ” in  those  days,  it  was  very 
natural  that  he  should  apply  to  Galignam  s Messenger. 

There  is  hardly  one  of  the  popular  authors  of  the  first 
half  of  the  last  century  who  does  not  somewhere  in  his 
writings  allude  to  this  well-known  little  paper.  It  was 
founded  by  Galignani  pere^  an  Italian  from  Brescia,  who 
had  lived  many  years  in  England,  where  his  two  sons 
were  born — John  Anthony  in  1796,  and  William  in  1798. 
Old  Galignani,  who  was  a man  of  considerable  linguistic 
attainments,  came  to  France  about  i 800,  and  opened  an 
English  library  and  reading-room,  and  in  1814  brought 
out  the  first  number  of  Galignani  s Messenger. 

The  paper  consisted  of  four  octavo  pages,  and  the 
price  was  half  a franc — quite  a moderate  sum  when  we 
consider  that  the  postage,  on  a sheet  of  the  thinnest 
paper,  was  elevenpence  from  Paris  to  London,  and  rather 
more  from  London  to  Paris,  and  only  very  rich  people 
could  afford  a subscription  to  a London  paper.  The 

veneration— had  told  him  that  ‘‘  the  world  expected  from  Gros  the 
heroic,  and  nothing  but  the  heroic.”  Gros  would  have  liked  to  have 
painted  only  great,  classsical  subjects,  but  was  overwhelmed  with  com- 
missions for  pictures  of  State  ceremonies,  in  which,  of  course,  the 
corpulent,  common-place  Citizen  King  was  the  principal  figure.  The 
mutton-chop  whiskers  and  Pecksniffian  smirk  and  toupet  of  Louis 
Philippe  were  too  much  for  poor  Gros,  and  drove  him  to  suicide. 
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Messenger  gave  a summary  of  the  latest  news  from  London 
— three  days  old  by  the  time  it  appeared  in  print — which 
was  greatly  appreciated  by  all  the  British  colony.  Though 
suppressed  by  Napoleon  during  the  Hundred  Days,  the 
Messenger  re-appeared  shortly  after  Waterloo.  At  the 
death  of  old  Galignani,  in  1821,  the  journal  became  the 
property  of  his  sons,  who  enlarged  it  gradually,  and  when 
Thackeray  joined  the  staff  it  consisted  of  four  pages 
about  the  size  of  The  Graphic. 

By  the  courtesy  of  Messrs.  Charles  and  Antoine  Jean- 
court,  the  nephews  and  successors  of  the  Brothers 
Galignani,  I have  been  permitted  to  examine  the  set  of 
volumes  in  their  possession — probably  the  only  complete 
file  of  the  journal  in  existence — and  found  the  study 
interesting,  but  puzzling. 

As  the  columns  of  the  Messenger  w^ere  then,  and  for 
many  years  later,  almost  entirely  filled  with  “reprint 
matter,”  snipped  from  The  Times,  Globe,  Observer,  John 
Bulb,  and  other  journals  v/hose  names  are  now  but  a 
memory,  it  is  impossible  to  find  any  traces  of  Thackeray’s 
literary  style.  A criticism  of  Dejazet  in  “ Gentil  Bernard  ” 
has  a slight  Titmarshian  flavour,  but  five-and-twenty 
lines  is  too  small  a quantity  for  analysis. 

Even  with  the  scissors  and  paste-pot  the  proclivities  ot 
the  sub-editor  will  show,  and  if  Thackeray  had  been 
alone  in  the  office,  it  might  have  been  possible  to  deter- 
mine approximately  when  he  joined  and  when  he  left 
the  paper.  But,  as  there  was  an  Editor,  and  at  least  one 
other  “sub,” — Longueville  Jones — and  each,  presumably, 
took  some  share  in  the  slashing-out  of  articles  and  para- 
graphs, this  method  of  analysis — an  uncertain  one  at  the 
best — is  of  little  use.  It  seems  hardly  likely  that  Thacke- 
ray’s connection  with  the  paper  lasted  any  length  of  time, 
or  there  would  have  been  allusions  to  it  in  his  letters,  and  it 
would  not  have  escaped  the  notice  of  his  biographers.  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  it  did  not  last  more  than  five 
or  six  months — the  three  months  preceding  and  the  three 
months  following  his  marriage. 

Mr.  Melville  says  that  when  Thackeray  married  he 
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had  nothing  but  his  salary  as  correspondent  of  The 
Constitutional^  but  the  first  number  of  that  journal  did 
not  appear  till  September  15,  1836,  when  Thackeray 
had  been  married  nearly  a month.  In  any  case,  he  was 
also  working  on  G align ani  s Messenger^  as  the  following 
extracts  taken  from  that  journal  of  that  time  prove. 
Two  or  three  of  them  are  of  peculiar  interest  as  they 
contain  names  and  incidents  which  were  afterwards 
used  in  “ Pendennis.”  Was  the  germ  of  this  novel — 
which  did  not  appear  till  twelve  years  later — already  in 
Thackeray’s  mind  ; or  did  he  preserve  copies  of  the 
Messenger  as  a memento  of  the  beginning  of  his  literary 
career,  and  use  names  he  found  there  as  titles  of  the 
characters  in  “ Pendennis  ” when  he  began  that  book  ? 
That  is  a question  I will  leave  to  critics  who  have  better 
facilities  for  forming  a judgment,  and  come  to  facts. 
Here,  for  instance,  is  a paragraph  which  the  future  author 
of  “ The  Book  of  Snobs  ” must  have  felt  delight  in 
scissoring-out,  and  which  he  possibly  enlarged  and  im- 
proved : 


Lord  Altamont  and  his  two  brothers,  all  lads  of  sixteen  or  under, 
sons  of  the  Marquis  of  Sligo,  Governor  of  Jamaica,  are  now  travelling 
in  America.  Before  they  started,  an  English  Gentleman  gave  them  this 
advice.  “ And  now,  my  Lord  Altamont,  there  is  no  necessity  of  your 
being  called  ‘ my  lord  ’ everywhere  on  your  journey.  You  can  get 
along  just  as  well  without  it — just  as  well — if  you  call  yourselves  by 
your  own  family  name  of  Mr.  Brown.  If  you  do  not  exact  anything 
extraordinary,  you  will  everywhere  be  treated  kindly,  and  have  all  you 
want.  Only  pay  attention  to  two  or  three  things,  and  you  will  get 
through  the  country  remarkably  well.”  “ Well,  sir,  what  are  these  two 
or  three  things  ? ” 

“ Why,  my  lord,”  replied  the  gentleman,  “ in  the  first  place,  in  the 
general  rush  which  you  will  see  to  the  public  ordinaries,  do  not  strive 
for  the  head  of  the  tables,  but  quietly  take  the  seats  nearest  the  door. 
Whenever  you  address  the  landlord  of  a country  tavern,  address  him  as 
‘ General.’  Every  old  gentleman  with  whom  you  hold  a conversation 
should  be  addressed  as  ‘Judge’  or  ‘Squire,’  and  be  very  careful  in 
addressing  every  coachman  as  ‘ Colonel.’  Attend  to  these  things  and 
you  may  depend  on  it  you  will  get  along  smoothly  enough.” 
(August  II,  1836.) 

Was  it  chance,  or  a recollection  of  this  paragraph,  that 
made  Thackeray  fix  on  the  courtesy  title  of  the  Marquess 
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of  Sligo’s  eldest  son  as  one  of  the  names  of  John  Arm- 
strong, alias  Amory,  alias  Colonel  Altamont,  the  father 
of  Blanche  Amory  ? Perhaps  it  is  only  a coincidence 
that  several  of  the  English  guide-books  to  Paris  of  this 
period  contain  the  advertisement  of  “ Mrs.  Amory, 
Embroiderer,  6,  Rue  Coquenard,”  who  did  all  sorts  of  art- 
needlework,  and  gave  lessons  in  painting  on  silk,  ivory, 
and  other  materials. 

A few  days  later,  there  is  an  announcement  in  the 

Messenger  that  the  Chevalier  S had  arrived  in  Paris, 

and  that  the  object  of  his  visit  was  to  sell  two  diamonds 
for  Don  Miguel.  The  diamonds  were  eventually  sold — 
it  is  afterwards  recorded — for  90,000  francs.  I wonder 

whether  the  Chevalier  S was  our  old  friend,  honest 

Ned  Strong  ? We  know  that  “ Strong  and  Company, 
Shepherd’s  Inn,  were  sole  agents  of  the  celebrated  Diamond 
Manzanilla  of  the  Duke  of  Garbanzos,  Grandee  of  Spain 
of  the  First  Class  : and  of  the  famous  Toboso  hams,  fed 
on  acorns  only  in  the  country  of  Don  Quixote.” 

Everybody  who  has  read  “ Pendennis  ” must  remember 
the  scene  in  which  Morgan  tries  to  blackmail  Major 
Pendennis,  and  the  old  man  snatches  up  a little  double- 
barrelled  pistol.  The  terrified  valet  cries  “ Murder  ” 
and  “Police.”  “ You  miserable  sneak,”  says  the  Major, 
“ the  pistol  has  not  been  loaded  these  fifteen  years,  as 
you  would  have  known  very  well  if  you  had  not  been 
such  a coward,” 

In  Qalignani  s Messenger  (September  ro)  is  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph  : 

A young  girl  named  Burrowes,  residing  in  Gray’s  Inn  Lane,  arrested 
two  noted  robbers  last  Sunday  evening.  She  was  in  her  room,  reading, 
when  the  servant-girl  came  and  told  her  there  were  thieves  in  the 
house.  Miss  Burrowes  sent  the  girl  to  fetch  the  police  ; and  then  went 
to  the  room  which  the  robbers  were  engaged  in  ransacking,  threw  open 
the  door,  and  presenting  a big  pistol  at  them,  assured  them  she  would 
blow  their  brains  out  if  they  moved.  The  poltroons  fell  on  their 
knees,  and  so  remained  until  the  police  arrived  and  took  them  both  into 
custody.  The  pistol  used  by  the  brave  girl  to  terrify  the  miscreants, 
had  not  been  loaded  for  many  years,  and,  indeed,  had  no  lock. 

Was  a recollection  ol  that  incident  in  Thackeray’s 
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mind  when  he  penned  Chapter  LXVIII.  of  “ Pendennis  ” ? 
It  does  not  seem  improbable. 

One  other  point  of  connection  that  I have  noticed 
between  Galignanr s Messenger  and  “Pendennis”  is  that 
the  name  of  the  Editor,  when  Thackeray  worked  on  the 
paper,  was,  I believe,  Bowes.  His  son,  the  late  Mr. 
Hely  Bowes,  acted  as  Paris  correspondent  of  The  Standard 
for  many  years,  and,  I think,  succeeded  his  father  in  that 
post.  Thackeray  has  used  the  name  (with  a slight  change 
in  the  spelling)  for  a small,  but  not  unimportant,  part  in 
“Pendennis” — the  little,  lame  musician,  who  is  so 
devotedly  attached  to  Miss  Fotheringay,  and  afterwards 
to  Fanny  Bolton. 

In  searching  the  files  of  the  paper,  I came  across  the 
following  announcement,  under  date  of  August  27, 
1836  : 

Married.  On  the  20th  Inst.,  by  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Luscombe, 
William  Thackeray,  Esq.,  to  Isabella,  daughter  of  the  late  Colonel 
Matthew  Shawe. 

As  the  Messenger  was  a daily  paper,  and  there  was 
rarely  any  undue  pressure  on  its  columns,  it  is  hard  to 
say  why  this  announcement  appeared  exactly  a week  after 
the  wedding.  It  seems  likely  that  it  was  inserted  by 
Longueville  Jones,  or  the  Editor,  as  a compliment,  whilst 
Thackeray  was  away  on  his  honeymoon.  The  omission 
of  several  of  the  lady’s  initials  and  of  Thackeray’s  name 
of  Makepeace,  makes  me  doubt  whether  it  was  put  in 
by  the  relatives  of  the  bride  or  the  bridegroom ; nor  do 
I think  it  altogether  probable  that  Thackeray  would  have 
described  himself  as  “Esq.”  He  would  certainly  not 
have  done  so  a few  years  later. 

There  are  many  paragraphs  in  this  old  volume  of  the 
Messenger  that  must  have  amused  the  great  satirist  when 
he  cut  them  out  of  the  London  papers.  They  record 
the  doings  of  a social  world  that  has  now  happily  passed 
away.  Several  duels  are  mentioned,  and  there  would 
have  been  a double  one  if  the  police  had  not  interfered. 
Mr.  Walls  was  going  to  fight  Mr.  Mitchell  at  the  same 
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time  that  Mr.  Walls,  jun.,  took  a shot  at  Mr.  Latwood, 
but  all  four  were  arrested  on  the  field  of  honour,  and 
bound  over  by  Mr.  Codd,  the  magistrate  (that  name 
must  have  sounded  familiar  to  Thackeray)  to  keep  the 
peace.  The  affair,  says  The  Glohe^  caused  a great  sensa- 
tion at  Kensington  and  Hammersmith  in  consequence  of 
several  (!)  young  ladies  of  large  fortune  and  great  beauty 
being  mixed  up  with  the  transaction. 

The  wonder  is  there  were  not  more  duels,  considering 
the  way  in  which  the  journals  bludgeoned  their  political 
opponents.  The  Times  disapproved  of  one  of  Daniel 
O’Connelfs  speeches,  and  told  him  so  in  the  following 
terms,  which  are  worthy  of  Capt.  Shandon  at  his  worst. 
“ No  more  rabid  rant  ever  proceeded  from  an  animal  out 
of  a strait  waistcoat.  As  Daniel  never  yet  spoke  the 
truth,  except  by  accident,  it  is  most  likely  he  lies  here 
after  his  accustomed  fashion.  He  is,  without  exception, 
the  greatest  liar  in  Europe.’*  Literary  warfare  was  not 
made  with  rose-water  in  those  days,  and  no  doubt  Daniel, 
or  his  friends,  retorted  in  the  same  strain — only  more  so. 
The  only  concession  that  a journalist  ever  made  to 
decency,  or  the  law  of  libel,  was  to  give  the  initial,  medial, 
and  final  letters  of  his  victim’s  name^ — which  left  it  dis- 
guised, but  by  no  means  concealed.  A reader  must  have 
been  singularly  dense  who  could  not  identify,  in  a couple 

of  seconds,  “ The  Rt.  Hon.  Ch s T n n 

D’E nc 1,  one  of  His  Majesty’s  Privy  Council, 

and  M.P.  for  the  Borough  of  L — b h.”  It  is  a 

pity  that  Thackeray  should  have  adopted  this  puerile 
trick,  and  used  it  so  frequently  in  many  of  his  earlier 
works. 

The  office  of  Galignani  s Messenger  was,  at  that  time,  in 
the  Rue  Vivienne,  and,  just  before  his  marriage,  Thackeray 
took  an  apartment  in  the  Rue  St.  Augustin — in  the 
“ next  block,”  as  an  American  would  say.  About  half-way 
between  the  two,  at  No.  i6.  Rue  Neuve  des  Petits 
Champs — “ the  new  street  of  the  little  fields  ” — stood  the 
restaurant  kept  by  Terre,  jeune^  “ known  for  its  Spanish 
dishes  and  good  wines,”  celebrated  in  the  immortal 
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“ Ballad  of  Bouillabaisse.”  I have  been  at  some  pains  to 
identify  the  house,  which,  I believe,  was  the  north-west 
corner  house  at  the  intersection  of  the  Rue  Neuve  des 
Petits  Champs  by  the  Rue  de  Richelieu.  That  it  was  a 
corner-house  there  is  presumptive  evidence  in  the  poem, 
for  there  was  an  oyster-stall  at  the  door,  and  oyster-stalls 
are  rarely  found  except  at  corners.  There  has  not  been 
a restaurant  there  for  many  years,  though  the  premises 
were  roomy  and  well  suited  to  the  business,  being,  in 
fact,  two  fair-sized  shops  thrown  into  one.  For  the  last 
twenty  years  certainly — perhaps  even  longer — the  place 
has  been  a third-class  cafe,  or  “ bistro  f with  a zinc- 
covered  bar  at  the  Petits  Champs  end.  In  the  lunch 
hour,  the  bar  used  to  be  thronged  with  clerks  and  work- 
girls,  who  came  for  penny  cups  of  coffee  : but  most  of 
the  customers  took  their  refreshments  standing,  and  very 
few  ever  pushed  open  the  swing-door  in  the  mahogany 
and  plate-glass  partition,  and  sat  at  the  little  wooden 
tables  in  the  northern,  or  Rue  de  Richelieu,  end  of  the 
establishment. 

This  partition  started  from  a wall,  or  buttress,  fully 
three  feet  thick,  which  jutted  nearly  half-way  across  the 
shop,  and  I imagine  that  it  was  in  the  recess  behind  this 
buttress  that  the  “ Ballad  of  Bouillabaisse  ” was  composed, 
for  the  great  charm  of  that  perfect  little  poem  is  its  note 
of  loneliness,  which  could  hardly  be  attained  amidst  the 
clatter  and  chatter  of  the  open  restaurant. 

The  ballad  was  written  during  a visit  to  Paris,  early  in 
1849,  and  appeared  in  Punch  of  February  17  of  that  year. 
I do  not  expect  that  he  found  anything  changed  in  the 
restaurant  except  the  proprietor  and  the  waiters.  Terre 
was  dead,  and  his  successor — Gillet — did  not  claim  (in  the 
pages  of  “ Bottin  ” at  all  events)  to  be  renowned  for  any 
special  dishes  or  fine  wines.  He  certainly  could  not 
anticipate  that  his  “ Chambertin  with  the  yellow  seal  ” 
would  become  famous. 

The  place  has  no  interest,  save  what  the  Master’s  hand 
has  given  it,  and  I have  not  cared  to  inquire  when  it 
ceased  to  be  a restaurant,  and  became  a third-rate  cafe. 
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Some  ten  or  twelve  years  ago  it  was  entirely  re-decorated 
and  re-named  Le  Petit  P^doine.  At  first  it  was  well 
patronised  by  workmen  and  midinettes^  but  afterwards 
they  deserted  it,  and  the  Little  Monk  disappeared.  On 
part  of  the  site  of  Terre’s  tavern  is  now  a “ Cafe  Biard  ” 
— one  of  a score  or  more  similarly  named  establishments 
scattered  over  various  parts  of  Paris.  M.  Biard,  or  the 
Company  which  has  assumed  the  name,  evidently  believes 
in  numbers  more  than  size,  and  thinks  small  cafes  pay 
better  than  large  ones.  A party-wall  was,  therefore,  run 
up  between  the  two  shops,  and,  at  the  time  of  writing, 
the  northern  half  of  the  premises  is  still  to  let.  Pending 
the  advent  of  a regular  tenant,  the  shop  is  occupied  by 
one  of  those  nomadic  dealers  who  sell  posters,  picture 
post-cards,  and  cheap  music.  The  latter  he  obligingly 
tries  over  for  intending  purchasers,  and  the  woefully  wiry 
piano  on  which  he  bangs  out  the  latest  catchy  scie  of  the 
Paris  streets  now  stands  on  the  exact  spot  where  I believe 
the  “ Ballad  of  Bouillabaisse  ” to  have  been  composed. 


A Hill  Farm  in  Qwalia 

Halfway  up  a certain  wild  pass  in  the  heart  of 
the  mountain  region  of  Eryri,  amid  the  bare, 
rock-strewn  slopes  at  the  mouth  of  a vast, 
sombre  Cwm,  stands  the  tiny  farmstead  of  Tan  y Glyn. 
Perched  on  the  steep  bank  of  a tumultuous  torrent ; 
flanked  on  either  side  by  precipitous  ridges  projecting 
from  the  mountain  side  ; and  faced  by  a mighty  wall  of 
towering  crags,  whose  fallen  fragments  lie  thickly 
scattered  on  the  narrow  floor  of  the  valley— it  is  a bleak 
spot  for  husbandry.  No  great  trees  shelter  the  long,  low, 
stone-built  cottage  from  the  fierce  winds  which  blow 
through  the  pass,  nor  give  it  that  comfortable,  home-like 
appearance  which  is  generally  associated  with  a farmhouse. 
No  barns  or  rickyards  surround  it ; no  orchards  or 
fertile  cornfields  lie  about  it.  There  is  almost  nothing 
which  shows  the  care  of  man  save  an  acre  or  two  of  rich 
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meadow  sloping  down  towards  the  road,  and  the  network 
of  stone  sheep-walls  extending  far  up  the  hillside.  All 
around,  the  living  rock  crops  up  through  the  steep, 
heathery  slopes,  and  boulders — of  the  size  of  a cottage  and 
downwards — lie  strewn  in  such  profusion  that  a fat  low- 
land sheep  would  probably  find  it  very  difficult  to  keep 
himself  in  condition  on  such  a pasturage. 

We  enter  the  demesne  through  an  unromantic  wicket 
of  boiler-iron,  which,  when  we  have  passed,  swings  to 
against  its  stone  gate-post  with  the  clang  of  a falling 
portcullis — as  though  cutting  ofiF  communication  with  the 
crowd  of  fussy,  hurrying  tourists,  trippers  and  motorists, 
that  during  the  summer  months  flows  noisily  up  and  down 
the  great  main  road  outside.  Passing  over  the  stream  by 
a wooden  bridge  we  cross  the  meadow,  and,  as  we  approach 
the  house,  a sheep-dog  springs  at  us  with  fierce,  suspicious 
shouting.  He  subsides  instantly,  however,  as  an  old 
woman  appears  at  the  cottage  door,  calling,  in  a musical, 
high-pitched  voice,  “ Caerlo,  Caerlo,  Caerlo-bach  ! ” and 
with  a single  apologetic  wag  of  his  tail,  he  goes  off  about 
his  own  affairs  as  one  having  no  time  for  ceremony. 

The  woman’s  face  is  pleasant  to  look  upon  and  ruddy, 
though  lined  with  age  and  care,  and  her  hair  is  a golden 
yellow,  still  untouched  with  grey.  Her  eyes  are  clear 
and  bright.  She  wears  a spotless  white  apron  over  her 
dark  skirt,  a neat  blue  and  white  shawl  crossed  over  her 
breast,  a man’s  cloth  cap  on  her  head.  In  one  hand  she 
carries  a rough  shepherd’s  staff,  on  which  she  leans  in 
walking  as  one  slightly  infirm  ; in  the  other,  her  knitting. 
Framed  in  the  doorway  of  the  cottage,  with  the  dark 
interior  as  background,  touched  here  and  there  with 
crimson  gleams  of  firelight  on  polished  wood  and  metal, 
Mrs.  Gwiliam  of  Tan  y Glyn  makes  a very  pleasant 
picture  this  sunny  afternoon  in  spring  ; and  she  bids  us 
welcome  in  quaint  English  and  with  a motherly  smile 
altogether  charming,  as  she  sets  to  work  with  the  bellows 
in  order  to  prepare  a “ cwpanaid  o te  ” to  refresh  us 
after  our  walk. 

The  kitchen  is  a low  room  with  a slate  floor.  From 
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the  dark  beams  of  the  ceiling  hang  bacon,  bunches  of 
herbs,  and  sundry  domestic  utensils,  smiting  the  head  of 
the  unwary.  A long  settle  stands  on  one  side  of  the  fire- 
side, faced  by  a high-backed,  wooden  arm-chair  on  the 
other.  Over  the  chimney-piece  hangs  a sword  of  ancient 
pattern.  In  the  great  cavernous  fireplace  the  polished 
ironwork  of  the  wide  range  reflects  a flickering  red  gleam 
at  every  stroke  of  the  bellows.  A grandfather’s  clock, 
so  tall  that  it  has  to  stand  in  a pit  in  the  floor,  ticks  and 
wheezes  soothingly  in  a corner.  Opening  from  the 
kitchen  are  the  two  tiny  rooms  which  are  to  be  our 
quarters,  also  the  dairy  and  a sort  of  scullery  wherein 
are  stairs  leading  to  the  mysterious  regions  in  the  root 
occupied  at  night  by  the  master  and  mistress  of  the 
house. 

Mr.  Gwiliam  is  a gaunt,  silent,  rather  sad-faced  man, 
with  hollow,  deep-lined  cheeks,  hawk  nose,  high,  bald 
forehead,  grizzled  moustache  and  whiskers.  Toil-worn 
and  weather-beaten  as  he  now  is,  he  must  have  been 
rather  a handsome  fellow  when  he  brought  his  fair  young 
wife  hither,  years  ago,  from  her  old  home  lower  down 
the  valley.  Many  things  have  changed  since  then,  but 
we  who  have  seen  these  two  faithful  souls  sitting  silent, 
hand  in  hand,  after  the  day’s  work  is  done,  with  the  Bible, 
which  it  is  too  dark  to  read,  open  before  them,  know 
that  they  have  that  which  time  itself  cannot  take  away 
from  them. 

Mr.  Gwiliam  has  no  English  save  “ Good  morning,” 
and  “Very  wet  to-day!”  but  the  friendly  smile  which 
always  accompanies  these  very  serviceable  phrases  makes 
ample  amends  for  lack  of  variety. 

The  “ cwpanaid  o t6  ” is  now  steaming  on  the  table, 
and  very  acceptable  it  is,  in  spite  of  our  hostess’s  fears 
that  it  may  prove  too  “ hard  ” — strong — for  the 
delicate  palates  of  tired  mountaineers,  or  that  it  may  not 
be  sweet  enough.  “The  sugar  is  near  to  done,”  she 
explains  apologetically.  We  inquire  after  old  acquaint- 
ances in  the  district,  and  learn  that  is  married. 

“ She  not  very  good  just  now ; going  to  have  little  baby 
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soon.  Yes,  indeed  ! ” Also  that  Mrs.  Gwiliam’s  nephew, 
who  went  out  to  South  Africa  some  years  ago,  is  well  and 
prosperous,  and  fails  not  to  write  regularly  to  her.  Of 
him  she  is  never  tired  of  telling  : “ I do  be  very  fond  of 
that  little  boy,”  she  tells  us  ; “ he  is  very  good  little 
boy,  very  steady.”  His  photograph  shows  what  Borrow 
would  call  a “ very  large  boy,”  of  about  twenty-five 
years  of  age.  She  sighs  gently  as  she  dusts  the  portrait 
carefully  with  her  apron,  and  replaces  it  by  the  big  Bible 
and  the  china  dogs  on  the  chest  of  drawers.  There  are 
no  children  at  Tan  y Glyn. 

Mrs.  Gwiliam  also  tells  us  that  a young  man  at  the 
Post  Office  down  in  the  village  has  diphtheria,  and  that 
they  do  not  think  he  will  live.  “ ’Tis  pity  ; yes,  indeed, 
much  pity.  He  do  be  such  a good  young  man — beau- 
tifful.”  She  herself  has  suffered  many  years  from  a 
mysterious  ailment  of  the  legs  which  puzzles  the  doctors. 
“ My  legs  very  bad  in  the  winter — very,  very  ! 1 go  to 

Caernarvon  and  Bangor  to  see  doctors,  but  they  not  know 
what  is  matter ; just  put  some  physic  to  me,  but  not  make 
me  good.  That  is  my  doctor  now,”  she  says,  indicating 
the  “ cwpanaid  o te  ” with  a smile. 

There  is  still  a good  deal  of  winter  snow  on  the  hills, 
and  though  the  sky  is  clear  there  is  but  little  warmth  in 
the  sunshine.  A cold,  piercing  wind  blows  up  from  the 
sea,  and  several  of  Mrs.  Gwiliam’s  brood  of  newly  hatched 
chicks  succumb  during  the  night.  Some  of  the  little 
numbed  bodies  she  manages  to  bring  back  to  life  by 
putting  them  for  a time  in  the  oven,  and  giving  them,  on 
the  first  sign  of  animation,  a drink  of  rum — so  that  the 
kitchen  floor  becomes  perilous  with  staggering,  faintly- 
chirping  convalescents.  The  progress  of  this  operation  is 
jealously  watched  through  the  open  door,  by  a weird- 
looking and  remarkably  wild  cat,  with  a crafty  eye,  who 
takes  refuge  on  the  housetop  from  our  friendly  advances, 
whence  she  delivers  a torrent  of  abuse,  looking  as  wicked 
as  the  Evil  One  himself. 

Heavy  clouds  begin  to  peep  over  the  mountain  tops 
and  soon  the  blue  sky  is  hidden  by  “ a winged  host  in 
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troops,”  floating  swiftly  over  and  sinking  down  into  our 
valley,  marvellously  transforming  the  aspect  of  the  crags 
and  then  blotting  them  altogether  out  of  sight.  In  a 
few  hours  the  pass  is  flooded  with  whirling  mist  and  driv- 
ing rain,  and  the  position  of  the  Cwm  is  distinguishable 
only  by  the  awful  blackness  of  the  vapour  which  fills  it. 
Of  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley  only  the  lower  slopes 
can  be  seen — and  that  dimly  ; the  white  streams  look  as 
if  they  poured  direct  from  the  clouds.  Now  and  then 
everything  is  hidden  by  tremendous  squalls  of  snow, 
rain  and  hail  ; hurled  up  the  valley  by  the  gale,  they 
strike  the  farm  windows  with  a crash  and  a rattle  which 
drowns  even  the  continually  increasing  din  of  the  torrent. 

Mr.  Gwiliam  comes  into  the  house  wet  through  after 
getting  his  cows  under  cover,  and  sits  silent  and  steaming 
by  the  fire,  while  his  wife,  with  affectionate  solicitude, 
hangs  his  coat  up  to  dry  and  prepares  the  usual  cup  of 
tea.  During  the  stormy  days  that  follow,  he  has  frequently 
to  make  expeditions — generally  unsuccessful — in  search 
of  sheep  still  on  the  hills,  returning  soaked  to  the  skin, 
“ I not  know  what  I will  do  with  this  man  ! ” his  wife 
exclaims.  We  fatuously  recommend  the  use  of  an 
umbrella.  She  laughs  and  shows  us  the  remains  of  a 
slight  town- made  article  ; “I  put  this  little  umbrella  to 
it  ” to  Mr.  Gwiliam),  to  go  to  Chapel,  and  it  break  it 
at  once.  It  make  it  at  the  Chapel  : put  it  on  the  floor 
and  stand  on  it  ! ” We  suggest  he  should  be  made  to 
take  it  down  to  Caernarvon  to  be  repaired,  but  she 
gives  us  to  understand  that  he  could  not  be  trusted  ; 
“ It  make  it  be  mended  at  Caernarvon,  and  break  it  again 
coming  home  ! ” “ It  ” gives  a cheerful  chuckle  from 

the  midst  of  a cloud  of  mingled  tobacco  smoke  and 
steam,  as  he  catches  sight  of  the  wrecked  umbrella. 

That  night  and  the  next  were  the  most  tempestuous 
I have  ever  known.  For  two  nights  and  three  days 
the  roar  of  the  storm  was  continuous.  The  deep  sub- 
bass of  the  torrent,  where  the  waters  from  the  Cwm 
above  fling  themselves  down  in  one  wild,  roaring  flood, 
was  felt  rather  than  heard,  and  even  the  thunder  of  the 
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skies  could  only  just  be  distinguished  from  the  voice  of 
the  wind.  The  thick  stone  walls  of  the  cottage  were 
too  sturdy  to  be  shaken  by  anything  short  of  an  earth- 
quake, but  the  roof  groaned  and  creaked  and  trembled 
in  the  blast. 

At  last  the  storm  blew  itself  out — once  more  the  sky 
was  clear  ; and  the  dazzling  fields  of  fresh  snow  which 
draped  the  uppermost  parts  of  the  hills,  rapidly  dis- 
solving under  the  influence  of  the  genial  sunshine,  poured 
such  volumes  of  water  into  the  streams  as  made  their 
banks  tremble  with  the  concussion  as  it  leaped  from 
rock  to  rock.  Many  a sheep  will  be  lying  stiff  and 
stark  on  the  hills  after  such  a storm  as  we  have  had. 
Fortunately  most  of  the  flock  are  still  in  winter-quarters 
— but  once  or  twice  Mr.  Gwiliam  comes  indoors  look- 
ing rather  graver  than  usual,  and  carrying  an  armful 
of  wool  plucked  from  a victim  of  the  elements. 

The  breath  of  spring  is  in  the  air,  and  birds  are 
singing  cheerily  among  the  budding  trees  down  in  the 
village.  Even  here,  though  great  icicles  still  hang  from 
the  banks  of  the  streams,  and  the  snow  and  hail  still 
lingers  in  the  shaded  corners  of  the  windows — even  here, 
it  is  so  warm  at  midday  that  Mr.  Gwiliam,  after  an  hour 
and  a half  at  the  churn  in  the  little  dairy,  is  fain  to  mop 
his  dripping  brow,  observing  appropriately,  “ Very  wet 
to-day,”  when  his  wife  brings  a big  kettle  of  boiling 
water  to  hasten  the  coming  of  the  butter.  After  another 
short  spell  at  the  churn,  he  is  released  and  goes  out  to 
look  after  his  “sheeps,”  while  Mrs.  Gwiliam  beats  up 
the  delicious  white  butter  into  large  hard  cakes. 

There  has  been  much  coming  and  going  between  the 
house  and  the  cowshed,  and  our  host  and  hostess  wear 
somewhat  anxious  faces.  At  night,  after  the  usual 
chapter  has  been  read,  Mr.  Gwiliam  fills  his  pipe,  and, 
stretching  himself  at  full  length  on  the  settle,  indicates 
that  he  intends  to  spend  the  night  there.  We  are  puzzled, 
but  the  mystery  is  cleared  up  next  morning,  when  we 
learn  that  one  of  the  beautiful  black  cows  has  given  birth 
to  a calf  during  the  night.  The  mother  and  child  are 
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doing  well,  and  our  host,  though  haggard  from  want  ot 
sleep,  is  radiant.  The  new  arrival  is  established  in  a 
tiny  thatched  hovel,  and  in  the  darkness  of  the  interior 
we  can  see  little  but  the  shining  of  a pair  of  large  black 
eyes,  gazing  at  us  in  mild  wonder.  “ Llo-fach  ” is  to  be 
brought  up  by  hand,  and  it  is  a quaint  sight  to  see  Mrs. 
Gwiliam  feeding  the  little  creature  with  butter-milk  out 
of  a bottle.  “ It  will  go  away  soon  in  a cab,”  she  says 
— probably  meaning  a cart. 

Baking  day.  Mrs.  Gwiliam,  having  risen  at  an  un- 
earthly hour,  is  busy  with  her  bread  before  we  have  begun 
breakfast.  The  oven  fire  glows  like  a furnace  and  the 
house  is  full  of  the  smell  of  yeast.  Mr.  Gwiliam  has 
gone  out  in  pursuit  of  a party  of  stray  sheep  which  had 
been  seen  wandering  down  the  road — apparently  making 
their  way  back  to  their  winter  quarters.  Towards  noon, 
a fine  batch  of  fragrant  white  and  brown  loaves  is  in  the 
big  oven,  and  the  tired  and  floury  Mrs.  Gwiliam  takes  a 
short  rest  and,  of  course,  a cup  of  tea,  before  proceeding 
to  the  lighter  operations  connected  with  oatcake  and 
pastry.  Bread-making  tires  her  more  than  anything,  she 
says  ; nevertheless  the  afternoon  is  spent  in  what  appears 
to  us  to  be  an  entirely  superfluous  washing  of  the  kitchen 
floor  and  furniture,  and  it  is  not  till  quite  late  that  she 
takes  to  her  armchair  and  her  knitting,  while  her  husband 
tells  the  story  of  his  unsuccessful  quest. 

There  has  been  a spell  of  fine  warm  weather  since  the 
storm  ; much  of  the  snow  has  melted  from  the  hills,  and 
the  thunder  of  the  streams  is  hushed.  The  air  is  soft 
and  balmy.  The  postman,  another  of  Mrs.  Gwiliam’s 
“ good  young  men,”  whom  she  regales  hospitably  with 
tea  and  bread  and  butter  after  his  long  walk  up  the  pass, 
brings  news  that  the  sufferer  in  the  village  is  recovering 
fast,  and  that  a tourist  has  been  seen  going  up  the  road. 
The  abominable  mountain  railway  makes  an  attempt  to 
“ open  the  season,”  but  the  train  is  stopped  by  a snow- 
drift, and  comes  puffing  down  again,  its  smoke  staining 
the  blue. 

Early  one  bright  morning  Mr.  Gwiliam  sets  out  for 
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Caernarvon,  fourteen  miles  distant,  to  bring  home  those 
of  his  flock  whose  family  responsibilities  have  detained 
them  in  the  lowland  pastures.  Caerlo-bach,  a young  dog 
and  burning  to  distinguish  himself,  accompanies  his 
master.  He  has  already  earned  a reputation  for  smart- 
ness, and  has,  like  all  real  sheep-dogs,  a soul  above  the 
frivolities  of  life,  and  a mind  set  on  higher  things  than 
the  dilettante  pursuits  which  absorb  so  much  of  the  time 
of  his  town-bred  fellows.  He  alone,  perhaps,  is  able  to 
follow  the  working  of  the  ovine  mind,  and  to  divine  with 
certainty  what  will  be  the  next  move  of  a flustered  sheep, 
under  any  given  circumstances.  As  he  walks  sedately  along 
the  road  at  his  master’s  heels,  his  eyes  rove  constantly 
over  the  hills  on  either  side,  criticising  the  poor  appearance 
of  other  people’s  flocks  and  no  doubt  attributing  the 
numerous  grave  defects  in  their  condition  to  imperfect 
canine  management.  If  he  meet  a friend  on  the  road — a 
professional  friend,  that  is,  for  of  others  he  takes  no 
notice  whatever — a few  grave  sentences  pass  concerning 
stray  sheep,  the  price  of  wool,  the  prospects  of  the 
lambing  season,  or  perhaps  a whisper  about  old  Gelert 
who,  it  is  rumoured,  has  taken  to  sheep-killing.  But 
when  he  is  sent  to  bring  down  sheep  who  are  wandering 
too  high  on  the  hills,  or  to  drive  up  those  who  are  too 
low,  or  to  bring  back  those  who  have  strayed  into  neigh- 
bouring pastures,  or  to  drive  out  intruders  from  other 
flocks — ^then  he  lets  himself  go.  You  hear  his  joyous 
bark,  the  very  expression  of  keenest  physical  energy, 
echoing  far  away  among  the  mountains,  and  you  trace 
his  swift  course  by  the  little  party  of  sheep  flying  before 
him  ; for  he  is  too  far  off  for  you  to  distinguish  him 
till  he  pauses  on  the  top  of  some  rocky  promontory,  and 
stands  looking  down  at  his  master  for  further  instruc- 
tions. 

While  her  husband  and  Caerlo-bach  are  away  from 
home,  Mrs.  Gwiliam’s  duties,  never  light,  are  increased  by 
the  necessity  of  feeding  and  milking  the  cows  and  keeping 
continual  guard  against  the  inroads  ot  marauders  from 
neighbouring  flocks.  Weil  aware  of  the  absence  of  their 
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natural  enemy,  these  are  tempted  from  the  tough  herbage 
of  the  hillside  by  the  fresh  juicy  grass  of  the  meadow, 
which  is  being  rigorously  preserved  for  the  coming  lambs. 
Leaping  from  rock  to  rock,  the  raiders  cross  the  stream 
above  the  farm  and  gradually  work  their  guileful  way 
downwards.  But  before  they  can  snatch  a mouthful, 
Mrs.  Gwiliam  sallies  out  with  her  staff  and  puts  them 
to  flight  with  shrill  reproaches.  With  the  unthinking 
haste  of  detected  wrongdoers,  they  make  for  the  stream 
where  it  is  nearest  and  widest,  and  in  crossing  often  come 
by  a well-deserved  ducking,  which,  however,  does  not 
prevent  their  repeating  the  attempt  with  exasperating 
perseverance  directly  the  coast  is  clear. 

Towards  evening — when  the  lake  at  the  foot  of  the 
pass  is  glittering  like  burnished  brass  beneath  a saffron 
sky,  and  the  shadows  of  the  hills  are  low  on  the  side  of 
the  valley — Mrs.  Gwiliam  goes  frequently  to  the  door  of 
the  cottage  and,  with  shaded  eyes,  gazes  somewhat 
anxiously  down  the  long  white  road.  “ It  will  be  very 
tired  when  it  comes  in,  and  so  will  the  little  lamps  ; yes, 
indeed  ! " The  shadows  are  high  up  on  the  other  side 
of  the  valley  and  the  lakes  are  lead,  when  she,  who 
cannot  read  her  big-typed  Bible  without  spectacles,  sees 
something  far  away  down  the  road,  just  where  it  issues 
from  the  dark  trees,  which  makes  her  come  indoors 
briskly  and  put  the  big  kettle^  on  the  fire.  We  ourselves 
can  at  first  only  make  out  a dim  whitish  object,  which 
presently  is  resolved  into  a flock  of  sheep  coming  up  the 
pass,  so  slowly  that  it  is  only  after  watching  them  for 
some  time  that  they  can  be  seen  to  have  moved  at  all. 
An  hour  later  fifty  tired  sheep,  nearly  as  many  tired 
lambs — some  scarce  able  to  hobble  along — a tired 
patriarchal  ram,  and  a tired  man  with  a weakly  lamb  on 
each  arm,  are  crawling — all  white  with  dust — over  the 
wooden  bridge  ; escorted  by  Caerlo-bach — untired  and 
cheerful  still. 

Mrs.  Gwiliam,  in  spotless  apron  and  shawl,  sits  on  a 
flat  rock  which  crops  out  through  the  grass,  knitting 
busily,  but  looking  on  with  a gratified  smile,  while 
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Mr.  Gwillam  gives  a word  to  Caerlo,  who  with  a few 
sharp  barks  forms  his  forces  into  column  of  route. 
Then,  in  the  mystic  half-light  warmed  by  a gleam  of 
crimson  on  the  summit  of  Esgair  Felen,  the  flock  passes 
in  slow  procession  before  her — Mr.  Gwiliam  bringing  up 
the  rear  with  his  two  invalids  in  his  arms  and  Caerlo  by 
his  side.  As  they  disperse,  the  crimson  fades  from  the 
hill  top,  the  evening  star  floats  up  into  the  apple-green 
sky  from  behind  the  Red  Ridge,  and  a cool  breeze 
whispers  among  the  rocks  and  heather. 

The  Patriarch  falls  to  upon  the  juicy  turf  with  a 
prolonged  deep-toned  “ baaa  ” of  contentment.  Most  of 
the  sheep  and  “ lamps  ” are  too  tired  even  to  eat,  and  lie 
down  quietly  under  the  lee  of  the  walls.  Caerlo-bach 
takes  a long  drink  at  the  stream,  a luxurious  roll  on 
the  grass,  and  then  retires  to  his  apartment. 

Soon  the  forms  of  the  sleeping  animals  become 
indistinct  and  blurred,  and  the  boulders  are  lost  in  the 
blackness  of  the  mountains.  The  house  seems  to  be 
dissolving  in  the  darkness.  Fleecy  white  clouds  rise 
from  the  hills  and  float  solemnly  across  the  sky.  Within, 
the  two  old  folk  are  sitting  over  their  tea — in  the  dark 
save  for  the  glow  of  the  dying  fire — and  the  tired 
husband  tells  of  the  successful  day’s  work,  and  of  the 
skill  and  energy  of  Caerlo-bach,  till,  his  pipe  being 
smoked  out,  his  wife  reads  a little  from  the  Bible  and 
they  retire  to  rest. 

Next  morning  the  air  is  full  of  voices— from  the 
occasional  basso-profundo  of  the  Patriarch  to  the  almost 
continuous  querulous  treble  of  the  little  long-tailed 
‘‘  lamps.”  I'he  mothers  of  the  flock  are  eating  earnestly, 
rapidly  and  steadily,  not  even  pausing  to  impart  nourish- 
ment to  their  importunate  offspring.  The  Patriarch, 
who  has  probably  been  eating  all  night,  is  hard  at  work 
still  in  a particularly  fertile  corner  of  the  field,  and  his 
eye  rolls  fiercely  on  any  one  venturing  to  approach  him. 
The  stronger  lambs  are  frisking  about  in  the  bright 
sunshine,  running  races — a score  at  a time — backwards 
and  forwards  across  the  field,  their  tails  and  heels  flying 
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in  the  air — till  they  can  run  no  longer  ; others  play 
“follow  my  leader”  over  the  outcropping  rocks,  and 
the  rest  take  nourishment  or  bask  on  the  sunny  side  of 
the  great  cairn.  Caerlo-bach  patrols  the  meadow  with 
much  gravity.  The  sheep  give  him  a wide  berth  and 
walk  away — still  eating — with  an  elaborate  assumption  of 
indifference,  as  he  approaches.  Of  them  he  takes  little 
apparent  notice,  still  less  of  the  lambs,  who  are  as  yet 
too  innocent  to  have  any  fear  of  him.  Even  the  wild 
cat  surveys  the  scene  from  the  roof  with  a certain 
enjoyment  ; but  whether  this  is  the  outcome  of  a 
disguised  benevolence  of  disposition  or  the  prospect  of 
possible  cold  lamb  for  supper  we  will  not  undertake  to 
say. 

Sunday  is  generally  observed  with  strictness  by  the 
country  folk  of  Gwalia,  but  it  could  hardly  be  called  a 
day  of  rest  at  Tan  y Glyn.  Cows  must  be  milked,  the 
calf  fed,  the  sheep  looked  after,  meals  prepared,  on  this 
day  as  on  others,  and  Mrs.  Gwiliam  gets  through  an 
amount  of  work  which  would  put  many  a strong 
“ general  ” of  the  towns  to  shame.  Mr.  Gwiliam,  in  his 
Sunday  suit  of  decent  black,  goes  off  to  the  Chapel  in 
the  village.  A neighbour  will  perhaps  look  in  during 
the  afternoon — filling  the  house  with  voluble  Cymraeg. 
At  night,  the  two  old  folk  will  linger  over  their  Bible 
longer  than  at  other  times,  and  then  fall  a-thinking,  may 
be,  of  the  happy  days  long  gone  by,  when  there  was  a 
cradle  by  the  fireside — when  the  work  did  not  seem  hard 
nor  the  days  long — ere  the  Shadow  fell,  and  the  bright 
boyish  laughter  was  no  more  heard  in  the  meadow,  and 
the  sturdy  limbs  were  still. 
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’Thoughts  and  my  Second 
Thoughts 

(ii)  Concerning  Saints  and  Artists 

I TOOK  the  Indian  hemp  with  certain  followers  of  St. 
Martin  on  the  ground  floor  of  a house  in  the  Latin 
Quarter.  I had  never  taken  it  before,  and  was 
instructed  by  a boisterous  young  poet,  whose  English 
was  no  better  than  my  French.  He  gave  me  a little 
pellet,  if  I am  not  forgetting,  an  hour  before  dinner,  and 
another  after  we  had  dined  together  at  some  restaurant. 
As  we  were  going  through  the  streets  to  the  meeting- 
place  of  the  Martinists,  1 felt  suddenly  that  a cloud  I 
was  looking  at  floated  in  an  immense  space,  and  for  an 
instant  my  being  rushed  out,  as  it  seemed,  into  that  space 
with  ecstasy.  1 was  myself  again  immediately,  but  the 
poet  was  wEolly  above  himself,  and  presently  he  pointed 
to  one  of  the  street  lamps  now  brightening  in  the  fading 
twilight,  and  cried  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  “ Why  do  you 
look  at  me  with  your  great  eye  } ” There  were  perhaps 
a dozen  people  already  much  excited  when  we  arrived  ; 
and  after  I had  drunk  some  cups  of  coffee  and  eaten  a 
pellet  or  two  more,  I grew  very  anxious  to  dance,  but 
did  not,  as  I could  not  remember  any  steps.  I sat  down 
and  closed  my  eyes  ; but  no,  I had  no  visions,  nothing 
but  a sensation  of  some  dark  shadow  which  seemed  to  be 
telling  me  that  some  day  I would  go  into  a trance  and  so 
out  of  my  body  for  a while,  but  not  yet.  I opened  my 
eyes  and  looked  at  some  red  ornament  on  the  mantel- 
piece, and  at  once  the  room  was  full  of  harmonies  of  red, 
but  when  a blue  china  figure  caught  my  eye  the  harmonies 
became  blue  upon  the  instant.  I was  puzzled,  for  the 
reds  were  all  there,  nothing  had  changed,  but  they  were 
no  longer  important  or  harmonious  ; and  why  had  the 
blues  so  unimportant  but  a moment  ago  become  exciting 
and  delightful  ? Thereupon  it  struck  me  that  I was 
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seeing  like  a painter,  and  that  in  the  course  of  the 
evening  every  one  there  would  change  through  every 
kind  of  artistic  perception. 

After  a while  a Martinist  ran  towards  me  with  a piece 
of  paper  on  which  he  had  drawn  a circle  with  a dot  in  it, 
and  pointing  at  it  with  his  finger  he  cried  out,  “ God, 
God  ! ” Some  immeasurable  mystery  had  been  revealed, 
and  his  eyes  shone  ; and  at  some  time  or  other  a lean  and 
shabby  man,  with  rather  a distinguished  face,  showed  me 
his  horoscope  and  pointed  with  an  ecstasy  of  melancholy 
at  its  evil  aspects.  The  boisterous  poet,  who  was  an  old 
eater  of  the  Indian  hemp,  had  told  me  that  it  took  one 
three  months  growing  used  to  it,  three  months  more 
enjoying  it,  and  three  months  being  cured  of  it.  These 
men  were  in  their  second  period  ; but  I never  forgot 
myself,  never  really  rose  above  myself  for  more  than  a 
moment,  and  was  even  able  to  feel  the  absurdity  of  that 
gaiety,  an  Herr  Nordau  among  the  men  of  genius  but 
one  that  was  abashed  at  his  own  sobriety.  The  sky 
outside  was  beginning  to  grey  when  there  came  a knock- 
ing at  the  window  shutters.  Somebody  opened  the 
window,  and  a woman  in  evening  dress,  who  was  not  a 
little  bewildered  to  find  so  many  people,  was  helped  down 
into  the  room.  She  had  been  at  a student’s  ball  unknown 
to  her  husband,  who  was  asleep  overhead,  and  had  thought 
to  have  crept  home  unobserved,  but  for  a confederate  at 
the  window.  All  those  talking  or  dancing  men  laughed 
in  a dreamy  way  ; and  she,  understanding  that  there  was 
no  judgment  in  the  laughter  of  men  that  had  no  thought 
but  of  the  spectacle  of  the  world,  blushed,  laughed  and 
darted  through  the  room  and  so  upstairs.  Alas  that  the 
hangman’s  rope  should  be  own  brother  to  that  Indian 
happiness  that  keeps  alone,  were  it  not  for  some  stray 
cactus,  mother  of  as  many  dreams,  an  immemorial 
impartiality  and  simpleness. 

(12)  The  Subject  Matter  of  Drama. 

I read  this  sentence  a few  days  ago,  or  one  like  it,  in 
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an  obituary  of  Ibsen  : “ Let  nobody  again  go  back  to  the 
old  ballad  material  of  Shakespeare,  to  murders,  and  ghosts, 
for  what  interests  us  on  the  stage  is  modern  experience 
and  the  discussion  of  our  interests  ” ; and  in  another  part 
of  the  article  Ibsen  was  blamed  because  he  had  written  of 
suicides  and  in  other  ways  made  use  of  “ the  morbid 
terror  of  death.”  Dramatic  literature  has  for  a long  time 
been  left  to  the  criticism  of  journalists,  and  all  these,  the 
old  stupid  ones  and  the  new  clever  ones,  have  tried  to 
impress  upon  it  their  absorption  in  the  life  of  the  moment, 
their  delight  in  obvious  originality  and  in  obvious  logic, 
their  shrinking  from  the  ancient  and  insoluble.  The 
writer  I have  quoted  is  much  more  than  a journalist,  but 
he  has  lived  their  hurried  life,  and  instinctively  turns  to 
them  for  judgment.  He  is  not  thinking  of  the  great 
poets  and  painters,  of  the  cloud  of  witnesses,  who  are 
there  that  we  may  become,  through  our  understanding  of 
their  minds,  spectators  of  the  ages,  but  of  this  age. 
Drama  is  a means  of  expression,  not  a special  subject 
matter,  and  the  dramatist  is  as  free  to  choose,  where  he  has 
a mind  to,  as  the  poet  of  “ Endymion  ” or  as  the  painter 
of  Mary  Magdalene  at  the  door  of  Simon  the  Pharisee. 
So  far  from  the  discussion  of  our  interests  and  the 
immediate  circumstance  of  our  life  being  the  most  moving 
to  the  imagination,  it  is  what  is  old  and  far  off  that  stirs 
us  the  most  deeply.  There  is  a sentence  in  “ The 
Marriage  of  Heaven  and  Hell  ” that  is  meaningless  until 
we  understand  Blake’s  system  of  correspondences.  The 
oldest  wine  is  the  best,  the  newest  water. 

Water  is  experience,  immediate  sensation,  and  wine 
is  emotion,  and  it  is  with  the  intellect,  as  distinguished 
from  imagination,  that  we  enlarge  the  bounds  of  experi- 
ence and  separate  it  from  all  but  itself,  from  illusion, 
from  memory,  and  create  among  other  things  science 
and  good  journalism.  Emotion,  on  the  other  hand, 
grows  intoxicating  and  delightful  after  it  has  been 
enriched  with  the  memory  of  old  emotions,  with  all  the 
uncounted  flavours  of  old  experience,  and  it  is  necessarily 
an  antiquity  of  thought,  emotions  that  have  been 
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deepened  by  the  experiences  of  many  men  of  genius  that 
distinguishes  the  cultured  man.  The  subject-matter  of 
his  meditation  and  invention  is  old,  and  he  will  disdain 
a too  conscious  originality  in  the  arts  as  in  those  matters 
of  daily  life  where,  is  it  not  Balzac  who  says,  ‘‘  we  are  all 
conservatives  ” ? He  is  above  all  things  well  bred,  and 
whether  he  write  or  paint  will  not  desire  a technique  that 
denies  or  obtrudes  his  long  and  noble  descent.  Corneille 
and  Racine  did  not  deny  their  masters,  and  when  Dante 
spoke  of  his  master  Virgil  there  was  no  crowing  of  the 
cock.  In  their  day  imitation  was  conscious  or  all  but 
conscious,  and  while  originality  was  but  so  much  the 
more  a part  of  the  man  himself,  so  much  the  deeper 
because  unconscious,  no  quick  analysis  could  find  out 
their  miracle,  that  needed  it  may  be  generations  to 
reveal ; but  it  is  our  imitation  that  is  unconscious  and 
that  waits  the  certainties  of  time.  The  more  religious 
the  subject  matter  of  an  art,  the  more  will  it  be  as^  it 
were  stationary,  and  the  more  ancient  will  be  the  emotion 
that  it  arouses  and  the  circumstance  that  it  calls  up  before 
our  eyes.  When  in  the  Middle  Ages  the  pilgrim  to 
St.  Patrick’s  Purgatory  found  himself  on  the  lake  side, 
he  found  a boat  made  out  of  a hollow  tree  to  ferry  him  to 
the  cave  of  vision.  In  religious  painting  and  poetry, 
crowns  and  swords  of  an  ancient  pattern  take  upon 
themselves  new  meanings,  and  it  is  impossible  to  separate 
our  idea  of  what  is  noble  from  a mystic  stair,  where  not 
men  and  women,  but  robes,  jewels,  incidents,  ancient 
utilities  float  upward  slowly  over  the  all  but  sleepy  mind, 
putting  on  emotional  and  spiritual  life  as  they  ascend  until 
they  are  swallowed  up  by  some  far  glory  that  they  even 
were  too  modern  and  momentary  to  endure.  All  art  is 
dream,  and  what  the  day  is  done  with  is  dreaming  ripe, 
and  what  art  moulds  religion  accepts,  and  in  the  end  all  is 
in  the  wine  cup,  all  is  in  the  drunken  phantasy,  and  the 
grapes  begin  to  stammer. 
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(13)  ne  Two  Kinds  of  Asceticism 

It  is  not  possible  to  separate  an  emotion  or  a 
spiritual  state  from  the  image  that  calls  it  up  and  gives 
it  expression.  Michael  Angelo’s  Moses,  Velasquez’ 
Philip  the  Second,  the  colour  purple,  a crucifix,  call  into 
life  an  emotion  or  state  that  vanishes  with  them  because 
they  are  its  only  possible  expression,  and  that  is  why 
no  mind  is  more  valuable  than  the  images  it  contains. 
The  imaginative  writer  differs  from  the  saint  in  that  he 
identifies  himself — to  the  neglect  of  his  own  soul,  alas  1 
—with  the  soul  of  the  world,  and  frees  himself  from 
all  that  is  impermanent  in  that  soul,  an  ascetic  not  of 
women  and  wine,  but  of  the  newspapers.  That  which 
is  permanent  in  the  soul  of  the  world  upon  the  other 
hand,  the  great  passions  that  trouble  all  and  have  but  a 
brief  recurring  life  of  flower  and  seed  in  any  man,  are  the 
renunciations  of  the  saint  who  seeks  not  an  eternal  art, 
but  his  own  eternity.  The  artist  stands  between  the 
saint  and  the  world  of  impermanent  things,  and  just 
in  so  far  as  his  mind  dwells  on  what  is  impermanent  in 
his  sense,  on  all  that  “ modern  experience  and  the  dis- 
cussion of  our  interests,”  that  is  to  say  on  what  never 
recurs,  as  desire  and  hope,  terror  and  weariness,  spring  and 
autumn  recur  in  varying  rhythms,  will  his  mind  become 
critical,  as  distinguished  from  creative,  and  his  emotions 
wither.  He  will  think  less  of  what  he  sees  and  more  of 
his  own  attitude  towards  it,  and  will  express  this  attitude 
by  an  essentially  critical  selection  and  emphasis.  I am 
not  quite  sure  of  my  memory,  but  1 think  that  Mr. 
Ricketts  has  said  in  his  book  on  the  Prado  that  he  feels 
the  critic  in  Velasquez  for  the  first  time  in  painting,  and 
we  all  feel  the  critic  in  Whistler  and  Degas,  in  Browning, 
even  in  Mr.  Swinburne,  in  the  finest  art  of  all  ages 
but  the  greatest.  The  end  for  art  is  the  ecstasy 
awakened  by  the  presence  before  an  ever  changing 
mind  of  what  is  permanent  in  the  world,  or  by  the 
arousing  of  that  mind  itself  into  the  very  delicate  and 
fastidious  mood  habitual  with  it  when  it  is  seeking  those 
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permanent  and  recurring  things.  There  is  a little  of 
both  ecstasies  at  all  times,  but  at  this  time  we  have  too 
little  of  the  creative  impulse  itself,  of  the  divine  vision, 
a great  deal  of  “the  lost  traveller’s  dream  under  the 
hill,”  perhaps  because  all  the  old  simple  things  have  been 
painted  or  written,  and  they  will  only  have  meaning  for  us 
again  when  a new  race  or  a new  civilisation  has  made  us 
look  upon  all  with  new  eyesight. 

(14)  In  the  Serpent's  Mouth 

There  is  an  old  saying  that  God  is  a circle  whose 
centre  is  everywhere.  If  that  is  true,  the  saint  goes 
to  the  centre,  the  poet  and  artist  to  the  ring  where 
everything  comes  round  again.  The  poet  must  not  seek 
for  what  is  still  and  fixed,  for  that  has  no  life  for  him  ; and 
if  he  did  his  style  will  become  cold  and  monotonous,  and 
his  sense  of  beauty  faint  and  sickly,  as  are  both  style  and 
beauty  to  my  imagination  in  the  prose  and  poetry  of 
Newman,  but  be  content  to  find  his  pleasure  in  all  that  is 
for  ever  passing  away  that  it  may  come  again,  in  the 
beauty  of  woman,  in  the  fragile  flowers  of  spring,  in 
momentary  heroic  passion,  in  whatever  is  most  fleeting, 
most  impassioned,  as  it  were,  for  its  own  perfection,  most 
eager  to  return  in  its  glory.  Yet  perhaps  he  must  endure 
the  impermanent  a little,  for  these  things  return,  but  not 
wholly,  for  no  two  faces  are  alike,  and,  it  may  be,  had  we 
more  learned  eyes,  no  two  flowers.  Is  it  that  all  things 
are  made  by  the  struggle  of  the  individual  and  the  world, 
of  the  unchanging  and  the  returning,  and  that  the  saint 
and  the  poet  are  over  all,  and  that  the  poet  has  made 
his  home  in  the  Serpent’s  mouth  ? 

(15)  "The  Black  and  the  White  Arrows 

Instinct  creates  the  recurring  and  the  beautiful,  all  the 
winding  of  the  serpent ; but  reason,  the  most  ugly  man, 
as  Blake  called  it,  is  a drawer  of  the  straight  line,  the 
maker  of  the  arbitrary  and  the  impermanent,  for  no 
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recurring  spring  will  ever  bring  again  yesterday’s  clock. 
Sanctity  has  its  straight  line  also,  darting  from  the  centre, 
and  with  these  arrows  the  many-coloured  serpent,  theme 
of  all  our  poetry,  is  maimed  and  hunted.  He  that  finds 
the  white  arrow  shall  have  wisdom  older  than  the  Serpent, 
but  what  of  the  black  arrow  } How  much  knowledge, 
how  heavy  a quiver  of  the  crow-feathered  ebony  arrows 
can  the  soul  endure  } 

(i6)  His  Mistress^  Eyebrows 

The  preoccupation  of  our  Art  and  Literature  with 
knowledge,  with  the  surface  of  life,  with  the  arbitrary, 
with  mechanism,  has  arisen  out  of  the  root.  A careful, 
but  not  necessarily  very  subtle  mind  could  foretell  the 
history  of  any  religion  if  he  knew  its  first  principle,  and 
that  it  would  live  long  enough  to  fulfil  itself.  The 
mind  can  never  do  the  same  thing  twice  over,  and  having 
exhausted  simple  beauty  and  meaning,  it  passes  to  the 
strange  and  hidden,  and  at  last  must  find  its  delight, 
having  outrun  its  harmonies  in  the  emphatic  and  dis- 
cordant. When  I was  a boy  at  the  art  school  I watched 
an  older  student  late  returned  from  Paris  with  a wonder 
that  had  no  understanding  in  it.  He  was  very  amorous, 
and  every  new  love  was  the  occasion  of  a new  picture, 
and  every  new  picture  was  uglier  than  its  forerunner. 
He  was  excited  about  his  mistress’s  eyebrows,  as  was 
fitting,  but  the  interest  of  beauty  has  been  exhausted  by 
the  logical  energies  of  Art,  which  destroys  where  it  has 
rummaged,  and  can  but  discover,  whether  it  will  or  no. 
We  cannot  discover  our  subject-matter  by  deliberate 
intellect,  for  when  a subject-matter  ceases  to  move  us  we 
must  go  elsewhere,  and  when  it  moves  us,  even  though  it 
be  “ that  old  ballad  material  of  Shakespeare  ” or  even 
“ the  morbid  terror  of  death,”  we  can  laugh  at  reason. 
We  must  not  ask  is  the  world  interested  in  this  or  that, 
for  nothing  is  in  question  but  our  own  interest,  and  we 
can  understand  no  other.  Our  place  in  the  Hierarchy 
is  settled  for  us  by  our  choice  of  a subject-matter, 
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and  all  good  criticism  is  hieratic,  delighting  in  setting 
things  above  one  another,  Epic  and  Drama  above  Lyric 
and  so  on,  and  not  merely  side  by  side.  But  it  is  our 
instinct  and  not  our  intellect  that  chooses.  We  pn 
deliberately  refashion  our  characters,  but  not  our  painting 
or  our  poetry.  If  our  characters  also  were  not  uncon- 
sciously refashioned  so  completely  by  the  unfolding  of 
the  logical  energies  of  Art,  that  even  simple  things  have 
in  the  end  a new  aspect  in  our  eyes,  the  Arts  would  not  be 
among  those  things  that  return  for  ever.  The  ballads 
that  Bishop  Percy  gathered  returned  in  the  Ancient 
Mariner,  and  the  delight  in  the  world  of  the  great 
Greek  sculptors  with  a more  delicate  loveliness  in  that 
Archaistic  head  of  the  young  Athlete  down  the  long 
corridor  to  your  left  hand  as  you  go  into  the  British 
Museum.  Civilisation  too,  will  not  that  also  destroy 
where  it  has  loved,  until  it  shall  bring  the  simple  and 
natural  things  again  and  a new  Argo  with  all  the  gilding 
on  her  bows  sail  out  to  find  another  fleece  . 


(17)  The  Tresses  of  the  Hair 

Hafiz  cried  to  his  beloved,  “ I made  a bargain  with 
that  brown  hair  before  the  beginning  of  time  and  it 
shall  not  be  broken  through  unending  time,  and  it  may 
be  that  Mistress  Nature  knows  that  we  have  lived  many 
times,  and  that  whatsoever  changes  and  winds  into  itselt 
belongs  to  us.  She  covers  her  eyes  away  from  us,  but  she 
lets  us  play  with  the  tresses  of  her  hair. 


T^oetry  on  the  Spanish  jlrmada 

Mr.  AUGUSTINE  BIRRELL  is  of  opinion  that 
the  great  international  episode  which  culminated 
in  the  destruction  of  the  Spanish  Armada  has 
never  prompted  to  expression  any  poet  except  Lord 
Macaulay.  He  makes  a distinct  statement  on  the  subject 
at  page  70  of  the  volume  on  Andrew  Marvell,  which  he 
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has  contributed  to  the  “ English  Men  of  Letters  ” Series. 
Marvell’s  treatment  of  Blake’s  victory  over  the  Spaniards 
naturally  strikes  his  biographer  as  hardly  worthy  of  the 
high  achievement  which  it  commemorates,  and  leads  him 
further  to  say  that  “ our  great  doings  by  land  and  sea 
have  seldom  been  suitably  recorded  in  verse.”  Then  he 
refers  to  Drayton’s  glorious  “ Ballad  of  Agincourt,”  and 
Jane  Elliot’s  pathetic  ballad  on  Flodden,  both  of  them 
belated  if  immortal  celebrations,  and  finally  adds,  “ Even 
the  Spanish  Armada  had  to  wait  for  Macaulay’s  spirited 
fragment.”  Now,  Mr.  Birrell  is  either  unaware  of  earlier 
poetical  handling  of  the  theme  or  knows  of  its  existence 
and  deems  it  unworthy  of  consideration.  His  assertion 
seems  so  absolute  and  uncompromising  that  it  is  only  fair 
to  him  to  conclude  that  his  reading  has  not  covered  the 
whole  range  of  English  verse,  and  that  it  does  not  include 
what  was  written  on  the  Armada  by  such  a classic  poet  as 
Southey  and  by  Alexander  Hume,  a Scottish  lyrist  of  the 
Elizabethan  age.^  It  is,  of  course,  quite  possible  that 
Mr.  Birrell  knows  what  both  these  writers  have  done  for 
the  subject,  and  that  he  considers  neither  of  their  efforts 
deserving  of  mention,  but  it  would  be  invidious  to  draw 
this  conclusion  at  a venture.  One  feels  that  such  a genial 
and  fair-minded  critic  as  the  author  of  “ Obiter  Dicta  ” 
would  not  have  thought  even  a minor  ballad  by  Southey 
absolutely  despicable,  or  completely  disregarded  the 
claims  to  a fair  hearing  of  a poet  whose  prime  of  life  was 
contemporary  with  the  portentous  event  by  which  he  was 
moved  to  the  writing  of  such  verse  as  he  could 
command. 

Southey  wrote  much  to  which  even  the  most  diligent 
students  of  poetry  give  no  attention  at  the  present  time, 
and  it  need  cause  no  surprise  to  find  that  a Westbury 
lyric  of  1798  is  practically  in  the  limbo  of  forgotten 
utterances.  This  is  one  of  those  productions  that  are 

1 The  balleting  silk-weaver,  Thomas  Deloney,  should  not  be  passed 
over.  His  three  ballads  on  the  Armada  (edited  by  J.  O.  Halliwell- 
Phillipps  in  i860)  are  not  poetry  of  a high  order,  but  the  homespun 
rhymes  were  inspired  by  honest  patriotism. — Sylvanus  Urban, 
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curious  because  of  their  origin  rather  than  for  their 
intrinsic  merit,  and  that  serve  to  illustrate  their  authors’ 
temporary  dallying  with  a great  subject  without  indicating 
much  of  their  special  bent  and  the  characteristic  strength 
of  their  genius.  Still,  as  it  is  Southey’s  and  deliberately 
entitled  “ The  Spanish  Armada  ” it  merits  at  least  passing 
attention.  From  his  early  years  Southey  exercised  him- 
self in  the  production  of  diiferent  classes  of  verse, 
manifestly  delighted  to  test  the  metrical  possibilities  of  the 
English  language.  As  some  of  his  higher  achievements 
show — “ The  Curse  of  Kehama,”  “ Roderick,”  and 
certain  ballads  that  have  standard  and  unimpeachable 
value — he  had  an  easy  and  flexible  mastery  of  blank  verse 
and  of  complicated  as  well  as  simple  and  pleasing  rhymes, 
but  there  are  others  in  which  he  seeks  his  effects  through 
rhythm  and  structure  alone,  dispensing  altogether  with 
the  aid  of  recurring  sounds.  Striking  illustrations  of 
this  deliberate  choice  of  a style  at  once  diflicult  and 
unlikely  to  secure  popular  approval  are  given  in  some  of 
his  stately  odes  and  in  the  massively  elaborate  and 
dignified  ‘‘ Thalaba  the  Destroyer.”  It  is  just  possible 
that  the  form  of  these  poems  has  all  along  militated 
against  them,  and  that  it  will  continue  to  exclude  them 
from  general  knowledge,  restricting  the  consideration  of 
their  essential  value  to  the  metrical  specialist  and  the 
historian  of  verse.  And  yet  the  poet  in  these  diflicult 
measures  not  only  expresses  what  he  desires  to  say  but 
frequently  achieves  a triumph  of  melodious  movement 
and  picturesque  lyrical  beauty.  To  those  familiar  with 
“ Thalaba,”  passage  after  passage  of  strong  and  radiantly 
musical  character  will  readily  recur,  and  similar  excellence 
is  revealed  in  several  of  the  odes  written  in  the  first 
quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century.  As  one  reads,  for 
instance,  the  stately  poem  addressed  to  the  Prince  Regent, 
on  the  arrival  in  1814  of  the  Allied  Sovereigns,  the 
predominant  feeling  is  of  the  certainty  and  brilliance  of 
the  movement  and  not  of  the  absence  of  indispensable 
rhyme.  The  inherent  melody  and  penetrating  resonance 
of  these  lines  are  their  own  inevitable  recommendation  : 
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Rejoice,  thou  mighty  Isle, 

Queen  of  the  Seas ! rejoice  ; 

Ring  round,  ye  merry  bells, 

Till  every  steeple  rock. 

And  the  wide  air  grow  giddy  with  your  joy  ! 

Flow  streamers  to  the  breeze  ! 

And  ye  victorious  banners  to  the  sun 
Unroll  the  proud  Red  Cross  ! 

Now  let  the  anvil  rest ; 

Shut  up  the  loom,  and  open  the  school-doors. 

That  young  and  old  may  with  festivities 
Hallow  for  memory,  through  all  after  years. 

This  memorable  time  : 

This  memorable  time, 

When  Peace,  long  absent,  long  deplored,  returns. 

This  is  the  work  of  the  ardent  patriot  who  had  been 
appointed  Poet  Laureate  in  1813,  and  whose  busy  pen 
for  the  next  thirty  years  effectively,  and  sometimes 
brilliantly,  touched  themes  of  both  contemporary  and 
perennial  importance.  He  had  not  always  been  patriotic 
in  the  sense  and  degree  which  his  later  writings  exemplify, 
but  his  national  pride  and  his  reverence  for  righteousness 
stirred  his  callow  as  well  as  his  mature  inspiration,  readily 
challenging,  for  example,  his  attention  to  the  episode  that 
culminated  in  the  overthrow  of  the  Spanish  Armada. 
One  is  prone  to  a feeling  of  surprise  that  a theme  which 
so  readily  lends  itself  to  all  the  possibilities  of  expansive 
delineation  was  not  more  fully  appropriated  than  it  was 
by  the  author  of  “ Roderick,  the  Last  of  the  Goths,”  but 
it  is  just  possible  that  his  exceptional  knowledge  of 
Spanish  life  and  character  may  have  served  to  restrain 
him  from  indulging  in  what  might  have  been  deemed  an 
act  of  belated  discourtesy.  Meanwhile,  his  early  ballad 
remains,  and  shows  both  his  virile  temper  and  his  ability 
to  give  a great  subject  a brief  but  significant  and 
picturesque  setting.  It  belongs  to  the  group  of  miscel- 
laneous pieces  which  in  the  Collected  Works  is  distin- 
guished by  the  general  title  “ Lyric  Poems.”  Most  of 
them  were  written  between  1791  1800,  that  is,  in 

the  years  in  which  the  author  was  finding  his  poetical 
feet,  and  making  bold  and  even  rash  experiments,  on  a 
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somewhat  ambitious  scale,  with  notable  figures  like  Joan 
of  Arc  and  Wat  Tyler.  Among  the  lyrics  associated 
with  the  Armada  ballad  are  such  familiar  products  as 
“ Father  William,”  whose  few  locks  that  were  left  him 
were  grey ; the  ode  “ To  a Bee,”  which  was  out 
betimes,”  and  which  used  to  engage  childhood’s  fancy ; 
and,  above  all,  “The  Holly  Tree,”  a young  man’s  sure 
and  suggestive  song,  which  has  won  general  favour  and 
critical  esteem  by  the  genuine  nature  of  both  its  senti- 
mental and  its  poetic  qualities.  The  ballad  on  “ The 
Spanish  Armada  ” consists  of  twelve  unrhymed  quatrains, 
and  may  be  considered  one  of  the  poet’s  metrical  exercises, 
like  the  deliberate  Dactylics  and  Sapphics  included  in  the 
group  to  which  it  belongs.  After  rising  towards  its 
purpose  with  a pair  of  iambic  tetrameters,  each  quatrain 
swells  upon  the  expansiveness  of  a pentameter,  and  then 
with  a huddling  trimeter  impressively  gathers  its  particular 
effects.  The  imposing  fleet,  leaving  home  with  the  Papal 
blessing  on  its  fell  purpose,  is  duly  described,  and  pre- 
sently it  is  traced  in  its  ominous  approach  towards  “ the 
sea-girt  land  ” which  it  is  designed  to  constrain  into 
humiliating  submission.  But  the  invaders,  exultingly 
reflects  the  poet,  have  wofully  miscalulated  the  terrible 
odds  they  are  destined  to  encounter,  for  strong  natural 
defences  as  well  as  the  indomitable  resolution  of  manly 
hearts  must  be  reckoned  with  before  the  adventurous 
enterprise  can  be  achieved.  Then  impetuously  comes 
the  disastrous  issue  of  the  undertaking,  depicted  with 
compact  and  glowing  phrase  in  these  closing  stanzas  of 
the  poem : 

On  come  her  gallant  mariners ! 

What  now  avail  Rome’s  boasted  charms  ? 

Where  are  the  Spaniard’s  vaunts  of  eager  wrath  ? 

His  hopes  of  conquest  now  ? 


And  hark ! the  angry  Winds  arise. 

Old  Ocean  heaves  his  angry  Waves ; 

The  Winds  and  Waves  against  the  invaders  fight 
To  guard  the  sea-girt  land. 
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Howling  around  his  palace -cowers 
The  Spanish  despot  hears  the  storm ; 

He  thinks  upon  his  navies  far  away, 

And  boding  doubts  arise. 

Long  over  Biscay’s  boisterous  surge 
The  watchman’s  aching  eyes  shall  strain  ! 

Long  shall  he  gaze,  but  never  winged  bark 
Shall  bear  good  tidings  home. 

The  poem  devoted  to  the  fate  of  the  Armada  by 
the  contemporay  observer  is  of  a very  different  char- 
acter from  the  literary  experiment  which  the  subject 
suggested  to  an  ingenious  metrist  when  it  was  two 
centuries  old.  Alexander  Hume,  rector  or  parish  minister 
of  Logie,  near  Stirling,  was  stirred  to  the  depths  of  his  feel- 
ing by  the  terrible  danger  that  threatened  his  native  land, 
and  it  is  with  the  voice  and  manner  of  a Hebrew  bard  that 
he  hails  the  intervention  of  a special  Providence  in  the 
wreck  and  rout  of  the  evil  thing.  Hume  was  the  second 
son  of  Baron  Polwarth,  ancestor  of  the  Earls  of  March- 
mont,  and  he  had  exhausted  a pretty  full  and  chequered 
experience  before  finally  becoming  a churchman.  He 
gives  an  interesting  and  impressive  outline  of  his  early 
career  and  his  later  opinions  in  an  autobiographical 
poem,  addressed  to  Gilbert  Moncrieff,  physician  to 
James  VI.  At  first  he  studied  for  the  bar,  passing  four 
preparatory  years  in  Paris,  but  when  he  settled  to  test 
the  preliminaries  of  his  profession  he  found  that  the 
methods  at  work  were  altogether  abhorrent  to  his  good 
taste  and  his  high  sense  of  moral  dignity  and  decorum. 
Hume  was  born  about  the  very  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  his  early  manhood  was  brought  face  to  face 
with  the  conflict  between  old  laxity  and  licence  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  stiff  rigidity  of  the  new  Puritanism  on 
the  other.  He  shuddered  at  the  prevalent  iniquity  of 
those  concerned  with  the  dispensation  of  justice,  lamented 
the  melancholy  weakness  by  which  judges,  advocates, 
and  law-agents  alike  were  held  in  bonds  through  the 
exercise  of  bribery  and  corruption,  and  decided  that  paths 
beset  by  unmitigated  craft  and  trickery  were  not  those  in 
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which  he  could  tread  with  satisfaction  to  himself. 
Abandoning  law,  therefore,  with  its  weary  tale  of  selfish- 
ness and  bloated  avarice,  the  youthful  moralist  for  a time 
frequented  the  purlieus  of  the  Court,  hoping  against  hope 
that  within  this  exalted  sphere  he  might  possibly  find 
scope  for  the  exercise  of  such  gifts  as  he  possessed. 
Once  more,  however,  he  was  doomed  to  experience  a 
painful  disillusion,  for,  as  he  himself  expresses  it,  with 
some  disregard  to  topographical  precision,  he  had  escaped 
from  Cyclades  and  “ struck  into  Charybdis  sinking  sand.” 
He  does  not  spare  the  Court  and  its  demoralising  ways 
any  more  than  the  domain  of  law  with  which  he  had 
begun  his  significant  discoveries,  and  he  explains  that, 
having  arrived  at  the  reflective  age  of  thirty  or  thereby, 
he  determined  that  his  only  resource  was  to  enter  the 
Church  and  devote  his  energies  to  the  promotion  of 
reform.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  a diligent 
and  thoroughly  consistent  parish  minister,  who  did  not 
a little  to  advance  Calvinism  to  an  influential  position  in 
Scotland.  He  continues  to  be  remembered — more 
favourably  than  some  recent  critics  of  Scottish  letters  are 
inclined  to  allow — for  his  descriptive  and  thoroughly 
characteristic  lyric,  “ The  Day  Estivall,  or  Thanks  for  a 
Summer  Day.”  In  1599  his  volume  of  “Hymns  or 
Sacred  Songs  ” was  published,  and  he  died  in  or  about 
1609. 

Such  was  the  man  whom  the  luckless  Spanish  venture 
deeply  moved.  The  episode  directly  appealed  to  the 
poetical  moralist  who  urged  youth  in  quest  of  romance 
to  find  it  in  the  Song  of  Solomon,  and  to  take  heed  to 
the  advice  by  which  he  counselled  all  his  hearers  to  study 
“ the  noble  writts  of  learned  men.”  Keenly  alive  to  the 
solemnities  and  the  pressing  responsibilities  of  life,  Hume 
is  always  ready  to  recognise  the  influence  of  an  over- 
ruling Providence,  and  he  illustrates  this  dominating 
tendency  in  the  expressive  if  somewhat  cumbrous  title 
which  he  gives  to  his  poem  on  the  Armada.  Looking 
on  the  invincible  waters  as  Moses  beheld  those  that 
engulfed  Pharaoh  and  his  hosts,  and  interpreting  his  in- 
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splration  as  was  done  by  the  leader  of  the  Israelites  and 
by  Deborah  when  they  were  moved  to  chant  their 
immortal  songs  of  victory,  Hume  declares  himself  privi- 
leged to  acclaim,  “ The  Triumph  of  the  Lord  after  the 
Manner  of  Men  ; Alluding  to  the  Defait  of  the  Spanish 
Navie,  1588.”  To  Hume  as  to  Moses  the  cause  he  has 
at  heart  is  that  which  is  directly  favoured  and  protected 
by  the  Almighty  ; and,  when  those  who  try  to  thwart  its 
progress  suddenly  go  down  to  destruction  in  their  pride, 
the  occasion  should  instantly  lend  itself  to  gratitude  and 
rejoicing.  Therefore,  in  his  representative  character  of 
public  orator,  the  poet  calls  on  true  worshippers  far  and 
near  to  bestir  themselves  and  take  their  share  in  pro- 
claiming the  signal  protection  that  has  directly  accrued 
from  the  outstretching  of  the  Almighty  arm.  Man  alone, 
and  with  his  unaided  resources,  could  not  have  achieved 
the  marvellous  result,  but  man,  defended  in  his  righteous 
attitude  by  the  omnipresent  and  gracious  Arbiter  of 
events,  has  found  himself  invincible  in  his  day  of  tribula- 
tion and  has  seen  his  enemies  perish,  even  as  smoke  is 
driven  away,  and  as  wax  melteth  before  the  fire.  It  is 
thus  an  occasion  for  the  expression  of  multitudinous  joy, 
and  the  enraptured  seer  summons  all  possible  associates 
and  bids  them  to  the  performance  of  high  duty  in  re- 
cognition of  their  exceptional  privileges.  From  pleasant 
fields  and  fertile  crofts,  from  moors,  mountains  and  dis- 
tant forest,  they  are  urged  to  convene  and  impressively 
swell  the  city  population,  “ this  brave  triumph  and  royall 
feast  to  see.”  Gorgeous  preparation  must  be  made  in 
order  to  do  full  justice  to  such  a notable  and  significant 
event  as  that  which  now  challenges  undivided  attention 
and  regard.  Churches  must  be  decorated,  streets  strewn 
with  leaves  and  flowers — birches  and  laurels  “ and  luckin 
gowans  of  the  meadows  green  ” must  be  luxuriantly  pro- 
vided— Turkish  tapestry,  cloth  of  gold,  and  richly 
wrought  silver  must  be  visible  everywhere,  the  encom- 
passing air  meanwhile  being  redolent  of  fragrant  odours  : 

Expose  your  gold,  and  shyning  silver  bright 

On  covered  cup-buirdes  set  in  opin  sight : 
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Ouer  gilted  coups,  with  carved  covers  clear, 

Fyne  precious  stanes,  quhair  thay  may  best  appear; 

Lavers  in  ranks,  and  silver  baissings  shine, 

Saltfats  out  shorne,  and  glasses  crystalline  : 

Make  scaffalds  dare  for  cumlie  comedies. 

For  pleasant  playes,  and  morall  tragedies ; 

All  to  decore  with  joy,  and  ane  accord. 

This  new  triumph,  and  Saboth  of  the  l4ord. 

At  early  morning  the  ceremonies  of  the  occasion  are 
designed  to  begin  with  dignity  and  impressive  pomp,  as 
follows  : 


Bring  foorth  all  kind  of  instruments  of  weere. 

To  go  before  and  make  a noyiss  cleere. 

Gar  trumpets  sound  the  awfull  battels  blast ; 

On  dreadful  drums  gar  strik  alarum  fast ; 

Mak  shouting  shalms,  and  persing  phipbers  shill. 

Clear  cleave  the  duds,  and  piers  the  highest  hill. 

Cause  mightely  the  weirly  notis  breik 
On  Hieland  pypis,  Scots  and  Hibernik. 

Let  beir  the  skraichs  of  deadly  clarions, 

And  syne  let  of  a volie  of  cannons. 

Quhill  quhat  for  reick,  rude  rummishing  and  reard. 

The  heavens  resound,  and  trembling  take  the  eard. 

In  the  triumphal  procession  there  will  be  exhibited 
specimens  of  such  spoil  as  Jehovah  has  been  wont  to 
recover  from  His  foes  “sen  first  the  world  bigan.’* 
Figures  of  the  floats,  flags,  “ weill  calsutered  boats,” 
galleys  and  gallias,  and  so  forth,  will  all  serve  to  show 
that  the  ruthless  intruder  has  met  his  due  reward,  and 
“ from  the  Lord  no  way  could  find  to  flee.”  Then  will 
be  presented  their  armour,  offensive  and  defensive,  their 
“ great  ordinance  and  fielding  pieces  fell,”  their  muskets, 
hagbuts,  crossbows,  swords,  “ steill  ax  and  masse  for 
barded  horsses  strang,”  and  all  the  rest,  combining  to 
make  an  appropriate  and  brilliant  display.  Their  treasures, 
too,  “ quhairin  they  put  thair  trest,”  their  silver  plate, 
their  fine  gold,  “ their  goldsmith  wark  and  vessels  of  greit 
weight  ” shall  be  piled  aloft  as  an  expressive  token  of  pre- 
sumptuous vanity,  for  it  is  well  that  all  should  know  how 
graceless  and  futile  a thing  it  is  “ agains  the  Lord  to 
feight.”  Then  comes  this  vivid  and  dramatic  delineation. 
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dexterously  elaborated,  as,  indeed,  the  poem  is  throughout, 
with  a persistent  regard  for  the  supplementary  service  of 
alliterative  adjustment,  and  a quick  sense  of  the  artistic 
proprieties  of  the  heroic  couplet  : 

Let  publikely  be  caried  throw  the  townes, 

The  diadems,  the  scepters,  and  the  crownes ; 

The  honour  swerds  of  many  puissant  king 

Quhom  Jah  our  God  down  from  thair  throne  did  thring. 

Then  Empriours  and  Kings  sail  walk  behinde 
(For  greiter  nane  was  on  the  earth  to  finde), 

As  men  defait,  clad  all  in  dulefull  black, 

In  coschis  traynd  with  slander,  schame  and  lack. 

Thair  children  yong,  and  menyonis  in  a rout, 

Brest  all  in  dule,  sail  march  thair  cosch  about, 

With  bitter  teares,  with  sighes  and  curage  cald, 

When  they  thair  Lords  in  sik  array  behald. 

Thair  counselors  sail  gang  with  drerie  cheere, 

And  count  thair  wit  to  be  bot  follie  mere. 

The  multitude  then  diverslie  sail  deim, 

And  of  that  sight  sail  diverslie  esteim. 

For  sum  sail  ryn  and  gaze  them  in  the  face, 

And  sair  bewaile  to  see  them  in  sik  cace. 

Yea  they  that  wisst  thair  wrack  and  death  before 
Thair  miserie  sail  mein  and  pittie  sore ; 

Bot  sum,  sa  soone  as  they  thame  sie  ga  by, 

Sail  heave  thair  hands,  and,  with  a michty  cry. 

Deride  thair  force,  and  schout  into  thair  eir. 

Take  this,  ye  kings  ! quhilk  on  the  Lord  made  weir. 

Hume  unquestionably  did  his  best  by  a phenomenal 
episode  of  which  he  was  directly  cognisant,  and  his  genius 
would  almost  indubitably  have  failed  him  if  he  had 
attempted  a realistic  description  after  the  Homeric  pattern 
or  had  used  any  other  standpoint  than  that  which  he 
selected.  Not  only  his  professional  position  but  his 
natural  bias  gave  him  his  cue,  and  the  elaboration  was 
accomplished  with  a due  regard  to  the  highest  exemplars 
that  the  world’s  record  had  to  show.  Neither  Hume’s 
treatment,  however,  nor  the  slight  and  dainty  handling  of 
Southey  has  by  any  means  exhausted  the  possibilities  of  a 
subject  that  might  well  inspire  the  highest  efforts  of 
epical  genius.  Macaulay’s  picturesque  and  resonant 
fragment  is  possibly  conclusive  evidence  in  itself  that  the 
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writer  felt  he  had  attempted  more  than  he  could  accom- 
plish. He  showed  his  customary  vigour  and  command  of 
melodious  rhetoric  in  the  high-sounding  march  on  which 
he  entered,  but  more  was  needed  than  his  resources  were 
able  to  meet.  Thus  there  remains  a great  and  fascinating 
opportunity  for  a fourth  experiment  that  shall  be  con- 
siderably more  ambitious  than  any  one  of  its  three 
predecessors.  Meanwhile,  it  seems  only  fair,  as  it 
is  in  the  interests  of  historical  accuracy,  that  Hume  and 
Southey,  as  well  as  Macaulay,  should  get  credit  for  what 
they  achieved,  each  in  the  way  that  suited  his  point  of 
view  and  the  artistic  method  to  which  he  was  specially 
disposed. 

(juess  at  an  old  Riddle 

A CLOUD  hath  hid  the  star  in  heaven  ; 

But  still  in  the  blue  wave  under 
It  peeps  or  glances,  it  sleeps  or  dances, 

A sparkle,  a gleam,  a wonder. 

What  if  the  soul  of  m.an  should  be 
A wave-reflected  star. 

An  image  broken,  a shadow-token 
Of  something  vast  and  far  ? 

F.  W.  B. 
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T.  Lupton  s “ Thousand  Notable  Things  ” 

A Thousand  Notable  things,  of  sundry  sortes, 
Wherof  some  are  wonderfull,  some  straunge^ 
some  pleasant,  diuers  necessary,  a great  sort  pro- 
fitable  and  many  very  precious. 

This  Booke  bewrayes  that  some  had  rather  hide, 
which  who  so  buyes  their  money  is  not  lost ; 

For  many  a thing  therin,  if  truely  tride, 

will  gaine  much  more,  the  twenty  such  wil  cost. 
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And  diners  else  great  secretes  will  detect, 
and  other  moe  of  rare  or  straunge  effect. 

It  is  not  made  to  please  some  one  degree, 
no,  no,  nor  yet  to  bring  a gaine  to  few : 

For  each  therby,  how  ritch  or  poore  they  bee, 
may  reape  much  good,  & mischiefes  great  eschew. 

The  paines  and  trauell  hethertoo  is  mine ; 

the  gaine  and  pleasure  hence  forth  will  be  thine. 

Imfrinted  at  London  by  lohn  Charlewood^ 
for  Hughe  Sfooner^  dwelling  in  Lumhardstreete 
at  the  signe  of  the  Cradle,  [1595.] 

No  one  nowadays  would  claim  for  Shakespeare  a direct 
acquaintance  with  Marianus  Scholasticus  of  the  Greek 
Anthology  on  the  strength  of  his  last  two  sonnets,  or 
with  Anacreon  because,  after  a pleasing  dream,  Caliban 
exclaims,  “ I cried  to  dream  again  ^ we  recognise  that 
he  read  Plutarch,  not  in  the  original,  but  in  an  English 
translation,  and  that  though  he  could  perhaps  struggle 
with  the  Latin  of  Ovid,  Golding’s  version  was  by  no 
means  ignored  by  him.  So  much  work  has  been  done 
on  the  sources  of  Shakespeare’s  statements  and  allusions, 
that  we  have  now  a fair  knowledge  of  the  books  with 
which  he  must  have  been  familiar,  and  that  there  is  little 
likelihood  of  our  ideas  as  to  his  learning  being  radically 
changed.  The  work  of  his  contemporaries  has,  however, 
naturally  enough,  been  far  less  closely  studied,  and 
writers  on  literary  history  have  not  always  troubled  to 
seek  the  proximate  rather  than  the  ultimate — or  what 
passes  for  the  ultimate — sources  from  which  their  informa- 
tion is  derived.  It  is  so  much  easier  to  gain  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  comparatively  few  great  books  of  Greek 
and  Roman  times  that  have  come  down  to  us,  than  to 
have  even  a superficial  acquaintance  with  the  far  more 
numerous  later  works  through  which  the  thoughts  and 
the  fancies  which  had  in  them  their  origin  filtered  down 
to  the  sixteenth  century,  that  the  temptation  is  indeed 
great  to  leap  back  at  once  to  the  classics,  and  to  claim 
for  writers  a scholarship  which  was  possessed  by  very  few 

^ See  Johnson’s  Preface  to  his  “ Shakespeare.” 
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of  their  contemporaries,  and  an  acquaintance  with  works 
which,  save  in  the  libraries  of  professed  scholars,  can  have 
been  seldom  met  with. 

Even  in  the  case  of  Shakespeare  himself,  students  have 
not  always  been  alive  to  the  possibilities  of  borrowing 
at  second  hand.  In  a study  of  his  sources  published  two 
years  ago — a book  well  abreast  of  contemporary  scholar- 
ship in  such  matters — the  author,  referring  to  zAs  you 
Like  it.  III.  ii.  196  : 

O Lord,  Lord ! it  is  a hard  matter  for  friends  to  meet ; but  moun- 
tains may  be  removed  with  earthquakes  and  so  encounter, 

the  latter  part  of  which  is,  as  was  long  ago  noticed,  de- 
rived from  Pliny’s  Historia  Naturalis,  II.  83,  confesses 
himself  puzzled  as  to  whence  Shakespeare  can  have  ob- 
tained his  knowledge  of  Pliny,  seeing  that  Holland’s 
translation  did  not  appear  until  1601,  though  the  play 
must  have  been  performed  at  least  a year  earlier.  He 
does  not  seem  to  have  any  idea  that  the  passage  from 
Pliny  had  been  in  English  since  1565  or  thereabouts  in 
“ A Summarie  of  the  Antiquities  and  wonders  of  the 
Worlde,  abstracted  out  of  the  sixtene  first  bookes  of 
Plinie,”  where  it  appears  among  signs  of  movings  and 
mutations  of  times,  and  in  connection  with  other  earth- 
quakes, as 

Two  mountaines  have  bene  seene  naturally  hit  and  touch  one  another 
as  if  they  had  foughten.  . . 

It  is  well  known  to  those  who  have  attempted  any  general 
study  of  the  sources  from  which  the  Elizabethans  derived 
their  material,  and  especially  that  used  in  the  tricking 
oUst  of  their  writings,  that  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases 
this  material  might  have  been  more  easily  derived  from 
books  in  which  it  was  already  brought  together  for 
use  than  from  those  in  which  it  originally  appeared. 

^ The  work  is  a translation  from  the  “ Sommaire  des  Singularitez  de 
Pline”  of  P.  de  Changy,  but  not  from  the  edition  of  1559,  the  only  one 
in  the  British  Museum,  for  it  has  a dedication  absent  horn  this.  The 
English  translation  was  reprinted — from  a copy  lacking  the  last  leaf — 
in  1585  as  “The  Secrets  and  Wonders  of  the  World  ” ; and  again  in 
1587. 
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Collections  of  apophthegms,  of  marvels  of  nature,  of 
“elegant  extracts,”  even  of  ready-made  similes,  abounded 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  further  and  more  detailed 
study  of  these  in  order  that  we  may  know  which  were 
the  most  popular,  and  in  what  the  peculiarities  of  each 
consist,  and  thus  have  some  idea  of  where  to  turn  for 
what  we  wish  to  trace,  seems  a line  of  study  which  might 
at  present  be  pursued  with  much  advantage.  The  great 
number  of  borrowings  which  Mr.  H.  C.  Hart  has  re- 
cently pointed  out  iii  the  works  of  Robert  Greene,  from 
“ The  French  Academy  ” of  Pierre  de  la  Primaudaye, 
show  how  much  there  is  to  be  done  in  this  direction.  I 
hope  then  that  a few  notes  on  one  of  these  Elizabethan 
books  of  scraps  may  not,  however  cursory,  be  altogether 
without  interest,  for  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  was 
known  and  used  by  writers  of  its  day. 

As  I have  already  indicated,  the  works  containing  col- 
lected fragments  from  the  classics  fall  roughly  into  four 
groups:  (i)  books  of  apophthegms  and  anecdotes,  in- 
cluding stories  of  all  sorts  about  great  men,  their  sayings 
and  deeds;  (2)  collections  of  “facts  ” of  natural  history, 
generally  marvellous  ; (3)  elegant  extracts ; (4)  ready- 
made similes.  The  third  class  we  need  say  nothing  about  ; 
the  fourth  will  only  concern  us  in  so  far  as  in  some  works 
it  becomes  confused  with  the  first  and  second. 

The  first  book  printed  in  England,  Caxton’s  “ Dictes 
and  Sayings  of  the  Philosophers,”  belongs,  of  course,  to 
the  class  of  books  of  anecdotes,  but  we  need  notice  none 
before  Udall’s  translation  of  part  of  the  Apophthegmata 
of  Erasmus,  published  in  1542.  Of  the  collections  of 
apophthegms  that  of  Erasmus,  first  published  in  1532, 
is  undoubtedly  the  most  important ; other  works, 
as  those  of  Lucio  Domitio  Brusoni  (1518),  and 
Conrad  Wolffhart  (or  Lycosthenes),  of  “ monster  ” 
fame  (i555)>  though  greater  in  bulk,^  seem  to  have  had 
far  less  popularity. 

1 The  work  of  Brusoni  at  a very  rough  guess  contains  some  5000 
items.  They  are  arranged,  as  in  most  of  these  works,  under  subjects 
— “ de  avaritia,”  “ de  amore,”  &c. 
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Intermediate  between  these  and  the  books  of  queer  facts 
of  natural  history,  come  the  large  miscellaneous  collections, 
as  that  of  J.  Herolt,  the  Exemfla  virtutum  et  vitiorum 
atque  etiam  aliarum  rerum  maxime  memorabiliumy 
1555,  a large  folio  of  nearly  1500  pages,  containing 
some  twelve  separate  collections,  including  among  other 
things  summaries  of  Valerius  Maximus  and  of  Aelian. 
But  to  the  general  reader — then  as  now — the  smaller 
books  seem  to  have  been  the  more  attractive. 

For  the  marvels  of  nature  there  is  no  work  of 
such  outstanding  importance  as  that  of  Erasmus  for 
apophthegms,  but  a few  of  those  most  frequently  cited 
may  be  mentioned.  Among  the  early  works  the  Uni- 
versum  fraedicabile,  seu  summa  de  exemflis  et  rerum 
similitudinibus  of  Joannes  Gorus,  or  Joannes  da  San 
Geminiano,  an  Italian  monk  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
seems  to  have  been  widely  known.^  It  was  intended  as 
a compendium  of  useful  illustrations  for  writers  and 
speakers,  and  as  such  properly  belongs  in  our  fourth 
class,  but  it  contains  at  the  same  time  a vast  amount 
of  miscellaneous  information.  The  medical  works  of 
Petrus  Hispanus  (Pope  John  XXI.),  who  belongs  to  the 
middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  are  also  frequently  re- 
ferred to  as  the  authority  for  queer  statements.  But  to 
come  to  later  times,  the  magical  works  of  Cornelius 
Agrippa  contain  much  that  is  borrowed  from  classical 
sources,  together  with  a good  deal  that  seems  to  have 
come  from  popular  tradition.  The  work  of  Laevinus 
Lemnius  De  Occultis  Naturae  Miraculis^ 

is  frequently  referred  to,  and  of  course  the  writings  of 
Cardan  and  Pictorius,  while  one  of  the  most  popular 
books  of  the  kind — perhaps  from  its  handy  size  and 
convenient  arrangement— ;was  the  Memorabilia  sive 
Arcana  of  Antoine  Mizauld  (Mizaldus),  a French 
physician  and  astrologer  (c.  1510-1578),  from  whose 
work  that  of  Lupton  is  largely  derived. 

1 Great  use  was  made  of  it,  as  well  as  of  the  Similia  of  Erasmus,  ir. 
Meres’  “ Palladis  Tamia,”  an  attempt  to  do  for  English  what  such 
works  as  tlese  had  done  for  Latin. 
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In  English  there  had  been,  as  I have  said,  collections 
out  of  Pliny  ; the  V ariae  Historiae  of  Aelian  had  been 
translated  ; while  many  stories  out  of  Plutarch  were  to  be 
found  in  Sandford’s  “Garden  of  Pleasure,’'  1573,  as  well 
as  scattered  about  elsewhere,  and  there  had  of  course 
been  works  on  natural  history  and  on  medicine,  but  Lupton 
seems  to  have  been  the  first  to  attempt  any  general  col- 
lection of  “ memorable  things.” 

Of  Lupton  himself  hardly  anything  is  known.  He 
wrote  a morality  play  of  no  great  interest,  entitled  “ All 
for  Money,”  ^ printed  in  1578.  It  is,  as  the  title 
shows,  an  attack  on  avarice.  His  most  important  work 
was  perhaps  “ Sivqila  (Aliquis)  Too  Good  to  be  True,” 
1580-81,  a description,  in  the  form  of  a dialogue,  of  an 
imaginary  Utopia,  intended  to  attack  by  contrast  the 
abuses  of  the  day.  In  the  hands  of  a person  of  more 
talent  than  Lupton  much  might  have  been  made  of  the 
idea,  but  he  is  a dull  writer,  and  the  work  is  heavy  in 
the  extreme.  He  wrote  also  several  tracts  of  a strongly 
protestant  tendency. 

Lupton  dedicates  his  “ Thousand  notable  Things,”  to 
Margaret,  Countess  of  Derby,  the  wife  of  Henry  Stanly, 
fourth  earl,  but  the  dedication  contains  nothing  of  in- 
terest. In  a “ Preface  of  rhe  Author  to  the  Reader  ” 
Lupton  expatiates  on  the  toil  which  the  collection 
of  his  matter  had  cost  him,  and  the  long  time  employed 
in  it.  He  tells  us  that  he  has  borrowed  his  facts  from  many 
sources  ; some  from  hearsay,  some  he  has  translated  from 
Latin  writers  ; a few  he  has  found  in  old  manuscripts,  and 
a few  also  in  old  printed  books.  He  has  a good  deal  to 
say  concerning  the  astrological  items,  which  he  fears  may 
not  be  intelligible  to  everybody  ; but  hopes  shortly  to 
publish  a book  on  the  subject.  In  the  meantime 
he  refers  readers  to  “ A Treatise  containing  many 
proper  Tables,”  ^ from  which  they  will  be  able  to  dis- 

1 Reprinted  in  the  “ Shakespeare  Jahrbuch,”  vol.  40. 

2 There  are  a number  of  editions  of  this  little  work,  which  contains 
I'sts  of  counties  and  towns,  roads,  fairs,  &c.,  the  wards  and  churches  of 
London,  and  other  miscellaneous  information. 
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cover  when  and  how  long  each  planet  reigns — at  least 
“ such  as  be  of  good  capacitie  and  have  pregnant  wittes  ” 
will  be  able  to  discover  this.  “ As  for  the  duller  sorte,  I 
think  it  is  too  briefe  and  too  busie.” 

A very  large  part  of  Lupton’s  book  consists,  as  we 
should  expect,  of  recipes,  of  strange  remedies  for  common 
ills  of  man  and  beast,  and  these  require  no  discussion 
here,  though  it  would  be  easy  to  show  that  many  of  them 
are  less  purely  absurd  and  fantastic  than  they  appear  at 
first  sight.  They  are  at  least  based  on  a conception  of 
the  universe  which,  though  utterly  wrong,  was  not 
illogically  derived  from  religious  and  philosophical  ideas 
which  none  then  dared  to  question.  Other  “ secrets  ” 
were  intended  to  be  of  value  to  the  householder  or  house- 
wife, as  how  to  stain  ivory  green,  how  to^  make  a sword 
which  would  always  remain  sharp,  how  to  attract  pigeons 
to  a dove-cote,  how  to  kill  various  kinds  of  insects  and 
noxious  beasts  ; while  some  were  merely  curious,  as  how  to 
turn  a red  rose  white,  how  to  make  an  egg-shell  rise  into 
the  air  of  its  own  accord.  Lupton  has  a certain  number 
of  current  anecdotes,  and  many  fragments  of  superstition 
and  folk-lore  of  various  kinds — as  that  robins  finding  a 
dead  body  will  cover  it  up,  an  idea  familiar  to  us  from 
childhood  ; and  he  by  no  means  neglects  classical  stories. 
He  tells  us,  for  example,  of  the  poet  Philetas — though  he 
does  not  mention  his  name — who  was  so  light  that  he  had 
to  attach  leaden  soles  to  his  shoes  to  prevent  his  being 
carried  away  by  the  wind.^  Lastly  there  are  a number  of 
astrological  scraps  of  various  kinds. 

Of  Lupton’s  sources — apart  from  hearsay — the  chief 
seems  to  have  been  the  Memorabilia  sive  Mrcana  of 

1 Taken  from  Antoine  Mizauld.  If,  as  is  usually  stated,  the  first 
edition  of  Lupton’s  work  appeared  in  1579,  we  have  here  probably  the 
explanation  of  the  curious  error  in  Lyly’s  “ Euphues  and  his  England  ” 
(ed.  R.  W.  Bond,  ii.  221),  where  this  story  is  told  of  “Mizaldus  the 
Poet.”  Lupton  has  “ A certayne  Poet  by  the  report  of  Mizaldus,  dyd 
weare  leaden  Soles,”  &c.  Lyly  perhaps  noted  this  queer  bit  of  in- 
formation in  his  commonplace  book,  with  Mizaldus  ” as  the  authority, 
and  afterwards  took  this  in  error  for  the  name  of  the  hero  of  the 
story. 
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Mizauld  ; he  borrows  much  also  from  the  classics,  espe- 
cially from  Pliny  and  Aelian,  though  how  much  of  this 
borrowing  is  direct  it  would  not  be  easy  to  say,  while 
other  sixteenth-century  writers,  such  as  Cardan  and 
Lemnius,  are  also  frequently  cited  as  authorities.  I have 
also  noticed  several  cases  of  apparent  indebtedness  to  the 
magical  works  of  Cornelius  Agrippa. 

Frequently,  of  course,  where  Lupton  gives  a story  on 
the  authority  of  De  Mizauld  as  if  he  were  the  originator 
of  it,  this  is  not  the  case.  For  example,  the  first  of  the 
thousand  notable  things  is  the  tale  of  how  a man  walk- 
ing with  his  sweetheart  in  a garden  plucks  a leaf  of  sage 
and  rubs  his  gums  with  it — sage  being  supposed  to  be  good 
for  the  gums — and  suddenly  dies  ; and  how  the  girl  is 
apprehended  on  a charge  of  poisoning  him ; and  how, 
protesting  her  innocence,  and  wishing  to  illustrate  what 
happened,  she  takes  a leaf  from  the  same  tree,  and  using 
it  as  her  lover  had  done,  dies  as  he  did ; and  how  the 
judge,  suspecting  that  the  sage  is  at  fault,  causes  it  to  be 
pulled  up,  and  there  at  the  roots  is  a monstrous  toad 
which  has  infected  the  whole  tree  with  its  venom  ! All  this 
Lupton  gives  as  from  Mizauld,  but  those  who  may  read 
the  present  article  will  hardly  need  to  be  reminded  that 
it  is  taken  from  the  “Decameron,”  the  seventh  novel  of 
the  fourth  day. 

A few  specimens  of  the  different  kinds  of  “ notable 
things  ” to  be  found  in  Lupton’s  work  may  be  not  without 
interest  ; first,  one  of  his  recipes,  or  perhaps  one  should 
rather  say  charms  against  sickness.  It  shows  I.upton’s 
care  to  gain  credence  for  his  work  by  the  citation  of 
authorities.  To  many  of  his  recipes  he  adds  the  statement 
that  he  himself,  or  some  friend,  has  proved  them  : 

The  Hoofe  of  a Beast  called  Alces  (which  is  a wyld  Beast  lyke  a 
fallowe  Deere,  having  no  joyntes  in  his  legges)  hath  a marvelous  vertue 
and  strength  against  the  Falling  Evyll : for  a lytle  peece  therof  en- 
closed in  a Ryng,  and  so  the  same  Ryng  put  vpon  the  fynger  next  the 
lytle  fynger : so  that  the  same  peece  of  the  Hoofe  be  turned  towarde 
the  palme  of  the  hand  : it  doth  recreate  them  marvelous  much  that 
are  fallen,  and  immediatly  makes  them  rise  vp.  A lytle  peece  of  the 
same  bare,  and  put  in  the  hand,  by  and  by  closed  into  a fyst,  sud- 
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dainly  it  dryves  away  the  disease,  and  rayseth  the  party  that  is  fallen 
therewith.  Which  Lemnius  sayth  he  proved  once  or  twyse.  And 
Mizaldus  sayth  that  he  proved  it : putting  in  a lytle  peece  of  the  same 
in  the  left  eare  (moving  it,  as  scratching  a lytle)  of  one  that  had  the 
falling  sycknes,  and  it  had  very  good  successe,  & it  was  coumpted  for  a 
myracle.  lohannes  Agricola  dooth  say  the  lyke  is  done,  if  a lytle  peece 
of  the  same  Hoofe  be  hanged  uppon  one  that  hath  the  same  disease : 
so  that  it  may  touche  the  skyn.  I doo  heare,  sayth  Mizaldus,  that  the 
scrapings  or  fylings  therof  is  geven  in  Polonia  for  the  same  disease. 
The  Hoofe  of  the  ryght  hinder  foote  is  to  be  chosen.  But  you  must 
take  heede  of  false  deceyuers,  which  sels  the  Hoofes  of  Oxen  or  Kyne, 
for  the  true  Hoofes  of  A Ices. 

The  two  following  deal  with  dreams  : one  shows  what 
certain  dreams  portend,  the  other  is  a recipe,  surely 
unnecessary,  for  having  nightmare  : 

To  dreame  that  Eagles  fiyes  over  your  head  doth  betoken  evil  for- 
tune. To  dreame  that  you  see  your  face  in  the  water  sygnifyes  long 
lyfe.  To  follow  Bees  betokens  gain  or  profyt.  To  be  marryed  sygnifies 
that  some  of  your  kynsfolkes  is  dead.  To  dreame  that  you  worshyp 
God  sygnifyes  gladnes.  To  looke  in  a glasse  doth  portende  some 
yssewe,  or  a chylde.  To  have  oyle  powred  upon  you  sygnifyes  joy. 
Michael  Scoius,  et  Artemidorus. 

If  any  doth  sprinkle  his  head  with  the  powder  of  the  skinne  that  a 
Snake  doth  cast  off : gotten  or  gathered  when  the  Moone  is  in  the  ful, 
being  also  in  the  fyrst  part  of  Aries,  the  Ram  : he  shall  see  terryble  and 
fearefull  dreames.  And  if  he  shall  have  it  under  the  plant  of  his  foote, 
he  shal  be  acceptable  before  Magistrates  and  Princes.  Cardanus. 

The  following  bit  of  superstition  is  curious  : 

It  is  certaynlie  and  constantlye  affyrmed,  that  on  Mydsomer  Eve, 
that  is  the  daye  before  the  Nativitie  of  Saynt  John  Baptist,  there  is 
founde  under  the  roote  of  Mugwoort  a cole,  which  preserves  or  keepes 
them  safe  from  Plague,  the  Carbuncle,  lightning,  the  Quarteyn  ague, 
and  from  burning,  that  beares  the  same  upon  them.  And  Mizaldus, 
the  wryter  hereof  sayth,  that  he  doeth  heare  that  it  is  to  bee  founde 
the  same  daye  under  the  roote  of  Planten.  Which  I knowe  to  be  of  a 
trueth,  for  I have  founde  them  the  same  day  under  the  roote  of 
Platen.  Which  is  especially  and  chiefly  to  be  found  & had,  at  noone. 

We  need  not  trouble  ourselves  with  Lupton’s  astrology, 
but  a bit  of  popular  prognostication  may  be  noticed  : 

If  you  take  an  Oake  Aple  from  an  Oake  tree,  and  open  the  same : 
you  shall  finde  a lytle  woorme  therin,  which  if  it  doth  flye  away,  it 
sygnihes  warres : if  it  creepe,  it  betokens  scarcenes  of  Come  : if  it  run 
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about,  then  it  foreshowes  the  plague.  This  is  the  countryman’s 
Astrologie,  which  they  have  long  observed  for  trueth.  MizaUus. 

Lupton’s  recipes  are  sometimes  of  the  homeliest  kind. 
We  have  all  heard  of  smearing  a cat’s  feet  with,  butter  to 
make  it  stay  at  home  : this  method  seems  likely  to  be  at 
least  equally  effective  : 

If  the  eares  of  Cattes  be  stowde  or  cutte  off,  it  wylmake  them  keepe 
home  the  better.  For  that  then  the  water  (which  they  can  not  abyde) 
wyll  drop  into  their  eares  being  open.  Mizaldus, 

As  an  example  of  stories  which  the  author  seems  to 
have  gathered  by  report,  a tale  of  a faithful  dog  may 
serve  : 

It  was  credibly  reported  to  me  for  a verie  trueth  that  a certaine  In- 
keeper in  Ware  dyed,  which  had  a Dogge  that  loved  him  so  well,  that 
certaine  dayes  after  he  mourned  and  sought  for  his  sayde  Maister 
without  e:itin^  of  any  thing.  And  when  he  could  not  finde  his  sayde 
Maister,  he  layd  himselfe  among  the  hotte  coales  in  a chymney  : who 
though  he  was  pulled  out  of  the  fire,  yet  he  went  in  againe  & burned 
him  selfe  to  death.  A rare  & straunge  thing  as  hath  bene  heard  of. 
I thinke  it  is  harde  to  finde  a servant  so  loving  to  his  Lord,  as  this  Dog 
was  to  his  Maister. 

Lastly,  we  may  take  this  odd  little  note  about  insects  : 

In  the  common  place  where  the  Censors  of  Venys  syttes  there  never 
enters  any  Flyes.  Gaudent.  Merula.^  And  in  the  fleshe  Shamble  of 
Toledo,  a Cittie  in  Spayne,  is  not  seene  but  one  Flye  in  all  the  whole 
yeare.  As  sayeth.  And  in  Westminster  Hall,  in  the  Tymber 

worke  there,  is  not  to  bee founde  one  Spyder,nor  a Spyder webbe.  Because 
(as  it  is  thought)  the  Tymber  wherewith  the  rooffe  is  buylded  was 
brought  out  of  Irelande,  and  dyd  growe  there.  In  all  which  Countrey 
of  Irelande  I have  not  onely  hearde  it  credibly  tolde  that  there  is  neyther 
Spyder,  Tode,  nor  any  other  venemous  thing  : but  also  that-  some  of 
the  earth  of  that  country  hath  bene  brought  hether,  wheron  a Tode 
being  layd,  she  hath  dyed  presently.  Though  this  be  marvelous  and 
strange,  yet  it  is  true. 

This  explains  what  Dekker  means  by  saying  in  Westward 
Ho!  IV.  i.,  that  “Westminster  never  breeds  cobwebs.” 

The  quotations  given  will  suffice  to  show  what  a 
variety  of  subjects  is  dealt  with.  A very  large  proportion 
of  the  popular  superstitions  of  the  time  seem  to  be 

1 G.  Merula  wrote  a work  entitled  “ Memorabilium  libri  V.”  1546. 

I do  not  know  who  can  be  meant  by  this. 
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touched  upon — for  instance,  the  idea  that  if  a dead  king- 
fisher be  hung  up  its  bill  will  point  in  the  direction  ot 
the  wind,  familiar  to  readers  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne,^ 
and  the  book  is  one  of  which  a reprint,  properly  indexed, 
could  hardly  fail  to  be  of  use  to  students  of  the  period. 
Unfortunately,  its  thousand  items  run  into  a considerable 
number  of  pages.  The  work  had  great  popularity  in  its 
day,  and  was  reprinted  at  frequent  intervals  for  more  than 
a hundred  years.  Lowndes  and  Mr.  Hazlitt  together 
record  ten  editions,  and  there  were  probably  others. 


Correspondence 

When  did  Shakespeare  write  his  First  Play  ? 

Mr.  Urban, — Tlie  mere  sight  of  this  title-question 
suggests  two  others  : Firstly,  is  it  possible  that  any 
evidence  on  such  a matter  can  have  been  overlookt 
by  the  army  of  workers  in  Shakespearean  questions  \ 
Secondly,  is  not  the  attempt  to  solve  such  a problem 
merely  a frivolous  waste  of  time  ^ What  can  it  matter 
whether  a man’s  active  career,  or  rather  one  special 
phase  of  it,  began  in  his  twenty-fifth  or  twenty-eighth 
year  ? 

The  reader  will  be  able  to  answer  the  former  query 
when  he  has  perused  this  little  essay  : to  the  latter  it 
may  be  sufficient  to  reply,  that,  if  the  commencement 
of  Shakespeare’s  theatrical  career  can  be  fixed,  a large 
proportion  of  the  discussions  on  disputed  points,  with 
which  his  biography  is  now  padded  out  into  Falstaffian 
dimensions,  will  at  once  become  vain  and  needless,  and 
pass  with  three-fourths  of  the  ‘‘  Variorum  ” commentaries 
into  the  realm  of  things  forgotten. 

Beginning  then  in  the  middle  ; starting  thence  away 
to  what  may  be  digested  in  a short  essay,  I choose  as 
terminus  the  play  of  Much  Ado  about  Nothing.  The 
1 “ Vulgar  Errors,”  bk.  iii.  cap.  10. 
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singular  agreement  of  all  the  commentators  known  to 
me  in  fixing  the  date  of  its  production  in  the  latter 
half  of  1599?  or  the  former  half  of  1600,  gives  a fair 
assurance  that  this  choice  cannot  lead  us  far  into  error ; 
and  the  point  I am  about  to  notice  will,  I trust,  give 
additional  security  to  this  position.  In  i.  1.  274,  we 
find  that  the  day  of  action  is  on  July  6 ; and  in  ii.  i. 
341,  that  it  is  then  on  a Monday;  but  whether  i.  i is 
on  Sunday  or  Monday  does  not  clearly  appear  : as, 
however,  supper  intervenes  between  the  acts,  Sunday 
seems  to  be  more  probable. 

Now  it  was  a common  practise  with  the  Elizabethan 
playwrights  to  use  the  almanac  of  the  current  year  in 
writing  the  month-days  and  week-days  mentioned  in 
their  plays ; and  this  practise  frequently  enables  us  to 
fix  the  exact  year  in  which  a play  was  composed.  I 
need  only  refer  to  a few  instances : A Mad  World  my 
M asters j The  Puritan^  Tour  Five  Gallants^  No  Wit  like 
a Womards^  are  all  fixt  in  this  way;  and  many  more 
instances  may  be  produced  : in  fact,  this  rule  was  almost 
universal,  and  plays  in  which  the  month-day  is  mentioned 
as  falling  on  any  other  week-day  than  that  in  the 
current  almanac  are  rare  exceptions.  A.  Dyce  was 
fully  aware  of  this,  and,  although  it  has  pleased  the 
editor  of  the ‘‘ New  Variorum  ” to  direct  the  blunted 
shafts  of  his  Teutonic  wit  against  the  hypothesis,  the 
deliberate  opinion  and  practise  of  the  greatest  of  our 
editors  of  old  plays  weigh  far  more  on  the  other  side. 

Taking,  then,  Sunday  as  July  6,  we  find  that  the 
only  year  available  for  the  production  of  the  play  was 
1600,  which  agrees  either  exactly  or  within  six  months 
with  the  date  assigned  by  all  the  commentators.  I 
assume  that  this  year  1600  is  beyond  doubt  the 
correct  one. 

I may  just  notice  that  if,  as  some  makers  of  time 
analyses  of  Shakespeare’s  plays  have  done,  we  take 
Monday  as  July  6,  the  year  of  production  comes  out  as 
1590,  which  would  suit  Mr.  A.  E.  Brae’s  hypothesis  that 
this  play  of  1600  is  a revised  version  of  Lovers  Labour 
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W oriy  supposed  to  have  been  produced  in  1 590.  But 
any  one  holding  this  opinion  now  is  in  the  position  of 
‘‘him  that  will  swear  Jeronimo  or  Andronicus  are  the 
best  plays  yet  ” : that  hypothesis  has  been  dead  this 
twenty  years. 

In  V.  i.  318  Dogberry  tells  how  the  watch  heard  them 
talk  of  one  Deformed ; they  say  he  wears  a key  in  his 
ear  and  a lock  hanging  by  it  and  borrows  money,  &c. 
This  “Deformed”  is  certainly  identical  with  “de- 
formed ” Amorphus  of  Cynthicd s Revels ^ by  Jonson, 
acted  by  the  Chapel  boys  at  Blackfriars  at  the  very  time 
when  jduch  <iAdo  was  entered  for  publication  only  a few 
months  after  its  production,  and  J.  H.  Penniman  in 
War  of  the  Theatres  has  conclusively  shown  that 
Amorphus  is  Antony  Monday.  Moreover,  in  iii.  3.  122 
we  are  informed  by  the  Watchman  that  “ Deformed  ” 
has  been  a vile  thief  “ this  vii.  years,”  which  takes  us 
back  to  1593,  far  earlier  than  the  beginning  of  Jonson’s 
career.  It  would  seem  then  that  Shakespeare  was 
claiming  that  he  had  exposed  “ Deformed  ” to  public 
censure  as  early  as  in  1593.  The  word  “ deformed  ” is  not 
common  in  Shakespeare,  and  the  only  instance  in  which 
any  personal  disparagement  can  be  conveyed  by  it  is  in 
Lovers  Labour'^ s Lost  lY.  2.  23,  where  Holofernes  says  of 
Antony  Dull,  “ O thou  monster  Ignorance,  how  deformed 
dost  thou  look.”  If  then  Antony  Dull  = Antonio 
Balladino  = Puntarvolo  = Amorphus  = Deformed  = 
Antony  Monday,  the  date  of  the  play  is  in  1593.  All 
these  equations  have  long  since  been  proved  elsewhere  ; 
the  first  “ Dull  ” by  myself ; the  others,  Balladino,  &c. 
(in  Jonson)  by  Mr.  Penniman.  And  this  has  been  by 
many  esteemed  to  be  Shakespeare’s  first  play  : it  is 
certain  that  no  other  play  can  be  shown  to  have  pre- 
ceded it,  or  to  date  earlier  than  1593. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  attempt  the  chronological 
arrangement  of  the  thirty-six  plays  in  the  Folio  : it  is 
sufficient  to  say  that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  accom- 
modating it  to  the  one  fact  disclosed  in  the  present 
theory — namely,  that  the  first  complete  play.  Lovers 
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Labour^ s Lost^  was  produced  in  1593,  and  that  the  old 
tradition,  that  Shakespeare,  at  any  rate  during  the  life  of 
Elizabeth,  supplied  two  complete  plays  every  year,  is  in 
exact  accordance  with  Meres’  list,  which  is  the  touch- 
stone for  any  theory  as  to  the  plays  produced  before 
159^*  For  from  1593  to  1597  five  years  would  require 
ten  plays  ; and  for  two  of  the  twelve  recorded  by  Meres, 
T^itus  Andronicus  and  Lovers  Labours  W on^  few  critics  will 
be  bold  enough  to  claim  more  than  a probable  guess  for 
the  latter,  or  any  possibility  of  Shakespeare  working  on 
the  former.  Mr.  J.  M.  Robertson’s  book,  ‘‘Who  Wrote 
Titus  Andronicus  ? ” has  definitely  settled  that  matter. 

One  play,  however,  not  mentioned  by  Meres  was 
certainly  in  part  written  by  Shakespeare.  Some  twenty 
years  since  my  opinion,  that  the  Talbot  scenes  in 
/.  Henry  V 1.  Act  iv.  Scenes  2-7  were  of  his  production, 
was  confirmed  by  Mr.  Swinburne’s  announcing  the 
same  result,  which  he  had  come  to  on  purely  aesthetic 
grounds ; and  there  is  strong  external  evidence  to  the 
same  effect.  This  play  was  acted  as  a “ newenterlude  ” 
(n  e)  at  the  Rose  between  March  3 159 1-2  and 
January  1592-3  on  fifteen  occasions.  In  that  year  Nash 
in  his  Pierce  Penniless  (not  later  than  August)  speaks  of 
Talbot’s  “ triumph  ” on  the  stage  ; of  the  embalming  of 
his  bones  in  the  tears  of  at  least  ten  thousand  spectators  ; 
of  their  imagining  him  as  “fresh  bleeding”  ; and  gives 
him  the  title  of  “ the  terror  of  the  French.”  These 
last  words  occur  verbatim  in  i.  4,  42,  and  echoes  of  this 
“terror”  are  found  all  through  the  play;  in  iii.  3,6, 
Joan  says  “ Let  frantic  Talbot  triumph  for  a while  ” ; 
and  the  bleeding  refers  to  “ Enter  Talbot  wounded  ” in 
his  death  scene.  One  would  think  there  could  be  no 
doubt  as  to  identifying  the  play ; but  Payne  Collier  had 
his  forgeries  to  back  up  ; so  he  invented  a “lost  play” 
on  this  same  subject ; and  was  so  confident  in  his  asser- 
tions as  to  mislead  most  critics  of  that  time  : the  more 
so  as  none  of  them  noticed  that  these  scenes  iv.  2-7  are 
not  numbered  in  the  original  edition,  but  thrust  into 
the  middle  of  iv.  2,  thus  clearly  indicating  that  they 
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form  no  part  of  the  original  play,  but  really  con- 
stitute the  additions  which  justify  Henslow  in  calling 
it  a “ new  ” interlude. 

After  this  praise  of  Shakespeare’s  work  was  published 
by  Nash,  Greene,  alarmed  at  the  enormous  sudden 
popularity  of  this  Pierce  pamphlet,  inserted  in  his 
‘‘  Groatsworth  of  Wit,”  near  the  end,  just  before  the 
Fable  and  the  letter  to  his  wife,  the  celebrated  Address 
to  his  quondam  acquaintance  in  which  Shake-scene  is 
introduced.  This  address  was  added  shortly  before  his 
death,  “while  life  gives  leave  albeit  weakness  will 
scarce  suffer  me  to  write.”  On  September  3 he  died. 
I shall  not  now  enter  on  the  briary  track  of  contro- 
versy as  to  the  trio  whom  he  addresses,  although  there 
is  still  some  addition  needed  to  the  heap  of  commen- 
tary accumulated  by  Shakespeare’s  biographers  ; my 
present  subject  concerns  only  the  one  sentence  descrip- 
tive of  the  poet-player. 

Before  entering  on  this  I ask  the  reader’s  attention  to 
the  following  dates  : 

159^*  Theatres  closed  till  December  2g  on 

account  of  the  plague. 

August  8,  for  R.  Jones.  Pierce  Penniless  entered  in  the 
Stat.  Reg.  This  publication  was  hurried  on,  while  Nash 
was  stopping  with  his  patron,  Archbishop  Whitgift,  at 
Croydon. 

Between  August  8 and  September  3 Greene  on  his 
death-bed  writes  the  address  to  the  three  poets  against 
the  player. 

December  8,  for  W.  Wright.  Kindheart’s  dream 
entered  S.  R. 

1592-3.  January ^ 12  for  J.  Danter.  Pierce  Penniless 
entered  S.  R.  This  was  a new  edition  with  additions 
among  which  is  a statement  by  Nash  that  he  had 
intended  to  print  an  epistle  to  the  ghost  of  Robert 
Greene  ” in  the  first  issue  on  August  8).  This 
palpable  falsehood  (for  Greene  did  not  die  till  three 
weeks  after),  combined  with  a plausible  inference  that 
because  the  bulk  of  the  Groatsworth  must  have  been 
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written  early  in  1 592,  therefore  the  address  to  the  three 
playwriters  must  also  have  been  early,  has  misled  all  the 
biographers  as  to  the  true  bearing  of  this  document,  and 
the  inferences  to  be  made  from  it,  which  we  will  now 
examine — as  far  as  the  present  subject  requires. 

(1)  ‘‘The  upstart  Crow”  implies  that  the  new  player- 
poet  had  only  recently  (say  in  the  session  of  February  19 
to  June  22)  been  bombasting  his  blank  verse. 

(2)  “ Beautihed  with  our  feathers  ” implies  that  the 
play  specially  aimed  at  was  one  originally  composed  by 
Greene  himself,  Marlow,  Peele,  and  another  (Lodge  or 
Nash),  but  subsequently  appropriated  by  Shake- 
scene,  that  is,  issued  as  a new  play  in  consequence  of  his 
additions.  I assert  positively  that  no  known  play  except 
I.  Henry  Vh  fulfils  these  conditions  ; if  there  is  another, 
let  those  who  allege  that  this  point  is  not  proven  simply 
name  the  play. 

(3)  “That  with  his  tiger’s  heart  wrapt  in  a player’s 
hide  ” so  distinctly  refers  to 

Oh  tyger’s  hart  wrapt  in  a woman’s  hide. 

Richard  Duke  of  York,  Sc.  3,  1.  172  (3.  H,  VI.  i.  4,  137) 

as  to  imply  that  this  play  also  was  in  the  possession  of 
the  same  company  that  owned  /.  Henry  T/.,  and  await- 
ing similar  treatment ; which,  indeed,  it  received  about 
two  years  later  on. 

(4)  “ Supposing  he  is  as  well  able  to  bombast  out  a 
blank  verse  as  the  best  of  you  ” is  directly  aimed  at 
Marlow,  and  intended  to  excite  his  jealousy.  The  proof 
that  the  attempt  entirely  failed  is  that,  when  L. 
Strange’s  men  reopened  at  the  Rose  on  December  29 
they  brought  out  Marlow’s  tragedy  of  The  Guise  on 
January  30,  one  month  from  the  opening,  one  day  before 
the  reclosing  on  account  of  the  plague. 

(5)  “ And  being  an  absolute  Johannes  factotum  ” may 
mean  merely  being  actor,  play-vamper,  and  possibly 
poet;  for  Venus  and  Adonis  was  published  April  18 
prox.,  about  seven  months  after ; or  it  may  mean  that 
Shakespeare  had  a hand  not  only  in  Histories  snch  as 
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Henry  VI. ^ but  also  in  the  other  new  plays  of 
L.  Strange’s  company,  as  THtus  and  V esfasian  or  the 
‘Ta^iner  of  Denmark. 

(6)  Is  in  his  own  conceit  the  only  Shake-scene 
in  a country.”  Enough  has  been  written  by  many  anent 
Shake-scene:  but  I may  point  out  that  a ‘‘a  country” 
does  not  mean  England,  but  the  “ county  ” of  Surrey  ; 
the  other  theatres  of  London  were  in  Middlesex. 

The  special  conclusion  from  all  these  explanatory 
details,  which  were  needed  rather  to  clear  the  way  than 
as  foundation  for  my  theory,  is  that  everything  that  I 
have  been  able  to  gather  tends  to  one  result — namely, 
that  anterior  to  the  acting  of  /.  Henry  VI.  on  March  3, 
1 59 1-2,  there  is  absolutely  no  notice  of  any  kind  of 
Shakespeare  as  a writer ; nor,  indeed,  if  we  do  not 
accept  the  line  in  Peele’s  Edward  /., 

And  shake  thy  spear  in  honor  of  his  name 

as  an  allusion  to  him,  is  there  any  indication  of  him  as 
an  actor.  Nevertheless,  if  we  examine  the  chronological 
schemes  that  have  been  framed  for  the  succession  of  his 
plays,  from  Malone  downward,  we  find  that  three,  four, 
or  even  seven  are  assigned  to  dates  anterior  to  the 
plague  of  1592:  Malone,  Chalmers  and  Drake  holding 
to  the  more  moderate  number,  which  are  doubled  by 
Stokes,  Fleay,  and  the  NewShakspere  Society.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  trace  the  origin  of  this  error.  The  know- 
ledge of  stage  history  was  (and  unfortunately  still  is) 
very  imperfect  among:  the  editors  of  Shakespeare ; and 
two  plausible,  but  unfortunately  erroneous,  fixings  ” 
have,  especially  in  later  schemes,  been  egregiously  mis- 
leading : one  of  these  is  the  notice  of  the  earthquake 
‘‘ eleven  years  since,”  which  ‘‘fixed”  Romeo  and  Juliet 
to  1591  or  1592;  the  other  the  line,  “ Learning  late 
deceast  in  beggary,’’  which  “ fixed  ” IMidsummer  Nighfs 
Dream  to  1592  or  1593.  Other  similar  examples  may 
be  adduced,  but  these  are  prominent  and  sufficient  for 
my  present  purpose.  Having  taken  some  one  such  date 
as  certain,  the  chronologer  carefully  selected  all  the 
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plays  that  in  his  judgement  were  inferior  to  the  fixed 
one,  and  by  hook  or  crook  forced  them  into  earlier 
positions.  This  was  not  always  easy  ; but,  as  the  process 
emptied  a good  many  places  in  the  later  dates,  it  was 
easy  to  arrange  the  later  plays ; and  the  unanimity  and 
consequent  probable  correctness  of  the  dates  ass  gned  to 
the  last  two-thirds  of  the  whole  is  really  remarkable. 
As  to  the  first-third,  or  those  in  Meres’  list  of  1598, 
much  remains  to  be  done.  This  present  essay  is  intended 
as  a foundation  stone  of  a complete  scheme.  It  pro- 
fesses to  give  a sure  starting  point  in  the  dates  of 
I.  Henry  Vh  and  Love'^s  Labour'^s  Lost^  and  thus  to 
avoid  the  rock  on  which  most  early  navigators  have 
been  wreckt — namely,  the  reckoning  of  their  longitude 
from  some  illusory  island,  which,  however  plainly  indi- 
cated on  their  ship’s  cards,  has  never  had  any  real 
existence. 

In  conclusion  I would  point  especially  to  the  fact  that 
another  very  disturbing  influence  in  the  arrangement  of 
Shakespeare’s  plays,  the  assignment  to  him  in  whole  or 
part  of  many  (e.g.  Fair  Em^  Sir  F . JHore^  Fhe  Birth  of 
Merlin^  etc.)  not  included  in  the  first  Folio,  has  of  late 
years  been  gradually  eliminated ; the  judgement  of  the 
old  player-editors  of  the  player-poet  in  their  selection 
has  been  amply  vindicated.  The  one  apparent  ex- 
ception, Pericles^  is  fully  explained  by  their  not  having 
the  copyright. 

F.  G.  Fleay. 

The  Vaughan  Election  Chair 

Mr.  Urban, — I enclose  a sketch  of  the  Vaughan  Election 
Chair.  Through  the  kindness  of  Miss  Lloyd  of  Hengwrt, 

^ The  certainty  of  the  date  of  the  first  complete  play  lies  in  the 
fact,  which  can  easily  be  proved,  that  no  allusion  to  any  event  as  contem- 
porary of  earlier  date  than  1593  has  been  found  in  any  work  of  Shake- 
speare; the  earliest  being  that  in  Errors,  ii.  2,  125  to  France  “making 
war  against  her  hair,”  which  fixes  a limiting  date  for  that  play  of  July, 
1593.  Antony  Dull  was  the  suggestive  sign-post  who  directed  me  to 
that  year : but  I do  not  in  any  way  rely  on  him  as  my  conclusive 
authority.  Allusions  to  later  years  are  frequent. 
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Dolgelly,  CO.  Merioneth,  I was  enabled  to  obtain  it  some 
years  since.  The  Chair  itself  is  now,  I understand,  in 
the  custody  of  Mrs.  Vaughan  of  Nannau.  The  initials 
R.  W.  V.  are  those  of  Sir  Robert-Williames  Vaughan,  the 
second  baronet,  who  represented  Merionethshire  from 
1792  to  1835,  was  elected  each  time  and  chaired  on 


election  in  this  Chair.  The  date  of  every  election  is 
recorded  on  the  central  panel.  The  initials  H.  N.  and 
K.  N.  are  those  of  Hugh  Nannau  and  his  wife.  W.  V.  on 
the  top  rail  stands  for  one  of  the  brothers  of  the  first 
baronet,  at  least  so  1 was  informed.  The  baronetcy  was 
created  on  July  28,  1791,  the  first  holder  being  Sir 
Robert  Howel  Vaughan.  He  was  the  third  son  of 
Robert  Vaughan,  of  Hengwrt,  by  Janet,  daughter  and 
co-heir  of  Hugh  Nannau,  of  Nannau,  Dolgelly.  Sir 
R.  H.  Vaughan  died  in  1792,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
ccci — 21 1 1 — November  ’o6  2 l 
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eldest  son,  the  user  of  the  Chair,  who  died  at  Nannau  in 
1843.  The  third  baronet,  also  Robert-Williames,  died 
s.  p.  in  1859  aged  55,  when  the  baronetcy  became  ex- 
tinct. Hengwrt,  an  ancient  house,  was,  when  I explored 
it,  full  of  fine  old  family  furniture,  books  and  curios. 
It  will  be  remembered  as  the  original  home  of  the  fine 
“ Hengwrt  MSS.,”  now  at  Peniarth — a collection  formed 
by  Robert  Vaughan  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
still  intact.  For  many  years  Hengwrt  was  the  home  of 
the  late  Miss  Frances  Power  Cobb,  who  resided  there 
with  her  lifelong  friend.  Miss  Lloyd.  The  Nannau  and 
Hengwrt  estates  are  still  in  the  possession  of  a branch  of 
the  Vaughan  family.  To  the  Cornhill  Magazine  some 
twenty  years  ago  Miss  Cobb  contributed  a most  interest- 
ing paper  on  old-time  life  at  Hengwrt,  Nannau  and 
Doluwcheogryd,  the  last-named  house  being  part  of  the 
Hengwrt-Nannau  estate.  1 may  add  that  a handsome 
Chippendale  Election  Chair  is  preserved  in  the  Dorchester 
Museum,  and  unless  my  memory  is  at  fault  there  is 
another  at  the  Tol-house,  Yarmouth,  but  these  were 
neither  of  them  private  property  nor  inscribed,  while  the 
Vaughan  Chair  is. 

C.  R.  B.  Barrett. 

Laurence  Sterne  and  the  Coronation  oj  (jeorge  III 

Mr.  Urban, — The  following  extract  from  the  Newcastle- 
upon-Lyne  Journal  for  Saturday,  October  3,  1761,  is  an 
interesting  supplement  to  Dr.  Lee’s  account  of  Sterne  in 
the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography^  liv.,  p.  209. 

At  the  Village  at  Coxwould,  in  Yorkshire,  the  Coronation  was  cele- 
brated in  the  following  Manner  ; A large  Ox  was  roasted  whole,  with 
his  Head  on  and  Horns  gilt,  and  all  the  Parishioners  invited  to  Dinner 
after  Divine  Service,  which  was  perform’d  by  the  Rev,  Dr  Sterne  ; 
who,  on  that  Occasion,  preach’d  a Sermon  from  2 Chron.  xv.  14,  15. 
And  they  szvare  unto  the  Lord  with  a loud  Voiceband  with  Shouting,  and 
with  Trumpets,  and  ivith  Cornets.  And  all  Judah  rejoiced  at  the  Oath. 

This  was  the  excellent  sermon  ” he  preached  extern- 
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porarily,  giving  “ great  content  ” to  his  congregation- 
There  is  no  notice  of  this  celebration  in  the  contemporary 
Gentleman’s  Magazine,  so  perhaps  you  will  allow  me 
to  make  good  the  omission  in  this,  our  time. 

H.  R.  L .EIGHTON. 


"Review 

“A  Sailor’s  Garland.”  Selected  and  edited  by  John 
Masefield.  (Methuen  : 3^.  6d.  net.) 

No  one  could  have  been  more  happily  chosen  to  edit 
such  a book  as  this  than  Mr.  Masefield,  himself  both  a 
poet  and  an  ex-sailor  ; and  one  can  find  in  his  book  all 
the  best  poems  and  ballads  that  have  been  written  in 
English  about  the  sea  and  about  sailors,  saving  only  a 
few  by  modern  writers,  which  are  protected  by  copyright. 
We  regret,  with  Mr.  Masefield,  the  absence  of  any  poems 
by  Mr.  Swinburne  ; and  to  make  room  for  these,  we 
could  have  spared  a good  deal  else.  For  the  chief  fault 
of  the  book  is  that  it  is  too  large.  There  are  320  pages, 
crown  octavo,  and  the  type  is  small  ; how  much  pleasanter 
the  book  would  have  been,  in  a size  small  enough  to  be 
slipped  into  the  pocket,  and  printed  in  a type  large 
enough  to  be  read  in  comfort  by  the  light  struggling 
through  a porthole,  or  the  lantern  dimly  burning  1 Gladly 
would  we  have  seen  the  expense  thus  spared  spent  on  better 
paper  and  a less  ugly,  less  flimsy  binding. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  the  editor  was  told  to  fill  these 
320  pages,  and  he  has  done  it  most  ably.  We  may 
perhaps  take  exception  to  the  arrangement  of  his  matter, 
when  we  find  ballads  jostling  Shakespeare,  and  the 
“ Forsaken  Merman  ” arm-in-arm  with  the  Ancient 
Mariner  ” ; but  on  consideration  we  can  suggest  no  better 
method.  We  may  tire  of  reading  through  reams  of 
“ Gallant  Seamen’s  Resolutions  ” and  Sailor’s  Delights  ” 
— broadside  ballads  of  the  later  type — but  we  cannot  see 
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how  Mr.  Masefield  was  to  avoid  them,  granted  those  320 
pages  that  had  to  be  filled. 

The  parts  that  interest  us  most  are  the  Introduction  at 
the  beginning,  and  the  Chanties  at  the  end.  Mr.  Mase- 
field points  out  that  it  is  curious  that  so  maritime  a 
nation  should  have  produced  so  little  good  sea-verse  till 
recent  times.  “ Our  true  sea-epics.”  he  says,  “ are 
written  in  prose  rather  than  in  verse,”  and  instances 
Hakluyt,  Purchas,  “ Sir  Francis  Drake  Reviv’d,”  and 
Exquemeling.  The  English  sailor  has  not  been  much 
belauded  by  the  poets,  because  there  is  little  to  say  in 
praise  or  blame  of  him.  He  has  not  changed,  Mr.  Mase- 
field tells  us,  since  Chaucer’s  time,  and  remains  the  “ good 
felawe  ” he  was  then.  Pirates  have  received  more  attention 
and  better  verse  ; an  outlaw  was  ever  dear  to  the  English 
heart.  Sir  Andrew  Barton,  John  Ward,  Captain  Kidd,  and 
others,  have  their  ballads  no  less  than  Admirals  Benbow, 
Blake  and  Nelson. 

The  Chanties,  we  must  suppose,  if  not  Mr.  Masefield’s 
original  contribution  to  the  volume,  at  least  have  been 
edited  here  by  one  who  has  sung  them  familiarly,  and  can 
write  an  interesting  and  authoritative  preface  on  the 
subject.  Is  it  fantastic  to  imagine  that  they  are  the 
most  obvious  survival  we  possess  nowadays  of  the  hallatio 
of  the  primitive  dancing-ring  ? Folklorists  tell  us  that 
the  origin  of  ballads  and  all  popular  verse  that  has  a 
refrain  is  be  found  in  the  universal  and  innate  habit  of 
accompanying  bodily  or  manual  labour  with  a rhythmic 
chant  or  song  ; and  in  these  chanties  we  have  all  the 
essentials.  A number  of  men  are  at  work  together  ; 
one  of  them  leads  a song,  the  rest  bear  the  burden,  and 
at  the  accustomed  word  they  haul  or  furl  or  drive  at  the 
capstan-bar.  Can  we  not  say  that  this  is  the  nearest  modern 
equivalent  of  the  conditions  under  which  popular  verse 
and  song  originated Suppose  a victory  had  been  won, 
a murder  committed,  a leviathan  seen — would  not  a ballad 
result  ? We  almost  shrink  from  asking  Mr,  Masefield 
if  such  a thing  has  ever  come  into  his  experience.  Or  is 
the  popular  Muse  indeed  dead  ? 
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Most  of  the  authors  included  are  famous  names  ; but 
we  note  charming  poems  by  Father  John  Gray  and  Mr. 
D.  C.  Scott.  But  most  we  like  the  little  poem  “ Out- 
wards ” on  page  14,  and  we  are  anxious  to  learn  who  its 
author  may  be.  It  has  slipped  from  the  Table  of  Con- 
tents (which,  by  the  way,  seems  to  attribute  the  ballad  of 
the  “ Lowlands  of  Holland  ” to  Shakespeare  and  The 
Defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada  ” to  William  Warner). 


Sylvanus  Urban’’ s lh(otebook 

After  enjoying  a fairly  long  spell  of  immunity  from 
influenza,  Sylvanus  Urban  has  at  last  (for  the 
fourth  or  fifth  time)  fallen  a victim.  When  he  can 
neither  eat  nor  drink  nor  sleep  nor  smoke,  when  his  tongue 
is  furred  and  his  brow  fevered,  Sylvanus’s  pen  is  in  no 
mood  for  prancing  and  curvetting.  He  regrets  that  he 
never  learned  to  dictate  paragraphs  to  an  amanuensis. 
Certain  popular  preachers  of  the  Victorian  age  were  reputed 
to  keep  secretaries  at  their  bedside  to  take  down  any  heaven- 
sent thoughts  that  might  come  on  the  wings  of  the  night. 
Sylvanus  Urban  has  no  secretaries  or  typewriters  watching 
round  him.  If  he  wakes  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  he 
usually  tries  to  go  to  sleep  again  ; but  to-night — “ Sleepless 
himself  to  give  to  others  sleep  ’’ — he  must  put  his  poor 
reluctant  pen  through  its  paces. 

Prominent  in  the  tiny  bookcase  at  his  bedfoot  is  the 
eight-volume  edition  of  George  Crabbe  (1834),  edited  by 
the  poet’s  worthy  son,  Edward  FitzGerald’s  life-long 
friend.  It  is  not  everybody  who  knows  that  Crabbe  was 
a confirmed  opium-eater.  To  the  constant  but  moderate 
use  of  opium  the  son  ascribed  his  father’s  good  health 
and  longevity.  Yet  on  one  occasion  the  drug  must  have 
played  havoc  with  the  poet’s  brain.  In  the  journal  of 
his  visit  to  London,  July  1817,  when  leaders  of  society 
united  to  honour  him,  he  recorded  ; 
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I would  not  appear  to  myself  superstitious.  I returned  late  last 
night,  and  my  reflections  were  as  cheerful  as  such  company  could  make 
them  . . . ; yet  for  the  first  time  these  many  nights  I was  incom- 
moded by  dreams  such  as  would  cure  vanity  for  a time  in  any  mind 
where  they  could  gain  admission.  Some  of  Baxter’s  mortifying  spirits 
whispered  very  singular  combinations.  . . . Aw'ake  I had  been  with  the 
high,  che  apparently  happy  : we  were  very  pleasantly  engaged  and  my 
last  thoughts  were  cheerful.  Asleep,  all  was  misery  and  degradation. 

In  that  most  impressive  poem  “The  World  of  Dreams  ” 
he  set  down  in  detail  the  sinister  experiences  to  which  he 
referred  in  his  journal.  Sylvanus  is  scared  out  of  his 
wits  as  he  reads  : 

Where  am  I now  ? and  what  to  meet  t 
Where  I have  been  entrapt  before  ; 

The  wicked  city’s  vilest  street, — 

I know  what  I must  now  explore. 

The  dark-brow’d  throng  more  near  and  more. 

With  murderous  looks  are  on  me  thrust. 

And  lo  ! they  ope  the  accursed  door. 

And  I must  go — I know  I must  1 

But  the  poem  ends  triumphantly  with  “ I to  Freedom 
wake.”  In  Coleridge’s  “ Pains  of  Sleep,”  also  written 
under  the  influence  of  opium,  no  ray  of  hope  pierces  the 
dense,  despairing  gloom. 

But  to  come  to  more  cheerful  topics.  Sylvanus  Urban 
has  been  reading  with  much  pleasure  “ A Catalogue  of 
Books  printed  for  Private  Circulation,”  collected  and 
described  by  Bertram  Dobell.  So  far  back  as  1884  Mr. 
Dobell  projected  this  catalogue ; from  time  to  time, 
during  the  past  fifteen  years,  he  has  issued  occasional 
instalments  ; and  now  we  have  the  complete  book,  a 
closely-printed  demy  8vo.  of  some  240  pages  in  double 
columns.  Every  book  catalogued  has  been  at  some  time 
or  other  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Dobell,  who,  instead 
of  giving  us  a bare  skeleton  list  of  titles,  to  nearly  every 
entry  has  appended  useful  and  entertaining  notes.  Occa- 
sionally the  sins  of  poetasters  provoke  a burst  of  mild 
sarcasm  from  the  annotator  ; but  the  summer-lightning 
is  innocuous,  and  Mr.  Dobell  may  say  with  Ben  Jonson  : 

All  gall  and  copperas  from  his  ink  he  draineth  ; 

Only  a little  salt  remaineth. 
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Not  a few  privately-printed  books  and  pamphlets  were 
issued  in  the  thirties  and  forties  of  the  last  century  from 
the  press  of  Charles  Clark,  of  Great  Totham,  Essex,  who 
in  later  years  removed  to  Heybridge,  where  he  died— in 
complete  seclusion — in  1880.  Among  the  books  that  he 
printed  were  Tusser’s  “ Hundreth  Good  Poyntes  of 
Husbandrie,”  Stephen  Gosson’s  “ Pleasant  Quippes  for 
Upstart  Newfangled  Gentlewomen,”  and  “ The  Style  of 
Preaching  four  hundred  years  ago.”  His  original  writings 
are  described  in  the  “ Dictionary  of  National  Biography  ” 
as  “ exceedingly  silly  and  indecent  ” ; but  Mr.  Dobell 
charitably  urges  that  this  condemnation  is  far  too  sweeping. 
It  must  be  allowed  that  many  of  the  leaflets  issued  from 
Great  Totham  were  of  an  ephemeral  character.  No 
importance  can  be  claimed  for  such  metrical  opuscula  as 
“ On  a Sheep  being  stolen  from  Mr.  Clark’s  during  the 
severe  weather  in  1837,”  “To  Mr.  Bicker,  Butcher,  of 
Rendham,  Suffolk,  on  reading  the  announcement  of  his 
marriage  to  Miss  Daniels  after  a courtship  of  thirty 
years,”  Src.  Clark  was  an  ardent  Malthusian,  and  would 
have  rejoiced  at  the  declining  birth-rate  which  in  certain 
quarters  is  viewed  with  so  much  alarm.  Another  interest- 
ing private  press  was  the  “ Rochester  Press”  (1858—76) 
of  the  engraver  Edwin  Roffe,a  most  amiable  and  ingenuous 
antiquary. 

The  partial  destruction  of  Selby  Abbey  by  fire  has 
caused  widespread  lamentation.  Already  practical,  hard- 
headed  Yorkshiremen  are  devising  schemes  for  restora- 
tion ; but,  however  well  and  carefully  the  work  be  done, 
the  sense  of  antiquity  will  be  missing  in  the  renovated 
otructure.  What  Selby  will  be  without  its  abbey  only 
those  who  know  the  dull  town  by  the  sluggish  river  can 
even  imagine.  The  long,  sleepy  street,  the  flat  country- 
side, devoid  of  beauty,  were  ennobled  by  the  great  abbey 
that,  built  for  men  to  worship  in,  became  itself  in  time 
an  object  of  worship — this  epic  in  stone  dating  from  the 
days  of  the  Conquest.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
installation  of  the  new  organ,  with  its  gas-engine,  was  the 
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cause  of  the  calamity,  and  we  can  all  sympathise  with  the 
sturdy  cleric  who  is  said  to  have  exclaimed  : “ Better  do 
without  an  organ  than  run  so  great  a risk/’  Hot-water 
pipes,  gaSj  electric  light,  are  all  destructive  agents  in  old 
buildings,  and  the  counsel  of  perfection  would  seem  to  be 
to  avoid  these  artificial  means  of  lighting  and  heating. 
Old-fashioned  fires  and  wax  candles  were  good  enough 
for  our  ancestors,  and  should  suffice  for  us. 

By  an  oversight  the  name  of  Sylvanus  Urban’s  old 
friend  Professor  Alexandre  Beljame,  of  the  Sorbonne, 
who  died  Sept.  17,  was  omitted  from  last  month’s 
obituary  list.  The  book  by  which  M.  Beljame  will  be 
remembered  is  ‘‘  Le  Public  et  les  Hommes  de  Lettres  en 
Angletcrre  au  dix-huitieme  siecle,”  published  in  1883. 
Sylvanus’s  copy  was  presented  to  him  by  the  author,  and 
bears  on  the  fly-leaf  the  inscription,  “ T^moignage  de 
Sympathie  Litteraire.”  A most  useful  and  entertaining 
book  of  reference  it  is.  M.  Beljame  was  a genuine 
student  ; in  every  instance  he  went  to  original  authorities, 
and  his  “ Bibliographie  ” is  particularly  valuable.  A host 
of  English  friends  will  long  cherish  his  memory. 

It  is  distressing  to  learn  that  rare  books  have  recently 
been  stolen  from  the  Bodleian  Library.  A few  decades 
ago  this  class  of  offence  was  not  uncommon,  but  of  late 
years  librarians  have  kept  a more  watchful  eye  on  their 
treasures.  None  can  accuse  Mr.  E.  B.  Nicholson, 
Bodley’s  librarian,  of  being  a careless  custodian,  and  it 
must  be  peculiarly  exasperating  to  that  zealous  officer  to 
find  that  he  has  been  outwitted  by  a wily,  unscrupulous 
homo  trium  litterarum.  He  may  rest  assured  that  he  has 
the  honest  sympathy  of  scholars,  who  will  be  eager  to 
learn  that  the  treasures  have  been  recovered  and  that 
condign  punishment  has  been  awarded  to  the  culprit. 

To  their  excellent  series,  ‘‘  Memorials  of  the  Counties 
of  England,”  Messrs.  Bemrose  have  recently  added, 
“ Memorials  of  Old  Wiltshire,”  the  work  of  various  hands. 
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under  the  general  editorship  of  Miss  Alice  Dryden. 
Sylvanus  Urban  is  particularly  charmed  by  Lady 
Tennant’s  chapter  on  Salisbury  Plain.  How  deeply  she 
loves  the  Wiltshire  Downs,  and  how  sympathetically  she 
writes  about  them,  one  short  extract  will  show  : 

Those  who  live  near  the  Downs,  and  have  come  to  know  them,  miss 
the  freedom  of  their  beauty  in  other  parts.  Large  woods  oppress 
them ; hills  seem  altogether  too  high  and  near  ; walls,  though  crannied 
with  moss  and  fern  fronds,  restrict  and  constrain ; and  as  for  hedges, 
they  seem  like  blinkers  upon  the  sight.  It  is  not  that  they  do  not  see 
beauty  in  these  things,  but  they  learn  to  want  the  road  that  has  for  its 
sole  margin  the  crimson  sainfoin  and  flowering  toad-flax  and  the 
slender  wheat;  or  the  road  that  lies  like  a white  thread  across  the 
Down,  turning  sickle-shaped  towards  the  stack  built  on  the  sky  line. 

What  a Home  of  the  Muses  was  Wilton  in  the  days  of 
that  great  and  gracious  lady  whom  the  poets  loved  to 
honour,  “ Sidney’s  sister,  Pembroke’s  mother  ” ! Here 
Spenser  was  received  as  a guest  on  Sir  Philip  Sidney’s  in- 
troduction ; here  the  young  Samuel  Daniel  found  his 
“best  school”;  and  here,  in  December  1603,  Shake- 
speare’s company  acted  before  the  King.  Monsieur 
Jourdain,  who  contributes  the  paper  on  “ Literary  Associa- 
tions,” treats  pleasantly  and  learnedly  not  only  of  Wilton 
but  of  Tisbury,  the  birthplace  of  Sir  John  Davies;  of 
Bemerton,  where  George  Herbert  “ lived  his  gentle  life 
and  meditated  his  pious  acrostics,”  and  a later  rector,  the 
mystical  John  Norris,  “ Bene  latuit  ” (as  the  tablet  in  the 
church  commemorates)  ; and  of  Amesbury,  where  tradi- 
tion says  that  Gay  wrote  (in  a grotto)  the  “ Beggar’s 
Opera.”  The  admirable  chapter  dealing  with  William 
Beckford,  the  magnificent  creator  of  short-lived  Fonthill 
and  immortal  “ Vathek,”  is  also  from  the  pen  of  M. 
Jourdain. 


Kdmonton 


Edmonton  gives  its  name  to  one 
of  the  Middlesex  hundreds,  and 
is  named  in  Domesday  Book  as 
Adelmetone.  Lysons  conjectures 
that  the  word  is  derived  from 
Adelra  or  Eadhelm,  probably  a 
Saxon  landowner  or  person  of 
importance  in  the  neighbourhood. 
In  the  time  of  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor, Edmonton  was  held  by 
Ansgar,  Master  of  the  Horse ; 
when  the  Domesday  survey  was 
made  it  was  in  the  hands  of 
Geoffrey  de  Mandeville,  together 
with  the  adjoining  manor  of  En- 
field. Later  on,  the  manor  was 
purchased  by  Henry  VIII.,  and 
afterwards  formed  part  of  Queen 
Henrietta  Maria’s  marriage  settle- 
ment. The  rectory  and  advowson 
were  given  by  Edward  VI.  to  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  of  St.  Paul’s, 
who  still  hold  them. 

The  parish  church,  dedicated 
to  All  Saints,  is  as  a foundation 
one  of  the  oldest  in  the  county, 
although  the  present  building 
dates  only  from  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. There  is  yet  a bricked-up 
Norman  arch  to  be  seen  in  one  of 
the  walls.  The  tower  is  of  a 
common  though  picturesque  type, 
but  the  appearance  of  the  body 
of  the  building  has  been  quite 
destroyed.  The  vulgar-minded 
persons  who  had  charge  of  the 
church  in  1772  caused  the  whole 
exterior,  save  the  tower,  to  be 
encased  in  brick,  while  wooden 
frames  were  substituted  for  the 
stone  mullions  of  the  windows. 
Robinson,  an  authority  on  the 
history  of  the  neighbourhood, 
says  that  one  of  the  church- 
wardens at  that  time  was  a 


bricklayer,  and  the  other  a car- 
penter ! 

A chantry  chapel  was  attached 
to  Edmonton  Church  by  Peter 
Faneleur,  who  died  in  1361,  but 
of  this  chapel  no  traces  survive. 
All  chantries  were  swept  away  at 
the  Reformation.  Within  the 
church  are  some  monuments  to 
the  wife  and  other  kinsfolk  of  Sir 
Hugh  Myddleton,  of  New  River 
fame,  and  a few  late  and  unim- 
portant brasses.  The  most  not- 
able of  those  who  sleep  here  is 
Charles  Lamb,  who  lies  without 
the  church.  His  resting  - place, 
marked  by  an  insignificant  head- 
stone, is  on  the  west  side  of  the 
path  running  southwards  through 
the  graveyard. 

The  little  house  where  Lamb 
lived  while  he  was  in  Edmonton 
still  stands.  It  is  only  a stone’s 
throw  from  the  church,  and  being 
now  named  Lamb’s  Cottage  is 
easily  identified  by  the  wayfarer. 
Formerly  it  was  called  Bray 
Cottage,  and  inhabited  by  a couple 
named  Walden.  Hither  came 
Charles  and  Mary  Lamb  in  1833. 
They  had  lived  chiefly  at  Enfield 
since  Elia  left  the  India  Office 
and  his  cottage  near  the  river  at 
Islington,  but  the  periods  of  in- 
sanity from  which  Mary  Lamb  had 
suffered  all  her  life  had  become 
so  frequent  that  constant  super- 
vision was  called  for,  beyond  the 
care  and  devotion  which  her 
brother  lived  to  lavish  upon  her. 
Mrs.  Walden  had  before  attended 
her  in  these  sad  times  of  aberra- 
tion, and  to  be  within  reach  of 
her  services  again  the  sister  and 
brother  went  to  live  in  her  house 
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at  Edmonton,  where  Charles  Lamb 
died  in  the  following  year.  He 
was  buried  in  the  spot  that  he 
himself  had  chosen  only  a fort- 
night before,  whilst  walking  in  the 
churchyard  with  his  sister.  His 
epitaph  was  written  by  his  friend 
Cary,  assistant  librarian  at  the 
British  Museum,  who  is  well  known 
for  his  translation  of  Dante. 
Mary  Lamb  survived  her  brother 
thirteen  years,  and  when  she  died 
in  1847  she  was  laid  with  him  in 
Edmonton  churchyard. 

In  the  time  of  Henry  VII.  an 
inhabitant  of  Edmonton,  one 
Peter  Fabell,  gained  for  himself 
great  renown  by  reason  of  his 
learning  and  his  many  cunning 
deeds.  Tradition  says  that  his 
master-feat  was  to  deceive  the 
Arch-deceiver.  Fabell  is  the  sub- 
ject of  the  anonymous  play  called 
The  Merry  Devil  of  Edmonton^  and 
is  thus  introduced  by  the  Pro- 
logue : 

Peter  Fabell,  a renowned  scholar. 
Whose  fame  hath  still  been  hither- 
to forgot 

By  all  the  writers  of  this  latter 
age. 

In  Middlesex  his  birth  and  his 
abode. 

Not  full  seven  miles  from  this 
great  famous  city. 

That  for  his  fame  in  sleights  and 
magic  won. 

Was  call’d  the  merry  Fiend  of 
Edmonton. 

If  any  here  make  doubt  of  such  a 
name. 

In  Edmonton  yet  fresh  unto  this 
day. 

Fix’d  in  the  . wall  of  that  old 
ancient  church, 

His  monument  remaineth  to  be 
seen ; 


His  memory  yet  in  the  mouths  of 

men. 

That  whil’st  he  lived  he  could 

deceive  the  Devil. 

The  monument  now  no  longer 
exists.  The  [Merry  Devil  of  Edmon- 
ton has  wrongly  been  ascribed  by 
some  to  Shakespeare  and  by  others 
to  Drayton. 

Another  vanished  stone  bore 
the  following  remarkable  epitaph : 

Hie  jacet  Newberry  Will, 

Vitam  finivit  cum  Cochiae  Pill, 
Quis  administravit  ? Bellamy  Sue. 
Quantum  quantitat  ? nescio, — 
Scisne  tu  f 

Ne  sutor  ultra  crepidam. 

The  person  thus  commemorated 
died  in  1695,  and  is  supposed  to 
have  been  an  ostler  at  an  inn  in 
the  village.  Whether  this  inn  was 
The  Bell,  where  John  Gilpin  ought 
to  have  dined  with  his  wife  but 
did  not,  I do  not  know. 

In  Edmonton  parish  there  was 
formerly  a house  called  Pymmes, 
named  after  the  Pymme  family, 
who  were  settled  here  in  the  time 
of  Edward  II.  They  seem  to 
have  given  their  name  to  Pymmes 
brook — unless  the  brook  gave  its 
name  to  them — an  important  tri- 
butary of  the  Lea,  which  has  its 
rise  in  Hadley  Wood  and  runs 
through  Southgate  and  Bowes 
and  other  hamlets  of  Edmonton. 
Pymmes,  described  by  an  old  writer 
as  “ a proper  little  house,”  was 
once  the  property  of  the  great 
Lord  Burghley. 

Wyxe  Hall  was  another  old 
mansion  of  mediaeval  Edmonton. 
It  was  rebuilt  in  1611,  and  later 
demolished  altogether.  Its  name 
was  doubtless  derived  from  the 
Wyrehalle  family,  landowners  here 
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in  the  time  of  the  third  Edward. 
The  modern  Wyre  Hall,  standing 
on  the  opposite  bank  of  Pymmes 
brook,  is  often  called  Weir  Hall — 
a corruption  of  the  original  title 
evidently  due  to  the  weir  in  the 
brook  immediately  at  its  gates. 

Near  the  church  there  is  to  this 
day  a large  open  space  known  as 
the  Hyde  or  Hyde  Field,  covered 
with  market  gardens.  It  is  said 
to  have  received  its  name  from 
the  means  by  which  an  artful  lady 
of  olden  times  managed  to  possess 
herself  of  it.  She  prayed  the  king 
a gift  of  as  much  land  as  she  could 
compass  with  a bull’s  hide,  and  her 
request  being  granted,  she  cut  the 
hide  into  strips  and  with  them 
managed  to  enclose  this  pleasant 
little  plot  of  nearly  three  hundred 
acres.  But  similar  legends  are 
very  ancient  and  not  uncommon, 
and  are  not  confined  to  Edmonton 
and  Carthage. 

Many  old  deeds  yet  remain  to 
record  the  passing  from  hand  to 
hand  of  estates  in  Edmonton,  and 
preserve  the  names  of  fields  and 
holdings,  as  well  as  of  people,  by 
this  time  forgotten  in  the  locality 
itself.  Among  the  holdings  are 
the  Langhege  field,  the  Coldesfeld, 
the  Yarildefeld,  le  Heyfeld,  la 
Stinkindelond,  and  some  water 
called  Medesange.  The  prior  and 
canons  of  Holy  Trinity,  Aldgate, 
one  of  the  wealthiest  monastic 
bodies  in  London  or  Middlesex, 
are  often  named  in  these  docu- 
ments. 

One  such  deed  records  a curious 
survival  of  the  primitive  exchange 
and  barter  system,  or  the  custom 
of  paying  in  kind.  It  is  a ‘‘  Re- 
lease by  Wymarca,  late  wife  of 
Hugh  Peverel  of  Edelmeton,  to 
Eustace,  the  prior,  and  the  con- 


vent of  Holy  Trinity,  London,  of 
all  her  right  by  way  of  dower  or 
otherwise  in  the  lands  and  tene- 
ments they  had  by  gift  of  the  said 
Hugh  in  Edelmeton  and  London  ; 
for  which  release  they  have  granted 
her  weekly,  during  her  life,  four 
white  cakes  and  seven  gallons  of 
conventual  beer,  three  servitors’ 
loaves  and  seven  gallons  of  inferior 
beer,  a dish  of  pottage  daily,  and 
four  shillings  at  Christmas  for 
clothing.”  This  deed  is  dated 
“ The  morrow  of  St.  Andrew,” 
in  the  fifty-fourth  year  of  Henry 
III. 

The  following  deed,  executed  in 
the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, gives  the  names  of  various 
pieces  of  land.  It  is  a grant  by 
William  de  la  Forde  of  Edolme- 
ton,  to  Sir  Walter  de  London, 
archdeacon  of  Norfolk,  for  45 
marcs,  of  izd.  yearly  rent  and  .43 
acres  of  land  in  Edolmeton,  viz., 
in  Deringespictel,  Aldecote,  Nap- 
lande,  Tichelberch,  Pirefeld,  Stoni- 
feld,  Anneisis  Pichtel,  Forefeld, 
and  Nicholes  Picthtel,  paying  him 
6d.  yearly  and  4d.  to  Sir  Robert 
de  Ageilun  for  all  services  saving 
the  king’s  service.”  A picthtel  or 
pightle  was  a small  enclosure,  and 
the  three  above-named  were  de- 
signated after  Dering,  Anneis,  and 
Nichole  respectively. 

A third  document,  dating  per- 
haps from  the  time  of  Richard  I., 
records  the  grant  by  Geoffrey  de 
Say  to  Robert  Solvein  of  half  a 
virgate  of  land  in  Edelmeton, 
called  Tingelborh  and  Neupland, 
“ acrofte  between  the  Hide  and  the 
way,”  and  some  land  in  Aldecote. 
For  these  and  lands  he  already 
held  Solvein  was  to  render  a pair 
of  gilt  spurs,  value  sixpence,  or 
sixpence  in  money. 


'Edmonton 


Edmonton  parish  formerly  con- 
tained many  “ hamlets,”  such  as 
Southgate  or  Southstreet,  Winch- 
more  Hill,  Palmer’s  Green,  Bowes, 
the  Tile  Kiln,  Bourne  End,  and 
others.  Some  of  these  are  hamlets 
still,  others  have  expanded  into 
towns  full  of  houses  jostling  each 
other  for  elbow-room.  Southgate 
was  the  most  important  of  the 
hamlets  for  a good  many  years,  on 
the  strength  of  being  the  first  to 
possess  a church  apart  from  the 
parish  church,  though  not  inde- 
pendent of  it. 

Southgate  was  so  named  from 
being  located  at  the  south  en- 
trance to  Enfield  Chase.  Until 
quite  recently  it  was  remarkable 
for  its  rural,  old-world  appearance. 
The  traveller,  leaving  behind  him 
the  profane  precincts  of  the  rail- 
way station,  would  soon  find  him- 
self on  a rising  road  flanked  on  one 
side  by  an  old-world  dwelling  with 
thatched  roof,  and  on  the  other 
divided  by  a “strip  of  herbage” 
from  a stately  line  of  trees,  and  a 
fine  old  red-brick  wall  enclosing 
the  Queen  Anne  house  and  grounds 
known  as  Arno’s  Grove,  the  resi- 
dence of  a well-known  cricketing 
family,  the  Walkers.  Thus  he 
would  approach  the  wide  village 
green,  with  the  church  spire  rising 
through  the  trees  on  the  left,  and 
the  old  Cherry  Tree  Inn  conspic- 
uous on  his  right  hand.  But  even 
as  these  words  are  being  written 
the  pagan  builder  is  stretching  out 
his  mercenary  ‘grasp  towards  this 
picturesque  spot,  and  the  brick- 
layer’s trowel  has  sounded  South- 
gate’s knell. 

No  builder,  however,  can  touch 
Broomfield  House  and  its  magni- 
ficently timbered  grounds,  for 
these  are  now  public  property. 
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Broomfield,  lying  just  to  the  south 
of  the  village,  is  notable  for  its 
grand  elm  avenue,  which  is  be- 
lieved to  have  formed  the  approach 
to  Enfield  Chase,  while  the  house 
itself  is  said  to  have  been  used  as 
a hunting-box  by  James  I.  The 
fine  entrance-gate  to  the  grounds 
is  Jacobean,  and  the  old  red-brick 
wall  dates  from  Tudor  times. 
There  is  a belief  current  in  the 
neighbourhood  that  Broomfield 
was  aforetime  a monastery,  and 
that  in  the  ponds  near  the  house 
the  monks  were  wont  to  fish  with 
an  angle  whenever  the  calendar 
announced  the  coming  of  a fast- 
day.  But  there  is  no  evidence 
that  a monastic  body  was  ever 
settled  at  Broomfield. 

Picturesque  though  the  idea  of 
the  brethren  and  their  fish-ponds 
may  be,  however,  it  must  have 
been  a gay  and  pretty  scene  when 
— if  tradition  says  truly  that 
royalty  has  lodged  here-— lords  and 
ladies  with  King  James  at  their 
head,  attended  by  green-garbed 
yeomen  or  foresters,  and  archers 
in  scarlet  caps,  rode  forth  up  the 
avenue  to  hunt  the  hart  in  Enfield 
Chase.  It  is  quite  possible, too,  that 
Queen  Elizabeth  visited  Broom- 
field, for  she  was  devoted  to  Enfield 
as  a place  of  residence  and  to  the 
sport  that  the  Chase  afforded,  and 
nothing  is  more  probable  than  that 
her  rides  in  the  forest  would  fre- 
quently lead  her  hither,  and  that 
she  would  turn  down  the  elm- 
avenue  with  her  retinue  to  rest 
awhile  before  returning  to  her  own 
royal  lodge  of  Elsynge  Hall. 

Although  Southgate  Church  is 
not  yet  a hundred  years  old,  its 
history  may  be  said  to  have  begun 
about  three  centuries  ago,  when 
the  Weld  family  were  in  possession 
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of  Arno’s  (or  Arnold’s)  Grove. 
To  avoid  the  long  walk  to  the 
parish  church  of  Edmonton,  Sir 
John  Weld  built  a little  chapel  for 
the  use  of  his  household  and  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Southgate,  Bowes, 
and  the  neighbouring  hamlets. 
This  chapel  was  consecrated  by  the 
Bishop  of  London  in  1615.  The 
nomination  of  its  clergyman  rested 
with  the  head  of  the  Weld  family 
and  his  heirs,  but  was  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  vicar  of  Ed- 
monton. No  baptisms  or  marriages 
were  to  be  celebrated  here  without 
licence  from  the  vicar  and  the 
Welds’  consent,  and  at  Easter  the 
worshippers  were  to  receive  the 
Sacrament  at  the  mother-church, 
and  not  in  the  chapel  witliout 
special  hcence.  The  chaplain’s 
stipend,  paid  by  the  Welds,  was 
6s.  8d.  annually.  The  chapel 
was  enlarged  from  time  to  time, 
and  after  having  belonged  to  the 
Arno’s  estate  tor  over  two  cen- 
turies, it  was  annexed  to  the 
vicarage  of  Edmonton.  In  1862 
it  was  replaced  by  the  present 
church. 

At  Southgate,  in  1784,  Leigh 
Hunt  was  born. 

The  neighbouring  “ hamlet  ” 
of  Bowes,  when  named  in  old 
documents,  is  generally  associated 
with  some  other  small  manors  in 
Edmonton  parish,  viz.,  Derneford, 
Pole-house  or  Paul’s-house,  and 
Fordes.  It  has  a claim  to  a humble 
niche  in  the  temple  of  history  in 
that  it  and  Pole-house  were  be- 
queathed by  John  of  Gaunt  to  the 
church  of  St.  Paul,  London,  for 
the  maintenance  of  priests  to  sing 
masses  for  his  soul.  It  is  now 
covered  by  the  suburban  district 
of  Bowes  Park,  a gigantic  mush- 
room. The  title  of  “ park  ” is 


the  result  of  an  effort  of  imagina- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Great 
Northern  Railway  Company,  who 
called  their  local  station  by  this 
name,  and  no  doubt  thought  by 
such  an  ingenious  device  to  prevent 
confusion  with  Bowes  in  Yorkshire, 
already  connected  with  their 
system.  The  misnomer  has  been 
adopted  by  the  Post  Office,  and 
Bowes  Park  has  obliterated  the  old 
hamlet  in  more  senses  than  one. 

The  dwelling  known  as  Bowes 
Manor,  and  recently  demolished, 
was  of  no  antiquity.  Lord  Chan- 
cellor Truro  died  there  in  1855. 
Its  pretty  grounds  are  now  built 
over. 

Winchmore  Hill  is  another  of 
the  Edmonton  hamlets.  Its  name 
is  supposed  to  refer  to  a whin- 
moor,  or  furze-moor.  Like  its 
neighbours.  Bowes  and  Palmer’s 
Green,  it  is  happy  in  having  prac- 
tically no  history.  It  was  the 
scene,  however,  of  a revolting 
misdemeanour  on  the  part  of  an 
Edmonton  justice  of  the  peace, 
one  Joseph  Leeke.  In  a barn  at 
Winchmore  Hill,  in  1586,  this 
man  conducted  an  “ irreverent 
and  blasphemous  celebration  of  a 
mock  communion  service,”  on  the 
occasion  of  the  marriage  of  two 
poor  people.  At  this  ceremony, 
instead  of  a psalm,  a ‘‘  vile  profane 
song  ” was  sung,  called  The 
Dogges  of  Tottenham.”  Leeke 
was  a person  of  notoriously  bad 
character,  and  when  the  vicar  of 
Edmonton  complained  of  the 
blasphemy  he  was  persecuted  by 
Leeke  for  his  pains. 

Near  Winchmore  Hill  is  Bush 
Hill,  where  there  is,  or  used 
to  be,  a circular  entrenchment 
variously  regarded  as  a British 
or  a Roman  encampment.  One 
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of  the  Edmonton  fairs  was  held 
for  a while  at  Bush  Hill,  after 
its  original  pitch  had  been  enclosed 
by  James  I.  in  his  park  at  Theo- 


balds. Like  most  other  fairs  in 
this  part  of  the  world,  however, 
Beggar’s  Bush  Fair  is  a thing  of 
the  past. 


An  old  London  Inn  and  Lennis 

Court 


In  the  midst  of  Dickens-land, 
with  its  courtyard  overlooking 
where 

Near  Holborn  lies  a Park  of  great 
renown. 

The  place  I do  suppose  is  not  un- 
known ; 

For  brevity’s  sake  the  name  I shall 
not  tell, 

Because  most  genteel  readers 
know  it  well 

(Since  Middle  Park  near  Charing 
Cross  was  made 

They  say  there  is  a great  decay  of 
trade), ^ 

there  stood  well  over  the  middle 
of  last  century  an  interesting  link 
with  old  London’s  past,  and  with 
the  notorious  days  of  Whetstone 
Park,  to  wit,  the  Old  Bull  and 
Gate  inn.  This  inn  on  the 
south  side  of  Holborn,  near  Little 
Turnstile,  stood  just  half-way 
between  Little  Turnstile  and  Red 
Lion  Court,  a situation  clearly 
shown  in  Hewitt’s  valuable  plan 
of  St.  Giles’s,  incorporated  in 
Dobie’s  history  of  the  parish. 
This  plan  will,  I think,  help  to 

1 “ On  the  three  Dukes  killing 
the  Beadle  on  Sunday  Morning, 
Feb.  26,  1670-1  ” (State  Poems, 
8vo,  1697,  p.  147),  quoted  in 
Cunningham’s  “ London.” 


render  the  site  of  the  Bull  and 
Gate  unmistakable,  and  also  to 
account  for  the  true  origin  of  the 
sign. 

But  it  will  require  much  more 
evidence  than  is  at  present  forth- 
coming to  establish  this  origin  as 
traceable  to  Bolen  or  Boulogne 
Gate,  and  that  it  is  commemora- 
tive of  the  taking  of  Boulogne  in 
1544.  It  is  a pity  that  George 
Steevens  in  his  “ Shakespeare  ” 
did  not  name  the  old  play  from 
the  title-page  of  which  he  vaguely 
deduced  this  “ Boulogne  Gate  ” 
origin  for  the  sign.^  If  he  had^ 
either  the  “ Biographia  Drama- 
tica  ” of  David  Erskine  Baker,  or 
the  “ Poetical  Register,”  giving 
the  Lives  and  Characters  of  all  the 
English  poets,  with  an  account  of 
their  Writings  (1723),  would  al- 
most assuredly  have  given  us  the 
name  of  the  author  accompanying 
the  play  alluded  to  so  obscurely. 
Steevens’s  remarks  must  have  been 
made  about  the  year  1773,  but 


1 See  Steevens’  note  on  Hamlet, 
H.  ii.,  “ I know  a hawk  from  a 
handsaw.”  Ritson  says  that  the 
Boulogne  Gate  was  not  one  of  the 
gates  of  Boulogne  at  all,  but  of 
Calais,  and  that  it  is  frequently 
mentioned  as  such  by  Hall  and 
Holinshed. 
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parrot-like,  a contributor,  in  1807, 
to  Grose’s  “ Antiquarian  Reper- 
tory,” also  attributes  this  sign  of 
the  Bull  and  Gate  to  the  taking 
of  the  town  of  Boulogne,  the  gates 
of  which  were  brought  to  Hardes 
or  Kardres  in  Kentd  It  seems  to  be 
quite  true  that  one  of  the  results  of 
this  not  very  important  achieve- 
ment was  that  some  gates,  (one 
cannot  see  how  Boulogne  could 
very  well  have  had  gates  at  all, 
judging  from  its  approach  from 
the  sea),  were  actually  presented 
by  Henry  VIII.  to  the  Knight  of 
Hardres,  as  a testimony  of  appro- 
bat  on  for  his  accompanying  that 
monarch  to  France,  and  that 
about  the  year  1819  they  were  dis‘ 
posed  of  to  a blacksmith  by  the  last 
proprietor?' 

By  an  inquiring  use  of  eyes  and 
tongue,  I think  I have  placed  it 
almost  beyond  doubt,  not  only  as 
to  what  the  real  origin  of  the  sign 
was,  but  also  where  the  Bull  and 
Gate  inn  actually  stood.  As  to 
where  it  stood,  this  would  be  the 
present  site  of  No.  245,  246,  and 
of  the  Railway  Booking  Office  in 
High  Holborn,  while  Carter,  the 
great  seed-merchant’s  premises, 
occupy  the  old  Bull  and  Gate  yard, 
marked  plainly  in  the  map  alluded 
to.  But  Carter’s  is  at  the  back  in 
Whetstone  Park ; and  having  un- 
earthed, as  I thought,  two  of  the 
oldest  inhabitants — one  who  had 
been  on  the  spot  for  fifty  years, 
and  another  who  dated  from  1842 
—I  went  one  better  in  the  dis- 
covery of  the  very  oldest  inhabi- 
tant the  neighbourhood  possesses. 

1 ‘‘Antiq.  Repert.,”  1808,  vol. 
II.  p.  396. 

^ Lewis’s  “ Topog.  Diet.,” 
“ Hardres.” 


This  was  Mr.  Timms,  aged  90, 
to  whose  longevity  the  air  of  Whet- 
stone had  contributed, in  so  far 

as  he  had  lived  there  since  he  was 
a young  man  of  twenty-something. 
And  remarkable  to  say,  I found 
with  him  on  a week-end  stay,  his 
brother,  a jolly  young  waterman 
of  85,  who  is  well  known  at  Rich- 
mond as  still  plying  his  oars ! 
Well,  Miss  Timms  kindly  informed 
me,  and  her  aged  father  sealed  the 
statement  with  a nod,  that  where 
Carter’s  premises  now  are,  were, 
within  her  memory,  and  in  that  of 
her  father,  what  were  known  as 
the  “ Galleries,”  which  galleries 
were  undoubtedly  those  which, 
after  the  fashion  of  the  old  inn, 
surrounded  the  courtyard,  for  the 
reception  of  guests  by  coach  or 
otherwise.  And  this  is  where 
Tom  Jones  must  have  alighted. 

Now,  as  to  the  cognizance  of 
the  Bull  and  Gate.  The  “ Bou- 
logne Gate  ” theory  looks  very 
much  as  if  it  intended  remaining 
in  the  region  of  conjecture — in- 
deed, one  questions  whether  naval 
and  military  achievements  were 
ever  commemorated  upon  the 
signboard  before  the  eighteenth 
century,  although  the  badges  of 
parties  and  individuals  will  often 
be  found. 

Leading  into  Lincoln’s  Inn 
Fields  is  Gate  Street,  a continua- 
tion of  Little  Turnstile  ; and  here 
it  is  that  I think  we  have  a clue 
to  the  sign.  The  fields  of  Lin- 
coln’s Inn  were,  nearly  three 
hundred  years  ago,  still  used  for  the 
pasturage  of  cattle,  and  this  name 
of  Gate  Street  undoubtedly  indi- 
cates the  spot  where  the  gate 
stood  which  preceded  the  “ turn- 
ing-stiles ” placed  here  “for  the 
conveniency  of  foot  passengers. 
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and  to  prevent  the  straying  of 
cattle.”  ^ This  Gate,  as  in  other 
instances,  like  the  Blue  Gate,  the 
Golden  Field  Gate,  the  Cow  and 
Gate,  would  account  for  the  latter 
part  of  the  sign,  which  may  have 
included  the  Bull  originally,  or  the 
Bull  may  have  been  the  old  sign 
of  a new  tenant,  which  he  added 
when  he  took  over  the  Gate  inn 
and  became  the  landlord. 

The  Bull  as  it  was  sometimes 
known  originally^  as  well  as,  later,  by 
the  sign  of  the  Bull  and  Gate,  was 
until  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  known  as  Spencer 
House.  The  Dispensators  ” or 
De  Spencers  owned  the  strip  of 
land  between  the  two  Turnstiles, 
known  as  ‘‘  Spencer’s  Lond,”  and 
the  southern  end  of  their  garden 
was  bounded  by  a stream,  appa- 
rently an  artificially  improved  off- 
shoot of  the  Old  Bourne,  called 
‘‘  Spencer’s  Dig  ” or  Ditch.  This 
space,  on  each  side  of  Spencer 
House,  was  named  Whetstone 
Park,  after  one  Whetstone,  a 
vestryman,  who  first  built  upon  it. 
Spencer  House  appears  to  have 
passed  into  the  possession  of  Sir 
Walter  Mildmay  by  a grant  from 
Henry  VIII.  (Emmanuel)  College 
Chambers,  a few  doors  from 
the  site  of  the  Bull  and  Gate 
eastwards,  were  so  named  from 
Mildmay  having  been  the  founder 
of  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge, 
for  the  setting  up  of  which  he  ob- 
tained the  queen’s  licence  on 
January  il,  1583-1584.  Whether 
Edmund  Spenser  the  poet  ever 
occupied  Spencer  House,  Holborn, 
at  the  time,  says  Blott,  when  Sir 
Walter  Mildmay  was  living  at  St. 

1  Dobie’s  “St.  Giles,”  1829, 
p.  56,  note. 

ccci — 21 1 1 — November  ’o6 


Bartholomew’s  Prioryi  is  not 
known,  but  it  is  exceedingly  pro- 
bable that  Sir  Walter  Mildmay, 
who  had  become  possessed  of  a part 
of  the  Spencer  estate,  and  who  was 
a man  of  high  character,  would, 
“ by  the  recommendation  of 
Leicester,”  their  mutual  friend, 
allow  him  to  occupy  the  family 
seat,  and  supplement  thereby  his 
royal  pension  of  per  annum.^ 
The  six  shops  in  Holborn,  now 
numbered  246-25 1 inclusively, 
some  of  which  were,  I believe, 
built  by  Walter  Blott,  builder,  and 
historian  of  St.  Giles’s,  stand  on 
the  forecourt  of  Spencer  House, 
and  on  the  site  of  the  Bull  and 
Gate  Inn,  which  was  entered  from 
Holborn  by  a court  on  the  east 
side  of  No.  245,  remains  of  which 
still  exist  (1906),  and  which  led  to 
a corresponding  exit  at  the  rear  of 
Bull  and  Gate  Yard.^ 

Milton  in  1646-47  betook  him- 
self to  a smaller  house  in  Holborn 
than  that  in  which  he  lived  in  the 


1 Sir  Walter  Mildmay  and  Sir 
Richard  Rich  jointly  benefited  by 
the  plunder  of  the  church  and  the 
forfeiture  of  the  estate  of  the 
Lovells.  Rich  had  the  Priory  of 
St.  Bartholomew,  which  subse- 
quently came  into  the  possession 
of  Sir  Walter  Mildmay,  who  by- 
virtue  thereof  became  possessed  of 
the  Black  Friars’  Monastery  in 
Cambridge  on  the  site  of  which  he 
founded  Emanuel  College,  endow- 
ing it  with  the  land  where  Spencer 
House  stood. 

2 “ The  Chronicle  of  Blemunds- 
bury,  A Record  of  St.  Giles’  in  the 
Fields,”  by  Walter  Blott,  F.R. 
Hist.Soc.,  1892,  p.  196. 

3 See  Hewitt’s  Plan  in  Dobie’s 
“ St.  Giles.” 
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Barbican.  It  opened  backwards 
into  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  and 
“ here  he  lived  a private  life,  still 
prosecuting  his  studies  and  curious 
search  into  knowledge.”^  Here 
his  second  child,  a daughter  named 
Maiy,  after  her  mother,  was  born 
on  October  25,  1648.  This  house, 
says  Mr.  Heckethorn,  was  in  Hol- 
born  R0W.2  In  1831  Holborn 
Row  was  the  entire  north  side  of 
Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields.®  Newman’s 
Row  was  at  the  east  end  of  Whet- 
stone Park,  and  the  north-east 
Corner  of  the  Fields  is  where  Mil- 
ton’s house  is  supposed  to  have 
been  situated.  In  any  case  the 
courtyard  and  probably  the  inn  of 
the  Bull  and  Gate  must  have  been 
to  the  poet  a familiar  spot. 

It  was  at  the  Bull  and  Gate  that 
Fielding  makes  Tom  Jones  put  up 
when,  with  the  valiant  Partridge, 
fresh  from  their  adventure  with 
the  needy  highwayman,  they  first 
entered  the  metropolis  by  way  of 
the  Gray’s  Inn  Road,  hoping  to 
£nd  Sophia  Weston.  But  “after 
a successless  inquiry  till  the  clock 
had  struck  eleven,  Jones  at  length 
yielded  to  the  advice  of  Partridge, 
and  retreated  to  the  Bull  and  Gate 
in  Holborn,  that  being  the  inn 
where  he  had  first  alighted,  and 
where  he  retired  to  enjoy  that  kind 
of  repose  which  usually  attends 
persons  in  his  circumstances.” 
When  the  hero  of  Fielding’s  novel 
was  not  hunting  for  Sophia  Wes- 
ton, this  repose,  of  the  kind  that 
lovers  are  victims  to,  might  have 
been  varied  by  the  recreation  of 

^ “ Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,”  by 
C.  W.  Heckethorn,  1896,  p.  95. 

- Thos.  Keightley’s  “ Life  of 
Milton,”  1859,  P-  42* 

® Elmes’s  “ Topog.  Diet.” 


tennis,  for  the  Tennis  Court 
opened  in  1742  by  Thomas  Hig- 
ginson  was  situated  “ between 
the  Bull  and  Gate  ” (whose  guests 
the  new  Court  was  probably  cal- 
culated to  attract)  “ and  the  Six 
Cans  Alehouse  in  liincoln’s  Inn 
Fields,  near  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle’s, next  door  to  Adlam’s 
Coffee-house.”  This  circumlocu- 
tion is  a fair  example  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  locality  of  a house 
was  described  before  the  signboard 
had  been  superseded  by  the  present 
system  of  numbering.  At  this 
Tennis  Court  sojourners  at  the 
Bull  and  Gate  might  enjoy  a game 
of  tennis  “ as  cheap  as  at  Oxford 
or  Cambridge,  viz.,  is.  for  a single 
Match  and  6d.  a Set  for  a double 
Match.  Also  Fives’  playing  at  3d. 
a double  game,  or  4d.  a single 
Match.”^  “ Billiards — a complete 
Billiard  Table  at  each  Court — at 
2d.  a game  by  Day-light,  and  3d. 
or  4d.  a game  by  Candle-light.”  ^ 

In  another  announcement  Hig- 
ginsonsays:  “ I keep  the  completest 
Fives-Court  in  London,  thebottom 
of  St.  Martin’s  Street,  Leicester- 
Fields,  and  a complete  Billiard- 
Table  at  each  Court ; likewise 
Fives-playing  at  the  Tennis-Court 
in  Holborn,  at  2d.,  3d.  or  4d.  a 
Game.”3 

The  site  of  this  old  London 
tennis-court  could  perhaps  be  iden- 
tified by  the  locating  of  certain 
vaults  over  which  the  Court  was 
erected,  and  which  are  described 
as  follows : 


^ In  other  advertisements  the 
charges  are  more  briefly  described 
as  being  “ is.  or  8d.  a Set.” 

^ Daily  Jldvertiser^  June  15  and 
October  15, 1742. 

^ Ibid.  Feb.  19. 
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“ To  any  Wine-Merchant,  Brewer, 
or  others. 

“ To  be  lett,  separate  or  to- 
gether, six  large  dry  Vaults,  each 
thirty-four  Foot  long,  and  fifteen 
Foot  wide,  under  the  Tennis- 
Court.  Enquire  at  the  Tennis- 
Court.  A good  wide  Passage, 
Head-Way,  and  Stairs  into  the 
Vaults.”  1 

“ A Good  sized  Coach,  with  six 
Harness  ” is  announced  as  for  sale 
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at  the  Bull  and  Gate  near  Little 
Turnstile.  “ Enquire  of  George 
Clifton.”  1 

There  is  an  echo  of  the  pre- 
emancipated  days  of  “ the  sable 
son  of  woe  ” in  the  following  from 
the  Gazetteer  of  April  i8,  1769: 
“ Advertisement  for  sale.  At  the 
Bull  and  Gate  Inn,Holborn,  a chest- 
nut Gelding,  a Tun  of  Whiskey, 
and  a well-made,  good-tempered 
Black  Boy.”  ^ 


"Review  of  the  tMonth 


The  international  competition  for 
the  cup  offered  by  Mr.  Gordon 
Bennett  for  the  balloon  that  should 
sail  the  farthest  during  forty-eight 
hours  resulted  in  a fiasco.  Sixteen 
balloons  of  unusual  size  were  en- 
tered for  the  race,  France,  Great 
Britain,  Germany  and  Spain  being 
represented  by  three,  and  Italy. 
Belgium,  and  North  and  South 
America  by  one  apiece.  The  bal- 
loons ascended  from  the  Tuileries 
Gardens,  Paris,  in  the  afternoon 
of  September  30,  and  were  borne 
in  a northerly  direction.  Only 
seven,  however,  crossed  the  Chan- 
nel, and  of  these  only  one,  the 
American  balloon.  United  States^ 
pilot  Lieutenant  Lahm,  which 
descended  near  Whitby  in  the 
afternoon  of  October  I,  travelled 
as  far  as  400  miles  from  the  place 
of  departure. 

The  Turco-Egyptian  frontier, 
as  defined  by  the  Convention 
signed  on  October  i,  is  virtually 
rectilinear  from  Rafah  to  a point 
three  miles  west  of  Akabah.  It 
follows  the  water-shed  through 

^ Dai/y  Advertiser^  Feb.  19. 


Ras  el  Ain,  fourteen  miles  east  of 
Kusaiyema,  and  through  Sueilma 
to  Ras  Radadi,  terminating  at 
Ras  Tabah  on  the  western  shore 
of  the  Gulf  of  Akabah.  A trifling 
concession  is  made  to  Turkey  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Akabah,  and 
Turkish  soldiers  and  zaptiehs  have 
the  user  of  the  wells  on  the  Egyp- 
tian side,  provided  they  carry  no 
arms.  Egypt  retains  the  Tabah 
post  and  Mufrak  at  the  head  of 
the  Nekb  el  Akabah  pass  on  the 
Akabah  Fort  Nekhl  road.  All 
rights  of  property  and  the  waters 
on  both  sides  of  the  line  are 
guaranteed.  The  Convention  is 
regarded  as  entirely  satisfactory. 

The  irritation  excited  in  New- 
foundland by  the  announced  in- 
tention of  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment not  only  to  withhold  from 
the  Foreign  Fishing  Vessels  Act  of 
1906  the  Royal  assent,  but  also  to 
suspend  the  two  most  important 


1 London  Eve.  Post,  May  30,  1723. 
^ P.  Hoare’s  “ Life  of  Granville 
Sharp,”  4to,  p.  6,  quoted  in 
Wheatley’s  “ Cunningham.” 
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sections  of  the  Foreign  Fishing 
Vessels  Act  of  1905  during  the 
coming  season  is  prima  facie  so 
legitimate  that  he  must  be  a 
poor  Imperialist  who  does  not  feel 
that  the  onus  lies  heavily  upon 
those  who  would  justify  such  an 
exercise  of  the  prerogative.  By 
the  Convention  of  1818  the  fisher- 
men of  the  United  States  were 
accorded  the  right  of  fishing  in 
common  with  the  inhabitants  of 
Newfoundland  in  Newfoundland 
waters,  but  were  expressly  denied 
access  to  the  shore  for  the  purpose 
of  landing  and  drying  their  fish. 
The  American  masters  conse- 
quently found  it  more  convenient 
to  employ  Newfoundlanders  to 
fish  for  them  ; and  this  practice 
was  connived  at  by  the  New- 
foundland Government  until  1905, 
when,  upon  the  neglect  of  Con- 
gress to  ratify  the  Convention 
concluded  by  Sir  Robert  Bond  and 
Mr.  Hay  for  the  establishment  of 
reciprocity  in  fishing  rights  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  New- 
foundland, the  Act  which  the  Im- 
perial Government  now  proposes 
to  suspend  was  passed  in  order  to 
put  pressure  upon  the  United 
States  Government  by  enforcing 
the  strict  observance  of  the  Con- 
vention of  1818.  The  Act,  how- 
ever, failed  of  its  object,  being 
at  once  evaded  by  resort  to  the 
practice  of  hiring  Newfoundland 
fishermen  outside  territorialwaters, 
and  was  accordingly  supplemented 
by  that  of  1906,  which  provides 
( i)  “ That  no  alien  not  so  entitled 
by  treaty  or  convention  shall  fish 
in  the  waters  of  this  colony ; (2) 
that  no  British  subject  shall  fish  in 
any  foreign  fishing  vessel  in  the 
waters  of  this  colony  ; (3)  that  no 
British  subject  shall  leave  the 


colony  for  the  purpose  of  joining 
a foreign  vessel  to  fish  in  its  waters  ; 
(4)  that  no  fishing  gear  shall  be 
sold,  hired  or  lent  by  any  British 
subject  to  any  foreign  fishing  ves- 
sel, the  penalty  in  each  case  to 
be  a fine  or  confiscation  of  the 
vessel.” 

The  effect  of  the  recent  deci- 
sion of  the  Imperial  Government 
will  be  to  authorise  for  the  time 
being  the  evasion  of  the  Act  of 
1905  by  the  American  masters, 
who  are  also  granted  the  privilege 
of  using  the  purse  seine  net,  not- 
withstanding that  that  method  of 
fishing  is  prohibited  by  New- 
foundland law  as  unduly  destruc- 
tive. The  sole  return  for  these 
very  substantial  concessions  is  a 
promise  that  the  American  masters 
will  be  directed  “ to  conform, 
when  physically  possible  so  to  do, 
with  the  Colonial  Customs  law 
as  to  reporting  at  a Custom- 
house on  arrival  in  and  departure 
from  Colonial  waters,  to  pay  light 
dues  and  to  abstain  from  Sunday 
fishing.”  VVe  have  no  desire  to 
prejudge  the  case  ; but  we  see  at 
present  no  quid  pro  quo  for  this 
derogation  from  the  rights  guaran- 
teed to  Newfoundland  by  the 
Convention  of  1818  ; nor  can  the 
comparative  insignificance  of  New- 
foundland be  admitted  as  a valid 
ground  for  treating  her  in  a 
fashion  which  would  certainly 
never  be  dreamed  of  were  the 
island  an  integral  part  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada.  The  situa- 
tion is  but  slightly  improved  by 
the  formal  renunciation  by  the 
agents  and  skippers  of  certain 
American  herring  vessels  in  the 
Bay  of  Islands  of  the  right  to  use 
the  purse  seine  (October  20),  as 
the  arrangement  is  only  binding 
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on  the  parties  to  it.  The  New- 
foundland Government  has  since 
taken  steps  to  enforce  the  Bait 
Act,  which  prohibits  Newfound- 
landers from  fishing  aboard  foreign 
vessels  within  Colonial  waters. 

An  explosion  of  gas  occurred 
in  the  Wingate  Colliery,  near 
West  Hartlepool,  at  midnight  of 
October  14,  causing  so  much  dam- 
age as  to  block  up  two  of  the 
seams,  thus  temporarily  entomb- 
ing several  score  of  the  miners, 
of  whom,  when  the  work  of  rescue 
was  complete,  twenty-four  were 
found  to  be  dead. 

The  ancient  and  august  Abbey 
Church  of  Selby,  Yorkshire,  barely 
escaped  destruction  by  a fire  which 
broke  out  in  Latham  Chapel  about 
midnight  of  October  19,  and 
rapidly  spreading  to  the  north 
transept,  got  such  hold  of  the 
building  as  to  defy  the  efforts  of 
the  firemen  until  little  that  was 
inflammable  remained  to  burn, 
and  much  of  the  structure  was  in 
a ruinous  condition.  The  nave, 
however,  which  was  the  last  part 
of  the  edifice  to  be  attacked  by 
the  flames,  the  east  window,  the 
clerestory  windows,  and  the  arches 
and  aisles  of  the  choir  are  virtually 
intact,  and  restoration  is  deemed 
possible  at  a cost  of  jC35j75o. 

A Convention  determining  the 
respective  rights  of  Great  Britain 
and  France  in  the  New  Hebrides 
in  accordance  with  the  scheme 
framed  by  the  recent  Commission 
was  signed  by  Sir  Edward  Grey 
and  the  French  Ambassador,  M. 
Cambon,  on  October  20.  The 
Convention  is  viewed  with  grave 
dissatisfaction  in  Australasia. 

Upon  the  opening  of  Parlia- 
ment, October  23,  there  occurred 
a scene  which  happily  is,  as  we 


trust  it  may  remain,  unique  in 
our  annals.  A contingent  of  the 
Women’s  Social  and  Political 
Union  having  gained  access  to 
the  Octagon  Hall,  a few  of  the 
leaders  mounted  chairs  and  benches 
and  proceeded  to  declaim  on  the 
rights  and  wrongs  of  their  sex. 
The  police  in  consequence  cleared 
the  Hall  of  them  and  their  sym- 
pathisers, and  on  the  renewal  of 
the  demonstration  in  Old  Palace 
Yard  took  ten  of  the  ringleaders, 
including  Mrs.  Cobden-Sander- 
son,  Mrs.  Pethick  - Lawrence, 
Mrs.  Montefiore  and  Miss  A. 
Pankhurst,  into  custody,  and 
charged  them  at  Cannon  Row 
police-station  with  using  threat- 
ening and  abusive  language.  The 
ladies  were  thereupon  bound  over 
to  appear  next  morning  at 
Rochester  Row  Police  Court. 
They  did  so,  and  after  hearing 
the  evidence  in  support  of  the 
charge  the  magistrate  ordered 
each  of  the  defendants  to  be 
bound  over  in  to  be  of  good 
behaviour  for  six  months.  As 
the  defendants,  however,  stoutly 
contested  the  jurisdiction,  and 
refused  to  be  bound  over,  or  to 
find  sureties  for  good  behaviour, 
they  were  sentenced  to  two 
months’  imprisonment,  and  were 
accordingly  removed  to  Holloway 
Prison. 

The  Lords  having  resolved  to 
proceed  in  Committee  with  the 
Education  Bill,  notwithstanding 
that  the  construction  of  the  Act 
which  it  is  to  supersede  is  now 
sub  judice  in  their  own  House, 
the  discussion  of  the  crambe  repetlta 
began  on  October  29,  when  an 
amendment  to  the  first  clause 
making  the  appropriation  of  some 
portion  of  the  school  hours  of 
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every  day  to  religious  instruction 
a condition  precedent  to  the  re- 
cognition of  a school  as  a public 
school  was  carried  by  a majority 
of  200.  On  October  31  the 
second  clause  was  so  amended  as 
to  throw  upon  local  education 
authorities  the  onus  of  justifying, 
on  appeal  to  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, non-compliance  with  the 
requirement  of  the  owners  of 
schoolhouses  to  take  over  and  con- 
tinue suitable  voluntary  schools  in 
districts  where  they  are  needed. 
On  the  same  day  the  Plural  Voting 
Bill  passed  out  of  Committee  in 
the  House  of  Commons. 

The  Board  of  Admiralty  issued, 
on  October  24,  a memorandum 
to  the  effect  that  “ under  the 
supreme  command  of  a flag  officer 
with  the  status  of  Commander- 
in-Chief  and  headquarters  at 
Sheerness,”  but  with  functions  in 
no  respect  clashing  with  those  of 
the  Commander-in-Chief  at  the 
Nore,  a “Home  Fleet”  is  to 
“ be  constituted  from  ships  in 
commission  in  reserve,”  manned 
with  “ nucleus  ” crews  varying  in 
size  according  to  the  probable 
exigencies  of  the  service  in  the 
event  of  war,  and  “ in  every  re- 
spect organised  with  a view  to 
enhancing  its  value  as  a fighting 
^'^rce.”  This  will  involve  some 
alteration  in  “ the  distribution 
of  ships  between  the  present 
Channel,  Mediterranean,  Atlantic 
and  Reserve  Fleets,”  but  “ no 
ships  will  be  paid  off,  no  men 
will  be  sent  to  the  barracks  or  to 
the  instructional  schools,  and  no 
alteration  will  be  made  in  the 
proportion  of  officers  and  men 
serving  afloat.”  There  may  also 
be  “ an  interchange  of  vessels 
between  the  Home  Fleet  on  the 


one  hand  and  the  Channel,  At- 
lantic, and  Mediterranean  Fleets 
on  the  other  ; ” and  “ the  cruisers 
of  the  Home  Fleet  will  from  time 
to  time  be  combined  for  instruc- 
tional and  tactical  exercises  with 
the  cruiser  squadrons  of  the  other 
fleets.”  This  new  departure  has 
been  viewed  askance  in  certain 
quarters  as  foreshadowing  a re- 
duction of  the  fighting  strength 
of  the  substantive  Fleet : but 
there  seems  to  be  nothing  in 
the  text  of  the  memorandum  to 
warrant  such  a construction. 

Two  convicts  delivered  them- 
selves and  three  of  their  comrades 
from  Gloucester  County  Gaol  on 
October  25  by  a singularly  adroit 
and  daring  coup  de  main.  About 
half-past  seven  in  the  evening  a 
warder,  while  visiting  the  cells  to 
receive  the  convicts^  day’s  work, 
and  lock  them  in  for  the  night, 
had  just  unlocked  one  of  the  cells 
when,  hearing  the  bell  ring  in  an 
adjoining  cell,  he  incautiously 
opened  it  without  first  locking  the 
other.  He  was  at  once  violently 
assaulted,  and  after  a desperate 
struggle  he  and  another  warder, 
who  came  to  his  assistance,  were 
overpowered  by  the  two  convicts 
and  locked  in  one  of  the  cells. 
Having  possessed  themselves  of 
the  keys  of  the  gaol,  the  convicts 
unlocked  as  many  of  the  cells  as 
they  conveniently  could,  over- 
powered the  lodge-keeper,  and 
opened  the  main  gates.  The 
alarm  had,  however,  by  this  time 
been  given,  and  only  five  of  the 
convicts  actually  succeeded  in 
making  their  escape.  They  made 
straight  for  the  Severn,  which 
they  crossed  in  a boat  which 
they  requisitioned.  The  boatman 
immediately  gave  information  to 
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the  police,  to  whom  one  of  the 
gang  speedily  surrendered  him- 
self. The  other  four  were  ar- 
rested at  Lydney  on  October  27. 

Early  in  the  month  the  publica- 
tion in  Uber  Land  und  Meer  of  part 
of  the  late  Prince  Hohenlohe- 
Schillingsfiirst’s  memoirs,  giving 
an  authentic  account  of  the  crisis 
which  terminated  in  the  fall  of 
Prince  Bismarck  in  March  1890, 
attracted  a degree  of  attention 
out  of  all  proportion  to  its  in- 
trinsic historic  importance.  That 
the  young  Emperor  found  the 
veteran  Chancellor  overbearing  and 
wedded  to  a policy  of  riding  rough- 
shod over  Socialism  and  favouring 
Russia  at  the  expense  of  Austria 
is  virtually  all  that  this  so-called 
revelation  amounts  to,  and  so  much 
was  already  known  to  careful  stu- 
dents of  the  political  history  of 
the  period.  Yet  the  Emperor  saw 
fit  to  address  to  Prince  Philip 
Hohenlohe,  as  the  head  of  the 
family,  a telegram  expressive  of 
the  utmost  “ amazement  and  in- 
dignation” at  its  unauthorised  pub- 
lication, and  characterising  “ this 
proceeding  as  tactless  and  indis- 
creet in  the  last  degree,  and  as 
entirely  inopportune,  since  it  is  a 
thing  unheard  of  that  incidents 
which  concern  the  reigning  sove- 
reign should  be  published  without 
his  consent.”  The  truth  of  the 
narrative  in  question  the  Emperor 
in  no  wise  impugns ; nor  does  it 
contain  anything  that  is  not  to  his 
credit ; but  the  precedent  set  by 
its  publication  is  undoubtedly  a 
bad  one,  and  his  resentment  was 
as  legitimate  as  it  was  lively.  It 
subsequently  appeared  that  the 
responsibility  for  the  publication 
rested  solely  with  Prince  Alexander 
Hohenlohe,  Regional  President  of 


Upper  Alsace,  who  accordingly  re- 
signed his  office,  and  has  been 
placed  by  the  Emperor  on  the 
retired  list.  The  incident  secured 
an  immense  sale  for  the  Memoirs 
upon  their  publication  in  their 
entirety. 

A veritable  tour  de  force  in  the 
way  of  audacious  imposture  oc- 
curred at  Kopenick,  a suburb  of 
Berlin,  on  October  16.  A man 
wearing  the  uniform  of  a captain 
in  the  ist  Regiment  of  Foot 
Guards  took  command  of  some 
eleven  privates  belonging  to  two 
other  Guards  regiments  whom  he 
chanced  to  meet,  entered  the 
Rathaus,  placed  both  the  burgo- 
master and  the  treasurer  under 
arrest,  caused  them  to  be  conveyed 
under  escort  to  the  New  Guard 
House  at  Berlin,  and,  having  in  the 
meantime  possessed  himself  of  the 
contents  (4000  marks)  of  the  cash- 
box,  absconded.  His  triumph, 
however,  was  short-lived.  The 
sword,  sash  and  trousers,  boots  and 
spurs,  which  he  had  discarded  in 
different  parts  of  the  city,  were 
soon  found,  the  purchase  of  the 
uniform  at  an  old- clothes  shop  in 
Potsdam  was  readily  established, 
and  the  captain  himself  was  iden- 
tified with  one  Wilhelm  Voigt,  a 
journeyman  shoemaker,  who  had 
never  served  in  the  army  and  was 
but  recently  discharged  from  penal 
servitude.  The  rogue,  who  had 
not  thought  it  worth  while  to 
quit  Berlin,  was  arrested  at 
his  lodging  at  No.  22,  Lange 
Strasse  early  on  October  26,  made 
a full  confession,  and  is  now  in  the 
Moabit  Prison  awaiting  his  trial. 

French  administrations  are  apt 
to  be  short-lived,  and  the  dissolu- 
tion of  that  of  M.  Sarrien  on 
October  19  by  no  means  took  the 
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world  by  surprise.  It  was  well 
known  that  the  Cabinet  was  far 
from  united,  and  that  M.  Poincare, 
the  Minister  of  Finance,  had  ir- 
reconcilable differences  with  the 
Budget  Committee.  It  was  there- 
fore to  be  expected  that,  when 
ill-health  compelled  M.  Sarrien’s 
resignation,  his  colleagues  should 
feel  bound  to  follow  suit.  M.  Fal- 
lieres  sent  for  M.  Clemenceau,  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  who 
speedily  formed  his  Cabinet  (Octo- 
ber 23).  The  Premier  himself  and 
the  Ministers  of  Public  Instruction 
and  Worship,  Public  Works.  Ma- 
rine, Commerce  and  Agriculture, 
MM.  Briand,  Barthou,  Thomson, 
Doumergue,  and  Ruau,  resumed 
their  former  offices,  the  rest  being 
distributed  as  follows : To  M. 
Guyot-Dessaigne  the  Ministry  of 
Justice,  to  M.  Caillaux  that  of 
Finance,  to  M.  Pichon  the  Fo- 
reign Office,  to  General  Picquart 
the  War  Office,  to  M.  Millies- 
Lacroix  the  Colonial  Office,  while 
to  M.  Viviani  has  been  assigned 
the  brand-new  portfolio  of  Labour 
and  Hygiene.  With  a heavy  de- 
ficit and  arrears  of  reform  yet  to 
make  good,  the  Separation  Law 
yet  to  enforce,  and  the  Moroccan 
question  entering  on  a new  and 
grave  phase,  the  Government  may 
be  expected  to  have  its  hands  full 
for  some  time  to  come. 

The  history  of  Russia  during 
the  month  has  been  dull,  though 
not  with  the  dulness  upon  which 
nations  are  to  be  felicitated.  By 
far  the  greater  portion  of  the 
Empire  being  now  virtually  in  a 
state  of  siege,  the  Constitutional 
Democrats  at  their  congress  at 
Helsingfors  (October  7)  deemed  it 
expedient  to  discountenance  pas- 
sive resistance  to  the  Government, 


especially  in  the  matter  of  con- 
scription, in  view  of  the  stern 
measures  which  unsuccessful  at- 
tempts to  carry  out  the  policy 
would  inevitably  provoke.  The 
Government  has  issued  a decree 
excluding  all  members  of  opposi- 
tion parties  from  the  public  ser- 
vice, and  has  instituted  criminal 
proceedings  against  M.  Mouromt- 
seff.  Prince  Urusoff,  and  other 
signatories  of  the  Viborg  mani- 
festo ; but  as  the  signing  in  Finland 
is  not  an  offence  cognisable  in 
Russia,  and  the  distribution  of  the 
manifesto,  having  been  effected 
by  stealth  and  largely  by  Socialists, 
is  hardly  to  be  brought  home  to 
the  signatories,  there  would  seem 
to  be  little  chance  of  securing  a 
conviction  without  much  straining 
of  the  law.  In  thus  harrying 
the  Constitutional  Democrats  M. 
Stolypin  is  but  behaving  after  the 
manner  congenial  to  all  true  bu- 
reaucrats. Despotism  he  under- 
stands and  revolution  he  under- 
stands, but  constitutional  opposi- 
tion, or,  indeed,  anything  in  the 
nature  of  temperate  criticism  of 
the  Government,  is  entirely  beyond 
his  comprehension.  Hence  his  re- 
luctance to  sanction  the  Party  of 
Peaceful  Regeneration,  led  by  such 
eminently  moderate  men  as  Count 
Heyden,  M.  Stakhovitch,  and 
M.  Lvoff,  his  repudiation  of  Par- 
liamentarism as  impossible  in 
Russia,  and  his  ill-concealed  im- 
patience with  such  of  the  loyalists 
as  venture  to  censure  his  own 
policy  as  too  liberal.  A material 
improvement  in  the  status  of  the 
peasants  has  been  effected  by  a 
Ukase  of  October  20  authorising 
them  to  choose  their  communes, 
sue  in  the  ordinary  courts  of  law, 
and  vote  as  landowners  at  elections 
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to  the  Zemstvos  and  other  repre- 
sentative bodies.  By  the  same 
decree  communal  responsibility  for 
the  payment  of  taxes,  imperial  as 
well  as  local,  is  abolished.  At  the 
suggestion  of  the  Minister  of 
Finance,  the  rate  of  interest  on 
loans  by  the  Peasants’  Bank  has 
been  reduced  by  order  of  the 
Council  of  Ministers  to  4^-  per 
cent.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Senate,  by  a novel  construction  of 
the  electoral  laws,  has  in  effect  dis- 
franchised all  peasants  who  are  not 
heads  of  families  engaged  in  farm- 
ing, and  has  degraded  artisans  in 
like  manner.  This  Ukase  has  been 
censured  as  ultra  vires  by  the 
moderate  party  in  the  Council  of 
the  Empire.  By  Ukase  issued  on 
October  30  the  disabilities  of  the 
Old  Believers  are  abolished. 

The  month  has  shown  a marked 
diminution  of  overtly  political 
crime,  and  M.  Stolypin  has  ac- 
cordingly seen  fit  to  restrict  the 
procedure  by  court-martial  to 
grave  offences  and  offenders  taken 
red-handed.  Not  all  the  might 
of  the  Government  has,  however, 
availed  to  put  down  the  practice 
of  robbery  by  armed  bands  even 
in  St.  Petersburg,  where  on  Octo- 
ber 27  a most  daring  attack  was 
made  in  broad  daylight  upon  a 
vehicle  carrying  money  and  secu- 
rities under  an  escort  of  gendarmes 
from  the  Custom  House  to  the 
Treasury.  The  robbers,  number- 
ing about  a dozen,  lay  in  wait  for 
the  vehicle  on  the  quay,  and 
having  thrown  a couple  of  bombs 
as  it  came  by,  profited  by  the  con- 
sequent confusion  to  seize  bags 
containing  about  40,000,  which 
they  handed  to  a woman,who  drove 
off  with  them  in  a drosky,  while  the 
band  covered  her  retreat  by  throw- 


ing bombs  and  firing  on  the  gen- 
darmes. In  the  skirmish  that 
ensued  two  of  the  ruffians  were 
killed  and  five  taken  prisoners; 
others  were  hunted  down  in  the 
neighbouring  streets.  Eleven  in 
all  were  arrested,  of  whom  eight 
were  tried  forthwith  by  court- 
martial  and  executed,  the  three 
others,  who  were  wounded,  being 
reserved  for  trial. 

Count  Goluchowski,  who  on 
October  21  resigned  the  portfolio 
of  Austro-Hungarian  Foreign 
Affairs,  had  amply  earned  his 
rest  by  eleven  years  of  faithful 
service,  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  the  statement  of  the  Pre- 
mier, Baron  von  Beck,  that  his 
resignation  was  spontaneous  and 
entirely  his  own  act;  yet  it  is 
equally  certain  that,  like  that  of 
General  von  Pitreich,  the  Minis- 
ter of  War,  which  occurred  about 
the  same  time,  it  was  in  large 
measure  due  to  disgust  at  the  aims 
and  methods  of  Hungarian  poli- 
tical agitation.  The  Count’s  suc- 
cessor, Baron  von  Aehrenthal,  late 
ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg,  was 
sworn  in,  together  with  General 
von  Schonaich,  the  new  Minister 
of  War,  on  October  25. 

On  October  29  the  remains  of 
the  Transylvanian  Prince  Francis 
Rakoczy  II.,  the  ally  against 
Austria  of  the  Grand  Monarque 
and  the  Turk,  which  have  re- 
cently been  disinterred  at  Rodosto, 
on  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  and 
brought  to  Hungary,  were  laid  in 
the  Rakoczy  vault  in  the  cathe- 
dral of  Kaschau  with  a degree  of 
pomp  and  a display  of  patriotic 
enthusiasm  which  the  occasion 
by  no  means  merited. 

A cyclonic  storm  swept  across 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  October  17- 
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19,  interrupting  telegraphic  com- 
munication between  Key  West 
and  Havana,  raising  a sea  which 
overwhelmed  Elliott’s  Key  Island 
and  drowned  the  entire  population 
of  tv  o hundred  and  fifty  souls, 
and  causing  great  havoc  among 
the  shipping  at  Havana  and  Miami, 
with  a loss  at  the  one  roadstead  of 
one  hundred  and  at  the  other  of 
two  hundred  lives.  The  buildings 
and  railway  rolling  stock  at  Havana 
also  suffered  severely  by  the  hur- 
ricane, the  force  of  which  was 
felt  as  far  as  San  Salvador.  Pi- 
miento  and  some  other  towns  in 


Mexico  are  reported  to  have  been 
swept  away  by  floods,  while  a tor- 
rent of  sulphurous  water  emitted 
by  the  Chulo  volcano  inundated 
and  depopulated  Panchinalco. 

A terrible  railway  accident  oc- 
curred at  Pleasantville,  New  Jer- 
sey, on  October  28.  An  electric 
train  from  Philadelphia  left  the 
metals  of  the  open  trestle  bridge 
which  connects  the  mainland  with 
Atlantic  City,  and  fell  into  the 
water,  carrying  with  it  most  of  the 
passengers.  As  we  go  to  press 
fifty-six  corpses  have  been  re- 
covered. 
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Oct.  I . The  Very  Rev.  Dean 
Marryat  died  this  day  at  Ade- 
laide, in  his  eightieth  year.  Or- 
dained in  1850,  he  went  to  Aus- 
tralia two  years  later,  and  in  1857 
accepted  the  incumbency  of  St. 
Paul,  Port  Adelaide,  which  he  held 
until  1868,  when  he  was  appointed 
rector  of  Christ  Church.  He  be- 
came archdeacon  in  the  same  year, 
and  in  1887  was  presented  to  the 
deanery  of  Adelaide,  South  Aus- 
tralia, . 

Oct.  I.  The  Right  Rev.  Monsig- 
nor Molloy  died  this  day,  in  his 
seventy-third  year.  Elected  Pro- 
fessor of  Theology  at  Maynooth 
College  at  the  age  of  twenty-three, 
he  continued  to  hold  this  post 
until  1874,  when  he  became  Pro- 
fessor of  Natural  History  at  Uni- 
versity College,  Dublin.  In  1883 
he  was  elected  Rector  of  the 
University.  Dr.  Molloy  was  also, 
since  1903,  Vice-Chancellor  of  the 
Royal  University  of  Ireland.  Weil 
known  for  his  wise  tolerance,  and 


the  unusual  sympathy  with  which  he 
regarded  scientific  progress,  his 
influence  in  educational  matters 
was  acknowledged  and  his  help 
sought  by  men  whose  religious  and 
political  views  he  strenuously 
combated.  An  ardent  Nationalist, 
a sound  lecturer  on  scientific  sub- 
jects, and  a theologian  of  marked 
ability.  Dr.  Molloy  threw  himself 
with  energy  into  many  pursuits, 
and  by  his  striking  personality  gave 
an  impetus  to  many  causes  that  he 
had  made  his  own.  His  published 
works  include  “ Geology  and  Re- 
velation ” (1878),  “Gleanings  in 
Science”  (1888),  and  “ A Treat- 
ise of  the  Correct  Use  of  Sba//  and 
WilP^  (i8^y).  The  funeral  took 
place  at  Glasnevin  Cemetery. 

Oct,  3.  Dr.  William  Peregrine 
Propert  died  this  day.  A musician 
of  great  attainments,  he  was  the 
first  elected  bachelor  of  arts  and 
music  at  Oxford  University.  Dr. 
Propert  also  graduated  in  music 
at  Cambridge,  where  he  further 
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obtained  the  degree  of  LL.D. 
Adopting  the  law  as  a profession, 
he  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1875, 
but  he  found  time  to  devote  to 
many  other  pursuits.  He  was  an 
Examiner  in  Arts  to  the  Apothe- 
caries’ Society,  while  at  St.  Davids 
he  carried  out  important  meteor- 
ological observations,  subsequently 
published  by  the  Royal  Meteor- 
ological Society. 

Oct.  4.  The  death  was  this  day 
announced  of  Major-Gen.  W.  W. 
Hopton  Scott,  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
two.  Joining  the  Indian  Army  in 
1861,  he  served  in  the  Abyssinian 
Campaign,  1868,  and  was  present 
at  the  fall  of  Magdala.  In  the 
Chitral  Campaign,  1895,  he  com- 
manded the  Bengal  Lancers,  and 
for  his  gallant  conduct  received  the 
C.B.  He  was  gazetted  major- 
general  in  1900. 

Oct.  6.  Dr.  James  Stewart,  in 
his  fifty-ninth  year.  For  many 
years  he  had  been  professor  of 
medicine  in  McGill  University, 
Montreal,  where  he  had  graduated 
M.D.  at  the  age  of  twenty-two. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
medical  men  in  Canada,  and  in 
his  special  branch  of  pathology, 
the  treatment  of  nervous  diseases, 
he  occupied  the  highest  position. 

Oct.  8.  Canon  Vernon  Mus- 
GRAVE  died  this  day.  After 
graduating  from  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  with  mathematical 
honours,  he  was  ordained  in  1854, 
and  in  1855  accepted  the  vicarage 
of  Mattersey,  Notts.  He  trans- 
fe.^red  to  Hascombe  seven  years 
later,  and  remained  there  as  rector 
until  his  death.  In  1881  he  had 
been  made  honorary  canon  of 
Winchester,  and  had  since  1888 
been  proctor  in  Convocation  for 
Archdeaconry  of  Surrey. 
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Oct.  9.  Dr.  James  Finlayson, 
at  the  age  of  sixty-six.  Graduating 
from  Glasgow  University,  he  be- 
came a licentiate  of  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons,  Edinburgh,  in 
1867,  and  in  1871  was  elected 
Fellow  of  the  Faculty  of  Physi- 
cians and  Surgeons,  Glasgow.  Of 
this  body  he  became  President  in 
1900.  A physician  of  the  highest 
ability.  Dr.  Finlayson  was  regarded 
as  one  of  the  ablest  exponents  of 
clinical  medicine  in  Scotland.  His 
best-known  work  on  this  sub- 
ject is  the  “ Clinical  Manual  for 
the  Study  of  Medical  Cases,”  a 
most  brilliant  and  informing 
volume. 

Oct.  9.  The  Countess  of  Mun- 
ster, a granddaughter  of  William 
IV.  and  Dorothy  Jordan,  died  this 
day,  at  the  age  of  seventy-six. 
Her  mother  was  the  Lady  Augusta 
Fitz  Clarence.  She  married  the 
second  Earl  of  Munster  in  1855. 
A novelist  of  some  ability,  it  was 
with  her  volume  of  memoirs,  en- 
titled “ My  Memories  and  Mis- 
cellanies,” that  she  found  her 
widest  audience.  The  funeral  took 
place  at  Cuckfield. 

Oct.  9.  Madame  Ristori,  the 
Marchesa  Capranica  del  Grillo, 
died  this  day,  in  her  eighty-fifth 
year.  Although  it  is  twenty-two 
years  since  she  was  last  seen  in 
London,  and  fifty  years  since  her 
first  appearance  here,  the  wonder- 
ful reputation  which  she  then 
made  has  hardly  abated,  for  her 
renderings  of  Shakespearean  char- 
acters, and  in  particular  ‘‘  Lady 
Macbeth,”  were  amongst  the  most 
brilliant  in  the  range  of  her  im- 
personations. Her  first  great  suc- 
cesses were  gained  in  1855  in 
Paris,  when  Rachel  was  at  the 
height  of  her  fame,  and  so  widely 
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acclaimed  were  the  intense  and 
passionate  methods  of  her  art  that 
when  Rachel  left  the  Comedie 
Fran9aise,  the  Government  offered 
the  vacant  post  to  Mme.  Ristori. 
One  jf  the  greatest  actresses,  not 
only  of  the  nineteenth  century,  but 
in  the  whole  history  of  the  stage, 
Adelaide  Ristori  was  the  embodi- 
ment of  the  Italian  character,  and 
it  is  a mark  of  her  genius  that  she 
succeeded  in  rendering  Shake- 
speare’s heroines  in  a way  which, 
while  leaving  her  impetuous 
nature  untrammelled,  yet  forced 
upon  her  English  audiences  the 
vital  truth  of  her  representations. 
Mme.  Ristori  married  the  Mar- 
quis del  Grillo  in  1847.  The 
funeral  took  place  in  Rome. 

Oct.  10.  The  death  was  this  day 
announced  of  the  Most  Rev.  Wil- 
liam Bennett  Bond,  Archbishop 
of  Montreal,  in  his  ninety-second 
year.  Born  in  Cornwall,  he  emi- 
grated to  Canada  upon  the  com- 
pletion of  his  school  career,  and 
was  ordained  in  1841.  After  a 
period  of  hard  work  in  co-ordinat- 
ing Church  affairs  in  Lower  Canada, 
he  accepted  an  appointment  as 
clerical  assistant  at  St.  George’s, 
Montreal,  in  1848,  and  in  i860 
became  rector  of  St.  George’s. 
He  was  raised  to  the  Deanery  of 
Montreal  in  1873  and  consecrated 
bishop  in  1879.  He  succeeded  to 
the  title  of  Archbishop  in  1901. 
A fine  type  of  the  Evangelical 
clergyman.  Dr.  Bond’s  influence 
extended  beyond  the  limits  of  his 
own  communion,  and  amongst 
Roman  Catholics  and  Noncon- 
formists he  numbered  many 
friends.  His  activity  was  untiring, 
and  during  his  thirty  years’  con- 
nection with  St,  George’s,  Mon- 
treal, he  was  recognised  as  a man 


of  exceptional  powers.  During  the 
Fenian  disturbances  he  accom- 
panied the  regiment  of  which  he 
was  chaplain  (the  Prince  of  Wales’s 
Rifles)  against  the  offenders.  He 
was  president  of  Bishop’s  College 
University,  and  was  an  ardent 
advocate  of  temperance  and  of 
municipal  reform. 

Oct.  II.  M.  Henri  Bouchot, 
Conservateur  of  the  Cabinet  des 
Estampes,  died  this  day.  One  of 
the  most  learned  authorities  on 
engravings,  and  a sympathetic 
student  of  miniatures,  M.  Bouchot 
occupied  a position  of  supreme 
importance  among  the  art  critics 
of  Europe.  His  brilliant  studies 
of  the  artistic  features  of  the 
Restoration  and  the  Second  Empire 
are  well  known  as  masterpieces  of 
analysis.  He  was  elected  a mem- 
ber of  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  in 
1904. 

Oct.  12.  Mr.  Stephano  Gatti 
died  this  day,  in  his  sixty-second 
year.  The  principal  proprietor  of 
Gatti’s  Restaurant,  he  began  life 
as  a waiter,  and  it  was  due  to  the 
energy  and  executive  skill  which 
he  and  his  brother  brought  to  the 
management  of  affairs  that  the 
restaurant  acquired  the  position 
which  it  now  holds.  The  Messrs. 
Gatti  added  theatrical  ownership 
to  their  other  ventures,  both  the 
Vaudeville  and  the  Adelphi  having 
been  under  their  control,  while  at 
Covent  Garden  they  produced 
several  pantomimes  during  their 
management  of  that  house,  with 
signal  success.  The  funeral  took 
place  at  Kensal  Green. 

Oct.  14.  The  death  occurred 
this  day  of  Sir  Richard  Tangye, 
in  his  seventy-third  year.  The  son 
of  a Cornish  miner,  and  himself  a 
schoolmaster  at  the  age  of  eighteen 
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his  strong  desire  was  to  enter  into 
business,  with  which  view  he  threw 
up  his  position  and  went  to  Bir- 
mingham as  a clerk  in  the  employ 
of  Mr.  Thomas  Worsdall.  After 
a short  time  he  started  business 
with  his  three  brothers  as  an  en- 
gineer. Their  great  opportunity  of 
development  occurred  in  conse- 
quence of  the  difficulties  attending 
the  launching  of  the  Great  Eastern 
in  1856.  Bruneljunder  whom  two 
of  the  brothers  had  formerly 
worked,  found  it  necessary  to 
utilise  some  of  their  newly  in- 
vented hydraulic  jacks,  and  by  this 
means  the  Great  Eastern  was 
launched.  This  success  laid  the 
foundation  of  a great  business. 
The  present  works  of  the  firm,  at 
Soho,  covering  almost  twenty 
acres,  are  amongst  the  best 
equipped  and  managed  in  the 
county.  Birmingham  institutions 
were  greatly  benefited  by  the 
generosity  of  Sir  Richard  Tangye 
and  his  firm,  over  ^20,000  having 
been  given  by  them  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  municipal  Art 
Gallery  and  School  of  Art  which 
have  made  the  city  one  of  the 
great  art  centres  of  England.  Sir 
Richard  had  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood conferred  on  him  in  1894. 
The  funeral  took  place  at  Putney 
Vale  Cemetery. 

Oct.  15.  Major-General  Sir 
William  Galbraith  died  this  day, 
in  his  seventieth  year.  He  joined 
the  Army  with  the  85th  Foot  in 
1855.  In  1878  he  saw  active  ser- 
vice in  the  Afghan  War,  and  was 
present  at  the  fall  of  Peiwar  Kotal 
and  subsequent  operations.  His 
last  important  command  in  the 
field  was  that  of  a brigade  in  the 
Hazara  Campaign,  1888,  for  which 
he  was  awarded  the  C.B.  Sir 
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William  was  advanced  to  K.C.B. 
n 1897,  and  retired  two  years  later. 
The  funeral  took  place  at  Fulham 
Cemetery. 

Oct.  18.  Major-General  George 
Allgood,  C.B.,  died  this  day,  in 
his  seventy-ninth  year.  Entering 
the  Bengal  Army  in  1846,  he 
served  in  the  Sikh  War  and  the 
Mutiny,  and  was  appointed  to 
assist  in  the  important  survey  of 
Kashmir.  During  the  China  Cam- 
paign, i860,  he  was  on  the  staff  of 
Sir  J.  Michel,  and  in  the  Umbeyla 
Campaign  of  1863  he  served  with 
distinction,  receiving  the  C.B. 
upon  its  termination. 

Oct.  20.  Major  Henry  George 
Raverty  died  this  day,  in  his 
eighty  - second  year.  He  had 
served  in  the  Punjab  Campaign, 
1849,  and  in  the  frontier  campaign 
of  1850.  Both  at  that  time  and 
later,  when  he  was  transferred  to 
the  North-West  Frontier,  he  assid- 
uously collected  materials  pertain- 
ing to  the  etymology  and  history 
of  Afghanistan  and  the  northern 
races  of  India.  Major  Raverty  pub- 
lished a comprehensive  grammar 
and  dictionary  of  Pashtu,  a trans- 
lation of  the  “ Tabaka t-i-Nasiri,’^ 
with  erudite  notes,  and  many  other 
works,  which  are  recognised  by 
students  of  Eastern  languages  and 
literature  as  of  supreme  import- 
ance. 

Oct.  2 1.  By  the  death  of  Admiral 
Sir  Edward  Fanshawe,  senior 
officer  of  flag  rank,  who  died  this 
day,  in  his  ninety-second  year,  the 
memory  of  a notable  career  which 
closed  with  his  retirement  in  1879 
is  recalled.  Sir  Edward  Fanshawe 
entered  the  Navy  in  1828  at  the 
age  of  sixteen,  and  served  as  lieu- 
tenant on  the  Daphne  off  the  coast 
of  Syria  in  1840.  Five  years  later 
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he  was  called  upon  to  reduce  the 
pirate  strongholds  on  the  coast  of 
Borneo,  and  for  his  effectual  dis- 
charge of  this  duty  he  was  pro- 
moted captain.  In  1861  he  was 
appointed  superintendent  of  Chat- 
ham Dockyard,  and  raised  to  the 
rank  of  rear-admiral  in  1863.  A 
subsequent  appointment  to  the 
superintendence  of  Malta  Dock- 
yards in  1868  was  succeeded  by  the 
command  of  the  North  American 
station,  with  the  rank  of  vice- 
admiral  in  1870.  Sir  Edward’s 
latest  post  was  that  of  commander- 
in-chief  at  Portsmouth.  In  his 
retirement  he  found  opportunity 
to  publish  a memoir  of  Sir  Hew 
Dalrymple,  his  grandfather  on  the 
mother’s  side.  The  decoration  of 
G.C.B.  was  bestowed  on  him  in 
1887.  funeral  took  place  at 

the  parish  church,  Virginia  Water. 

Oct.  21.  By  the  death  of  Colonel 
the  Right  Hon.  E.  J.  Saunderson, 
J.P.,  in  his  seventieth  year,  one  of 
the  most  striking  personalities  is 
removed  from  Parliament.  Elected 
forty-one  years  ago  as  Member  for 
Cavan,  Colonel  Saunderson  sat  as  a 
Liberal  until  1874,  when  he  lost 
his  seat  to  Mr.  J.  G.  Biggar.  It 
was  not  until  1885  that  as  Mem- 
ber for  North  Armagh  he  was 
again  returned  ; and  this  constit- 
uency he  continued  to  represent 
until  his  death.  The  development 
of  Liberal  policy  in  the  direction 
of  Home  Rule  for  Ireland,  which, 
gathering  force  during  his  absence 
from  Westminster,  culminated  in 
Gladstone’s  measure  of  1886,  found 
in  him  an  untiring  opponent,  and 
upon  his  re-election  to  the  House 
It  was  against  these  proposals  that 
he  used  his  gifts  of  satirical  oratory 
with  the  greatest  effect.  Colonel 
Saunderson  had  served  in  early  life 


with  the  Royal  Irish  Fusiliers,  from 
which  regiment  he  retired  as  major, 
being  promoted  to  the  colonelcy 
of  the  Cavan  Militia  battalion  of 
the  Fusiliers  shortly  afterwards. 
He  was  sworn  of  the  Privy  Council 
in  1889,  and  in  1901  was  made 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  County 
Cavan. 

Oct.  25.  Colonel  Francis  Ar- 
thur Whinyates,  in  his  seventieth 
year.  Well  known  as  the  historian 
of  C Battery  of  the  Royal  Horse 
Artillery,  with  which  he  had 
served  from  1854  to  1881,  Colonel 
Whinyates  was  one  of  the  foremost 
officers  of  Artillery  of  his  time. 
He  had  been  through  the  Crimean 
Campaign,  1854,  while  in  the  In- 
dian Mutiny  he  had  taken  part  in 
the  battles  of  Cawnpore  and  Futte- 
ghur. 

Oct.  26.  The  death  occurred  this 
day  of  John  Francis,  twelfth  Baron 
Arundell  of  Wardour,  in  his 
seventy-fifth  year.  Lord  Arundell 
was  also  a count  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire,  and  belonged  to  one  of  the 
oldest  families  in  England,  the 
pedigree  being  substantiated  by 
deeds  as  far  back  as  1260. 

Oct.  30.  Lord  Cranbrook  died 
this  day,  in  his  ninety-third  year. 
Gathorne  Hardy  was  educated 
at  Shrewsbury  School  and  at 
Oriel  College,  Oxford,  taking  the 
degree  of  B.A.  in  1836.  After 
practising  as  a barrister  for  some 
years,  he  entered  Parliament  as 
Member  for  Leominster  in  1856. 
His  ability  was  at  once  recognised, 
and  in  1858,  in  Lord  Derby’s 
second  Administration,  he  was 
appointed  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department. 
In  1865  he  successfully  contested 
one  of  the  seats  of  Oxford  Uni- 
versity against  Gladstone.  On 
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Lord  Derby  coming  into  office  for 
the  third  time  in  1866  he  was  ap- 
pointed President  of  the  Poor  Law 
Board,  and  in  the  following  year 
succeeded  Spencer  Walpole  as 
Home  Secretary.  During  the  six 
years  of  Gladstone’s  Administra- 
tion he  was  one  of  the  most  active 
members  of  the  Opposition,  dis- 
tinguishing himself  by  his  tren- 
chant, and  at  times  even  violent, 
criticisms  of  Government  measures. 
In  1878  he  was  raised  to  the  peer- 
age as  Viscount  Cranbrook  of 


Hemsted,  and  in  the  same  year 
assumed  the  surname  of  Gathorne- 
Hardy.  From  1878-1880  he  was 
Secretary  of  State  for  India.  On 
the  return  of  the  Conservatives  to 
powerin  1885  hewas  appointed  Lord 
President  of  the  Council,  retaining 
this  post,  save  for  the  short  period 
of  Liberal  Administration  in  1886, 
until  1892,  in  which  year  he  was 
created  Earl  of  Cranbrook.  From 
this  date  he  took  little  active  part 
in  political  life.  His  funeral  took 
place  at  Benenden,  Kent. 
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The  picture  of  fallen  autumn 
leaves  in  their  glory,  with  a setting 
of  the  strangely  vivid  green  of 
winter  grass,  while  every  colour  is 
intensified  by  clinging  moisture,  is 
difficult  to  surpass.  A lawn  is  not 
permanently  injured  by  a tempo- 
rary covering  of  leaves  (as  the 
orthodox  gardener  would  have  his 
master  to  believe),  and  if  the 
leaves  happen  to  be  beautiful  it 
is  well  to  insist  firmly  on  having 
the  pleasure  of  their  company  as 
long  as  may  be.  After  all,  the 
existence  of  a garden  is  simply  to 
give  pleasure,  and  I am  often 
surprised  at  the  untimely  destruc- 
tion of  plants,  whose  day  this 
spirit  of  neatness  considers  to  be 
ended  as  soon  as  their  flowering 
season  is  over.  The  little  white 
Michaelmas  daisy  that  is  pro- 
bably still  in  bloom,  is  well  worth 
leaving  in  its  natural  state  till 
spring ; the  stems  are  golden  after 
Christmas  and  the  seed  is  light 
and  grey,  like  “ Old  man’s  beard.” 
I like  the  seed-pods  of  the  evening 
primrose,  and  so  did  not  pull  up 
the  plants  after  their  summer 


blooming ; now  the  tall  old  stems 
are  throwing  out  flowers  at  every 
point  and  amply  rewarding  me 
for  their  extended  lease  of  life. 
Honeysuckle  too,  if  not  repressed 
out  of  all  remembrance  of  its 
natural  habits  of  freedom,  will 
often  bloom  on  into  November. 

But  the  garden  must  now  be 
prepared  for  the  spring,  October 
having  been  so  wet  a month  that 
planting  has  been  well-nigh  im- 
possible. The  success  of  the  much 
recommended  system  of  growing 
bulbs  in  lawns  is  not  to  be  taken 
too  much  for  granted,  so  much 
depends  on  the  sub-soil  and  on 
the  lie  of  the  land ; a flat  grass- 
plot  (especially  if  it  is  inclined  to 
be  damp)  is  an  unsuitable  place, 
and  in  it  bulbs  will  seldom  con- 
sent to  bloom  after  their  first 
year.  If  they  are  much  desired 
in  such  a place,  the  only  plan  is 
to  have  the  turf  tak-en  up  and  a 
few  inches  of  the  top  soil  prepared 
for  their  reception  by  working  in 
rough  sand,  or  even  fine  ashes; 
but  in  the  latter  case  some  light 
manure  should  be  added,  and  the 
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ground  must  also  be  drained.  On 
turf  banks  many  bulbs  will  thrive, 
but  it  is  a mistake  to  mix  varieties. 
For  instance,  a group  of  crocus 
is  far  more  effective  when  it 
stands  alone  than  when  the  space 
is  spangled  over  with  snowdrops 
and  other  flowers.  When  planting 
bulbs  in  ordinary  beds  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  long  rows 
of  flowers  with  soil  as  a back- 
ground will  never  give  much 
artistic  satisfaction  ; a few  foliage 
plants  placed  among  them  will 
add  greatly  to  their  beauty.  Such 
well-known  hardy  evergreens  as 
arabis,  aubrietia,  forget-me-not, 
pinks,  violets,  alyssum,  sedums, 
&c.,  are  of  low  growth,  and  can 
be  so  arranged  as  to  provide  a 
pleasant  setting  for  other  spring 
flowers.  The  winter  aconite  pro- 
duces a wealth  of  bright  green 
leaves  after  blooming,  and  crocus, 
tulips,  ranunculus,  daffodils  and 
jonquils  may  be  planted  amongst 
it.  Most  of  the  purple  crocus 
bloom  several  weeks  after  the 
yellow,  but  the  mauve  C.  im- 
perati,  and  the  pale  lilac  C.  pul- 
chellus  belong  to  the  winter 
section.  Double  tulips  (of  which 
there  exist  about  one  hundred 
named  varieties)  have  much  to 
recommend  their  culture ; they 
have  firm  stems,  can  resist  wind, 
the  flowers  last  longer  than  the 
single  ones,  and  some  of  them  are 
sweet  scented.  They  should  be 
grouped  together — six  or  more 
bulbs  planted  about  three  inches 
apart — and  the  varieties  mixed. 
Parrot  tulips  are  effective  when 
planted  singly  in  borders  with 
herbaceous  flowers,  but  the  stems 
are  long  and  do  not  often  stand 
erect.  It  is  said  that  “ at  Alk- 
maar,  about  twenty-three  miles 


from  Amsterdam,  there  were  sold 
publicly  by  auction  in  the  year 
1637,  one  hundred  and  twenty 
tulip  roots  for  90,000  guilders, 
equal  to  8,4 3 7 lOJ.  One  of  these 
flowers,  with  its  roots  and  offsets, 
called  ‘ The  Admiral  of  En- 
chuysen,’  was  sold  for  3800 
guilders,  equal  to  ^^356  5/.  About 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  the  variety  termed 
Semper  Augustus  was  sold  for 
4,600  florins,  together  with  a new 
carriage  and  a pair  of  horses, 
with  harness  complete,  the  whole 
of  which  could  not  be  worth  much 
less  than  £(>00.  On  another 
occasion,  a plant,  supposed  to  be 
the  same  variety,  was  sold  for 
twelve  acres  of  good  freehold 
land.  Not  only  the  names  and 
prices  of  these  flowers,  but  also 
their  weights,  are  particularly  set 
down  in  the  city  register.”  The 
author  of  a garden  manual  pub- 
lished in  1838  says  : “According 
to  the  present  taste  a tolerable 
collection  will  cost  from  ,(^500  to 
^700,  but  a prime  collection  could 
not  be  had  for  much  less  than 
twice  the  money.”  These  old 
collectors  would  be  considerably 
astonished  to  see  how  far  £1  will 
go  to-day  towards  purchasing  “ a 
tolerable  collection.” 

The  popular  Rambler  roses  and 
the  Penzance  sweetbriers  should 
now  have  made  plenty  of  strong 
new  growth ; and  the  inexperienced 
gardener  may  be  tempted  to 
bring  them  into  bounds  by  the 
use  of  the  shears,  but  this  will  be 
fatal  to  all  success  next  year.  It  is 
the  old  wood  only  that  can  be 
spared,  and,  in  spite  of  difficulties, 
“ order’d  freedom  ” must  be  ob- 
tained by  removing  the  old  growth 
to  make  room  for  the  new. 
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A PIRATE  is  a picturesque  rather  than  an  interesting 
figure.  It  needs  but  a little  study  to  convince 
even  the  most  prejudiced  that  piracy  has  not 
yet  produced  a great  man  ; that  it  is  the  craft  of  ruffians  ; 
that  it  is,  or  was,  the  last  desperate  card  of  the  losel,  the 
wastrel,  and  the  unimaginative.  Yet,  for  all  that,  like 
all  excessive,  passionate,  and  stormy  people,  the  pirate 
attracts  us.  Perhaps  even  the  dustiest  mind  holds  an 
image  of  a creek,  a harbour,  where  the  water  goes  lapping 
along  the  rocks,  sucking  the  weeds  back,  and  gurgling  by 
the  bows  of  a ship.  To  that  dusty  mind,  so  heavy  with 
the  dates  of  dead  dullards,  that  creek  with  the  ship,  that 
image  or  symbol  of  an  escape  from  the  world,  brings 
always  light  and  quiet.  The  pirate  was  a ruffian  and  a 
fool,  who  lived  by  rum  and  died  by  rope  ; and  yet,  to 
all  of  us,  he  cuts  a gallant  figure,  as  he  walks  the  deck 
where  his  brass  cannon  lie,  as  he  looks  up  at  his  red  flag, 
or  down  at  his  red  trousers,  and  as  he  calls  to  Jake,  the 
mulatto,  to  drop  a shot  across  the  brig’s  hawse.  It  has 
been  objected  to  me,  that  the  study  of  piracy  fills  the 
imagination  of  the  student  with  images  of  violence  and 
of  disorder.  There  is,  it  may  be,  some  truth  in  the 
objection,  but  the  violent,  disorderly  images  are  not  with- 
out their  beauty.  They  are  images  of  ships  under  sail, 
breaking  the  bubbles  of  the  sea  ; and  of  the  seas  tossing 
at  the  clouds  ; and  of  men  in  taverns,  singing  ; and  of 
men  on  wharves  handling  sugar  bales,  and  sticks  of  coral, 
the  spoils  of  the  golden  islands.  While  we  think  of 
these  things  we  can  forget  that  the  English  pirate  was  a 
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drunken,  fool  ; and  believe  for  a few  moments  that  he 
was  really  like  the  old  Greek  pirate,  who  sang  : 

In  my  spear  is  kneaded  bread,  in  my  spear  is  wine  of  Ismarus,  and  I 
lie  upon  my  spear  as  I drink 

as  he  rowed  his  galley  over  the  sea,  keeping  his  eye 
skinned  for  one  of  the  Tyre  traders,  bringing  purple  to 
Sicily. 

In  this  belief,  I have  endeavoured  to  bring  together, 
into  one  narrative,  the  stories  of  Captain  John  Jennings, 
or  Jenings,  “ a pirate  of  fame,”  who  sailed  the  seas,  and 
emptied  many  a good  can,  in  the  days  of  his  earthly 
pilgrimage,  three  centuries  ago.  To  those  who  do  not 
know  much  about  him,  I may  say,  by  way  of  prelude,  or 
fore-relish,  that  he  was  a pirate  of  the  school  of  John 
Ward,  the  terror  of  the  Mediterranean.^ 

It  is  not  known  where  John  Jennings  was  born  ; but 
it  was  almost  certainly  near  the  sea  ; and  perhaps  we 
should  not  be  far  wrong  in  saying  that  his  parents  were 

1 The  authorities  for  the  life  of  Captain  John  Jennings  are:  (i) 
A chapbook  of  “ The  Lives,  Apprehensions,  Arraignments  and  Exe- 
cutions of  the  19  late  Pyrates,  namely,  Capt.  Harris,  Jennings,  Long- 
castle,  Downes,  Haulsey  and  their  companions,  as  they  were  severally 
indited  on  St.  Margret’s  Hill,  in  Southwark,  on  the  22  of  December 
last  and  executed  the  Friday  following.  London.  Printed  for  John 
Busby  the  Eider  (1609)  ; 4to. ; black  letter  ; 30  pp.”  This  document 
is  very  brightly  and  freshly  written  and  generally  accurate  in  that 
part  of  it  which  relates  to  our  hero.  (2)  The  documents  in  the 
Record  Office  (Cal.  S.P.  Dom.  1603-10;  S.P.  Venetian,  1607-10, 
and  (especially)  Irish  Series,  1608-10). 

An  entry  in  the  Stationers’  Register  mentions  a poem  by  Jennings. 
The  entry  runs : 

19"°  Marcij  [1610-1] 

Richard  Jones  Entred  for  his  Copyes, 

Captayne  Jenninges  his  songe,  whiche  he  made  in 
the  Marshalsey  and  songe  a little  before  his  death. 
Item  the  second  parte  of  the  “ George  Aloo  ” 
and  the  “ Swiftestake  ” (Sweepstake)  beinge  both 
ballades. 

Both  poems  appear  to  have  perished.  The  first  part  of  the  second 
ballad,  The  George  Aloe  (of  Looe)  and  the  Sweepstake,  too  ” (quoted 
in  “ Two  Noble  Kinsmen  ”),  may  be  seen  in  Professor  Child’s  English 
and  Scottish  Popular  Ballads,”  vol.  5,  p.  133,4, 
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fisher  folk,  living  on  the  South  Coast.  He  was  born, 
certainly,  of  poor  parents ; for  his  nameless  biographer 
tells  us  that  “ his  education  was  so  meane  and  low,  he 
could  neither  write  nor  read.”  The  date  of  his  birth  does 
not  appear,  but  possibly  1 570,  or  a few  years  earlier, 
would  be  near  the  truth.  He  grew  up  “ wholly  addicted 
to  martial  courses,  and  especially  in  the  manly  resolution 
of  sea- faring  men”  ; which  may  mean  that  he  liked  to 
play  truant,  and  to  run  away  for  a day’s  fishing,  instead 
of  going  to  school  to  be  flogged  into  virtue  and  the  Latin 
grammar.  He  was  fond  of  yarning  with  the  seamen 
and  loafers  of  the  alongshore  ; and  it  says  much  for  his 
shrewdness  that  he  was  “ not  disanimated  at  the  reports  ” 
which  he  heard  among  them.  When  he  was  a boy  he 
shipped  himself  to  sea,  to  scrub  the  cans  in  the  galley,  to 
say  his  compass  to  the  boatswain,  and  to  be  whipped  at 
the  capstan  every  Monday  morning,  so  that  his  ship 
might  have  a fair  wind.  When  he  grew  older,  he  took 
his  share  in  the  work  aloft,  and  learned  how  to  point  and 
parcel,  how  to  hold  his  own  in  a forecastle,  and  how  to 
load  and  fire  a great  gun.  “ I grew,”  he  says,  “ to  beare 
the  name  of  a skilful  marriner.  ...  I grew  ambitious 
straight,  to  have  a whole  command,  and  held  it  baseness 
to  live  under  checke.”  He  “ likt  well,”  he  says,  “ to  see 
a captain  give  an  order,  and  be  obeyed  on  the  instant.” 
He  also  “likt  well  ” to  riot  ashore,  with  good  Plymouth 
ale,  and  other  carnal  matters,  not  obtainable  by  the  fore- 
mast hand,  when  at  sea. 

As  he  saw  no  chance  of  rising  to  a command  in  the 
navy  or  in  the  merchant  service,  he  resolved  to  command 
independently.  In  some  seaport  tavern  he  gathered  a 
“retchless  crue  ” of  rioters  together;  led  them  to  the 
cutting  out  of  a ship  in  the  harbour,  and  ran  away  with 
her  to  sea.  This  was  in  the  last  years  of  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  at  a time  when  the  King  of  Spain  was 
at  war  with  Holland.  Jennings’  first  move  was  to  make 
for  himself  “ a safe  refuge  and  retirement  ” in  Dunkirk  ; 
probably  by  a money  payment  to  the  governor  ; and 
then  having  obtained  a base,  where  he  could  revictual 
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and  careen,  he  began  to  play  the  pirate  and  to  scour  the 
Channel.  He  did  not  attack  the  English  ; but  like  John 
Ward,  his  great  contemporary,  he  found  his  account  in 

The  jovial  Dutchman 

As  he  met  on  the  main. 

It  is  possible  that  at  this  time  he  was  a Rgman  Catholic, 
and  that  he  omitted  to  attack  the  French  and  Spanish 
ships  on  religious  grounds.  However,  there  could  have 
been  few  Spanish  ships  either  safe  to  attack  or  worth 
attacking  so  far  to  the  north  ; and  no  doubt  the  “ Dutch 
fly-boats,  pinks,  and  passengers  ” brought  his  gang  enough 
good  spoils ; both  of  “ ready  chinkes  ” and  provender. 
He  soon  became  notorious.  The  Dutch  complained  to 
the  English  government ; and  ships  were  sent  to  cruise 
for  him.  His  own  ship,  like  most  pirate  ships,  was 
chosen  from  many  prizes  for  her  speed.  She  was  masted, 
and  sparred  for  speed  ; and  her  captain  took  good  care 
to  careen  her  often,  and  to  keep  her  well  tallowed,  so 
that  she  might  not  grow  foul  with  barnacles  and  other 
filth  below  the  waterline.  By  his  ship’s  speed  and  his 
own  vigilance  he  escaped  the  cruisers  for  a long  time  ; 
but  at  last,  through  too  much  aqua-vitae,  or  an  unlucky 
shot  through  his  foremast,  his  colours  came  down,  and 
the  men-of-wars  men  carried  him  to  England,  where  he 
was  lodged  in  the  Marshalsea,  with  chains  on  his  wrists 
and  ankles,  to  wait  for  the  next  gaol  delivery.  His  ship 
was  either  restored  to  her  owners  ; or  sold  to  cover 
expenses.  His  men  were  either  pressed  into  the  Queen’s 
ships  or  sent  to  Newgate.  The  terror  of  the  Channel 
was  now  a plucked  crow  in  a cage,  with  nothing  to  expect 
but  a hempen  cord,  and  present  death  at  Wapping  Stairs. 

His  sister  heard  of  his  arrest,  and  at  once  began  to 
petition  the  merchants  he  had  robbed,  that  they  should 
not  press  their  suits.  Her  brother,  she  told  them,  was  a 
man  who  might  be  of  the  greatest  service  to  them  ; he 
was  a reformed  character,  who  had  pledged  his  honour 
to  live  virtuously  in  the  future ; he  was  a man  of  whom 
any  country  might  be  proud  ; and  much  more  to  the 
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same  tune.  W^as  this  a man  to  send  to  the  gallows,  with 
your  common  jesuist  and  your  pickpurse  ? Why  ? It 
was  “ proudly  spoken  ” of  Captain  Jennings,  “ that  not 
a man  in  Christendom  could  stop  a leak  under  water 
better  than  he’’;  if  “without  boasting,”  (as  he  himself  says), 
“ so  wel  ” as  he.  It  was  true  that  he  had  been  a little 
fresh  or  so  ; but  then  the  sea  air,  and  youth,  were  great 
provocatives  ; and  it  was,  after  all,  by  men  like  Jennings 
that  our  imperial  destiny  was  maintained.  By  blarney  of 
this  kind,  and  by  suggesting  that  the  courage  and  energy 
of  their  prisoner  might  really  do  them  good  service,  the 
girl  persuaded  the  merchants  to  petition  the  Queen  for 
the  life  of  him  who  had  robbed  them.  Jennings  was 
pardoned  for  his  two  worst  offences  ; his  prison  charges 
were  paid  ; and  one  of  the  Holland  merchants  (who 
perhaps  feared  a relapse)  gave  him  the  command  of  a 
fine  fly-boat,  and  sent  him  to  sea  to  carry  wool  and  wine. 

He  did  not  succeed  as  a sea-captain.  Aboard  that 
Holland  fly-boat  there  was  “ barratry  of  the  master  and 
mate,”  if  nothing  worse,  so  that  she  did  not  pay  for  her 
tar  and  tallow.  The  pay  of  a sea-captain  was  small,  and 
the  proud  heart  of  Jennings  did  not  like  the  reproofs  of 
his  employers.  The  fly-boat  was  strongly  built,  and  no 
doubt  carried  half  a dozen  quick-firing  guns.  Jennings 
waited  for  a good  opportunity,  corrupted  the  hearts  of 
his  sailors,  and  then  ran  away  with  ship,  crew,  and 
furniture,  to  try  the  fortune  of  the  sea  once  more,  “ on 
the  bonny  coasts  of  Barbary.”  As  he  steered  south,  he 
sighted  a Spanish  caravel.  He  fired  his  little  guns  into 
her,  laid  her  aboard,  and  made  her  his  prize.  Then  he 
sailed  on  again,  drinking  and  singing,  and  dicing  with 
his  merry  men  for  the  silver  pennies  of  the  Spaniards. 

As  soon  as  he  arrived  at  Safi  he  was  seized  by  the  Dey 
and  flung  into  prison  ; where  he  found  other  English 
pirates,  waiting  for  the  bowstring  or  the  galleys,  to  tell 
him  the  reason  for  this  harsh  reception.  The  pirates 
had  agreed  with  the  Dey,  it  seems,  on  the  half-share 
system.  The  Dey  supplied  hands,  stores,  a fortified 
base  and  good  careenage  ; the  pirates  gave  in  return  one- 
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half  of  all  their  spoils,  either  slaves  or  goods,  at  the  end 
of  each  cruise.  The  pirates  had  broken  their  contracts, 
and  the  Dey  had  therefore  imprisoned  them  ; sending 
Jennings  with  the  rest  to  deter  him  from  a similar  lapse 
in  time  to  come.  He  stayed  in  prison  till  he  had  paid 
to  the  Dey  a large  share  of  his  Spanish  prize.  Then  he 
was  released,  with  permission  to  lit  his  fly-boat  for  the 
sea. 

We  cannot  date  his  coming  to  Safi  ; but  it  must  have 
been  a few  years  after  the  accession  of  James  I.  England 
was  then  at  peace  with  the  world.  There  was  no 
“flourishing  employment”  for  seamen.  Those  “haughty 
hearts  ” who  had  been  with  Drake  at  Cartagena,  with 
Newport  at  Truxillo,  or  with  Essex  at  Fayal,  picking  up 
“ a few  crowns,  a few  reasonable  booties  ” had  now  “ to 
picke  up  crums  at  a lowe  ebb  ” ; and  to  vail  their  sea- 
bonnets  to  “ such  as  pearkt  up  their  heads  to  authority 
in  this  time  of  quiet.”  There  was  nothing  stirring 
against  Spain.  The  ships  which  had  humbled  Sidonia 
lay  rotting  at  their  moorings,  with  grass  growing  on 
their  decks.  Such  men-of-war  as  were  commissioned, 
were  manned  by  vagrants  and  thieves,  who  deserted 
when  they  could.  In  these  circumstances,  any  sailor 
who  had  seen  the  “ daies  of  bickering,”  and  had  a passion 
for  glory  in  him,  was  strongly  tempted  to  turn  pirate. 
A very  great  number  of  them  did  so.  During  the  first 
years  of  the  reign  of  James  1.  the  seamen  who  had 
made  Elizabeth’s  navy  what  it  was,  brought  their  skill 
and  craft  to  the  making  of  a pirate  navy,  which  can  only 
be  compared  to  the  buccaneer  fleets  of  Morgan,  Mansvelt, 
Sawkins  and  Edward  Davis,  some  seventy  years  later. 
In  the  Mediterranean,  they  made  themselves  bases 
among  the  Turks  and  Moors.  They  settled  in  hordes 
at  Algiers,  at  Safi,  and  at  Tunis.  They  taught  the 
Moors  the  use  of  square  sails,  and  filled  the  gaps  in  their 
crews  with  Mussulmen  and  renegades  to  whom  piracy 
was  a second  nature  and  an  honourable  calling.  From 
the  crook  of  the  Algerine  mole,  and  from  the  sharp  gut 
of  the  Goletta,  these  English  seamen  sailed  out  against 
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the  merchants  of  Spain  and  Italy.  They  were  a ruinous 
hindrance  to  all  Mediterranean  traders.  Their  spoils 
were  enormous ; and  they  were  able  to  build  marble 
palaces,  where  they  spent  their  takes  in  luxury  and  riot, 
“ more  like  princes  than  pirates,”  after  paying  the  Dey 
his  just  share. 

In  the  Channel,  they  made  their  bases  among  the  creeks 
and  bays  of  South-Western  Ireland,  notably  in  Dingle 
Bay  and  Bantry  Bay,  where  there  are  sheltering  islands, 
to  hide  them  from  any  wandering  cruiser.  They  had 
little  to  fear  from  the  King’s  ships  ; for  almost  the  only 
cruiser  on  the  coast  was  a small,  ill-manned  ship  of  200 
tons,  which  could  only  keep  the  seas  during  the  summer 
months.  The  pirate  ships  were  generally  better  found 
than  the  King’s  ships  ; and,  as  they  were  kept  clean  by 
frequent  careening,  they  had  the  heels  of  them  if  it  came 
to  a chase.  “ The  English  are  good  sailors,”  said  one 
who  knew,  “ but  they  are  better  pirates.”  Before  Jennings 
fell,  an  organised  fleet  of  pirates  kept  the  south  coast  of 
Ireland  in  a state  of  siege,  for  weeks  at  a time.  They 
were  disciplined  like  a fleet  of  King’s  ships,  and  so  power- 
ful that  they  could  land  300  men  at  any  point,  at  short 
notice.  The  business  which  Jennings  followed  was  un- 
lawful and  wicked  ; but  it  was,  at  least,  carried  on  in  an 
imaginative  and  brilliant  style. 

While  he  lay  at  Safi,  some  allies  of  John  Ward,  two 
Tunisian  pirates,  named  Bishop  and  Roope,  put  in  there 
for  wood  and  water.  Jennings  made  a compact  with 
them,  and  accompanied  them  on  a roving  cruise,  in  which 
they  took  a huge  booty,  to  spend  in  riot  ashore.  Bishop 
quarrelled  with  his  partners  during  their  stay  ashore  : so 
that  Roope  and  Jennings  sailed  without  him,  when  they 
next  put  to  sea.  Roope’s  ship  sprang  a leak  during  the 
cruise,  so  he  and  his  seamen  came  aboard  Captain  Jennings. 
They  took  a Spanish  fly-boat,  and  sent  her  north,  in  the 
care  of  some  pirates,  for  sale  in  Dunkirk,  but  she  was 
captured  by  an  English  man-of-war. 

After  this  capture,  the  allies  sailed  into  the  Channel, 
and  snapped  up  some  French  wine  ships  off  the  Isle 
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of  Wight.  Off  the  Land’s  End,  they  took  a ship 
of  Bristol,  with  a valuable  general  cargo,  which  they 
trans-shipped.  Off  the  Scilly  Islands  they  took  a 
French  ship  “ laden  with  brasse,  and  other  rich  com- 
modities” ; and  then  they  ran  short  of  provisions,  and 
bore  up  for  Baltimore.  At  Baltimore  they  sent  in  the 
purser  “ to  deale  with  the  Kernes  for  hogges  to  victuall 
withal.”  They  had  a tender  with  them,  a small  Spanish 
caravel,  a lately  taken  prize,  when  they  appeared  off  the 
town,  so  that  the  Baltimore  authorities,  seeing  the  ships 
in  company,  could  have  had  no  doubt  of  what  they  were. 
Jennings  realised  that  the  authorities  might  not  care  to 
sell  their  hogs  to  people  of  his  way  of  life.  In  the 
long-boat  whieh  bore  the  purser,  he  sent  “ a token  of 
familiaritie  ” to  the  governor  of  the  town  ; the  said  token 
being  “ 19  or  20  chests  of  sugers  ” and  4 chests  of  fine 
scarlet  coral.  For  this  bountiful  bribe  they  received  per- 
mission to  wood,  water  and  reprovision  ; and  also,  it 
seems,  to  sell  some  of  their  spoils  to  the  citizens.  While 
he  lay  at  Baltimore,  Jennings  “ fell  in  liking  with  an  Irish 
woman  ” whom  he  carried  with  him  to  sea,  in  spite  of  the 
growlings  of  his  men,  who  swore  that  the  compass  would 
never  traverse  right,  nor  they  wouldn’t  have  no  fair  wind, 
with  one  of  them  females  living  aft.  It  was  all  through 
her,  they  said,  that  they  met  the  King’s  cruiser  as  they 
left  Baltimore  Road  ; and  it  was  all  through  her  that 
they  had  to  cut  and  run  for  it,  instead  of  making  her  a 
prize.  A few  days  later,  they  had  another  stroke  of  bad 
luck,  undoubtedly  due  to  the  presence  of  one  of  them 
females.  They  attacked  two  Spanish  ships,  who  fought 
them  courageously  for  foure  houres  time,”  like  the  frigots 
in  the  ballad.  They  got  a sore  battering  in  this  fight. 
Ten  good  men  were  killed  and  more  than  twenty  badly 
hit,  Jennings  himself  being  one  of  the  wounded. 

At  the  end  of  a watch,  of  a watch  so  severe 

There  was  scarcely  a man  left  was  able  for  to  steer. 

There  was  scarcely  a man  left  could  fire  off  a gun. 

And  the  blood  down  the  deck  like  a river  it  did  run. 

The  pirate  sheered  off,  under  such  sail  as  she  could  carry, 
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with  her  decks  all  ripped  to  splinters,  and  the  water 
gurgling  in  at  a dozen  shot  holes.  They  were  glad  that 
the  Spaniards  did  not  give  chase.  The  seamen  hove  their 
dead  through  the  ports,  washed  the  blood  from  the  decks, 
and  then  held  a fo’c’s’le  council  about  the  Irish  woman 
in  the  cabin.  “ See  what  comes,”  they  said,  “ of  carrying 
women  to  sea.”  “Ah,”  said  one,  “It’s  what  I always 
said.”  They  agreed  in  the  end  that  their  defeat  was  “a 
just  judgment  of  God  against  them  ” ; not  for  any  little 
robberies  or  murders  which  they  had  done,  but  for 
“ suffering  their  captaine  . . to  wallow  in  his  luxuries.  ’ 
Why  should  he  have  his  luxury  any  more  than  the  rest 
of  the  crew  ? Captain  Roope  was  insistent  with  this 
question  till  the  crew  swore  that  they  would  put  an  end 
to  these  Babylonish  practices  once  for  all.  “ In  a giddy 
manner,”  they  broke  into  the  captain’s  cabin,  and  “ boldly 
began  to  reprove  his  conduct.”  Wounded  as  he  was, 
John  Jennings  started  from  his  cot,  seized  “ a trunchion,” 
or  handy  belaying  pin,  and  banged  about  him  like  a 
hockey  player,  till  he  had  “ beaten  them  all  to  a bay.” 
As  he  got  his  breath,  they  rushed  in  upon  him  a second 
time,  and  drove  him  aft  into  the  gun-room.  He  bolted 
the  door  against  them ; but  they  fired  on  him  through 
the  key-hole.  Then  Captain  Roope  quieted  the  mutineers, 
set  a guard  at  the  gun-room  door,  and  took  command  of 
the  ship. 

He  was  “ a man  of  more  stern  and  obdurate  nature 
than  Jennings  was.”  He  hazed  his  hands  with  Sunday 
holy-stoning  and  Saturday  cable  scraping,  till  they  longed 
for  the  old  order,  with  good  Babylonish  Jennings  in 
command.  They  released  their  old  captain  ; and  as  soon 
as  they  had  taken  another  ship,  they  put  Captain  Roope 
in  command  of  her,  and  restored  Jennings  to  his  doxy 
and  his  quarterdeck. 

The  taking  of  this  new  ship  for  Captain  Roope  was  a 
serious  matter.  She  was  a richly-laden  Amsterdam  ship, 
of  180  tons,  manned  by  French  and  Dutch  sailors.  She 
fought  valiantly,  for  several  hours,  costing  the  pirates  a 
sore  mauling  and  the  loss  of  sixty  men  killed  and  wounded. 
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Jennings  had  been  shaken  by  his  wound,  and  by  the  late 
mutiny.  His  ship  was  battered  and  broken.  He  was 
short  of  men  and  of  provisions  ; his  decks  were  full  of 
wounded  ; and  “ he  desired  now  in  heart  he  might  make 
his  peace  . . . although  with  the  tender  of  all  he  had.’’ 
His  first  step  was  to  put  in  at  Baltimore,  where  he  hoped 
to  submit  himself  to  the  Lord  Clanricarde,  and  to  obtain  re- 
freshments. When  he  came  to  Baltimore,  he  sent  in  his 
boat  with  his  token  of  sugars  and  scarlet  coral.  His  boat’s 
crew  deserted,  without  making  any  overtures,  and  Jennings, 
fearing  that  his  men  had  been  arrested,  put  to  sea  at  once, 
intending  to  sail  to  the  Shannon,  to  try  the  Earl  of 
Thomond. 

On  his  way  to  the  Shannon,  he  called  at  various  ports 
to  get  refreshments.  His  men  rummaged  through  most 
of  the  towns  on  the  coast,  “ and  impeacht  even  their 
ordinary  trade,”  though  Lord  Danvers  did  his  best  to  stop 
them  by  ordering  all  provisions  to  be  carried  far  inland. 
In  the  middle  of  January,  1609,  the  two  ships  anchored 
in  the  Shannon,  not  far  from  Limerick,  in  the  country  of 
the  Earl  of  Thomond,  to  whom  the  pirates  wrote  the 
following  letter  : 

Right  Honourable,  we  beseech  your  Lordships  to  suffer  us  so  far 
to  imboulden  ourselves  upon  your  lordship’s  favour,  as  to  be  our 
mediator  unto  our  Lord  Deputy,  for  ye  pardoning  of  our  offences, 
assuring  your  Lordship  that  we  never  offended  any  of  the  King’s 
subjects.  If  your  L will  undertake  the  obtaining  of  our  pardon,  we 
will  deliver  over,  unto  my  L deputy  and  your  L the  ship  that  we  have 
now,  with  such  lading  and  commodities,  as  we  have  hereunder  written  ; 
further  desiring  your  L in  regard  of  the  foulness  of  the  weather, 
besides  the  eating  up  of  my  vitles  that  we  may  hear  from  the  Lord 
deputy  within  this  14  dayes,  for  longer  we  may  not  stay;  for  ye 
country  upon  your  L command  will  not  relieve  us  with  any  victuals. 
Theis  are  the  parcels  and  commodities 

20  peces  of  ordnance,  saker  and  minion  (5  pr  and  4 pr  M L guns). 

7 murtherers  (small  B L guns  of  a mortar  type,  firing  dice  shot). 

40  chests  of  sugars. 

4 bags  of  pepper. 

12  and  chists  of  sinamend. 

4 bags  of  Spanish  woll. 

I barrell  of  waie  & a boykett. 

4 chists  of  soap. 
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I canne  of  brasse,  with  cabells,  anchers  & all  necessaries  fitting  a 
ship  of  her  burthen,  being  300  tons ; all  wh  shall  be  delivered  if  it 
please  ye  L deputie  ; I onlie  desire  a general  pardon  my  self,  and  these 
men,  whose  names  shall  be  written  underneath  ; with  a passe  for  all 
my  companie  to  travell  where  it  please  them,  for  the  wh  we  shall 
wish  all  increase  of  happiness  to  yr  L from  ye  River  of  Shanon  this 
23  of  Jan.  1608. 

Your  L (word  servants  erased  in  another  ink)  to  commaunde 
John  Jeninges 

Kidwell  als  Cadwallader  Trevor 
Gilb  Roope 
Peter  Jacobson. 

The  Earl  of  Thomond  received  this  letter,  and  weighed 
it  carefully.  By  means  of  spies  “ he  discerned  a dis- 
position ” among  some  of  the  pirates  “ even  to  enterprise 
upon  their  fellows.”  He  wished  to  enter  into  no  com- 
position with  such  a man  as  Jennings  if  other  means  could 
be  found  to  bring  him  in.  He  therefore  temporised  ; 
sent  his  sons  aboard  to  see  the  pirate  ships,  and  allowed 
them  to  take  costly  gifts  from  their  captains.  One  of  his 
spies  offered  to  taice  Jennings  single  handed  ; but  for  this 
bold  deed  the  spy  demanded  the  whole  of  Jennings' 
booty.  rhe  Earl  gave  him  no  encouragement  but  told 
him  he  might  try,  if  he  wished.  Meanwhile  he  continued 
to  sound  Captain  Roope  and  others  of  the  pirates,  for 
signs  of  disaffection. 

He  did  not  feel  himself  strong  enough  to  attack  the 
ships  ; but  by  March,  1609,  he  had  engaged  four  of  the 
pirates — Trevor,  Roope,  a man  called  Drake,  and  Peter 
Jacobson,  the  sailing  master — to  deliver  ship  and  goods  to 
his  Majesty,  when  called  upon.  On  the  night  of  the  20th 
March,  he  went  aboard  her  with  a guard.  The  traitors 
handed  over  the  ship,  as  they  had  promised,  and  though 
Jennings,  or  some  faithful  hand,  destroyed  the  Earl’s 
right  arm,  the  struggle  was  soon  over,  and  the  sea-hawk 
was  safely  caged  in  one  of  the  Earl’s  gaols. 

Jennings’  ship  was  not  worth  very  much.  Most  of 
her  men  left  her,  and  put  to  sea  in  the  prize,  directly  her 
captain  had  been  taken.  The  Earl  overhauled  her  as 
soon  as  he  could.  He  wrote  how  “ the  Como- 
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dities  aboard  is  butt  ordinairie,  and  a lytell  sugars  wh  is 
so  blaclce  as  yt  is  worth  but  lytell  in  this  land.”  She  is 
very  chargeable,  he  says,  lying  in  the  best  road  in  the 
river.  She  could  not  be  careened,  as  she  was  ‘‘  to  weke,” 
and  she  was  so  much  battered,  she  was  really  worthless. 
What  became  of  her  does  not  appear.  Her  guns,  her 
chists  of  sinamond,  and  her  solitary  boykett  were  put 
ashore,  and  the  rest  of  her  was  probably  sold  to  the 
highest  bidder,  for  firewood  and  building  material.  The 
Earl  thought  that  her  seamen  carried  off  the  best  of  the 
spoil  in  their  “great  breeches.”  His  wound  had  kept 
him  from  watching  them  at  the  time  of  the  capture ; so 
the  booty,  setting  aside  Jennings,  “ in  his  light  doublet 
and  hose,”  was  but  paltry.  As  for  Jennings,  he  was  sent 
over  to  Chester,  in  July,  1609;  and  from  Chester,  by 
easy  stages,  he  came  to  London  for  trial,  and  lodged  once 
more  in  the  Marshalsea  prison. 

In  the  Marshalsea,  he  behaved  himself  with  becoming 
courage.  “ He  lived  a careless  life,”  says  his  biographer. 
“ One  being  merry  drinking  with  him  once,  demanded  of 
him,”  how  he  had  lived  at  sea  ? He  replied  that  he  had 
ever  rejoiced  more  to  hear  the  cannon  than  the  sound  of 
the  church  bell,  and  that  he  fought  not  “ as  chickens 
fight,”  for  meat ; “ but  for  store  of  gold,  to  maintain 
riot.”  At  another  time,  in  hot  weather,  as  he  sat  drinking 
with  friends  in  the  prison  parlour,  it  was  observed  that  he 
sat  with  his  face  in  the  sun,  in  contempt  of  headache. 
“ I shall  hang  in  the  sun,  shortly,”  he  said,  “ and  then  my 
neck  will  ache.  I do  but  practise  now.”  Later,  in  the 
autumn,  there  was  a fall  of  snow  ; so  that  he  could  cheer 
up  his  heart  with  a game  at  snowballs.  Then  his  old 
friend  Captain  Harris,  whom  he  had  known  in  Barbary, 
was  committed  to  the  Marshalsea  ; to  comfort  him  with 
fellowship  and  cups  of  sack.  It  was  reported  that  the 
two  were  “ mad  drunke  ” together ; but  that  was 
calumny.  They  were  only  “ orderly  merry  ” together  ; 
and  they  had  now  but  little  time  either  for  merriment  or 
for  sorrow.  At  the  trial,  Jennings  did  his  best  to  save 
two  of  his  crew  ; who,  as  he  told  the  Court,  had  been 
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compelled  to  turn  pirates  at  the  pistol  muzzle.  “Alas, 
my  Lord,”  he  cried  to  the  Judge,  “ what  would  you  have 
these  poor  men  say  . . if  anything  they  have  done  they 
were  compelled  unto  it  by  me  ; ’tis  I must  answer  for  it.” 

All  three  were  condemmed  in  spite  of  his  pleading 
(Dec.  3rd,  1609);  but  five  days  later  they  obtained  a re- 
spite ; as  the  King  hoped  to  obtain  information  from 
them,  to  help  him  in  the  extirpation  of  other  pirates.  It 
was  not  till  the  22nd  of  December  that  they  were  led  out 
to  suffer.  John  Buries,  the  curate  of  St.  Bennet’s, 
attended  John  Jennings.  The  others  had  their  own 
priests,  and  as  their  irons  were  knocked  off  they  raised 
their  voices  in  the  penitential  psalms.  Buries  was  very 
grieved  for  Jennings.  “ A marvellous  proper  man,”  he 
notes  sadly.  He  might  have  been  a hero,  under  a better 
King. 

They  were  rowed  to  Wapping  in  wherries,  to  the  sound 
of  the  rogue’s  march  beaten  on  a drum.  They  looked 
their  last  on  ships  and  river,  glad,  it  would  seem,  to  be  at 
last  free  of  them.  It  was  a fine  sunny  morning  ; and 
the  sailors  on  the  ships  at  anchor  bade  them  cheer  up,  as 
they  rowed  past.  When  they  came  to  the  Stairs,  Jennings 
made  a speech  (there  was  a great  crowd),  bidding  his  two 
men  to  follow  him  as  fearlessly  as  they  had  followed  him 
of  old,  when  the  shot  was  flying.  Some  pirates  on  these 
occasions  used  to  tear  up  their  “crimson  taffety  breeches,” 
to  give  the  rags  as  keepsakes  to  those  who  stood  by.  No 
breeches  were  torn  on  this  occasion.  The  dying  men 
spoke  briefly  to  the  crowd,  regretting  their  sins  : then 
prayed  for  a few  moments  with  their  priests,  and  died 
cheerfully,  singing  psalms,  one  after  the  other,  “ like  good 
fellows.”  Then  the  drums  beat  up  a quick  step,  the 
wherrymen  piped  up  “ King  Stephen,”  and  the  crowd 
melted  back  to  work,  with  thoughts  of  the  coming  Christ- 
mas, and  of  the  mince  pies  baking  in  the  oven. 


‘The  Feast  of  Candles 

The  world  has  not  outgrown  its  love  of  legends, 
and  around  no  story  have  so  many  gathered  and 
clung  as  around  the  Chrii-tinas  Feast  of  Candles. 
But,  to  speak  by  the  book,  Christmas  has  no  right  what- 
soever to  this  title,  for  it  belongs  to  the  beast  of  the 
Purification,  commonly  known  as  Candlemas  Day  ; and 
in  the  Calendar  of  the  Island  ot  Saints  there  is  said 
to  be  a certain  Bridget,  who  makes  claim  to  a special 
distinction  of  candles.  Yet  to  the  uninstructed  lay  mind 
Christmas  has  always  been  peculiarly  and  before  all  others 
the  Feast  of  Candles  ; and  neither  Mary  of  the  lilies. 
Queen  of  Heaven  though  she  be,  nor  honest  Irish  Bridget, 
will  ever  dull  their  light. 

As  signs  and  symbols,  candles  have  played  fully  as 
important  a part  in  literature  as  the  sun,  the  moon  and 
the  stars.  Poets  in  all  ages — trom  John  the  seer  of 
Patmos  to  the  last  little  rhymester  in  the  corner  of  a 
country  newspaper — have  sung  of  them,  using  their  light 
as  an  image  of  all  that  is  best  and  most  desirable,  and,  as 
symbols,  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  they  will  ever  be  dis- 
placed. There  is  a suggestion  of  simplicity  about  a candle, 
an  innocency  of  intention  that  is  wholly  lacking  in  the 
flare  of  gas  or  the  brilliancy  of  electric  light.  Its  modest 
flame  never  makes  trial  to  dispute  supremacy  with  dark- 
ness, but  rather  serves  to  heighten  our  sense  of  the  vast 
gulf  that,  lies  between  night  and  day — the  world  of  the 
flesh  and  the  world  of  the  spirit.  Thus  the  candle  has 
become,  as  it  were,  the  outward  symbol  of  the  connecting 
link  between  the  soul  of  man  and  the  Unseen  ; and  the 
Catholic  Church  has  always  recognised  this,  ruling  that 
the  gifts  of  the  faithful  shall  ror  the  most  part  take  the 
form  of  candles  of  varying  sizes,  and  these  shall  be 
reverently  lighted  and  placed  before  the  shrines  of  her 
saints  and  martyrs.  And  so,  too,  the  Church  honours 
her  dead.  In  all  modern  literature  there  is  surely  no  more 
powerful  or  touching  scene  than  when  Lucien  de  Rubem- 
pre,  by  the  light  of  the  four  candles  standing  round  his  dead 
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mistress’s  coffin,  writes  drinking  songs  that  he  may  earn 
the  money  to  pay  for  her  poor  funeral.  The  candles  have  an 
especial  significance,  for  they  are  here  the  symbolism  of  hope; 
and  it  is  Balzac’s  consummate  art  that  has  made  him  give  to 
the  poet,  in  the  hour  of  his  despair,  no  other  light  to  write 
by.  Zola,  too,  has  made  good  use  of  candles  when  he  tells 
us  the  story  of  Bernadette,  to  whom  the  Virgin  appeared 
with  golden  roses  on  her  bare  feet,  that  she  might  show 
the  child  where  to  find  the  health-giving  water  in  the 
famous  grotto  at  Lourdes.  Bernadette  first  began  to 
dream  on  winter  nights  in  the  village  church,  where  the 
altar  candles,  as  seen  by  her  sleepy  eyes,  took  the  likeness 
of  heavenly  stars,  while  the  smiling  Virgin  with  the  Child 
in  her  arms  grew  human  to  this  poor  little  peasant  girl  ; 
and  to  how  many  more  since  then,  have  not  altar  candles 
shone  as  stars  and  brought  strange  visions  of  unseen 
glories  in  unknown  worlds  ? So  that  complex  and  won- 
derful organism  known  as  the  Catholic  Church,  that  has 
grown  grey  with  its  heavy  knowledge  of  the  human  heart 
— of  its  littlenesses,  its  tendernesses,  and  its  foolish- 
nesses— has  always  given  to  Christmas  a blaze  of  candles 
to  try  and  keep  alive  the  light  of  faith  in  a world  turned 
cold. 

Of  late  years  it  has  been  somewhat  the  fashion  to  affect 
to  despise  the  Feast  of  Candles.  Long  ago  it  became 
vulgarised  and  degraded  into  a secular  feast — a time  of 
eating  and  drinking,  gift-giving  and  gift-taking — and 
now  even  the  very  children  are  beginning  confessedly  to 
tire  of  the  Christmas-tree,  the  Santa  Claus,  and  the  fairy 
pantomime  that  stand  for  them  to-day  as  the  only  spirit 
of  Christmas.  The  “ carol  part  and  the  mystical  part  ” 
that  a great  painter  has  said  were  the  only  two  sides  of 
Christianity  for  which  he  was  fitted,  have  been  well-nigh 
swallowed  up  in  a bustling,  well-intentioned  gospel  of 
active  philanthropy,  and  men  and  women  are  left  to  turn 
tired  hopeless  eyes  upon  a world  from  which  all  the 
poetry  and  beauty  of  mediaeval  faith  has  been  banished. 

To  some  of  us  it  seems  a thousand  pities  to  let  go  the 
old  dreams,  the  old  tales,  even  the  old  impossible  visions. 
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There  are  times  when  we  weary  of  sound  common-sense, 
of  science  and  the  wonders  of  her  so-called  revelations, 
and  long  for  the  old  order  of  things  to  come  back  again  ; 
times  when  we  are  willing  to  believe  all  the  legends  of 
Christmas,  and  to  welcome  as  poetry  the  poorest  doggerel 
if  only  it  comes  to  us  in  the  guise  of  a carol.  It  is  in  this 
softened  mood  we  listen  without  question  to  the  story  of 
how  all  the  beasts  in  field  and  stall  (who  were  probably 
asleep  long  hours  before)  fall  down  on  Christmas  Eve  at 
midnight  in  meet  and  reverent  worship,  in  pious  memory 
of  that  first  singing  of  the  Gloria  in  Excelsis  ; of  the 
sudden  silence  that  comes  upon  the  whole  world  when 
the  first  stroke  of  twelve  sounds  on  the  eve  of  the  great 
birthday,  and  how  Mary,  Queen  of  Heaven,  has  especial 
grace  given  to  her  on  this  most  wonderful  of  nights,  as 
soon  as  ever  the  Christmas  candles  are  lighted  and  the 
Adeste  Fideles  sung. 

This  is  the  way  the  Word  did  begin : 

The  world’s  Salvation  was  found  in  an  Inn ; 

Horned  beasts  guarded  the  world’s  Delight, 

And  He  had  the  stars  for  candle-light. 

Noel. 

Haste  to  light  your  candles  seven, 

Mary  Mother  is  looking  from  Heaven ; 

For  She  hath  power  God’s  wrath  to  turn, 

So  long  as  the  lights  of  Christmas  burn. 

Noel. 

We  are  most  of  us  more  or  less  familiar  with  the 
“ creche  ” that  is  so  distinctive  a feature  in  all  Catholic 
churches — with  the  gaily-painted  if  somewhat  wooden 
figures  of  Mary  and  Joseph  and  the  sleeping  Child  ; with 
the  woolly  sheep,  the  watching  shepherds,  the  Wise  Men, 
and  the  glittering  star ; the  whole  being  lighted  up 
by  as  many  little  candles  as  the  congregation  have  been 
able  to  gather  together.  In  part  a survival  of  the  old 
mysteries,  this  attempt  to  bring  home  the  legend  of 
Christmas  to  the  doubting  hearts  of  the  people  is  often 
somewhat  pathetic.  Wholly  devoid  of  art,  tawdry  in 
colour,  hopeless  in  design,  there  is  yet  in  this  rude  repre- 
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sentatlon  of  the  Nativity,  something  to  make  appeal  to  the 
child  that  sleeps  in  each  and  all  of  us  ; and  the  less  we 
believe  in  the  Christmas  of  the  carols  and  the  candles,  the 
more  deeply  we  are  moved  by  this  likeness  of  the  cradle 
of  Christ. 

As  a religious  festival,  Christmas  has  survived  longer 
in  the  north  of  England  than  in  the  south.  There  is  a 
spirit  of  sadness  inborn  in  the  hardy  sons  of  the  moorland 
and  the  mist,  and  the  Feast  of  Candles  shines  out  as  a bright 
spot  against  the  greyness  and  melancholy  of  the  long 
winter  darkness.  If  any  one  should  doubt  this,  let  him 
go  and  listen  to  the  Christmas  anthems  sung  in  some 
village  church,  and  compare  it  with  the  most  elaborate 
efforts  of  a highly-trained  London  choir  ; whatever  may 
be  the  result  on  any  other  day  in  the  year,  on  this,  their 
own  favourite  festival,  the  Northmen  will  bear  away  the 
palm.  I remember  a certain  old  rector  who  established 
a curious  custom,  in  one  of  these  same  villages,  though 
whether  the  idea  was  originally  his  own  1 cannot  say. 
Every  year  he  gave  a Christmas-tree  to  the  school- 
children,  and  the  tree  (heavily  laden  with  gifts  and 
candles)  was  placed  in  the  side  aisle  of  the  church,  and 
there  remained  from  Christmas  Eve  to  the  Epiphany. 
Very  strange  the  tall  fir-tree  looked — a blaze  of  vivid 
colour  in  the  dimly  lighted  church — seen  against  the 
severe  setting  of  early  Norman  architecture.  All  day 
long  the  church  doors  were  thrown  open  wide  that  the 
village  children  might  creep  in  and  out  to  look  at  the  tree, 
and  touch  the  toys — wonderful  to  their  thinking  as  those 
in  poor  Reinhold’s  dream — with  curious  fingers ; but 
never  was  a toy,  a candle,  or  even  an  orange  found 
missing  on  that  glad  day  when  the  tree  was  at  last  carried 
in  triumphal  procession  to  the  old  school-house,  and 
there  stripped  of  its  glittering  treasures.  In  the  children’s 
eye,  the  presents  had  gained  an  inestimable  value  by  the 
tree’s  long  vigil  in  the  silent  church  ; and  one  little  crippled 
boy  had  even  a hazy  notion  that  these  were  the  very 
gifts  that  the  Wise  Men  brought  from  the  East,  but  that 
the  Christ-Child,  being  now  a grown  man,  had  sent  them 
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to  the  rector,  that  he  might  dispose  of  them  according  to 
his  good  will  and  pleasure. 

The  rector  is  dead,  and  the  kindly  fashion  of  the 
Christmas-tree  (that  rigidly-minded  puritans  declared  to 
be  “ heathenish  ”)  is  no  longer  kept  ; but  some  of  the 
children,  now  wandering  in  strange  places,  must  surely 
still  hold  a tender  thought  of  that  consecrated  tree  with 
its  magical  lights,  as  they  see  it,  softened  and  made  more 
beautiful  by  the  alchemy  of  memory,  across  the  mist-haze 
of  the  years. 

Very  many  are  the  legends  of  Christmas.  Who  of  us 
does  not  know  the  beautiful  story  of  the  poor  woman 
who  lost  her  way  in  the  wood  on  Christmas  Eve,  and 
traced  and  re-traced  her  own  footsteps  in  the  snow, 
but  could  never  find  her  way  out  ? No  saint  was  she, 
and  at  last  it  seemed  to  her  that,  even  if  she  found  the  way, 
all  the  doors  in  the  village  would  very  likely  be  closed 
against  her,  so  she  laid  herself  down  to  die.  And  then 
she  heard — far-off,  but  clear  in  the  stillness  of  the  night — 
the  sound  of  a child’s  crying  ; and,  dazed,  stiff,  and  foot- 
sore, she  rose  and  followed  the  cry  until  she  came  outside 
the  wood  to  the  roadway,  and  saw  a light  shining  in  the 
darkness.  The  light  led  her  to  her  own  door,  and  there 
on  the  step  stood  the  Blessed  Child.  And  He  took  her 
by  the  hand  and  brought  her  in,  and  she  herself  was 
transfigured  with  the  mere  reflection  of  His  beauty,  and 
so  was  forgiven  and  afterwards  became  a holy  saint.  For 
in  the  old-time  legends  all  the  saints  had  first  been  sinners, 
which  shows  us  that  the  old  writers  knew  the  secrets  of  the 
human  heart  far  better  than  we  do. 

Men  strove  then  after  holiness  as  to-day  they  strive 
after  money-getting,  and  saintships  were  the  prizes  and 
peerages  of  the  elect.  The  world  was  very  near,  or  at 
least  thought  itself  to  be  very  near,  to  the  mystery  ot 
the  Unseen  ; spirits  walked  the  earth  and  spoke  to  mortal 
men,  yet  none  were  ever  afraid.  There  were  stories  told 
of  how  on  dark  and  storm-ridden  nights  some  solitary 
traveller  would  find  a strange  companion  walking  by  his 
side,  a silent  companion  whose  footsteps  kept  pace  with 
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his  own,  who,  at  the  loneliest  bend  of  the  road,  would 
suddenly  turn  and  show  him  a dazzling  vision  as  of 
the  very  Face  of  God.  Small  marvel  men  were  fain  to 
go  on  pilgrimage,  knowing  full  well  they  too  might 
chance  to  see  such  wonders  on  the  way  ; or  that  Death 
was  courted  as  a lover  by  the  saints  and  ascetics, 
who  passionately  longed  for  a closer  knowledge  of  the 
heaven  from  which  they  felt  themselves  to  be  divided  by 
so  thin  a veil.  In  the  religious  houses  these  spiritual 
visionaries  found  for  themselves  a sympathetic  home. 
Nuns  in  their  narrow  cells  had  moments  of  pure  ecstasy, 
in  which  they  saw  the  Christ — sometimes  as  a little 
child,  more  often  as  the  growm  Saviour — standing  before 
them  in  a flood  of  glory  ; monks  had  their  longing  eyes 
blessed  with  the  sight  of  the  Virgin  Lady  crowned  with 
stars  and  bearing  sweet  white  lilies  in  her  hands.  No 
tale  was  ever  wholly  disbelieved  if  only  it  would  tell  of 
strange  happenings — of  the  Son  of  God  being  discovered 
to  some  humble  soul  in  the  guise  of  a beggar-man,  or  of 
His  Mother  comforting  those  faithful  ones  who  wel- 
comed, in  a dark  hour,  some  seeming  beggar-woman  to 
the  warmth  of  their  hearthstone. 

Love  shut  our  eyes  and  all  seemed  right, 

and  it  was  the  age  of  child-like  faith.  Life  itself  was 
but  a richly-illuminated  Book  of  Hours,  and  time  was 
marked  by  the  ringing  of  bells,  the  singing  of  services, 
and  all  the  somewhat  exacting  outward  forms  of  a re- 
ligion that  claimed  its  worshippers  on  every  day  of  the 
long  year,  and  not  only  at  especial  feast-days  and  fast- 
days.  The  mystical  quest  of  the  Grail  was  the  most 
noble  of  ventures  for  the  most  gallant  of  knights,  but  they 
did  not,  it  is  true,  spend  all  their  time  in  prayer.  They 
fought  well,  and  loved  well,  and  sang  well,  and  took 
their  pleasure  in  a somewhat  uncouth,  rough-and-ready 
fashion  ; but  in  the  supreme  moments  of  life  they  turned 
for  guidance  to  their  faith  in  the  Unseen,  and  the  Unseen 
ruled  and  governed  their  lives. 

Along  the  great  English  highways  (that  M.  Jusserand 
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has  repeopled  for  us  with  infinite  skill)  we  can  see  a crowd 
of  oddly-dressed,  strangely-mannered  men  and  women 
• — noble  ladies,  brave  knights,  soldiers,  merchantmen, 
mountebanks,  jesters,  and  husbandmen — all  coming  to 
keep  the  feast  of  Christmas.  It  is  a season  of  merry- 
making  ; of  the  killing  of  fat  beeves  ; of  dancing  and 
mistletoe  ; of  furmity,  yule-logs,  wassail-bowls,  games, 
and  jollity,  under  the  lax  over-lordship  of  the  king  of 
misrule.  This  is  the  Feast  of  Candles,  too,  and  great 
ladies  will  watch  the  unwieldy  gambols,  laugh  at  the 
coarse  and  homely  jests,  and  praise  the  songs  of  the 
minstrels.  For  in  those  old  times  “life  went  gaily,” 
and  those  picturesque  figures  on  the  highways  (that  we 
can  hardly  recognise  as  our  own  ancestors)  are  pressing 
eagerly  forward  that  they  may  keep  their  Christmas  with 
all  due  pomp  and  pride  and  ceremony. 

But  they  will  all  keep  it,  too,  in  yet  another  and  a 
wholly  different  fashion.  In  those  great  churches — that 
by  the  very  vastness  of  their  size  help  to  tell  us  of  to-day 
how  real  and  living  a thing  was  the  faith  of  yesterday — 
will  all  this  strange,  gay  company  kneel  in  humble 
worship,  while  the  candles  burn,  the  censor  swings,  and 
the  Christ’s  mass  is  sung.  They  will  pray  too,  and  with 
never  a doubt  in  their  hearts,  to  the  Mother  and  the 
Child— the  Mother  who  is  all-powerful  because  Her 
arms  are  cradling  the  v/orid’s  Salvation.  They  will  hearken 
with  due  reverence  to  the  story  told  of  the  latest  miracle 
worked  by  their  favourite  saint,  and  give  their  Christmas 
offerings  with  willing  hands  ; and  afterwards,  • going  out 
into  the  still  darkness  of  the  night,  will  search  the  cold- 
ness of  the  northern  skies  for  the  star  that  appeared 
suddenly  to  the  Wise  Men.  Perhaps,  too,  who  knows 
but  that  they  may  even  find  it,  for  this  is  still  the  age  of 
faith  and  superstition,  and  all  things  are  possible. 

True,  the  world’s  eyes  are  open  now ; 

and  for  us  it  is  hard,  if  not  impossible,  even  to  try  and 
picture  the  world  as  it  was  then.  We  pass  along  the 
great  roads  gathering  knowledge  as  we  go,  and  losing  (for 
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man  cannot  carry  too  heavy  a burden)  much  that  was  dear 
to  those  who  have  gone  before  us.  But  yet,  in  solitary 
places,  there  still  linger  some  who  hold  by  the  truth  of 
even  ruder  and  earlier  forms  of  faith  than  the  legendary 
lore  of  Christianity.  I heard,  to-day,  from  a friend  (who 
spends  the  best  part  of  his  life  among  hard-headed 
working-men,  and  whose  compulsory  daily  reading  is  in 
parliamentary  Blue-books  and  dreary  volumes  of  statistics), 
and  he  tells  me  he  is  about  to  take  a holiday  among  the 
Welsh  mountains,  that  he  may  go  and  talk  with  “ the  old 
women  who  still  believe  in  fairies.”  I wish  I could  go 
with  him  and  listen  to  the  marvellous  tales  he  will  hear, 
whispered  by  the  trusting  old  lips  that  believe  them  to  be 
true.  It  would  surely  be  less  difficult,  after  hearing  the 
wise  words  of  those  who  have  spoken  with  the  fairies  and 
seen  the  spirits  of  the  dead,  to  understand  more  truly  the 
Christmas  of  the  carols  and  the  candles  that  seems  to  us 
now  sometimes  but  as  part  of  a beautiful  dream — a pane 
from  an  old  stained-glass  window,  or  the  delicately  painted 
decoration  of  a thirteenth-century  missal. 


Twining  with  TDuke  Humphrey 

An  old  and  familiar  saying  makes  dining  with  Duke 
Humphrey  tantamount  to  going  without  dinner, 
and  the  origin  of  that  saying  has  been  ingeniously 
explained.  The  gallants  of  early  Stuart  times,  we  are 
told,  when  unable  to  pay  for  an  ordinary,  were  wont  to 
while  away  the  dinner-hour  pacing  the  desecrated  nave  of 
Old  St.  Paul’s — Paul’s  Walk  as  it  was  then  called — where 
stood  the  tomb  of  Good  Duke  Humphrey.  The  ex- 
planation is  a pretty  explanation  as  it  stands,  but  not  quite 
satisfactory,  seeing  that  Duke  Humphrey  was  buried  at 
St.  Alban’s  and  had  no  tomb  in  St.  Paul’s.  But  this  in 
passing— our  business  is  not  with  those  who  went  dinner- 
less, but  with  the  guests  who  actually  ate  at  Duke 
Humphrey’s  table. 

It  was  in  1447  that  Humphrey  Duke  of  Gloucester 
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came  by  his  end : his  princely  hospitalities  therefore 
belong  to  the  earlier  half  of  the  fifteenth  century.  It  so 
happened  that  one  of  his  chief  servants,  the  marshal  of 
his  household,  Master  John  Russell,  was  a person  of 
literary  tastes.  Wiser  than  some  authors,  he  elected  to 
write  on  that  subject  with  which  he  was  best  acquainted, 
namely,  the  ordering  of  a great  man’s  house.  He  is  not 
by  any  means  our  only  authority  on  the  household 
economy  of  the  period,  but  for  us  his  writings  have  an 
especial  interest  as  showing  more  particularly  how  Duke 
Humphrey’s  guests  were  entertained. 

Most  of  us  have  but  vague  ideas  as  to  the  domestic  life 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  we  are  apt  to  think  that  the 
meals  of  our  forefathers  in  those  days  were  characterised 
rather  by  rude  abundance  than  by  variety  or  culinary  skill  ; 
but  Russell  and  his  contemporary  writers  on  such  matters 
show  that  such  was  not  the  case.  There  were  elaborate 
dishes,  with  sauces  and  condiments  in  abundance.  Some 
of  our  modern  imported  luxuries  were,  of  course,  absent ; 
yet  others,  such  as  raisins,  currants,  almonds,  figs,  and 
dates,  figure  frequently  in  the  cookery  of  the  time  ; 
whilst  the  fifteenth-century  table  could  offer  a variety 
of  delicacies  not  to  be  found  in  modern  bills  of  fare,  of 
which  bittern,  heron,  osprey,  dogfish,  and  porpoise  may 
serve  as  examples.  Nor  was  there  any  lack  of  choice 
in  drinkables;  for  together  with  “ ale  of  five  days  old,” 
mead,  hippocras,  and  bragot,  there  were  the  wines  of 
Greece  and  Italy,  as  well  as  those  of  nearer  growth. 

Duke  Humphrey’s  dinner-time  was  10  a.m. — some- 
what early  as  compared  with  modern  habits  ; but  it  must 
be  remembered  that  four  in  the  afternoon  was  then  the 
correct  supper-hour,  and  that  6 a.m.  was  a proper, 
gentlemanly  time  for  getting  up.  What  early  rising  mav 
have  meant  in  those  days  one  shudders  to  think  : yet  the 
wiseacres  had  then  as  now  a saying  that  it  conduced  to 
health,  wealth  and  happiness. 

Dinner  and  supper  were  the  two  regular  meals  of  the 
day ; but  to  those  who  lived  in  great  men’s  households 
allowances  of  bread  and  wine,  or  ale,  known  as  “ bouches,” 
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were  served  out  for  breaking  the  morning  fast  and  for 
providing  if  need  were  a “ rere-supper.” 

The  long  table  on  which  meals  were  served  in  the  hall 
was  literally  a board,  resting  on  trestles,  which  was 
removed  when  not  in  use.  The  “ table-dormant,”  a 
table,  that  is,  on  fixed  legs,  was  not  unknown,  but  was  as 
yet  to  be  found  in  the  chamber  only.  Table  linen  was 
abundant,  and  its  cleanliness,  and  the  proper  mode  of 
arranging  it,  were  points  of  much  importance ; and 
although  that  modern  convenience,  the  pocket-handker- 
chief, did  not  come  into  use  till  the  next  century,  table 
napkins  were  regarded  as  indispensable.  They  mutt 
indeed  have  been  far  more  necessary  then  than  now,  when 
we  take  into  consideration  the  old  manner  of  eating. 

For  as  yet  the  fork  was  not.  We  often  say  flippantly 
that  fingers  were  made  before  forks,”  but  rarely  think 
at  how  recent  a time  the  latter  superseded  the  former  at 
English  meals.  Coryate  in  his  “ Crudities  ” (i6i  i)  notes 
that  he  has  seen  forks  used  at  table  in  Italy,  but  not  else- 
where in  his  travels.  A few  years  later  (i6i6)  Ben 
Jonson  speaks  of  forks  “ brought  into  use  here  as  they 
are  in  Italy,  to  the  saving  of  napkins.”  Thus  the  use  of 
the  fork  in  England  dates  no  farther  back  than  the  reign 
of  James  I.  The  spoon,  a more  venerable  institution,  was 
more  freely  used  at  Duke  Humphrey’s  table  than  now, 
yet  most  solid  food  was  conveyed  to  the  mouth  with  the 
thumb  and  forefinger  of  the  left  hand  ; good  manners 
did  not  permit  it  to  be  touched  with  either  of  the  other 
fingers. 

This  old  way  of  eating  was  perhaps  less  dirty  than  we 
at  first  blush  may  take  it  to  have  been.  Napkins,  as  we 
have  seen,  were  always  present,  and  washing  the  hands 
both  before  and  after  a meal  was  imperative.  The  guest 
held  his  hands  over  a basin  whilst  a servant  poured  water 
over  them,  and  then  presented  a towel.  Duke  Hum- 
phrey’s visitors  could  at  least  be  as  sure  of  the  cleanliness 
of  their  fingers  as  we  can  be  of  that  of  our  forks. 

Solid  flesh  was  eaten  from  a “ trencher,”  but  by  this 
we  must  not  understand  the  square  wooden  platter  with 
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which  we  are  accustomed  to  associate  that  term. 
“Trenchers  of  tree”  do  not  seem  to  have  been  used  at 
great  men’s  tables  till  about  1500.  Duke  Humphrey’s 
trenchers  were  slabs  of  stale  bread — bread  of  four  days 
old — and  the  carver  had  a special  knife  for  squaring 
them  with  exactness.  When  the  meal  was  over  they 
were  distributed  with  other  broken  food  to  the  poor. 
The  guests  ate  from,  but  not  of  them.  For  eating,  the 
more  exalted  personages  were  provided  with  newly  baked 
bread  ; gentlemen  of  less  account  who  ate  at  the  same 
table  had  bread  of  the  second  day  ; whilst  for  the 
household  generally  the  bread  was  three  days  old. 

The  carver,  already  mentioned,  was  an  important  officer 
in  a great  household.  His  was  the  profession  of  a 
gentleman.  It  was  not  merely  a fine  art,  but  a science. 
And  like  that  of  the  herald  its  mysteries  were  veiled  from 
the  vulgar  by  a technical  jargon  of  its  own.  We  moderns 
are  contented  if  we  can  simply  “ cut  up  ” such  bodies  of 
our  fellow  creatures  as  are  brought  whole  to  our  tables 
Not  so  the  carver  of  the  fifteenth  century.  He  would 
“ unlace  ” a rabbit,  “ alaye  ” a pheasant,  “ unbrace  ” a 
duck,  “ wing  ” a partridge,  “ dismember  ” a heron,  “frush  ” 
a chicken,  “ splat  ” a pike,  “ chine  ” a salmon,  and  so 
forth  and  so  forth  ; the  dissection  of  almost  every 
different  animal  being  expressed  by  a different  name. 

The  carver  had  no  fork,  but  in  ordinary  the  rules  of 
his  craft  allowed  him  to  use  the  thumb  and  two  first 
fingers  of  his  left  hand — to  the  no  small  peril,  probably, 
of  those  members  in  case  of  a beginner  ; but  some  joints, 
roast  venison,  for  instance,  might  be  touched  only  with 
the  knife,  and  carried  on  its  point  to  the  trencher. 
With  most  meats  thumb  and  fingers  might  help  in  the 
transfer. 

But  how,  it  may  be  asked,  could  the  guest  have  had 
either  gravy  or  sauce  on  his  platter  of  bread  ? 

Probably  there  are  but  few  among  us  who  whilst  sipping 
our  tea  have  speculated  as  to  the  name  and  origin  of  the 
shallow  bowl  which  supports  the  tea-cup.  As  to  the  tea- 
cup itself,  it  is  but  a thing  of  yesterday  in  our  Western 
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world,  but  the  saucer  has  a far  more  ancient  record.  It 
is  the  sauce  vessel  of  the  Middle  Ages.  In  it  the  diner 
received  his  portion  of  sauce,  and  having  cut  a morsel  of 
meat  on  his  trencher,  he  took  it  with  thumb  and  finger, 
and  dipped  it  in  the  saucer.  Some  meats,  as  for  example 
chicken,  it  was  proper  for  the  carver  to  mince  at  once 
into  the  saucer,  whence  they  were  eaten  with  the  spoon. 
Puddings  were  disposed  of  in  the  same  way.  So  also 
were  garden  vegetables,  on  those  rare  occasions  when 
they  appeared  ; but  this  form  of  food,  so  much  appreciated 
by  us,  is  scarcely  recognised  by  the  fifteenth-century 
writers,  though  bare  mention  is  made  of  worts  (cabbages) 
and  peas  both  green  and  in  pease-porridge.  Each  guest 
must  have  used  several  saucers  in  the  length  of  a banquet. 
For  a Lord  Mayor’s  feast  in  1 505  three  thousand  pewter 
saucers  were  provided. 

The  salt-spoon  belongs  to  later  times.  At  Duke 
Humphrey’s  table  salt  was  taken  either  with  the  fingers 
or  with  the  point  of  a knife.  For  the  Duke  himself, 
and  for  other  diners  approaching  him  in  rank,  a small 
additional  trencher  of  bread  would  be  provided  on  which 
to  put  salt  ; but  this  was  not  for  the  meaner  guests. 
The  salt-cellars,  and  especially  the  great  one  which  stood 
to  the  right  hand  of  the  chief  person  present,  were  objects 
on  which  the  silversmiths  of  the  age  expended  much 
skill.  To  dip  a morsel  in  the  salt-cellar  was  a mark  of 
boorish  manners. 

As  a preparation  for  dinner  it  was  usual  to  take  fruit, 
as  plums  or  grapes.  The  dinner  itself  was  in  three  main 
courses.  Brawn  with  mustard  was  a favourite  beginning, 
or  there  might  be  potage.  But  the  first  course  chiefly 
consisted  of  boiled  meats,  beef,  mutton,  or  pork,  with 
such  variations  as  stewed  swan  or  pheasant.  There  might 
also  be  baked  venison. 

In  the  second  course  roast  venison  is  named  as  proper 
for  the  principal  dish.  This  was  the  course  of  roast 
meats.  Now  appeared  the  stork,  bittern,  egret,  heronsew, 
and  peacock,  with  other  large  birds  familiar  to  modern 
tables. 
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In  the  third  course  came  smaller  fowls  ; quails,  snipes, 
even  the  sparrow  and  swallow  were  introduced ; and  with 
these  a variety  of  sweet  dishes.  Cheese  also  was  now  taken. 

A dessert  of  fruits  and  confections  followed  ; the  cor- 
rect conclusion  of  the  feast  was  eating  wafers  and  sipping 
hippocras. 

This  drink,  of  which  one  finds  such  frequent  mention 
in  old  writers,  was  a cordial  made  of  wine,  sweetened 
with  sugar,  and  spiced  with  cinnamon,  ginger,  and  grains 
of  paradise.  The  bag  through  which  it  was  strained, 
called  “ Hippocrates’  Sleeve  ” gave  it  its  name.  There 
was  also  a less  refined  liqueur  of  the  same  class,  known 
as  “ bragot,”  in  which  ale  took  the  place  of  wine,  and 
mere  honey  that  of  sugar. 

Fish  was  not  excluded  from  the  bill  of  fare  on  ordinary 
days,  but  it  had  no  recognised  place  in  it,  and  as  a rule 
was  reserved  for  the  numerous  fast  days.  On  these  days 
the  courses  were  scarcely  more  simple  than  on  others, 
though  flesh  of  most  kinds  was  absent.  Seal  and  beaver- 
tail  were,  however,  allowed  to  rank  as  fish.  In  the  first 
course  stewed  porpoise  with  pease-porridge  was  an  im- 
portant dish  ; roast  porpoise  is  also  mentioned  ; and 
almost  all  those  fishes  which  we  of  the  present  day  esteem 
as  food  were  called  in  to  swell  these  very  comfortable  fasts. 

In  short — notwithstanding  the  proverbial  saying  to  the 
contrary,  or  the  probability  that  some  of  the  dishes  served 
could  only  have  been  tasted  by  the  modern  eater  in  fear 
and  trembling — it  will  be  allowed  that  those  who  dined 
with  Duke  Humphrey  did  not  upon  the  whole  fare  so 
badly. 

(jovernor  "Bradford'* s yournal 

The  right  to  judge  for  one’s  self  on  such  intimate 
matters  as  those  concerning  what  one  believes  to 
be  the  truth  of  religious  doctrine  is  the  most 
precious  heritage  given  to  humanity,  and  the  record 
of  sufferings  endured  in  the  assertion  of  the  right  is 
worthy  of  our  careful  attention. 
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The  story  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  though  it  has  often 
been  retold,  has  never  been  better  told  than  in  the  Journal 
of  William  Bradford,  one  of  the  leaders  of  that  heroic 
band. 

He  writes  that  on  the  2ist  of  July,  1620, 

Most  of  their  brethren  came  with  the  English  voyagers  to  Delph- 
haven,  and  they  spent  the  night  in  friendly  entertaining  and  Christian 
converse,  and  in  the  morning  the  wind  being  fair  they  went  aboard, 
their  friends  attending  them.  At  their  parting  Mr.  Robinson  falling 
down  on  his  knees,  and  they  all  with  him,  he  with  watery  cheeks  re- 
commended them  with  most  fervent  prayers  to  God,  and  then,  with 
mutual  embraces  and  many  tears,  they  took  their  leave. 

On  July  27  Robinson  wrote  a long  letter  to  his 
people,  which  they  received  at  Southampton.  It  was 
read  aloud  to  the  company,  as  we  are  quaintly  told,  “ to 
the  acceptance  of  all  and  after-fruit  of  many.” 

The  pastor  did  not  long  survive  the  departure  of  his 
cherished  flock.  Mr.  Sumner,  when  making  some  his- 
torical researches  at  Leyden,  found  a record  of  Robinson’s 
burial  in  St.  Peter  s Church  in  that  city  on  March  4, 
1625,  and  also  a receipt  of  payment  of  burial  fees  in 
the  church  receipt  book,  the  translation  of  which  runs 
as  follows  : 

1625 

loth  March.  Open  and  hire  for  John  Robens,  English  Preacher 
....  9 Florins. 

The  plague  was  raging  in  Leyden  at  the  time,  but  the 
deep  respect  and  love  felt  for  Robinson  caused  his  funeral 
obsequies  to  be  attended  by  all  the  worthiest  men  in  the 
city,  in  order  that  they  might  pay  him  the  last  honour. 

On  August  5,  1620,  the  May  Flower  and  the  Speedwell 
sailed  from  Southampton,  but  they  had  not  gone  very  far 
when  Mr.  Reinolds,  the  master  of  the  Speedwell^  said  that 
vessel  was  so  leaky  that  he  dared  not  go  further.  Both 
ships  put  into  Dartmouth  about  August  13,  and  they 
found  that  had  they  stayed  at  sea  two  or  three  hours 
longer  the  Speedwell  must  have  gone  down.  About  a 
week  after  they  set  sail  again,  but  had  only  gone  100 
leagues  from  the  Land’s  End  when  Reinolds  found  that 
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the  ship  was  leaking  again,  and  must  either  return  or  sink, 
for  pumping  was  of  no  use.  The  vessels  then  returned 
to  Plymouth,  where,  after  a careful  examination,  the 
Speedwell  was  found  to  be  altogether  unseaworthy ; so 
such  of  the  company  as  were  willing  returned  to  London, 
and  the  rest,  taking  what  provision  they  could  stow  in  the 
^day  FloweVy  started  on  their  voyage  alone. 

The  Pilgrims  had  laid  out  seven  hundred  pounds 
sterling  at  Southampton,  and  they  carried  about  seven- 
teen hundred  pounds  venture  with  them. 

It  was  on  September  6 when  after  “ another  sad 
parting  ” the  Fiday  Flower  sailed  again.  About  half-seas 
over  they  met  with  cross  winds  and  fierce  storms,  which 
often  forced  them  to  “ hull  for  divers  days  together, 
unable  to  bear  a single  knot  of  sail,”  making  the  upper 
works  of  the  ship  very  leaky,  and  at  last  “ wracking  ” a 
mainbeam  amidships. 

These  mischances  terrified  them  so  much  that  the  chief 
of  the  company  held  a consultation  with  the  ship’s  officers 
about  returning  ; but  a passenger  having  brought  a great 
iron  screw  from  Holland,  “ with  it  they  raised  the  beam 
into  its  place,”  and  then,  “ committing  themselves  to  the 
Divine  Will,”  resumed  their  voyage. 

On  November  6 William  Butten,  a youth  and  servant 
to  Samuel  Fuller,  died.  They  bad  one  death  and  one 
birth  during  the  voyage.  The  child  born  was  fancifully 
named  Oceanus. 

On  November  9,  at  daybreak,  they  made  the  land  off 
Cape  Cod.  Upon  this  they  tacked  and  made  southward 
to  find  some  place  for  settlement  about  the  Hudson 
River ; but  after  half-a-day’s  sailing  they  fell  among 
roaring  shoals  and  breakers,  and  got  so  entangled  in  them 
that  they  found  themselves  in  great  danger,  and,  bearing 
for  Cape  Cod,  got  out  of  their  difficulty  before  night. 
Next  day  they  rode  safely  into  the  Cape  harbour.  On 
November  1 1 they  landed,  and  falling  on  their  knees 
blessed  “ the  God  of  Heaven  ” for  their  safety. 

Their  design  had  been  to  settle  in  Virginia  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Virginia  Company,  and  their  patent  was 
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made  out  for  this  purpose.  Landing  in  New  England  as 
they  did  they  felt  it  necessary  to  combine  into  a body 
politic  by  a solemn  contract  as  the  basis  of  their  govern- 
ment ; and  they  chose  Mr.  John  Carver  as  their  governor 
for  the  first  year.  Governor  Bradford,  to  whose  Journal 
we  are  indebted  for  the  particulars  respecting  the  adven- 
tures and  progress  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  gives  the  names 
of  the  signers  of  the  contract  at  the  end  of  his  folio 
manuscript,  omitting  the  prefix  of  Mr.  before  his  own 
name. 

Of  the  forty-one  who  signed  the  document,  only  twenty 
were  alive  at  the  end  of  March  of  the  next  year. 

Threatenings  of  insubordination  among  the  English 
servants  who  had  been  shipped  in  London  led  to  this  early 
drafting  of  the  form  of  association  for  the  future  colony, 
some  of  the  more  mischievously  disposed  having  been 
heard  to  boast  that,  as  soon  as  they  were  landed,  one  man 
would  be  as  good  as  another. 

The  first  impressions  of  the  new  home  were  encourag- 
ing. They  found  a good  harbour  circled  round  except  at 
the  entrance,  which  was  about  four  miles  from  land  to 
land,  compassed  about  to  the  very  sea  with  oaks,  pines, 
junipers,  sassafras  and  other  sweet  wood.  Every  day  they 
saw  whales  playing  by  them,  and  to  their  great  sorrow  had 
not  instruments  nor  means  to  take  them.  Unfortunately 
they  could  not  get  nearer  to  the  shore  than  three-quarters 
of  an  English  mile,  by  reason  of  the  shallowness  of  the 
water,  so  that  in  going  on  land  they  were  forced  to  wade 
a bowshot  or  two. 

As  soon  as  they  could  after  signing  their  agreement  of 
association  fifteen  or  sixteen  men,  fully  armed,  were  set 
ashore  to  fetch  wood,  of  which  they  stood  much  in  need. 
The  armour  must  much  have  impeded  their  work,  for  it 
consisted  of  corset,  breast,  back,  culet,  gorget,  tasses  and 
headpiece.”  For  twenty  suits  of  arms,  varnished  black, 
they  had  paid  seventeen  shillings  each  set  to  Mr.  Thomas 
Steevens,  armourer  in  Bardolph  Lane,  in  1620,  and  for 
four  sets  with  close  headpieces  they  had  paid  twenty-four 
shillings  each.  The  men  returned  at  night  with  a boat- 
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load  of  juniper,  which  “ smelled  very  sweet  and  strong.” 
The  next  day  being  Sunday  they  stayed  on  board  ship. 

On  the  Monday  morning  they  unshipped  the  shallop 
and  drew  her  on  land,  that  they  might  mend  and  repair 
her,  for  they  had  been  forced  to  cut  her  down  that  they 
might  stow  her  between  decks.  Some  of  the  men,  too, 
went  ashore,  and  the  women  “ to  wash,  as  they  had  much 
need.”  We  wonder  if  the  women  were  drawn  to  land  in 
the  shallop,  or  if  they  were  carried  pick-a-back  by  the 
men.  This  first  New  England  washing  day  is  an  interest- 
ing subject  for  reflection  Did  some  of  the  women 
lament  the  want  of  the  domestic  appliances  they  had  left 
in  the  old  country,  or  were  they  nobler  than  the 
enfranchised  Hebrews,  whose  desert  murmuring  respect- 
ing their  longing  remembrance  of  the  fish,  the  cucumbers, 
and  the  melons,  and  “ the  leeks,  and  the  onions  and  the 
garlick,  ” brought  displeasure  to  their  leader  and  punish- 
ment on  themselves  It  is  more  than  probable  that  they 
suffered  in  silence,  for  the  Israelites  v/ere  escaping  out  of 
slavery,  and  the  Pilgrims  were  fleeing  to  avert  spiritual 
thraldom. 

It  was  sixteen  or  seventeen  days  before  the  carpenter 
had  finished  his  work,  which  they  had  hoped  would  be  done 
in  six  or  seven  days  at  the  furthest,  for  the  man  “ made 
slow  work  of  it.”  Impatient  of  the  delay,  the  people 
desired  to  travel  by  land  up  the  country ; but  the  project 
was  permitted  rather  than  approved  because  of  the  possible 
danger  ; and  it  was  with  cautions,  directions  and  instruc- 
tions that  sixteen  men  were  sent  out,  each  man  carrying 
his  musket,  sword  and  corslet,  under  the  conduct  of 
Captain  Miles  Standish,  to  whom  were  adjoined  William 
Bradford,  Stephen  Hopkins  and  Edward  Tilley,  for 
counsel  and  advice. 

When  they  were  set  ashore  they  ordered  themselves  in 
single  file,  and  when  they  had  marched  about  a mile  by 
the  sea,  they  saw  five  or  six  people  with  a dog  coming  to- 
wards them.  At  first  they  took  these  for  Mr.  Jones,  the 
ship’s  master,  and  some  of  their  own  men,  who  were 
ashore,  and  knew  of  their  coming  ; but  discovering  that 
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they  were  Indians  they  marched  after  them  into  the 
woods,  lest  there  should  be  other  Indians  in  ambush. 
When  the  Indians  saw  they  were  followed,  they  ran  away 
with  might  and  main,  and  the  men  turned  out  of  the 
woods  after  them,  for  it  was  the  way  they  had  intended 
to  go. 

They  had  followed  the  Indians  about  ten  miles  by  the 
traces  of  their  footmarks,  when  night  fell,  and  they  were 
constrained  to  take  up  their  lodgings.  They  set  forth 
three  sentinels,  and  while  some  of  the  rest  kindled  a fire, 
others  fetched  wood,  and  so  they  held  their  rendezvous 
that  night,  the  first  night  of  their  settlement  in  New 
England.  In  the  morning,  as  soon  as  they  could  see  the 
trace,  they  proceeded  on  their  journey,  and  had  the  track 
until  they  compassed  the  head  of  a long  creek,  when  the 
poor  Indians  “ took  into  another  wood,'’  and  the  Pilgrims 
after  them,  “ expecting  to  find  some  of  their  dwellings.” 

They  marched  over  hills  and  valleys,  through  boughs 
and  bushes,  which  tore  their  very  armour  to  pieces,  and 
could  not  meet  with  the  Indians  or  find  their  houses. 
Nor  could  they  find  any  fresh  water,  of  which  they  stood 
in  much  need,  for  they  had  only  brought  “ biscuits  ” and 
Holland  cheese  and  “ a little  bottle  of  aquavite  and 
they  were  sore  athirst.  About  ten  o’clock,  however,  they 
came  into  a deep  valley  full  of  brush,  wood-galls,  and 
long  grass,  through  which  were  little  paths,  and  here  they 
saw  a deer  and  found  springs  of  fresh  water.  They  sat 
down  and  drank  their  first  draughts  of  New  England 
water  with  “as  much  delight  as  ever  they  drank  drink 
in  their  lives.”  After  this  they  directed  their  course  full 
south  that  they  might  come  to  the  shore,  where  they  made 
a fire  in  order  that  their  people  on  board  the  ship  might 
see  where  they  were.  In  another  valley  they  found  a 
fine  clear  pond  of  fresh  water,  about  a musket-shot  broad 
and  twice  as  long. 

Some  of  them  thought  it  better  for  nearness  to  travel 
on  the  sea  sands,  but  part  of  their  men  were  tired  and 
lagged  behind,  and  after  waiting  for  them,  they  struck 
into  the  land  again  and  found  a little  path  leading  to 
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heaps  of  sand  ; one  of  which  was  covered  with  old  mats 
and  had  “ a wooden  thing  like  a mortar  whelmed  on  the 
top  of  it,  and  an  earthern  pot  laid  in  a little  hole  at  the 
end  thereof.”  Musing  what  it  might  be,  they  digged  into 
the  sand  and  found  a bow  and  what  they  thought  to  be 
arrows,  but  they  were  rotten.  Taking  the  heaps  to 
be  graves,  they  put  in  the  bow  again  and  made  up  the 
mound  as  it  was  before. 

Going  further  they  found  new  stubble,  of  which  the 
corn  had  been  got  that  year,  and  many  walnut  trees  full 
of  nuts,  and  great  store  of  strawberries  and  some  vines. 
Passing  through  two  small  fields  they  came  to  another 
where  the  corn  had  also  been  lately  cut.  They  saw  that 
a house  had  once  been  here,  four  or  five  old  planks  still 
lying  together.  There  was  also  a great  kettle,  which  had 
been  a ship’s  kettle  and  brought  from  Europe.  Finding 
a fresh  heap  of  sand  they  digged  this  up,  and  found  a 
little  old  basket  full  of  fair  Indian  corn,  and,  digging 
deeper,  they  came  upon  a great  new  basket  full  of  very 
fair  corn  of  that  year  with  some  thirty-six  goodly  ears  of 
corn,  some  yellow  and  some  red,  and  others  mixed  “ with 
blue.”  The  basket  was  round  and  narrow  at  the  top;  it 
held  about  three  or  four  bushels,  and  was  as  much  as  two 
of  them  could  lift  up  from  the  ground,  and  was  very 
handsomely  and  cunningly  made. 

Whilst  they  were  exploring  they  feared  discovery,  and 
the  greater  part  of  their  number  stood  as  sentinels  in  a 
circle  round  the  two  or  three  who  were  digging  up  the 
corn.  Not  knowing  exactly  what  to  do  with  the  corn 
and  the  kettle  they  held  a consultation,  and,  after  much 
thought,  decided  to  take  the  kettle  and  as  much  of  the 
corn  as  they  could  carry  with  them,  and  if  they  met  any 
Indians  and  could  come  to  terms  with  them  they  would 
give  back  the  kettle  and  satisfy  them  for  the  corn. 

They  had  not  time  to  make  any  more  researches,  for 
they  had  received  orders  to  be  out  but  two  days.  Coming 
back  to  the  fresh-water  pond  they  bivouacked  there  that 
night,  making  a great  fire  and  a barricade  to  the  wind- 
ward. Here  they  kept  good  watch  with  three  sentinels 
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all  night,  each  standing  when  his  turn  came,  while  five  or 
six  inches  of  match  were  burning.  It  was  a very  rainy 
night,  and  on  the  next  morning — that  of  Friday,  Novem- 
ber 17,  1620 — they  took  the  kettle  and  sunk  it  in  the 
pond  and  trimmed  their  muskets,  for  the  wet  had  damped 
the  powder  with  which  they  were  charged.  Then  they 
coasted  the  wood  again  in  order  to  go  home  ; but  they 
were  “ shrewdly  puzzled,”  and  lost  their  way. 

As  they  wandered  they  came  under  a tree  where  a 
young  sprout  was  bowed  down  over  a bough  and  a few 
acorns  were  strewed  underneath.  Stephen  Hopkins  said 
it  was  a springe  to  catch  a deer ; and  William  Bradford, 
who  had  been  behind,  coming  to  the  front  to  see  what 
they  were  looking  at  and  going  about  to  see  what  it  was, 
the  snare  gave  a sudden  jerk  up  and  caught  him  by  the 
leg.  He  thought  it  was  a pretty  device,  made  with  a rope 
of  the  Indians’  own  making,  and  having  a noose  as 
artificially  made  as  any  roper  in  England  could  make  it. 
In  the  end  they  got  out  of  the  wood  about  a mile  too 
high  above  the  creek,  where  they  “ saw  three  bucks,  but 
would  rather  have  had  one  of  them.”  They  marched  some 
while  in  the  sands  and  the  other  while  in  water  up  to  the 
knees  until  at  length  they  came  to  the  ship,  when  they 
shot  off  their  pieces  and  the  long-boat  came  to  fetch 
them. 

Master  Jones  and  Master  Carver,  being  on  the  shore  with 
many  other  of  their  people,  came  to  meet  them,  and  both 
weary  and  welcome  they  reached  home.  The  corn  they 
delivered  into  the  store  to  be  kept  for  seed,  and  were  very 
glad  to  have  it,  for  they  had  not  known  how  to  get  any, 
purposing  when  they  could  meet  any  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  place  to  make  them  a large  satisfaction.  The  harbour 
was  discommodious,  and  they  could  only  go  to  and  from 
the  land  at  high  water,  which  was  much  to  their  hindrance 
and  hurt,  for  they  often  waded  considerably  above  the 
knees  to  go  to  and  from  the  land.  Some  did  this  for 
necessity  and  some  for  their  own  pleasure,  and  it  brought 
to  the  most  coughs  and  colds  of  which  many  died. 

On  Monday,  November  27,  the  shallop,  though  not 
ccci — 2112— December  ’o6  ^ ^ 
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fully  repaired,  was  fit  for  sailing,  and  twenty-four  of  their 
men  were  appointed  and  armed  to  make  a voyage  of  dis- 
covery of  the  rivers  they  had  found.  Master  Jones,  the 
skipper  of  the  May  Flower^  was  desirous  to  go  with  them, 
and  took  such  of  his  sailors  as  he  thought  useful,  and  in 
all  they  were  thirty-two  men.  They  appointed  Master 
Jones  their  leader,  for  they  thought  it  best  in  that  way  to 
gratify  his  kindness  and  forwardness.  After  they  set 
forth  it  proved  rough  weather  with  cross-winds,  and  they 
were  compelled  to  row  to  the  nearest  shore  the  wind 
would  permit  them  to  reach,  and  then  to  wade  out  above 
the  knees  in  water.  The  shallop  was  forced  to  seek 
harbour  that  night,  but  those  of  the  expedition  who  were 
on  shore  were  exposed  to  great  severity  of  weather,  for 
it  “ blowed  and  snowed  all  tliat  night”  and  the  next  day, 
and  froze  also. 

On  the  next  day,  November  28,  the  shallop  came  to 
them  ; they  shipped  on  hoard  of  her  and  sailed  to  the 
river  which  they  had  discovered  before  and  named  Cold 
Harbour.  They  found  it  not  navigable  for  ships,  though 
it  might  serve  for  boats,  flowing  twelve  feet  at  high  water. 
They  landed  their  men  between  two  creeks  and  marched 
some  four  or  live  miles  by  the  greater  of  the  creeks 
while  the  shallop  followed  them.  Night  grew  on,  and  the 
men  were  tired  with  marching  up  and  down  the  steep  hills 
and  deep  valleys,  which  lay  half-a-foot  thick  with  snow. 
Master  Jones,  wearied  out,  desired  that  they  should  take 
up  their  night’s  abode,  and  so  it  was  ’arranged  that  they 
should  make  their  rendezvous  under  a few  pine  trees, 
though  some  of  them  would  have  preferred  to  go  further. 
Happily  they  got  three  fat  geese  and  six  ducks  for  their 
supper,  which  they  ate  with  “ soldiers’  stomachs,”  for  they 
had  had  little  food  that  day. 

In  the  morning  they  crossed  the  creek  in  their  canoe 
by  seven  or  eight  at  a time  and  marched  to  the  place 
where  they  found  the  corn,  which  they  had  named  Corn- 
hill.  If  they  had  not  made  their  first  journey  they 
thought  it  probable  that  they  would  never  have  found  the 
corn  at  all,  for  the  ground  was  now  so  hard  frozen  that 
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they  were  compelled  to  use  their  cutlases  and  short 
swords  to  hew  and  carve  the  ground  a foot  deep  and  then 
to  wrest  it  up  with  levers,  for  they  had  forgotten  to  bring 
other  tools.  They  found  in  all  here  about  ten  bushels  of 
corn,  and  for  this  they  afterwards  offered  to  make  payment 
to  the  Indians. 

While  they  were  busy  at  this  work  bad  weather 
threatened,  and  Master  Jones  was  anxious  to  go  aboard 
ship  again  ; but  some  of  them  desiring  to  find  out  the 
Indians’  houses,  they  sent  home  with  the  skipper  the 
weakest  people  and  those  that  were  sick,  with  all  the  corn. 
Eighteen  men  stayed  behind,  directing  that  the  shallop 
should  return  to  them  next  day  and  bring  them  spades 
and  mattocks.  In  the  morning  they  followed  certain 
beaten  tracks  into  the  woods,  supposing  that  they  would 
lead  to  the  Indians’  houses  ; but,  instead,  they  came  upon 
what  looked  like  a grave.  This  they  opened,  and  among 
articles  of  use  and  ornament  found  the  skeleton  of  a 
man  whose  skull  still  retained  some  covering  of  fine 
yellow  hair,  and  they  also  found  the  bones  and  the  head 
of  a little  child. 

While  they  were  thus  “ ranging  and  searching,”  two  of 
the  sailors,  newly  come  on  shore,  spied  two  houses  which 
had  lately  been  occupied.  Going  into  them  they  brought 
some  things  out  ; but,  being  afraid,  they  came  and  told 
the  company,  and  seven  or  eight  went  to  make  a further 
investigation.  The  houses  were  made  with  long  young 
sapling  trees  bowed  and  both  ends  stuck  in  the  ground  ; 
they  were  round,  like  an  arbour,  and  covered  down  to 
the  earth  with  worked  mats  ; the  door,  not  more  than 
three  feet  high,  was  made  of  a mat  to  open ; the  chimney 
was  a wide  open  hole  in  the  top,  with  a mat  for  a cover- 
ing when  needful.  In  each  hut  there  were  four  little 

trunches  ” knocked  into  the  ground  and  small  sticks 
laid  over,  on  which  they  hung  their  pots  when  they  had 
anything  “ to  seethe.” 

The  houses  were  double-matted,  having  newer  and 
fairer  mats  hanging  for  the  inside  walls,  and  round  about 
the  fire  lay  mats  for  beds.  For  furniture  there  were 
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wooden  bowls,  trays  and  dishes,  earthen  pots  and  hand 
baskets  made  of  crab-shells  worked  together.  There 
were,  also,  baskets  of  different  kinds,  some  larger  and 
some  smaller,  and  some  very  curiously  wrought  with 
black  and  white  in  “ pretty  works,”  and  other  things  of 
their  household  stuff.  Some  of  the  best  things  they  took 
away  with  them,  determining  as  soon  as  they  conveniently 
could  meet  with  the  owners  to  give  them  full  satisfaction. 
This  Governor  Bradford  calls  “ their  second  discovery.’* 

Having  found  this  place,  the  question  of  settling  here 
for  the  present  became  a matter  of  discussion.  The  cold 
and  wet  lodging  while  reconnoitring  had  greatly  impaired 
the  health  of  many  of  their  people,  and  a sheltered  place 
of  abode  on  shore  was  much  to  be  desired.  They  were 
also  in  fear  as  to  the  future  conduct  of  Master  Jones,  the 
skipper  of  the  May  Flower. 

It  was  said  that  Master  Jones  had  been  bribed  by  the 
Dutch  Government  to  lead  the  Pilgrims  further  north 
than  his  agreement  with  them  arranged,  the  Dutch  them- 
selves purposing  to  settle  on  the  Hudson  River,  where 
the  Pilgrims  had  determined  to  fix  their  colony.  The 
more  wary  of  the  Pilgrims  were  now  afraid  that  when 
their  stock  of  provisions  grew  low  the  skipper  would 
take  his  men,  and,  sailing  away,  leave  them  to  shift  for 
themselves  as  best  they  might. 

Some  of  their  number  were  in  favour  of  settling  here  ; 
others,  seeing  possible  disadvantages,  deprecated  the  plan, 
urging  that  they  might  find  a better  site  for  their 
houses,  and  it  would  be  a great  hindrance  to  have 
settled  whence  they  would  have  to  remove  again.  So 
the  decision  was  deferred  until  they  had  more  explored 
the  neighbourhood. 

On  Wednesday,  December  6,  1620,  they  started  upon 
a third  discovery.  Though  the  winter  had  been  excep- 
tionally mild  for  America,  the  Pilgrims  found  its  rigours 
trying,  and  on  this  coasting  trip  their  experiences  were 
painful  ; for  when,  on  the  Thursday,  they  sailed  under  the 
weather  shore  and  found  smoother  water  and  better  sailing 
than  they  before  had  had,  it  was  still  so  cold  that  the 
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water  freezing  on  their  clothes  made  them  many  times 
like  coats  of  iron. 

On  Friday,  when  drawing  near  the  shore  to  land,  they 
saw  ten  or  twelve  Indians  on  the  shore  very  busy  about  a 
black  thing,  which  the  Pilgrims  afterwards  found  to  be  a 
dead  grampus.  When  the  Indians  noticed  that  they  were 
watched  by  strangers  they  ran  to  and  fro  “as  if  they 
were  carrying  something  away.”  Coming  on  shore  the 
Pilgrims  made  a barricade,  got  firewood,  set  their  sentinels, 
and  betook  themselves  to  their  lodgings,  “ such  as  it  was.” 
In  the  morning  they  divided  their  company,  leaving  eight 
in  the  shallop  and  the  rest  going  on  shore  to  discover  the 
place.  After  a time  they  directed  their  course  along  the 
sands  to  the  place  where  they  had  seen  the  Indians,  and, 
following  the  track  of  their  bare  feet  a good  way  on  the 
shore,  at  length  saw  where  they  struck  into  the  woods  by 
the  side  of  a pond.  It  was  then  about  nine  or  ten  o’clock 
in  the  morning,  and  the  shallop  was  quite  out  of  sight. 

One  of  their  party  said  that  he  thought  he  saw  an 
Indian  house  among  the  trees,  so  they  went  to  look 
for  it,  and  it  was  here  that  they  lost  sight  of  the 
shallop. 

Following  the  path  for  some  distance  into  the  woods 
they  saw  no  house,  but  at  length  found  a large  burying 
place,  one  part  of  which  was  encompassed  with  a great 
palisade  like  a churchyard.  The  graves  were  more 
sumptuous  than  those  at  “ Cornhill,”  yet  they  digged 
none  up,  but  only  viewed  them  and  went  their  way.” 
Going  further  they  came  on  more  corn  ground,  but  “not 
of  that  year.”  They  also  saw  four  or  five  Indian  houses 
like  those  they  had  found  at  “ Cornhill,”  but  they  had 
not  been  so  lately  dwelt  in. 

All  this  time  they  saw  no  people.  They  went  ranging 
up  and  down  until  the  sun  was  nearly  setting,  and  then 
they  hastened  out  of  the  woods  that  they  might  come  to 
their  sloop.  Seeing  it  a long  way  off  they  called  the 
others  to  come  to  them,  which  they  did  as  soon  as  they 
could,  for  it  was  not  yet  high  water.  Then  being  both 
weary  and  faint,  for  they  had  eaten  nothing  day, 
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they  set  to  work  and  made  their  rendezvous  and  got 
firewood  ; this  done,  they  fed  upon  such  victuals  as  they 
had,  and  after  setting  out  the  watch  betook  themselves 
to  rest. 

About  midnight  they  heard  a hideous  cry,  and  their 
sentinel  called  “ Arm,  arm  ! ” Bestirring  themselves 
they  shot  olt  a couple  of  muskets  and  the  noise  ceased. 
They  concluded  that  their  disturbers  were  a company  of 
wolves  or  foxes,  because  one  had  told  them  that  he  had 
heard  a similar  noise  in  Newfoundland.  About  five  o’clock 
in  the  morning  they  rose  and  looked  to  their  guns  to  see 
that  they  were  in  order,  and,  after  prayer,  they  prepared 
for  breakfast ; and  it  being  the  twilight  of  dawn  they 
thought  it  best  to  carry  their  things  down  to  the  shallop, 
but  the  water  not  being  high  enough,  they  laid  them  on 
the  shore  and  came  to  breakfast. 

Suddenly  they  heard  a strange  cry,  which  they  knew 
to  be  the  same  voices  they  had  heard  in  the  night,  though 
the  notes  were  varied  ; it  was  a note  after  this  manner  : 

Woach,  woach,  ha,  ha,  hach  woach  !” 

This  first  encounter  with  the  Indians  was  very  spirited 
on  both  sides,  though  neither  party  seems  to  have  suffered 
much  bodily  injury  from  the  other.  The  Pilgrims  took 
up  eighteen  of  the  Indian  arrows,  which  they  sent  to 
England  by  Master  Jones  ; some  were  headed  with  brass, 
some  with  harts’  horn,  and  others  with  eagles’  claws, 
Bradford  thought  that  many  more  arrows  were  shot,  for 
those  they  did  find  were  almost  covered  with  leaves. 
They  learned  afterwards  that  their  assailants  belonged  to 
a tribe  named  the  Nansites,  who  had  been  much  embittered 
against  the  English  because  of  the  bad  conduct  of  a 
ship’s  master  named  Hunt.  This  miscreant  induced 
twenty  Indians  from  Patuxet  and  seven  from  the 
Nansites  to  go  on  board  his  vessel  on  pretence  of  trading 
with  them  ; and  setting  sail  he  carried  them  away  and 
sold  them  for  slaves  at  twenty  pounds  each. 

When  the  Indians  had  taken  flight  the  Pilgrims  gave 
God  thanks  for  their  deliverance,  and  took  their 
shallop  and  went  on  their  journey,  after  naming  the  place 
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T^he  First  Encounter.  They  sailed  all  that  day  along  the 
coast  for  about  fifteen  leagues,  but  saw  neither  river  nor 
creek  to  put  into.  After  they  had  sailed  an  hour  or  two 
it  began  to  snow  and  rain,  and  about  the  middle  of  the 
afternoon  the  wind  increased,  and  the  sea  grew  very  rough, 
until  they  were  in  great  danger.  Their  mast  was  split 
in  three  pieces,  and  the  shallop  was  nearly  cast  away,  but, 
recovering  themselves,  they  had  the  flood  with  them  and 
struck  into  a harbour. 

Though  it  was  dark  and  there  were  many  rocks  about, 
they  fell  upon  a piece  of  sandy  ground,  where  the  shallop 
rode  safely,  and  they,  coming  upon  a strange  island,  kept 
their  watch  there  all  night  in  the  rain.  In  the  morning 
they  marched  about,  and  finding  no  inhabitants,  they 
made  their  rendezvous  there,  for  that  day  was  Saturday. 
They  rested  on  the  Sabbath  Day,  and  on  Monday, 
December  ii,  they  sounded  the  harbour,  and  found  it  a 
very  good  harbour  for  their  shipping.  Going  further 
inland  they  found  cornfields  and  little  running  brooks, 
and  a place  very  good  for  situation.  Returning  to  the 
ship  they  carried  the  good  news  to  the  rest  of  their 
people,  and  “ so  did  much  comfort  their  hearts.”  Of 
his  own  need  for  comfort  he  does  not  write,  though 
it  must  have  been  deep-reaching,  for  during  his  absence 
his  wife  had  been  drowned ! Governor  Bradford’s 
Journal  covers  from  Wednesday,  September  6,  1620,  to 
Friday,  March  23,  1621,  old  style  ; and  the  last  sentence 
tells  that  they  chose  for  their  governor  for  that  year  Mr. 
John  Carver,  a man  well  approved  among  them. 

In  Mr.  John  Robinson’s  letter  to  the  departing 
members  of  his  church,  read  aloud  to  them  before 
leaving  Southampton,  among  other  wise  counsels  he  had 
urged  them  to  “ store  up  patience  against  the  evil  day, 
without  which  we  take  offence  at  the  Lord  Himself  in  His 
just  and  holy  works,”  and  it  seems  that  the  good  man 
was  gifted  with  the  prescience  of  the  misfortunes  in  store 
for  these  devoted  wanderers.  The  fixing  on  a suitable 
place  for  their  new  homes  might  have  brightened  the 
hopes  of  the  colonists,  but  a more  prolonged  time  of 
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trouble  and  grief  was  endured  before,  as  a community, 
they  in  any  way  reaped  the  fruit  of  their  labours. 

Some  days  after  Mr.  Carver’s  election  as  governor, 
while  they  were  busy  with  their  seed,  he  came  in  from 
the  field  complaining  of  his  head,  and  died  in  a few  days. 
His  wife  followed  him  five  or  six  weeks  after  ; and  death 
after  death  so  narrowed  their  number  that  they  left  the 
separate  graves  unmarked  lest  the  hostile  Indians  should 
take  advantage  of  their  losses  to  destroy  them  com- 
pletely. 

William  Bradford  was  chosen  as  Mr.  Carver’s  suc- 
cessor in  office,  and  it  is  to  be  believed  that  the 
permanency  of  the  Pilgrim  Settlement  is  greatly  owing 
to  his  wise  administration.  His  Journal,  with  his  wonder- 
ful record  of  surmounted  obstacles  and  its  uncomplaining 
details  of  hardships,  is  one  of  those  world’s  books  which 
claim  immortality.  Dr.  Cheever,  to  whom  we  are  in- 
debted for  relating  much  valuable  information  respecting 
the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  says  that  Bradford  was  the  only  one 
of  them  who  wrote  poetry,  attributing  to  him  a short 
elegy  on  the  death  of  Robinson  of  Leyden,  which 
certainly  does  not  strengthen  his  title  to  the  poetic  gift. 
The  observation  of  Nature  he  shows  in  his  Journal,  is 
much  more  in  evidence  than  that  being  at  one  with  Nature 
which  is  the  dower  of  her  favourites.  He  tells  of  the 
names  and  kinds  of  the  trees  he  saw  in  the  new  country, 
with  a knowledge  of  them  born  in  a country  boyhood, 
and  he  enumerates  the  herbs  with  a Chaucerian  quaint- 
ness : Many  kinds  of  herbs  he  found  here  in  winter,  as 
strawberry  leaves  innumerable,  sorrel,  yarrow,  carvel, 
brooklime,  liverwort,  watercress,  great  store  of  leeks  and 
onions,  and  an  excellent  strong  kind  of  flax  and  hemp.” 

Bradford  was  thirty-two  years  of  age  when  the  Pilgrims 
left  Leyden  for  Plymouth,  and  he  had  then  a wife  and  at 
least  one  child  living.  His  second  wife  outlived  him  for 
some  years,  she  being  over  eighty  at  the  time  of  her 
death.  For  nearly  thirty-seven  years  he  managed  the 
affairs  of  the  colony  ; as  he  died  at  the  age  of  sixty-nine 
nearly  all  his  life  after  their  exodus  must  have  been 
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given  to  their  service.  It  must  have  been  at  the  cost  of 
much  self-sacrifice  that  he  devoted  himself  so  entirely  to 
the  benefit  of  his  fellows  ; for  it  seems  from  his  writings 
and  what  we  learn  of  him  that  the  life  of  a student  would 
have  been  more  after  his  inclination  than  turning  his 
abilities  to  the  government  of  men  and  the  practical 
administration  of  providing  homes  for  a people,  a practical 
administration  which,  in  his  case,  involved  a great  amount 
of  hard  manual  labour.  Dutch  was  as  easily  spoken  by 
him  as  his  own  mother-tongue,  Greek  and  Latin  he  is 
said  to  have  completely  mastered,  and  the  diligent  study 
of  Hebrew  was  his  favourite  recreation,  “ because,”  he 
said,  “ he  would  see  with  his  own  eyes  the  ancient  oracles 
of  God  in  their  native  beauty.” 

Bradford’s  Puritan  principles  did  not  lead  him  into 
that  rigid  severity  in  trifles  which  we  are  wont  to  associate 
with  that  order  of  religious  minds,  for  he  tells  with  dis- 
approval of  a blind  old  woman  who  sternly  censured  a 
good  man  who  had  long  been  imprisoned  in  Norwich 
jail  for  his  fidelity  to  his  religious  convictions  ; because 
she  thought  he  had  had  his  neckband  starched,  and  for 
that  reason  she  feared  that  God  would  not  prosper  his 
journey  ; while  the  band,  as  it  happened,  was  one  of  his 
wife’s  plain  home  spinning,  and  scarce  worth  threepence. 
He  censures  members  of  the  church  at  Amsterdam 
because  of  their  vain  j anglings  about  how  many  ribbons  a 
woman  should  wear  on  her  bonnet,  and  their  persecution 
of  Pastor  Johnson’s  wife,  who,  being  the  widow  of  a 
merchant  of  good  estate  when  the  pastor  married  her, 
wore  the  corked  shoes  for  her  feet  and  whalebone  in  the 
bodice  and  sleeves  of  her  gown,  such  as  citizens  of  her 
rank  used  to  wear. 

With  the  methodical  instincts  of  a scholar  Governor 
Bradford  copied  the  whole  of  his  correspondence  relating 
to  the  affairs  of  the  colony  into  a letter-book,  which  he 
annotated  with  illustrative  remarks.  Through  some 
one’s  very  gross  carelessness  this  precious  manuscript 
was  lost,  and  only  accidentally  discovered  in  a grocer’s 
shop  in  New  Halifax  after  three  hundred  and  thirty- 
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eight  of  the  pages  had  been  destroyed.  The  remaining 
part  is  to  be  found  in  the  volume  of  the  Massachusetts 
Historical  Collections  for  1794. 

Love 

What,  did  I think  of  The  Hunted  Lovers  } the 
ticket-collector  on  the  tramcar  askt  me  a few 
days  ago.  I could  only  reply  that  I had  never 
heard  of  them  ; when  he  told  me  that  the  male  lover  was 
a Russian  captain,  who  had  run  away  with  the  female 
lover,  the  wife  of  a Russian  general,  and  that  the  general 
was  pursuing  them,  eager  for  his  rival’s  death.  I askt  the 
man  what  he  thought  of  it,  whereupon  he  opined  that  if 
the  general  shot  his  quarry  in  England  he  would  be 
bang’d — such  was  the  equality  of  the  English  law;  but  that 
if  he  shot  him  abroad  he  would  escape  punishment  on 
account  of  his  superior  rank.  The  patriotic  simplicity  of 
this  answer  was  delightful,  and  surely  was  not  to  be  dis- 
turb’d, as,  in  its  little  way,  it  would  do  more  to  promote 
justice  than  a like  amount  of  discontent,  with  envy  for  its 
chief  ingredient. 

Alighting  from  the  car,  there,  sure  enough,  was  the 
placard  before  me  with  the  legend,  in  huge  letters,  “ The 
Hunted  Lovers,  Safe  at  Last,”  and  all  I could  do  was  to 
wish  them  happiness  and  the  general  a good  riddance  of 
his  trouble,  and  set  to  work  to  meander  thro’  the  street 
thinking  of  this  passion  Love,  and  its  power  and  extent. 
This  particular  manifestation  had,  apparently,  caused 
many  gyrations  and  excursions  by  the  principal  parties, 
and  had,  in  addition,  been  follow’d  by  the  interest  of 
perhaps  a million  people.  Maybe  the  lady  was  like 
Helen,  married  in  the  piping  times  of  peace  to  the  man 
who  pleased  her  best ; and  since  she  had  her  own  way  in 
marriage,  she  must  needs  indulge  her  will  still  farther 
after  marriage.  Indeed,  it  is  to  be  observ’d  that  those 
ladies  of  very  ancient  times  who  had  no  word  to  say  in 
the  disposal  of  themselves  seem’d  to  make  the  best  wives. 


Love 


Helen  bitterly  regretted  going  her  own  way  in  the  matter 
of  Paris,  while  Brisei’s  gives  every  prospect  of  content 
with  Achilles  in  the  few  short  days  when  she  comes  under 
our  notice,  altho’  he  had  but  recently  slain  her  father  and 
brothers. 

Penelope  seems  to  have  made  a fairly  good  wife,  and 
probably  was  so,  because  the  great  bond  between  her  and 
Ulysses  was  one  of  property.  Indeed,  Athene  somewhere 
says,  with  reference  to  Penelope,  that  a woman’s  heart  is 
wholly  set  on  increasing  her  property  and  her  husband’s, 
and,  give  her  a new  husband,  she  will  forget  all  about  the 
old  one  in  her  fresh  cares.  Homer,  Pm  sure,  would 
never  have  introduced  love  into  Penelope’s  heart — that  is 
to  say,  love  of  a man  for  his  person  apart  from  his 
property.  We  all  know  what  he  has  made  of  Venus  and 
Paris. 

But  chiefly  do  I admire  those  ravisht  Sabine  maidens  in 
Livy  and  their  pliancy  in  front  of  the  exhortation  of 
Romulus.  He  promised  them  but  chance-husbands,  to 
whom  they  must  give  their  affections  ; but  he  offer’d 
them  a partnership  in  the  property  of  their  husbands  and 
the  State,  and  that  settled  the  business. 

The  next  lady  noticed  by  Livy  is  Tarpeia,  who  was 
certainly  excellent  in  her  love  of  riches.  These  ladies 
were  the  beginners  of  that  famous  line  of  Roman  matrons 
who  have  become  the  wonder  and  delight  of  a great  part 
of  the  world. 

Property,  then,  should  be  the  first  and  great  qualifica- 
tion for  marriage.  Let  no  one  be  afraid  of  staining  his 
scutcheon,  if  he  has  one,  or  his  character,  by  marrying  any 
daughter  of  Shem  or  Ham  even,  if  she  have  the  gold, 
ivory,  peacocks,  apes,  or  any  commodity  convertible  into 
powerful  shekels.  He  does  but  perform  an  act  of  antique 
nobility  ; he  shall  sit  in  the  presence  of  kings,  and  shall 
be  honour’d  with  a statue  at  his  death.  Oh, 
nube^  I might  have  shared  his  fate  ! But  cowardice 
forbade  me — a base  fear  of  the  unknown,  a clinging  to  the 
sordid  and  the  small.  These  words  of  Juvenal  were  with 
me  : “ There  is  nothing  more  intolerable  than  a rich 
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woman  ” : I added  to  rich  ” “ heathen”  ; increast  my 
fear  ; and  so  was  by  innate  meanness  prevented  from 
achieving  greatness. 

Even  now,  when  I consider  the  glory  of  mercenary 
marriages,  those  small  tastes  and  distastes,  quarrels  and 
reconciliations  of  Horace  and  the  rest  appear  trivial  and 
unworthy.  These  gentry  not  only  oscillated  between  blue 
eyes  and  brown,  not  only  were  affected  by  some  wisp  of 
hair  and  what  the  breeze  might  do  to  it,  not  only  follow’d 
the  swayings  of  some  blameless  petticoat,  the  covering  of 
a shameless  girl,  but  actually  sang  about  such  things — and 
very  well  too. 

Looking  at  Love  with  the  eyes  of  age  and  experience, 
what  is  it,  after  all  ? A mere  flash  in  the  pan.  This 
divine  rage,  this  instigator  of  cut  throats  and  drown- 
ings  and  charcoal  fires,  doesn’t  affect  one  person  out  of  a 
hundred.  Of  those  persons  who  have  neither  part  nor  lot 
in  property.  Jacks  and  Jills  condemn’d  to  monotonous 
labour  for  the  greatest  part  of  their  lives,  I see  sometimes 
as  many  as  fifty  pairs  in  a night,  evidently  not  over- 
whelm’d by  their  passion.  They  kiss  and  hug  and  meet 
and  part  like  the  components  of  some  huge  dance.  Rarely 
one  of  them  kills  him  or  herself  in  a futile  endeavour  to 
spoil  the  game  ; and  such  disturbers  are  quickly  forgotten. 
Erring  Helens  find  their  end  in  domestic  peace  ; gay 
Lotharios  are  trapt  at  last  by  an  artful  girl  : they  retire 
from  the  dance,  and  a new  generation  arises  who  will  cut 
the  same  figures  in  nearly  the  same  way. 

But,  after  all,  there  must  be  some  change.  And  what 
more  liable  to  change  than  that  airy  nothing  call’d  senti- 
ment ? From  Homer,  who  shows  the  result  of  Helen’s 
passion  for  a fine  figure  of  a man,  through  dramatists, 
Greek  and  Latin,  ages.  Dark  and  Middle,  through 
Shakspere,  Herrick,  Moliere,  down  to  the  author  of  Guy 
Livingstone^  what  disguises  this  Love  has  assumed,  what 
eclipses  suffer’d  ! And  the  change  still  goes  on.  I made, 
this  morning,  inquiry  of  two  young  women  about  the 
progress  of  the  game  generally.  The  first,  a young 
washerwoman,  expatiated  on  the  growing  fickleness  of 
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swains  : They  go  about  with  a girl  for  a week  or  so, 
and  then  they  get  tired  of  her.  They’re  all  the  same.” 
The  second,  a daughter  of  the  middle  class,  said  that  all 
the  girls  of  her  acquaintance  were  glad  to  go  to  work  of 
different  kinds,  and  had  no  time  to  think  of  love,  while 
the  young  men  had  not  money  enough  to  keep  a wife.  I 
couldn’t  hit  upon  a young  man  to  hear  his  view  of  the 
matter  ; but,  doubtless,  if  I had  got  one  to  make  a third 
informant  their  answers  might  have  been  distill’d  into  the 
old  lament,  “ Plain  love  is  the  cauldest  blast  now  that  can 
blaw.”  And  fortunate  it  is  that  it  is  so,  else  would  all 
the  world  be  upset. 

Love  me  little,  love  me  long,  is  the  burden  of  my  song. 

This  passion  of  plays  and  poets  is  but  destructive,  and 
needs  to  be  curb’d  with  whip  and  hunger  as  a destroying 
devil,  a blind  devil  that  will  not  allow  a man  to  see 
clearly,  an  obstinate  devil  who  flouts  friends  and  fathers 
and  mothers  and  common  sense.  Who  wants  instances  of 
it  ? Each  knows  himself.  I was  the  thrall  of  this 
Love  for  a short  time,  that  I might  be  seal’d  human,  I 
suppose  ; and  in  my  captivity  raved  and  wept  and 
swore,  and  comported  myself  more  foolishly  than  any 
beast.  As  I,  so  are  the  rest,  more  or  less.  “ She  seems 
different  from  other  girls,”  is  the  common  wail  of  the 
young  lover  : I’ve  heard  it  a score  of  times.  What  use 
in  saying,  “ A blind  devil  has  got  hold  of  you,  my 
good  boy  ” ? 

To  give  the  women  their  due,  they  are  not,  as  a rule, 
so  blinded  by  this  chance  affection  as  men  ; they  are 
generally  good  spectators  in  love,  because  it’s  not  the  man 
they  want,  but  his  love ; so  are  they  often  at  once  the 
cause  and  the  moderators  of  the  passion.  Of  course  they 
are  more  apt  to  love,  as  all  the  world  knows.  For  is  not 
Venus  a woman } But  she  never  seems  to  have  lost  her 
head.  Nor  do  they,  as  a rule,  care  about  being  the  objects 
of  a mad  passion,  which  often  destroys  or  hurts  them,  as 
it  does  everything  else.  Who  does  not  know  that 
successful  lover  in  the  Life  of  Crabbe  by  his  son  ? That 
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lover  was  attach’d  to  all  who  bore  “ the  name  of  woman — 
young  or  aged,  clean  or  dirty,  a lady  or  a gipsy.”  Such 
was  his  success  that  “ he  had  peopled  the  village  green.” 
No  mad  lover  this  ! I knew  just  such  a hero,  a bit  of  a 
bully  and  a rogue,  whose  features  could  plainly  be  dis- 
cern’d in  three  or  four  parishes.  And  in  such  honour  did 
the  women  hold  him  that  they  never  sued  him  for  the 
maintenance  of  his  offspring.  This  indifference  to  moral 
qualities  is  the  very  strength  of  women.  A ranting 
young  lover,  wanting  in  precision,  must  be  a great  trouble 
to  them. 

A great  and  growing  enemy  of  Love  is  the  town. 
These  two  Don  Juans  pursued  their  career  of  conquest 
in  the  country  ; in  the  town  they  would  have  had  neither 
leisure  nor  opportunity  for  their  sly  and  efficient  amours. 
Let  us,  then,  pay  honour  to  the  town  as  the  clipper  of  the 
wings  of  Desire,  and  look  thankfully  at  its  shops  and 
plays  and  music  and  what  not,  and  thank  God  we  are 
doing  no  worse. 

But,  after  all,  the  surest  defence  against  this  passion  is 
age  and  grey  hairs — a good  grandfatherly  age  of,  say,  fifty, 
when  we  can  think  with  gentle  smile  of  those  hot  tremors 
which  accompanied  our  love-making  and  verse- making. 
Annie’s  fat  now,  and  our  verses  are  hopelessly  out  of 
fashion  ; and  yet  the  memory  of  them  both  is  very  sweet. 
We  are  become  as  gods  walking  in  the  garden  in 
the  cool  of  the  evening.  We  can  now  roam  with 
pleasure  through  the  amplitude  and  sublimity  of  Milton 
to  the  full  extent  of  his  fine  words,  and  relish  the 
inhumanity  of  Adam  and  Eve ; we  can  follow  the  pale 
and  prim  ^neas  wherever  with  gentle  guidance  Vergil 
determines  his  footsteps,  even  over  that  burning  marl  of 
Tyrian  passion ; we  can  pass  undisturb’d  thro’  the 
calm  temples  of  literature,  and  be  as  calm  as  they. 

Ovid’s  lubricity,  the  passion  of  Propertius,  what  are 
they  now  to  us  but  a storehouse  of  happy  quotations  ? 
Ungloved  Hero  and  her  young  Leander,  with  all  their 
comings  and  goings  and  kissings,  are  but  a small  thing  ; 
they  used  to  be  as  big  as  we  were.  We  pish  and  pshaw  at 
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Julia  and  Silvia  and  Proteus  and  all  their  kindred.  What 
matters  which  is  which,  and  how  they  couple  ? Perhaps  we 
can  still  love  Perdita  and  her  mate,  because  we  look  at 
them  with  the  eyes  of  Leontes  and  his  coevals.  Shep- 
herdesses, Faithful  or  Wanton,  are  a pack  of  nonsense  • 

we  hurry  past  such  trollops,  but  stop  to  admire  Dianeme’s 
ear-ring. 

That  is  to  say,  all  this  we  can  do  if  we  have  literary 
tastes.  I hardly  know  what  old  men  without  literary 
tastes  can  do ; unless  it  is  to  eat  and  drink  delicately,  in- 
dulge their  aun  sacra  fames,  gad  about,  attend  football 
matches,  and,  indeed,  do  anything  but  read  books  and 
make  love : the  lean  and  slipper’d  pantaloon,  or  his 
modern  substitute,  should  never  think  of  the  last  for  he 
will  surely  be  excruciated.  Moreover,  an  old  man  in 
love  is  an  ugly  and  offensive  spectacle,  an  eyesore  to  his 
neighbours,  a centre  of  derision. 

A young  man’s  love  is  bad  enough  ; but  I hear  thro’ 
the  medium  of  magazines  and  newspapers  that  it  will 
soon  be  a thing  of  the  past.  What  joy  ! Unbroken 
and  unbreakable  voter-virgins  are  to  rule  the  roost  in  all 
respectable  circles,  and  folk  will  no  longer  be  distinguisht 
^ men  and  women.  Fly  away,  you  spiteful  little  Cupid  I 
Your  day  is  over.  Fly  crying  to  your  mother,  little  man, 
and  tell  her  the  world  is  in  the  grip  of  journals  and 
superior  people,  who  will  be  kinder  than  you,  and  multiply 
us  in  reasonable  ways.  I only  wish  I might  fly  with  you 
to  see  her  smile.  ^ 


Sheaf  of  Qorn  Lore 

I TURNED  one  afternoon  not  long  ago  out  of  the 
unprofitable  wetness  of  London  streets  into  the 
warm  shelter  of  a small  brown-panelled  room.  The 
fire  in  its  deep  recess  threw  out  a soft  yellow  light  • 
tawny  and  gold  books,  with  here  and  there  a lighter 
glint  of  French  fiction,  broke  the  brown  of  the  walls ; and 
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standing  on  a table,  as  on  an  altar,  was  a pale  wheaten 
coloured  Wedgwood  vase,  of  most  simple  Greek  form, 
holding  a handful  of  golden  corn.  It  was  the  appeal  of 
the  unexpected,  of  beauty  half  forgotten — a beauty  com- 
plete, suggestive,  reminiscent  ! 

Since  the  first  symbolic  plucking  of  an  ear  of  corn  by 
Adam  when  driven  from  Eden — for  the  Earth’s  first 
Husbandman,  according  to  the  Arabs,  took  with  him  an 
ear  of  corn,  a handful  of  dates  and  a branch  of  myrtle — 
what  innumerable  rites,  customs,  and  superstitions  have 
grown  up  in  harvest-fields,  and  still  linger  in  spite  of 
hideous  reaping-machines  ! And  though  automatic  sowers 
have  driven  Triptolemus  and  his  dragon-drawn  chariot 
nearly  out  of  our  ken,  is  there  not  still  in  our  hearts  a 
homage  to  Demeter  as  constant  as  the  corn  itself.^ 

Of  old,  among  its  gods,  each  country  possessed  a deity 
of  corn — and  sometimes  many  lesser  godlings,  who  looked 
after  the  grain  in  various  stages  of  its  growth.  Demeter 
of  the  Greeks,  Osiris  and  Isis  of  the  Egyptians,  the 
Roman  Ceres,  Indian  Indra,  the  Atergates  of  the 
Syrians,  Berecynthia  of  the  Phrygians,  Thor  whom  the 
Scandinavians  worshipped  as  their  grain  god,  Arcadian 
Hera,  Serakh  of  the  Chaldeans,  and  the  Assyrian  deity  of 
harvest,  who  was  named  Nirba.  Beside  these  there  were 
also  corn  spirits,  who  identified  themselves  with  the  crops 
and  generally  assumed  animal  form,  though  in  some  places 
they  were  of  human  shape.  In  India  there  was  Sita, 
daughter  of  King  Janaka,  born  of  a furrow  ; in  Mexico 
there  was  Cinteotl,  the  son  of  the  maize  goddess  ; while 
the  Iroquois  believed  that  the  corn  spirit  took  the  form 
of  a beautiful  maiden.  Germany,  which  is  rich  in  corn- 
lore,  has — in  common  with  the  Poles  and  Czechs — the 
corn  mother  ; this  spirit  is  supposed  to  appear  sometimes 
in  the  form  of  a woman  walking  through  the  fields.  In 
northern  Europe  a bull  is  a common  embodiment  of  the 
corn  spirit,  and  also  wolves  and  creatures  called  Buchmen, 
which  are  goat-legged  and  somewhat  resemble  Satyrs  ; 
and  the  Russian  Ljescheis,  who  were  partly  in  human  form, 
with  the  horns,  ears,  and  legs  of  goats.  Some  of  these 
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were  corn  spirits,  and  possessed  the  power  of  being  able 
to  alter  their  stature,  so  that  they  grew  with  the  crops 
and  dwindled  when  the  corn  was  cut  to  the  height  of  the 
stubble.  The  Chinese  believed  in  a constellation  of 
eight  black  stars,  each  of  which  had  under  its  protection 
one  of  ithese  eight  varieties  of  corn,  rice,  millet,  barley, 
wheat,  beans,  peas,  maize,  and  hemp.  When  these  stars 
were  seen  clearly  it  augured  a plenteous  crop. 

In  Greek  lore  the  worship  and  rites  of  Demeter  at 
Eleusis — when  the  central  mystery  was  revealed  to  the  ini- 
tiated in  an  ear  of  corn — are  too  well  known  to  enumerate, 
and  we  can  still  trace  them  in  this  and  other  countries  in 
the  feasts  and  processions,  and  even  in  the  remains  of 
sacrificial  rites,  notably  in  the  connection  of  a pig  with 
these  festivals — clearly  a survival  of  the  offering  of 
sows,  which,  after  being  led  three  times  round  the  fields 
with  dancing  and  music,  were  sacrificed  at  sowing  and 
harvest  to  their  corn  deities  by  both  Greeks  and  Romans. 
A ram  also  seems  to  have  played  a part  in  corn  ceremonies 
in  England  ; for  in  an  old  chronicle  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.  mention  is  made  of  a ram  being  given  to  the 
ploughmen  for  a feast  on  the  eve  of  St.John  the  Baptist. 
Among  the  Egyptians  Osiris  and  Isis  reigned  as  deities 
of  corn.  Osiris  was  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  teach 
the  use  of  the  plough  in  Egypt,  and  he  was  sometimes 
even  regarded  as  a personification  of  the  corn,  and  was 
named  by  a word  meaning  “The  Crop.”  In  the  Temple 
of  Isis  at  Philae,  in  a chamber  dedicated  to  him,  the  dead 
body  of  Osiris  is  represented  with  corn  springing  from  it, 
and  a priest  standing  watering  the  stalks  from  a pitcher 
which  he  holds.  To  Isis,  Diodorus,  whose  authority  is 
supposed  to  have  been  Manetho  the  historian,  attributes 
the  discovery  of  wheat  and  barley  ; and  at  her  festivals 
stalks  of  these  grains  were  carried,  and  she  was  often 
represented  holding  a vessel  of  corn.  The  early  Egyptians 
believed  that  the  annual  rising  of  the  Nile  was  due  to  the 
tears  shed  by  Isis  at  the  loss  of  Osiris.  To  this  deity  also 
pigs  were  offered  ; and  her  priests,  who  at  other  times  were 
forbidden  to  eat  of  this  flesh,  were  allowed  to  do  so  at 
ccci — 2112 — December  ’o6  2 q 
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these  sacrifices.  The  reason  of  this,  which  Herodotus  dis- 
covered, he  did  not  think  “ becoming  to  tell.”  Isis  was 
called  among  other  names  “ The  creatress  of  the  green 
crop,”  “ The  mistress  of  bread,”  and  “ The  green  one 
whose  greenness  is  as  the  greenness  of  the  earth.”  Her 
epithet  Socket  also  means  “ a cornfield.” 

Certain  festivals,  Isia,  which  continued  nine  days, 
were  held  in  her  honour,  when  vessels  of  wheat 
and  barley  were  carried.  These  festivals  were  adopted 
by  the  Romans  and  held  in  honour  of  their  Dea  Dia 
(Ceres),  when  the  corn-crowned  Arvales  used  to  hold  a 
three  days’  festival  with  processions  and  sacrifices.  They 
offered  to  her  a sow,  a sheep,  and  a bull,  the  victims 
being  led  three  times  round  the  uncut  field,  accompanied 
by  the  reapers  and  farm  servants  in  a dancing  procession, 
singing  the  praises  of  the  goddess.  They  offered  her,  too, 
libations  of  milk  and  wine.  The  Romans  also  had  a 
great  many  lesser  deities  of  corn — too  many  to  enumerate 
here — amcfng  them  being  Scia,  who  protected  the  corn 
while  still  in  the  earth  ; Occator,  the  god  of  harrowing  ; 
Sarritis,  of  weeding;  Nodotus,  who  watched  over  the  stalks 
as  they  grew  knotty  ; Robigus,  or  according  to  Ovid 
Robigo,  a goddess,  to  propitiate  whom  sacrifices  and 
offerings  were  made,  and  who  protected  the  crops  from 
mildew  and  blight  ; Volutina,  who  formed  the  husk,  and 
Patalana  who  opened  the  ear  ; added  to  these  there  were 
twelve  male  gods  who  presided  over  all  the  separate 
processes  of  sowing  and  harvesting  ; they  also  seemed  to 
have  shared  in  the  belief  that  red-haired  animals  were 
beneficial  to  the  crops,  as  mention  is  made  of  red-haired 
puppies  being  sacrificed  at  Rome  in  the  spring,  as  a 
propitiation  to  the  Dog-Star. 

In  India,  where  grain  is  indeed  the  staff  of  life,  the 
corn  deity  Indra  is  called  “ he  who  ripens  barley,”  and 
this  grain  is  held  as  a symbol  of  riches  and  abundance, 
and  is  used  largely  at  Indian  festivals,  connected  with 
births,  weddings  and  funerals,  and  at  some  of  their 
sacrificial  rites.  The  corn  spirits  vary  by  name  in  various 
parts  of  India.  The  Kharwas  have  a powerful  lesser 
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goddess  of  corn,  Dharta  Mata  (the  earth  goddess),  to 
whom  they  sacrifice  pigs,  cocks  and  goats. 

Triptolemus,  the  inventor  of  the  plough,  shared  with 
Osiris  the  labour  of  teaching  men  the  arts  of  agriculture. 
To  bring  the  favour  of  Osiris  on  the  crops  the 
Egyptians  used  to  sacrifice  red-haired  men  and  cattle, 
burning  them  and  scattering  their  ashes  over  the  fields 
with  a winnowing  fan.  Red-haired  victims  were  chosen 
as  representative  of  the  corn  spirit,  and  used  for  the 
purpose  of  turning  the  crops  red  and  golden.  Human 
sacrifices  were  not  uncommon  in  other  countries,  and  the 
flesh  was  buried  or  scattered  about  the  lands  in  ashes. 

In  England  the  earliest  rites  connected  with  the  growth 
of  the  crops  began  with  the  carrying  of  fire  round  the 
fields  on  the  eve  of  the  new  year,  which  was  done  to 
ensure  a plenteous  crop,  and  was  probably  a survival  of 
the  torches  of  Demeter,  fire  and  light  being  supposed  to 
scare  evil  spirits  away  ; but  this  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  a very  widely  spread  custom,  and  the  real  beginning 
of  the  agricultural  year  may  be  said  to  have  commenced 
with  the  ploughing  of  the  land.  This  was  a day  of  great 
importance  to  the  farm  labourers,  and  was  called  Plough 
Monday,  as  on  the  first  Monday  after  Twelfth  Day  the 
first  furrows  were  turned.  It  was  practically  a half- 
holiday, and  work  was  stopped  early  in  the  day  to  allow 
of  the  festivals  which  took  place  then  ; it  was  indeed  called 
“ Ploughman’s  Holiday,”  and  an  old  chronicle  says, 
“ There  was  a light  in  many  churches  called  Ploughlight, 
which  was  maintained  by  old  and  young  persons,  who 
were  husband-men,  kept  burning  before  some  image.” 

On  this  morning  the  farm  men  and  maids  vied  with 
each  other  as  to  who  should  be  first  astir  ; for  if  one  of 
the  men  could  place  his  whip  or  sickle  at  the  hearth, 
before  the  girl  who  lit  the  kitchen  fire  could  get  her 
kettle  on,  she  had  to  give  him,  as  forfeit,  a fowl  for 
Shrove-tide.  Ploughs,  gaily  decorated  with  ribbons  and 
wreaths,  were  drawn  about  on  Plough  Monday,  and  in 
some  parts  of  England  and  the  Scilly  Isles  the  “ Guise  ” 
dancers — the  girls  dressed  as  men  and  the  men  dressed 
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as  girls — would  go  from  house  to  house,  with  songs  and 
dancing,  and  a feast  would  end  the  festival.  In  Scotland 
the  first  time  of  the  year  that  the  plough  is  “ stryked,” 
put  in  the  ground,  some  bread  and  cheese  was  put 
on  it,  and  some  was  thrown  into  the  field  to  feed  the 
crows.  There  are,  of  course,  superstitions  connected  with 
the  actual  work  of  ploughing  ; for  example,  the  Irish  belief 
that  it  is  unlucky  to  speak  to  any  one  waiting  at  the  end 
of  a furrow  until  the  horses’  heads  have  been  turned  in 
the  opposite  direction.  In  this  position  an  “evil  eye” 
cannot  blink  them.  In  Scandinavia — where  the  undivided 
land  made  such  a thing  easy — the  people  who  have  “ stolen 
land  ” in  ploughing  are  believed  to  have  to  return  and 
plough  after  death.  These  night  ploughers  try  to  compel 
any  belated  passer-by  to  plough  for  them ; and  it  is  held 
safer  to  comply,  as  the  shadowy  ploughmen  are  said  to 
be  able  to  bewitch  people  so  that  they  can  neither  see  nor 
hear. 

In  Northern  India  the  priests  select  a lucky  day  and 
hour  for  the  commencement  of  ploughing.  In  Mirzapur 
the  time  chosen  is  usually  at  night,  as  secrecy  in  these 
rites  is  an  important  part  of  the  ritual.  In  some  parts 
they  commence  ploughing  at  dawn ; the  ploughman’s 
hands,  as  well  as  the  bullock’s  hoofs,  are  smeared  with 
henna,  and  a feast  of  delicacies  awaits  his  return.  In  most 
parts  the  ploughmen  eat  rich  food  at  this  time,  and  are 
supposed  to  abstain  from  quarrels.  Five  seems  a number 
of  much  importance  in  ploughing  and  sowing,  and  at  the 
commencment  of  the  former  they  dig  up  five  clods  with 
a spade  and  sprinkle  water  five  times  into  the  furrow 
with  a mango  branch.  Sometimes  a small  patch  of  land 
in  a corner  of  the  field  is  left  untilled  as  a home  for  the 
corn  spirit.  In  sowing  time,  too,  they  choose  a Monday 
to  commence  on,  and  at  this  time  various  rites  and  cere- 
monies are  performed  and  offerings  made.  The  Kharwars 
give  five  handfuls  of  grain  front  the  sowing  basket  to 
Dharta  Mata,  so  that  she  shall  be  propitious.  They 
keep  this  and  grind  it,  and  offer  it  at  her  annual  festival  in 
the  month  of  August.  In  some  parts  a general  offering 
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of  five  cocks  is  made  by  the  priest  ; and  clsewl'iere  pigs, 
cocks,  some  liquor,  and  parched  grain  are  ofr'ered.  They 
also  release  a fowl  at  sowing  time  as  a kind  of  scapegoat. 
In  honour  of  Eubulus  the  swineherd — v/hose  swine  were 
swallowed  up  when  the  earth  opened  to  receive  Persephone 
— the  Greeks  used  to  throw  pigs  into  the  cavern  of 
Demeter.  Afterwards  certain  women,  specially  chosen, 
brought  up  the  decaying  flesh  and  placed  it  on  her  altar. 
It  was  believed  that  mixing  this  flesh  with  the  seed-corn 
ensured  an  abundant  harvest.  Various  remnants  of  these 
sacrifices  linger  in  European  countries,  in  some  places  the 
bones  and  flesh  of  pigs  being  burned  in  the  corn-fields. 

In  Silesia,  where  an  effigy  of  Death  is  made  of  rags  and 
straw  and  is  carried  with  songs  to  an  open  place  and 
burned,  the  peasants  struggle  while  it  is  burning  to  obtain 
a piece  of  it.  Each  one  who  gets  a part  of  the  figure 
uses  it  as  a charm  to  ensure  plentiful  crops,  either  burying 
it  in  his  land,  or  tying  it  to  the  largest  tree  in  his  garden. 
That  fire  must  not  be  given  away  at  sowing  time  was  an 
old  Roman  superstition,  which  possibly  found  its  way  to 
Ireland,  where  neither  food,  fire,  nor  drink  must  be  given, 
no  matter  who  asks,  on  May  eve.  Semonia,  a lesser 
deity,  was  invoked  by  the  early  Italians  at  seed  time.  In 
Scotland  after  the  seed-corn  had  been  brought  to  the  field 
it  was  considered  very  unlucky  to  return  any  of  it  to  the 
barn  again.  In  this  country  a small  plot,  called  “ The 
guid  man’s  plot,”  was  left  untilled  for  the  use  of  the  corn 
spirit.  In  England  the  three  first  days  of  March  were 
called  ‘‘  blind  days,”  and  it  was  held  unlucky  to  sow 
any  seed  then.  The  Chinesej  who  regard  corn  as  a 
heavenly  gift,  celebrate  both  seed-time  and  harvest  with 
sacrifices,  rites,  and  prayers. 

After  the  crops  were  sown,  and  when  the  grass  had 
grown,  an  offering  of  a ram,  which  was  first  led  three 
times  round  the  field,  was  made  to  Ceres.  There  were 
many  superstitions  about  the  waving  of  the  corn  in  the 
fields,  dating  from  earlier  than  Homer,  when  the  Greeks 
would  say  on  seeing  the  billowing  of  the  grain,  “ there  run 
horses  ” ; and  Homer  himself  mentions  the  horses  of 
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Erichthoneus,  children  of  Boreas,  in  connection  with  the 
corn-fields.  The  Suabian  peasants,  too,  say,  ‘‘  da  lauft 
das  Pterd”;  and  in  Germany  Woden’s  horses  are  con- 
nected with  the  grain-fields.  The  Irish  peasants  account 
for  the  bending  of  corn  by  the  fact  that  the  “ good  people 
are  trooping  across  it  ” ; this  1 have  heard  myself  from 
an  old  peasant  in  the  South  of  Ireland,  who  warned  me 
to  be  careful,  when  crossing  one  of  the  stone  stiles  so 
common  there,  to  get  down  gently,  and  not  to  jump,  so 
as  to  avoid  treading  on  one  of  the  “little  gentry”  who 
are  often  busy  in  the  fields.  A parallel  to  this  seems  the 
German  belief  that  if  a reaper  is  seized  by  illness  in 
the  harvest-field  it  is  because  he  has  stumbled  on  the 
corn  spirit,  who  resents  it  thus.  In  some  places  they  say 
when  a labourer  is  seized  with  illness,  “The  rye-wolf  has 
got  hold  of  him  ” ; also  in  this  country  when  the  grass 
waves  they  say  that  it  is  the  corn-mother  coming,  or  that 
it  is  the  corn-wolf  or  grass-wolf,  or  sometimes  it  is  sup- 
posed to  be  “ the  white  dog”  in  the  corn  ; and  children 
are  kept  from  playing  in  the  corn-fields  by  tales  of  various 
corn -spirits  lurking  there,  ready  to  catch  them  if  they 
trespass.  In  one  part,  possibly  Silesia,  they  are  told  that 
“Death  is  sitting  in  the  corn.”  In  Jutland,  when  the 
heat-mists  in  summer  are  seen  to  move  in  waves  along  the 
fields,  the  peasants  say  that  Loki  is  sowing  his  oats.  Many 
strange  creatures  haunted  the  grain  fields  and  lay  con- 
cealed in  the  crops  ; of  these  German  lore  tells  the  most 
tales,  among  these  being  the  Aprilochse,  a demon  which 
infested  the  fields  in  April,  the  Aumsau,  and  the  Haber- 
geiss,  Katzemann,  Kornwolf,  Farre  and  the  Erntebock, 
which  latter  seemed  possessed  of  an  active  malice,  as  he 
stole  part  of  the  crops  at  harvest  time.  The  Russian 
Ljeschics  seem  to  be  friendly  ; and  Fauns,  though  really 
wood  spirits,  took  a kindly  and  beneficent  interest  in  the 
crops.  In  Esthonia  thistles  are  placed  on  the  corn  when 
ripening  to  scare  away  hostile  demons 

It  was  possibly  also  partly  to  rid  these  evil  ones  of  their 
power  that  fire  was  carried  about  the  fields,  and  that  the 
ashes  of  brands  from  the  midsummer  fires  were  scattered 
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among  the  crops.  Sometimes,  too,  in  Ireland  I'je  coals 
from  these  fires  were  carried  into  the  fields  to 
But  these  midsummer  fires,  still  lit  m parts  of  Ireland 
were  primarily  to  invoke  fertility  both  of  crops  ’ 

and  the  cattle  are  often  driven  through  them  for  his 
purpose.  The  actual  harvesting  was,  of  cou.se,  the  t 
of  the  greatest  rites  and  festivals,  and  there  are  m y 
ceremonies  connected  with  the  cutting  ^ ^ 

The  Egyptian  reapers  after  they  had  cut  the  first  ears 
would  lay  them  down,  and,  beating  their  breasts,  would 
call  upon  Isis.  In  India,  at  Lahore,  w en  t e .'■’^t’P 
ready  for  reaping,  the  natives  first  cut  an  ring 
some^f  each  kind  of  grain  and  offer  it  to  the  household 
gods.  This  first  reaping  is  called  Atwan,  and  when  th 
sheaves  are  brought  home  the  grain  is  removed  frorn  the 
ears  and  mixed  with  milk  and  sugar.  . 

the  family  tastes  this  seven  times.  In  Ireland  the  fa  m 
daughter  must  cut  the  first  sheaf  to  bring  uc  o 
harvesting  ; and  in  Scotland,  when  reaping  commenced, 
each  reaper  made  a cross  on  the  ground  with  his  sickle,  to 
keep  their  wrists  from  being  strained.  ere  is 
alluLn  to  the  direction  in  which  the  corn  should  be  cut 
in  Theocritus  in  the  words  of  “ the  godli  e itjerses  . 
“See  that  the  stubble  faces  the  north  wind  or  the  west, 
’tis  thus  the  grain  waxes  richest.”  The  belief  tha  _ e 
passer-by  should  “ give  the  good  word  ” to  the  reaping 
was  widely  spread  and  lingers  still  in  Ireland,  ut,  as  ere 
the  land  is  used  chiefly  for  rearing  cattle  and  not  gram 
the  “good  word”  must  be  given  when  one  is  hrst 
shown  some  new  young  animal.  There  was  a mysterious 
creature  which  lurked  in  Scotch  corn-fields  and  looked 
like  a stone  when  found  by  the  reapers,  but  it  could 
change  its  shape.  It  seems  to  have  been  treated  with 
some  respect,  or  fear,  as  when  it  was  found  the  reapers 
would  leave  a little  patch  of  the  crop  standing  round  it 
and  only  cut  off  the  ears  of  the  corn.  But  the  import- 
ance of  the  first  sheaf  was  as  nothing  to  the  last  one,  the 
cutting  of  which  was  the  most  important  ceremony  ot 
the  corn-fields.  In  nearly  all  countries  this  last  sheaf  was 
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regarded  as  the  hiding-place  of  the  corn  spirit,  and  was 
left  standing  alone  and  then  cut  with  much  ceremony.  It 
was  generally  formed  into  the  semblance  of  a woman’s 
figure  adorned  with  clothes,  ribbons  and  garlands,  and 
carried  home  to  the  farmhouse  with  dancing  and  singing. 
In  some  parts  the  cutting  of  the  last  sheaf  was  supposed 
to  kill  the  corn  demon,  and  occasionally  it  was  left  uncut 
as  a winter  refuge  for  the  spirit.  In  India,  when  the  reap- 
ing drew  to  a close,  a small  patch  of  corn  was  left  standing 
on  the  last  field  ; the  reapers  then,  after  resting  awhile, 
would  rush  at  it  and  tear  it  up,  shouting  the  victory  of 
the  corn  deity  and  casting  the  corn  stalks  in  the  air.  A 
sheaf  is  then  made  of  this  last  corn,  tied  to  a bamboo, 
and  stuck  up  in  the  last  harvest  cart  and  carried  home  in 
triumph.  Sometimes  a plot  of  corn,  specially  sown,  is 
reaped  with  a sudden  rush  and  shouting  and  given  to  the 
priest  as  an  offering  to  the  local  deity.  The  last  sheaf, 
when  carried  home,  is  placed  over  the  threshing  floor,  or 
hung  on  a tree  or  cattle-shed,  where  it  remains  as  a pro- 
tection against  the  evil  eye.  A parallel  to  this  is  the 
English  “ maiden,”  or  “ kern-baby,”  which  is  the  last 
sheaf  reaped.  The  name  of  this  last  sheaf  varies  in 
different  counties;  in  Devonshire  it  is  called  the  “neck,” 
and  the  reaper  of  the  last  handful  of  corn  plaits  the  straw 
and  ties  the  ends  toorether  with  bright  coloured  ribbon.- 

O ^ O ^ 

He  then  lifts  it  high  above  his  head,  while  the  other 
reapers  wave  their  sickles  and  shout.  I'his  is  called  “ the 
neck.”  After  this  cider  is  passed  round  and  they  start  for 
the  farm,  where  the  “neck”  is  carried  into  the  house  and 
hung  over  the  centre  of  the  kitchen  table.  It  remains 
here  until  it  is  ousted  from  its  position  by  tlie  next 
year’s  “ neck,”  when  it  is  given  to  the  best  beast  in  the 
stalls.  In  Cornv/all,  the  reaper  who  cuts  the  “ neck  ” runs 
with  it  to  the  farmer’s  house,  where  one  of  the  maids  is 
posted  at  the  door  with  a bucket  of  water  ready  to  throw 
over  him.  If  he  can  get  inside  the  doorway  without 
being  drenched  he  can  claim  a kiss  from  the  girl  ; this 
throwing  of  water,  which  has  one  or  two  variations,  is 
supposed  to  be  the  survival  of  a rain  charm  or  invocation. 
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In  other  places  the  last  sheaf  is  called  “ the  mare,”  and  it 
was  customary  to  “ send  the  mare  on,”  often  in  consider- 
able state,  to  a neighbouring  farm  which  had  not  yet 
finished  harvesting.  The  head  man  of  the  farm  that 
finished  reaping  first  was  mounted  on  the  best  horse — the 
leader  of  the  team — -both  being  decorated  with  ribbons, 
and  was  led  to  the  neighbouring  farm.  The  last  farmer 
who  could  not  send  the  “ mare  ” further  kept  it  all  the 
winter.  The  man  who  carried  the  “ mare  ” received  ale 
and  often  a fair  amount  of  rough  treatment  on  arriving 
at  his  destination  ; indeed,  the  privileges  of  the  reaper  of 
the  last  sheaf  are  curiously  mixed  with  penalties.  He  is 
placed  in  Scotland  to  sup  by  himself  on  the  “ bink,”  and 
at  the  harvest  supper  and  other  places  he  is  named  by  the 
name  of  the  animal  corn-spirit  supposed  to  lurk  in  this 
sheaf,  and  is  subject  to  much  good-humoured  rough  horse- 
play at  the  hands  of  his  fellow  reapers.  The  ‘‘  maiden  ” 
(last  sheaf)  was  of  earlier  date  than  the  kern-baby,  and  was 
made  much  more  elaborately  in  the  image  of  a corn-queen, 
and  decorated  and  clothed  and  crowned  with  ears  of  corn.  In 
Shropshire,  cutting  the  last  sheaf  was  called  “ cutting  the 
gander’s  neck  off.”  The  neck  was  a handful  of  corn  left 
standing,  knotted  together,  in  the  middle  of  the  field. 
The  reapers  then  stood  round  it  at  a few  paces  and  threw 
their  sickles  at  it  in  turn,  beginning  with  the  head  reaper. 
The  lucky  one  who  succeeded  in  cutting  it  carried  it  home 
to  the  farmer’s  wife  and  received  a mug  of  beer  in  return, 
and  it  was  kept  in  the  house  for  luck  until  the  next 
harvest.  In  the  North  of  England  the  reapers  fashion 
the  last  sheaf  into  an  effigy,  wrap  it  in  some  of  their 
garments  and  decorate  it  with  flowers  ; they  call  it  the 
“ korn-baby,”  or  “ mell-doll,”  and  carry  it  home  with 
singing  and  merriment  to  the  mell-supper  or  harvest  feast, 
which  derives  its  name  from  the  Norse  mele-corn  ; it  is 
kept,  like  the  “ neck  ” and  the  “ mare,”  from  harvest  to 
harvest.  In  Scotland  the  last  sheaf  was  called  the  clyack,” 
and  was  cut  by  the  girls  in  the  field  and  on  no  account 
was  it  allowed  to  touch  the  ground,  but  was  laid  on  a maid’s 
knee  and  bound  and  dressed  in  woman’s  clothes.  In  some 
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parts  the  youngest  girl  at  the  harvesting  cut  the  clyack. 
The  Peruvians  made  a corn  image  of  tfieir  “ Mama 
Cora” — mother  of  the  maize — which  they  dressed  in  the 
richest  garments,  and  put,  with  ceremony,  in  a granary, 
and  watched  over  it  three  nights.  They  also  made  a 
sacrifice  to  her,  at  which  the  witches  asked  the  image  if  it 
“ had  strength  sufficient  to  continue  until  the  New  Year.” 
If  it  answered  “ No,”  they  carried  it  to  the  farm  and 
burned  it  and  made  another.  In  some  parts  of  Germany 
it  is  customary  to  leave  the  last  sheaf  uncut  as  “ Woden’s 
share,”  or  ‘‘  fodder  for  Woden’s  horses.”  In  the  villages 
of  Styria  a puppet  is  made  of  the  last  sheaf  and  dressed 
in  white  ; the  corn  spirit  is  supposed  to  be  caught  in  this 
sheaf,  and  it  is  carried  home  and  honoured  as  a divine 
thing.  The  reapers  place  it  in  the  barn,  and  at  threshing 
time  the  corn  spirit  is  supposed  to  appear.  In  Germany 
the  last  sheaf  is  generally  known  as  the  “ corn  mother,” 
though  sometimes  it  is  either  the  “ harvest  child,”  the 
“old  man,”  or  “old  woman.” 

In  France  it  is  also  called  the  oat,  wheat,  or  rye-mother 
according  to  the  crop,  and  a puppet  is  made  of  it ; simi- 
larly among  the  Slavs.  In  Brittany  the  effigy  is  called  the 
“ mother  sheaf.”  In  Hanover  the  “ harvest  mother.”  In 
East  Prussia  no  shape  was  given  to  if,  and  it  was  known 
as  the  “ grandmother.”  In  Silesia  it  was  made  into  a figure 
and  called  the  “ grandmother.”  In  the  north  of  Ireland  the 
“ granny,”  and  in  Sweden  and  Denmark  the  “ old  woman.” 

In  earlier  times  the  an  olive  branch  hung 

with  a loaf  and  all  the  fruits  of  the  season,  would  stand  all 
the  year  in  front  of  Greek  houses.  All  the  harvest  homes 
ended  in  song  and  much  feasting,  and  sometimes  one  of 
the  reapers  would  disguise  himself  roughly  to  represent 
the  corn  spirit ; as  a pig  or  a wolf,  for  instance.  This 
custom  obtained  in  England  when  the  “ harvest  sow  ” 
would  force  its  way  in  among  the  feasters  at  the  Mell 
suppers.  In  Germany  it  was  the  “ rye  wolf,”  and  in 
Northern  Europe  the  “ harvest  boar.”  The  great  aim 
of  the  reapers  was  to  get  the  loads  of  grain  “ well 
lugged,”  or  “ kerned,”  i.e,,  carried  safely  to  the  barn  with- 
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out  being  overthrown.  The  loss  of  a goose  at  the 
harvest  supper  was  an  old  penalty  for  an  overthrow,  and 
a proverbial  synonym  for  overthrowing  is  still  used  in 
“ losing  the  goose.”  Another  penalty  was  that  the 
reapers  should  eat  the  harvest  supper  silently,  without 
singing  or  merriment ; but  if  all  had  gone  well  it  was  an 
occasion  of  great  hilarity,  and  the  field  labourers  and 
servants  would  sit  down  on  terms  of  equality  with  the 
farmer  and  his  family,  much  ale  was  drunk  and  many 
songs  sung,  and  in  some  European  countries  the  flesh  of 
the  animal  representing  the  corn  spirit  was  eaten.  A 
Northumberland  custom  is  for  the  driver  of  the  last  load 
to  hand  his  whip  to  the  farmer’s  wife  when  he  arrives  at 
the  farm,  when  she  must  either  drive  the  load  in  herself 
or  give  him  a glass  of  whiskey  for  doing  it.  In  the 
North,  too,  each  cottage  would  have  its  kern-baby, 
generally  made  of  oats,  as  oats  are  the  staple  food  there. 
The  kern-baby  was  sometimes  set  above  the  chimney- 
piece  and  sometimes  on  the  dresser,  or  hung  over  the 
kitchen  table.  Sometimes  the  grain  from  this  last  sheaf 
was  ground  and  made  into  shapes  representative  of  the 
various  forms  of  the  corn  spirit  and  eaten  by  the  house- 
hold. Threshing  ceremonies,  too,  were  of  importance, 
and  in  India  it  was  regarded  as  a very  solemn  affair,  and 
was  only  begun  after  consulting  the  stars.  The  threshing 
floors  were  washed  with  milk  and  water  ; and  butter,  boiled 
wheat,  and  various  grains  were  offered,  the  boiled  wheat 
being  used  to  divert  the  spirits  from  the  sowing  corn. 
The  grain  baskets  had  to  be  set  down  on  their  sides,  or 
else  these  spirits  would  use  them.  The  grain  was  not 
safe  from  their  thefts  until  it  had  been  measured,  and  this 
had  to  be  begun  at  dawn,  sunset,  or  midnight,  when  the 
demons  were  otherwise  engaged.  Complete  silence  had 
to  be  observed  while  measuring  the  grain,  no  counting 
aloud  being  permitted.  Grain  must  on  no  account  be 
measured  at  the  full  moon,  and  Saturday  was  held  to  be 
an  unlucky  day.  Besides  thieving  spirits  like  Erntebock 
and  these  Indian  Bhuts,  there  are  various  friendly  spirits 
and  deities  which  assist  with  threshing.  The  Greeks 
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built  shrines  to  Zephyrus  and  invoked  him  and  Favonius 
to  assist  at  winnowing  operations,  as  in  the  charming 
Epigram  by  Bacchylides  : 

Eudemus  in  the  fields  to  Zephyr  rears 
This  shrine,  most  bountiful  of  winds  at  need. 

He  heard  and  came  and  helped  him  with  all  speed 
The  grain  to  winnow  from  the  ripened  ears. 

And  in  Theocritus  the  reapers  are  bidden  to  thresh  the 
corn  in  the  noon  heat  ; as  the  grain  and  chalF  part  more 
easily  then.  There  were  various  small  friendly  helpers, 
too,  at  threshing  time.  A Manx  brownie,  called 
Fenodyree,  would  thresh  a whole  barnful  of  corn  in  a 
single  night  for  the  farmer  towards  whom  he  was  well 
disposed  ; the  Foilet  in  Milton’s  “ L’ Allegro”  also  used  his 
“ shadowy  flail  ” in  the  same  beneficent  manner  ; and 
Irish  fairies  have  been  known  to  give  fairy  meal  at 
harvest-time.  In  England  as  well  as  India  silence  was 
imperative  while  measuring  the  grain.  Throughout 
Germany  it  is  the  custom  for  reapers  or  threshers  to 
seize  the  passer-by  and  hold  him  bound  with  a straw  rope 
until  he  has  paid  a forfeit.  Even  the  farmer  himself  or 
One  of  his  guests  has  to  submit  to  this  custom  on  the 
occasion  of  their  first  visit  to  the  field  or  threshing  floor. 
In  Bavaria  the  man  who  gives  the  last  stroke  at  threshing 
must  ‘‘  carry  the  pig  ” to  the  next  farm,  a custom  quite 
similar  to  the  “ sending  the  mare  ” in  England.  The 
thresher  who  carried  the  pig  had  the  right  to  be  the  first 
to  help  himself  at  the  harvest  supper,  and  tried  to  get  as 
many  dumplings  (which  were  called  pigs  and  sometimes 
made  roughly  to  resemble  them)  as  he  could,  while  the 
other  threshers  struck  at  his  hand  with  their  spoons. 

Though  the  harvesting  really  ended  with  the  threshing, 
various  rites  lingered  through  the  rest  of  the  year,  until  on 
New  Year’s  Eve  again  began  the  ceremony  of  blessing  or 
safeguarding  the  fields  with  fire.  In  Rome  on  the  15th 
October  a chariot  race  took  place  each  year  on  the  field  of 
Mars,  and  the  right-hand  horse  of  the  winning  chariot 
was  killed  by  a spear-thrust  as  a sacrifice  to  this  god  to 
ensure  good  crops  the  following  year.  The  head  of  this 
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horse  was  cut  off  and  loaves  of  bread  were  tied  to  it,  and 
it  was  carried  through  Rome. 

Divination  by  grain  was  widespread,  and  English 
farmers  consulted  burnt  grains  of  wheat  about  the  pros- 
pects of  the  corn  markets.  The  Romans  used  it  both  as 
a charm  to  avert  blight  from  the  crops  and  also  (with 
maize)  as  a love  divination  ; they  put  the  grains  on  a plate 
which  they  placed  on  the  fire  at  midnight,  singing  a charm 
the  while,  and  augured  their  fortunes  from  the  shapes  into 
which  it  burst.  As  a love  charm  also  Simaetha,  in  the 
second  idyl  of  Theocritus,  tells  her  handmaid  to  throw 
the  barley  and  the  husks  on  the  fire.  In  England  a red 
ear  in  a handful  of  corn  foretold  a lover  to  the  girl  who 
found  it ; but  to  dream  of  plucking  ears  of  corn  was  con- 
sidered unlucky  and  signified  secret  enemies,  though  to 
see  a field  of  ripe  oats  was  held  a fortunate  dream.  Even 
down  to  Christmastide  the  memory  of  the  harvest 
lingered,  and  at  this  time  in  some  places  the  kern-baby 
was  either  given  to  the  cattle,  or  the  corn  from  it  ground, 
cooked,  and  eaten,  by  the  farmer  and  his  household.  In 
Scotland  it  was  given  either  to  a mare  in  foal  or  to  the 
oldest  cow  ; as  in  Ireland  the  branch  of  mistletoe  which 
hangs  on  the  doorpost  must  be  given  to  the  first  cow 
which  calves  after  Candlemas.  In  Denmark  and  Sweden 
at  Christmas  they  made  loaves  of  bread  in  the  shape  of  a 
boar.  This  was  the  “ Yule  Boar,”  and  it  was  often  made 
from  the  corn  of  the  last  sheaf  ; this  loaf  stood  on  the 
table  throughout  the  Christmas  festivities,  and  was  kept 
till  sowing  time,  when  part  of  it  was  given  to  the  plough- 
man and  his  horses,  and  part  was  mixed  with  the  seed- 
corn,  while  the  straw  was  kept  and  used  for  various 
purposes  ; it  was  supposed  to  bring  fertility  to  barren 
land  if  strewn  about  the  fields,  to  avert  witchcraft  if  laid 
on  the  floors,  also  after  a death  the  floors  were  strewn 
with  straw ; and  at  Christmas  the  peasants  divined  by 
throwing  cornstalks  up  to  the  ceiling,  the  number  of  the 
straws  that  caught  and  remained  in  the  rafters  foretelling 
how  many  sheaves  they  would  thresh.  In  Sweden  the 
children  slept  at  Christmas  on  a bed  made  of  this  Yule 
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Straw.  After  Christmas,  New  Year’s  Eve  brought  again 
the  beginning  of  the  year’s  corn  ceremonies  in  the  blessing 
of  the  fields  with  fire.  So  that  not  only  at  seed-time  and 
harvest  was  the  memory  of  Golden  Demeter  kept  bright, 
but  amid  the  greenness  of  summer  fields  and  under  the 
greyness  of  winter  skies. 


ON  the  bank  of  the  River  Suir,  about  seven  miles 
from  Cashel  and  three  from  Thurles,  stand  the 
picturesque  remains  of  the  once  powerful  Abbey 
of  Holy  Cross.  As  a specimen  of  Middle-Pointed  archi- 
tecture, this  ruined  church  may  be  ranked  as  the  best 
example  in  Ireland.  The  “ waking  ” chapel  in  the  south 
transept  is  unique  ; the  sedilia  in  the  sanctuary  cannot 
easily  be  matched,  and  some  of  the  smaller  windows  are 
indeed  rare  in  their  tracery.  The  remains  of  a doorway, 
now  in  the  cloister  garth,  though  possibly  an  insertion,  is 
unlike  any  other  doorway  to  be  met  with  elsewhere,  and 
the  partly  external  passage  in  the  wall  above  the  east 
window  is  believed  to  have  no  counterpart  in  Ireland.  Of 
the  vaulting  which  remains  the  type  is  extremely  good, 
and  the  peculiar  arrangement  by  which  the  choir  projects 
westward  from  the  tower  and  into  the  nave  is  most  unusual. 
Scattered  about,  too,  are  quaint  carvings  in  unaccustomed 
places,  and  the  piscinae,  mostly  ruined,  are  well  worthy  of 
note.  It  is  for  these  reasons,  which  seem  sufficient  to  the 
writer,  that  he  has  ventured  on  an  illustrated  descriptive 
paper  having  for  its  subject  Holy  Cross  Abbey.  Strangely 
enough,  though  this  Cistercian  house  was  the  most  exten- 
sive of  that  rule  in  Ireland,  no  important  event  is  conneced 
with  it.  Founded  by  charter  in  1182  by  Donough  Cur- 
bach  O’Brien,  King  of  Limerick,  in  honour  of  the  Holy 
Cross,  St.  Mary  and  St.  Benedict,  the  house,  in  course  of 
years,  waxed  both  wealthy  and  powerful.  Its  abbots  were 
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mitred,  and  usually  bore  the  additional  title  of  Earls  of 
the  Holy  Cross.  Traditionally,  Pope  Pascal  II.,  in  mo, 
sent  to  Morough,  the  father  of  Donough,  a piece  of  the 
true  cross,  and  as  a place  of  custody  for  this  precious  relic 
the  abbey  was  subsequently  founded.  Additional  charters 
and  confirmations  of  charters  were  obtained  in  the  reigns 
of  John,  Henry  III.,  Edward  I.,  and  Richard  II.,  the 
dates  of  the  two  last  being  1320  and  1395.  Henry  III., 
it  would  appear,  took  the  place  under  his  special  protec- 
tion. Later,  in  1414,  we  read  that  Thomas  le  Boteller,  or 
Butler,  prior  of  the  Order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  and 
James  Earl  of  Ormond  obtained  grants  of  further  protec- 
tion to  the  abbey.  It  is  also  known  that  the  abbot  was 
usually  vicar-general  of  the  Cistercians  in  Ireland.  In 
later  times  Holy  Cross  was  subjected,  at  the  instance  of 
Abbot  Clairvaux,  to  the  Abbey  of  Furness,  in  Lancashire. 
The  last  abbot  of  Holy  Cross  was  one  William  O’Dwyer, 
and  some  years  after  the  Dissolution  the  abbey  was 
granted  by  Elizabeth — in  1563 — to  Gerald  Earl  of 
Ormond,  at  a rental  of  £1^  los.  4d. 

There  is  record  that  the  pilgrimages  to  the  abbey,  sacred 
as  it  was  through  the  possession  of  the  holy  relic,  were 
made  in  1559  by  the  rebel  O’Niel,  and  in  1579  by  one  of 
the  Desmonds.  The  right  of  sepulture  within  the  pre- 
cincts is  still  held  as  a great  “ privilege,”  or  was  so  held 
only  a few  years  since.  The  writer  chanced  to  be  present 
at  a funeral  on  one  occasion  at  Holy  Cross,  when  the  con- 
ditions under  which  the  burial  took  place  were  such  as,  it 
is  to  be  hoped,  no  longer  obtain.  The  grave,  an  irregular 
hole,  was  not  as  deep  as  an  umbrella,  yet  from  it  several 
other  comparatively  recent  interments  had  been  disturbed. 
Wherever  within  the  walls  a burial  had  taken  place,  there 
small  bones,  fragments  of  larger  ones,  teeth,  &c.,  were 
to  be  perceived  in  the  newly  turned-over  earth  and  amid 
the  grass. 

The  ground  plan  of  the  Abbey  Church  is  cruciform 
and  complete,  and  consists  of  sanctuary,  choir,  nave,  north 
and  south  aisles,  and  north  and  south  transepts.  The 
tower,  which  is  oblong  in  plan,  is  at  the  intersection  of 
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the  cross.  In  each  of  the  transepts  are  two  chapels.  Of 
the  monastic  buildings  on  the  south  side  of  the  church 
the  remains  are  scanty  and  ruinous.  The  cloister-garth 
has  now  lost  its  cloisters.  Its  general  appearance  may  be 
gathered  from  the  sketch.  In  it,  on  the  east  side,  is  the 
very  remarkable  door,  of  which  an  illustration  is  given,  a 
door  the  fellow  to  which  the  writer  does  not  believe  to 


exist  elsewhere.  As  a specimen  of  moulding  it  cannot  be 
considered  beautiful  ; still,  its  singularly  uncommon  form 
renders  it  decidedly  well  worth  notice.  Before  considering 
the  inside  of  the  church  it  may  be  well  to  mention  that 
access  to  the  domestic  buildings  was  formerly  obtained 
by  means  of  a door  and  flight  of  steps  on  the  south 
face  of  the  south  transept,  and  that  a passage  underground 
— the  entrance  to  which  is  now  filled  up — formerly  com- 
municated with  certain  vaults  and,  possibly,  crypts. 

The  sanctuary  measures  23  ft.  9 in.  by  23  ft.,  and 
has  a height  of  about  28  ft.  At  the  east  end  is  a large 
decorated  window  of  six  lights  of  fair  though  by  no 
means  extraordinary  design.  Locally  it  is  supposed  to 
be  the  finest  in  Ireland,  if  not  in  the  world,  but  there  are 
hundreds  of  other  similar  windows  similarly  honoured. 
The  west  window  is  almost  a counterpart,  but  has  been 
inserted,  as  the  traces  of  the  more  ancient  three-light 
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lancets  there  can  be  seen.  Beneath  the  east  window  is  the 
original  stone  high-altar,  lo  ft.  by  3 ft.  6 in.  by  3 ft.  high, 
with  the  five  crosses  on  its  table.  On  the  south  side  of 
the  sanctuary  is  an  ancient  tomb,  with  an  incised  cross  on 
its  slab,  but  lacking  an  in- 
scription. It  is  not  known  to 
whom  this  tomb  belongs.  One 
view  is  that  it  marks  the 
resting-place  of  the  founder ; 
another,  that  it  is  the  grave 
of  a Sir  W.  Bertram ; a 
third,  that  it  commemorates 
a Countess  of  Desmond  ; and 
there  is  a fourth  legend  of  a 
“ good  woman,’'  who  gave 
the  relic  of  the  cross  to  the 
abbey. 

Certainly  the  tomb  is  not 
so  old  as  1 1 94,  in  which  year 
Donough  O’Brien  died.  In 
front  of  it,  in  later  times,  have 
been  erected  the  singularly 
ornate  and  beautiful  black 
marble  sedilia  shown  in  the 
illustration.  The  seating  accommodation  is  very  shallow 
compared  with  ordinary  specimens,  but  it  is  wonderful  to 
note  how  sharp  and  well-preserved  is  the  intricate  tracing 
and  crocheting  of  this  fine  relic. 

In  the  wall,  eastward,  are  the  remains  of  the  piscina, 
above  the  arch  of  which,  and  forming  a projection  from 
the  label,  is  a small,  but  quaint,  half-length  female  figure 
of  rude  design  and  rough  execution.  On  the  north  side 
of  the  sanctuary  is  a circular-headed  recess,  with  elaborate 
mouldings,  and  within  it  a tomb.  On  the  wall-face  of  the 
base  of  the  tomb  there  yet  remains  a portion  of  the 
decoration,  viz.,  a tryptych.  This  occupies  about  one- 
third  of  the  space.  The  central  compartment  contains 
a rood,  the  western  one  a figure,  and  the  eastern  is 
blank.  Within  the  recess  is  an  aperture,  communi  eating 

ccci — 2H2 — December  ’06  ? r 


Doorway  in  cloister-garth 
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with  the  south  chapel  in  the  north  transept.  This  aperture 
is  remarkable,  as  it  is,  in  fact,  a hagioscope,  which  has 


been  pierced  through  the  back- wall  of  the  piscina  of  this 
chapel  in  order  to  command  a view  of  the  high-altar  in 
the  sanctuary. 
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The  groined  roof  of  the  sanctuary  is  a fine  one  with 
moulded  ribs,  and  above  this  groining  and  between  it  and 
the  roof  a chamber  formerly  existed.  As  a means  of 
communication  with  this  chamber  it  is  probable  that  the 

shallow  projecting  gallery  was 
built  out  above  the  east 
window.  This  gallery  pas- 
sage was  supported  on  two 
corbels,  as  the  illustration 
shows,  and  is  only  i ft.  9 in. 
wide. 

The  tower  measures  23  ft. 
by  13  ft.  6 in.  at  the  base 
internally  and  was  supported 
by  four  pointed  arches,  of 
which  the  corbels  are  long  and 
sharply  faceted.  A simpler 
vaulting  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
tower,  and  it  would  be  in- 
teresting to  ascertain  whether 
certain  round  holes  therein 
were  intended  for  bell-ropes. 
For  bells  to  be  rung  from 
such  a position  on  the  ground- 
certainly  uncommon. 

The  choir  was  solidly  built  westwards  from  the  west 
tower  arch  for  a distance  of  31  ft.,  where  a gable,  though 
of  later  date,  separates  it  from  the  nave.  The  nave  is 
60  ft.  long  by  22  ft.  9 in.  wide,  with  four  bays  of  arches 
on  each  side.  The  aisles  extend  on  both  sides  of  the 
nave  and  choir  right  down  to  the  west  walls  of  both  tran- 
septs. In  the  south  aisle  there  are  no  windows  except 
one  at  the  west  gable.  There  are  two  doors,  one  of  which 
leads  to  the  cloister  garth  and  is,  apparently,  Norman.  In 
the  north  aisle  there  are  four  late  Perpendicular  windows 
and  one  decorated  one  of  peculiar  design.  In  the  north 
transept  the  chief  points  of  interest  are  the  windows  and 
the  piscina,  already  mentioned  ; there  is,  also,  the  pedestal 
of  a now  vanished  statue  of  most  uncommon  design. 


peculiar  external  three-arch 
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The  south  transept  is,  however,  the  most  remarkable 
feature  in  the  whoJe  building,  owing  to  its  containing  the 
unique  “ waking chapel.  This  consists  of  a double  row 


of  twisted  columns  and  arches  2 ft.  6 in.  apart,  between 
which  the  bodies  of  dead  Cistercians  were  wont  to  be 
borne,  and  where  they  were  “ waked  until  burial.  The 
panels  beneath  the  pillared  arcade  number  fourteen,  and 
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are  most  elaborately  carved,  black  marble  and  limestone 
being  again  employed.  The  groining  of  the  two  chapels 
is  simple  yet  very  effective.  The  corbels  are  handsome, 
and  at  the  northern  corner  is  to  be  found  the  curious 
carving  illustrated.  Unfortunately  the  upper  portion  of 
the  figure  and  the  heads  of  the  two  lions  have  suffered 
much  mutilation.  The  windows  in  the  east  wall  of  the 
“ waking  ” chapel  are  small  but  interesting.  The  windows 

specially  mentioned  are  given 
in  the  illustrations.  It  be- 
came a question  whether  to 
illustrate  the  east  end  or  the 
west  and  the  writer  decided 
on  the  east,  as  thereby  the 
external  gallery  could  be 
shown.  Of  the  ruins  of  the 
domestic  buildings  but  little 
remains ; one  hooded  fireplace 
is  to  be  noted,  and  the  fact 
that  what  seems  to  be  a dormitory  was  to  be  found 
above  the  “ waking  ” chapel.  The  roof  of  the  nave 
and  aisles  was  not  groined,  neither  was  the  choir.  As 
this  article  deals  merely  with  the  relics  of  this  once 
grand  old  Cistercian  house  the  writer  must  be  excused 
for  not  touching  on  the  interesting  town  of  Thurles, 
so  near  to  it,  or  for  leaving  unmentioned  the  other 
relics  in  the  immediate  district.  The  beauties  of  the 
river  Suir — and  they  are  many — ^must  be  omitted,  and 
not  even  the  quaintly-inscribed  bridge,  just  without  the 
abbey  precincts,  can  be  sketched. 

Our  "Bowling  Qreen 

WE  are  justly  proud  of  our  old  bowling-green. 

We  look  down  from  an  immeasurable  height 
of  self-complacency  and  satisfaction  upon  the 
spick-and-span  new  greens  laid  down  in  the  corners  of 
town  parks,  good  things  enough  in  their  way,  and  evidence 
of  the  revived  interest  in  the  fine  old  English  pastime  ; 


Mutilated  Stone  carving  innorth- 
Avest  corner  of  “Waking” 
Chapel 
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we  even  glance  disparagingly  at  those  venerable  bowling- 
greens  to  be  found  attached  to  ancient  country  hostelries 
here  and  there,  with  traditions  of  the  royal  Charles,  or 
even  the  sea-dogs  of  Elizabeth’s  days,  having  handled  the 
smooth  bowl  thereon. 

To  us,  as  to  all  spheromaniacs,  a good  game  at  bowls  is 
the  finest  sport  in  the  world.  Cricket  is  the  national 
pastime,  and  we  duly  honour  it,  though  we  play  no  longer. 
Football  is  only  for  rough  hobbledehoys,  who  don’t  object 
to  a broken  rib  or  a dislocated  shoulder.  Tennis  is  all 
very  well  for  the  young  and  active.  Golf  ? Well,  as  a 
member  of  our  club,  whom  we  will  name  “ Retired 
Leisure,”  says,  “ Golf  is  a noble  game  to  which  ours  can 
hardly  be  compared ; but  then  it  requires  the  best  part 
of  a county  and  a beast  of  a ‘ caddy  ’ with  a load  of  fur- 
niture before  you  can  play  it  at  all.” 

Our  seeming  simple  game  demands  cool  judgment, 
keen  eyesight,  well-applied — if  moderate — exertion,  and 
nearly  as  much  skill  as  billiards,  with  the  advantage  of  the 
open-air  and  a restricted  but  delightful  space  of  well-kept 
turf.  It  is  not  too  solemn  for  a quip  or  crank  in  the 
intervals  of  play,  and  a pipe  or  cigar  may  be  enjoyed  in 
the  midst  of  the  contest. 

There  is,  too,  a flavour  of  antiquity  and  history  about 
bowling  that  adds  to  its  attractions,  though,  to  be  sure, 
antiquity  and  history  and  even  beautiful  surroundings  go 
for  nought  when  one  is  actually  playing  and  has  the  bowl 
balanced  on  the  right  hand,  after  having  duly  considered 
the  distance,  the  ground,  and  the  best  way  to  the  ivory 
“ Jack,”  gleaming  afar  off  upon  the  green  turf  as  a star 
of  emulation  and  desire.  We  do  not  propose  to  tell 
again  the  story  of  Drake  and  the  game  at  Plymouth  with 
the  Armada  in  sight — it  has  been  worn  threadbare  and 
illustrated  ad  nauseam — but  only  wish  to  remark  that  the 
great  commander  put  off  the  consideration  of  singeing  the 

Don’s  ” whiskers  when  the  glistening  “ Jack  ” was 
before  him,  and  his  opponents,  perhaps,  “ three  on.”  So, 
to  all  ardent  players,  the  bowl  itself  and  the  delivery  ot 
it  crowd  out  of  mind  all  such  minor  considerations  as 
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the  raging  of  political  parties  and  the  frowsy  strife  of 
committee-rooms. 

But  we  are  slipping  away  from  our  green,  even  as  a 
bowl  runs  “ against  bias  ” now  and  then.  Our  green  lies 
in  the  heart  of  a lovely  English  region,  where  the  woods 
and  trees  still  murmur  to  the  inner  ear  the  name  of  one 
William  Shakespeare,  and  through  which  run  the  brooks 
and  streams  which  he  loved,  and  in  which  still  exist  many 
timbered  and  half-timbered  houses  upon  which  his  eyes 
had  rested.  It  is  of  ample  size,  surrounded  with  noble 
elms  and  other  trees  in  a shrubbery  round  about,  possess- 
ing ancient  and  quaintly-cut  arbours  of  yew,  and  giving 
charming  peeps  of  scenery  here  and  there  between  the 
tree  boles  and  the  masses  of  syringa  and  other  flowering 
shrubs. 

There  is,  moreover,  a curious  old  club-house  at  one 
corner,  three  stories  high,  built  of  the  lovely  white  lias- 
stone  of  the  district,  and  crowned  with  a steep  roof,  formerly 
thatched,  now,  alas ! covered  with  corrugated-iron  painted 
red.  This  building  has  an  interest  of  its  own,  having  been 
erected  when  the  United  States  were  still  only  “ His 
Majesty’s  Plantations  in  America,”  and  Horace  Walpole 
was  inditing  his  charming  gossip  to  his  dear  Madame 
Deffaud  and  the  other  Horace,  his  friend,  and  dancing 
attendance  on  his  two  “ Straw-Berrys  ” and  Kitty  Clive, 
and  when  the  revolutionary  growlings  across  the  Channel 
were  only  just  beginning. 

There  is  a large  room  upon  the  ground-floor  where  the 
ancient  bowlers  used  to  meet,  and,  doubtless,  much  sound 
claret  and  ripe  port  has  been  there  consumed,  and  not  a 
few  massive  suppers  of  the  good  old  English  sort  eaten. 
There  are  many  rooms  upstairs,  but,  alas  ! all  in  a sadly 
dilapidated  condition.  Among  them,  right  at  the  top  of 
the  building,  is  to  be  seen  something  which  one  may  travel 
far  and  wide  to  match  and  even  then  fail — a veritable 
“ cock-pit,”  with  a railed-in  stage  for  the  noble  birds  to 
fight  upon,  and  a space  for  the  noble,  or  ignoble, 
spectators. 

The  hotel  over  the  road  is  now  a mere  fragment  of  its 
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former  self,  and  ivy  and  neglect  have  taken  possession  of 
its  ample  stabling.  It  was  once,  however,  a busy  posting- 
house,  and,  no  doubt,  could  tell  of  many  adventures  of 
the  Pickwickian  sort  and  of  much  badinage  and  flirtation. 
Ladies  passing  the  night  there  probably  strolled  on  to 
the  green  to  see  and  make  eyes  at  the  “ beaux  ” in 
buckled  shoes  and  powdered  hair  as  they  tumbled  the 
polished  bowls  up  to  the  “ Jack,”  or  tapped  their  golden 
snuffboxes.  A county  bowling  club  was  long  in  existence 
here,  of  which  our  little  coterie  is  the  degenerate  suc- 
cessor. In  the  large  club-room,  framed  and  glazed,  may 
be  still  seen  the  “ rules  of  the  club  ” and  also  the 
“ Spheristerium  ” of  Addison  engrossed  upon  parchment, 
with  a translation  of  its  latinity  done  into  elegant  English 
verse  by  a literate  country  squire,  beginning: 

A plain  spreads  out  both  wide  and  green, 

Unbroken  lies  the  even  sheen. 

There  exist  some  hazy  legends  of  quarrels  over  the 
port ; of  a duel,  even,  between  two  country  squires,  and 
of  orgies  following  the  bowling  contests,  when  some  of 
the  gallant  gentlemen  had  to  be  bedded  down  and  left  to 
sleep  off  their  potations.  With  such  memories  as  these, 
what  wonder  that  we  are  proud  of  our  green  ! The 
flavour  of  a dead  and  gone  England  is  upon  it.  Even 
Dr.  Johnson  may  have  looked  in,  upon  his  way  to  Lich- 
field, with  the  faithful  Boswell  at  his  elbow,  or  the  lively 
widow  of  the  brewer  Thrale. 

Later  in  the  day,  the  players  on  this  green  may  have 
suspended  their  game  for  a moment  to  see  the  mail 
coaches  drive  by  decked  with  flags  and  laurels,  proclaim- 
ing, with  much  horn-blowing  and  shouting,  “ Another 
glorious  victory  over  Boney ! ” and  calling  upon  true 
Britons  to  glory  in  the  invincible  British  valour.’ 

Of  such  things  our  rustics  know  not  as  they  play  their 
evening  game  after  the  long  summer  days  work;  but 
we,  cultured  ones,  love  well  to  remember  and  dwell  upon 
them.  But,  see,  it  is  a fine  June  evening,  not  too  hot, 
and  our  club  is  playing  its  judicious  and  leisurely  game. 
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“ Well  bowled,  Passon  ! ’E  ken  bowl,  and  preach,  tew 
— when  ’e  loikes.” 

This  is  the  comment  made,  sotto  voce  and  in  confidence, 
by  one  of  our  critics  to  his  companions,  as  our  rector, 
tallest  and  thinnest  of  men,  had  just  delivered  a well- 
judged  bowl  that,  curving  gracefully  and  gently  in 
obedience  to  the  hidden  law  of  its  nature — the  bias — 
rolled  between,  but  without  touching,  certain  bowls  of  his 
partner’s,  and  laid  itself  lovingly  close  to  the  “ Jack.” 

The  doctor,  standing  near  to  the  goal,  held  up  his 
hand  gleefully  and  shouts  out,  Two  in  ! ” The  parson’s 
lank  form  rose  slowly  from  its  attitude  of  delivery,  and 
the  smile  that  crossed  his  sallow  countenance  expressed 
the  satisfaction  of  a sound  churchman  at  a deed  well 
attempted  and  successfully  carried  out. 

“ Three  in,  I bet  ! ” exclaimed  Lex,  a retired  legal 
person,  a stumpy  man,  all  beard  and  eyebrows,  in  a 
shockingly  bad  straw  hat. 

The  point  at  last  decided,  the  victorious  parson  threw 
the  “Jack  ” anew,  and  another  “ end  ” commenced. 

The  three  ’cute  and  experienced  rustic  critics,  sitting 
upon  their  bench  under  the  thick  yew  hedge,  followed 
every  bowl  with  the  keenest  interest,  showing  great  delight 
when,  this  time,  the  clergyman’s  bowl,  flying  close  to  the 
“ Jack,”  was  carried  away  by  a splendid  delivery  from  the 
hands  of  our  poet,  whose  ball  calmly  usurped  its  place  and 
rolled  the  ivory  sphere  itself  a foot  or  two  onwards,  still 
clinging  to  its  side. 

So  the  game  went  on,  as  anxiously  watched  by  the  three 
critics  as  if  they  had  been  in  the  pit  of  a theatre  upon  an 
Irving  night. 

It  is  not  often  that  we  tolerate  the  presence  of  the 
villagers  when  our  club  plays,  for  the  green  is  given  up  to 
the  rustics  upon  other  nights,  and  they  enjoy  themselves 
to  the  full  without  restraint,  and  exhibit  now  and  then 
really  fine  play,  enlivened  by  much  excitement  and 
admonition  to  each  other  in  the  vernacular  of  the 
district. 

Goo  on,  goo  on  ! ” 


they  shout.  Tek  this  soide, 
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*Arry  ! ” — “ Now,  Bill,  cut  ’em  hout ! — Narrer — narrer  ! ” 
— “ Got  no  legs  ! ” — “ ’Ee’s  hoff !”  — “ Run,  run,  ragged 
un  ! ” (addressed  to  a lagging  bowl) — “ Come  ’ere — lay 
by  me,  John  ! ” and  so  on.  Then,  when  the  fray  is  over, 
victors  and  vanquished  join,  as  amicably  as  opposing 
counsel  when  the  cause  is  decided,  in  the  pots  of  beer 
fetched  from  the  “ pub  ” across  the  way. 

It  is  great  fun  to  smoke  a pipe  and  watch  these  rustics, 
and,  moreover,  is  full  of  sound  instruction  in  the  technique 
of  the  game.  The  three  aged  men,  our  critics,  are  past- 
masters  in  the  art,  and  so  are  privileged  to  see  the 
“ quality  ” play  their  game.  The  smock-frocked  one  in 
the  middle,  whose  eulogy  was  bestowed  upon  the  parsonic 
skill — Luke  He  wings,  or  more  commonly  “ Gaffer  ” — was, 
perhaps,  forty  years  ago,  before  the  “ rheumatiz  ” had 
bent  and  cramped  his  poor  weather-beaten  fingers,  as 
skilled  a hand  with  bowls  as  any  one  in  the  broad  Mid- 
lands. The  smug  person  on  his  left  is  a decayed  publican, 
considered,  also,  to  be  a worthy  judge  of  the  game,  and 
certainly  a sharp  and  censorious  critic ; and  the  bearded 
individual  on  the  right  hand  bears  the  reputation  of 
having  been,  like  Newman  Noggs,  a “ gen’elman  once, 
and  kep’  ’is  ’osses  and  ’ounds.”  He  is  a mild-mannered 
and  melancholy  man,  given  to  lamenting,  like  Wolsey,  his 
fallen  greatness  and  the  days  when  he  was  hand-and-glove 
with  certain  persons  whose  sons  and  grandsons  look  down 
upon  and  patronise  him.  He  is  even  now  a careful  bowler 
at  short  lengths,  and  takes  a hand  with  his  companions  on 
warm  evenings,  and  has  even  been  known  to  have  beaten 
the  parson,  when  invited  to  play  by  reason  of  the  flavour 
of  his  departed  gentility.  Generally,  however,  he  looks 
upon  the  world  and  all  its  games  with  a melancholy 
resignation,  and  will  not  say  no  to  an  offered  pinch  of 
snuff  or  a glass  of  cold  whiskey  and  water.  “ Mr. 
Morton  ” (always  Mister)  is  the  name  he  goes  by. 

But  the  night  dew  is  settling  upon  the  grass,  and  the 
boy  has  to  wipe  the  bowls  constantly.  It  is  time  to  leave 
off.  Truly  our  game  of  bowls  is  a fair  representation  of 
the  bigger  game  of  life.  In  the  latter  diversion  we  all  aim 
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at  something,  and  many  of  us  have  to  go  by  very  circuitous 
routes,  being  biassed  persons,  to  arrive  there,  and  not  seldom 
fail  miserably.  Now  and  then  some  daring  straight  bowler 
sends  down  his  missile  upon  us,  and,  driving  us  away  from 
the  “ Jack  ’’  of  our  ambition,  calmly  takes  our  place — and 
reaps  the  profit.  Let  us  all  remember  that  they  who  play 
at  bowls,  or  life,  must  expect  “ rubbers  as  well  as 
“ kisses,”  and  take  care  that  our  play  is  steady  and  our 
bias  correct. 

‘Retrospective  Review 

English  Housewifery  Fjxemplified 

IN  a library  rich  in  English  literature  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  where  the  comedies  of  Sheridan  jostle  the 
stately  tomes  of  Gibbon,  where  Carte’s  heavy 
quartos  are  flanked  by  Horace  Walpole’s  “ Treatise  on 
Landscape  Gardening  ” and  “ Anecdotes  of  Painting,” 
where  Pope’s  poems  stand  side  by  side  with  “ Evelina  ” 
and  “ Cecilia,”  and  the  memoirs  of  Frenchmen  more 
witty  than  virtuous  are  to  be  seen  in  ill-chosen  proximity 
to  the  works  of  our  eminent  divines,  there  I once  dis- 
covered a tattered  little  book  which,  though  seemingly 
misplaced  in  such  august  company,  is  not  without  interest 
to  a lover  of  old-time  habits. 

English  Housewifery  Exemplified  ” is  described  by 
its  authoress,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Moxon,  as  “A  Book  necessary 
for  Mistresses  of  Families,  and  confined  to  things  useful, 
SUBSTANTIAL,  and  SPLENDID,  and  calculated  for  the  Preser- 
vation of  Health  and  upon  the  measures  of  Frugality,  being 
the  Result  of  thirty  Years’  Practice  and  Experience.” 

The  practised  and  experienced  Mrs.  Moxon’s  ideas  of 
frugality  would  now  appal  the  most  lavish  housekeeper, 
and,  if  our  predecessors  indeed  consumed  all  the  extra- 
ordinary dishes  that  are  here  described,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  we,  their  unfortunate  descendants,  needs  must  endure 
the  pains  of  gout  and  of  dyspepsia.  “ The  oysters  are 
eaten  and  put  down  in  the  bill,”  but,  as  Mr.  Anthony  Hope 
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points  out  in  the  immortal  ‘‘  Dolly  Dialogues,’*  not  neces- 
sarily in  the  bill  of  the  man  who  has  had  the  oysters. 

In  our  degenerate  days  we  marvel  at  the  appetites  of 
our  great-grandfathers,  and  if  we  wish  to  know  how  they 
fared  we  cannot  do  better  than  accept  the  evidence  of 
Mrs.  Moxon.  She  can  initiate  us  into  all  the  mysteries 
of  the  gastronomic  art,  and  she  even  describes  “ how  to 
make  Pig  eat  like  Lamb  in  Winter,”  to  “fry  Parsnips  to 
look  like  Trout,”  to  “ dress  Rabbets  to  look  like  Moor 
Game,”  to  “ make  Venison  out  of  Mutton,”  and  to  “ roll 
Pig’s  Head  to  eat  like  Brawn.”  Of  the  latter  she  remarks, 
with  evident  pride,  “ This  has  often  been  taken  for  Real 
Brawn.” 

In  her  preface  she  declares  herself  to  have  “ engaged  in 
the  Undertaking  ” of  writing  her  book  “ at  the  Instance 
and  Importunity  of  Many  Persons  of  eminent  account 
and  distinction,”  and  she  assures  “ them  and  the  World 
that  she  has  acquitted  herself  with  the  utmost  Skill  and 
Fidelity.”  She  concludes  with  an  appeal  to  “ Her  ever- 
honoured  Friends  who  first  excited  her  to  the  Publication 
of  her  Book,  and  who  have  been  long  Eye-Witnesses  of 
her  Skill  and  Behaviour  in  the  Business  of  her  Calling.” 

The  worthy  lady’s  manner  of  detailing  the  secrets  ot 
her  profession  has  a charm  which  is  all  her  own,  and  the 
liberties  she  takes  with  grammar  and  orthography,  which 
have  been  from  time  immemorial  the  privilege  of  her  sex, 
do  but  add  a piquancy  to  her  recipes. 

“ Boil,  blanch,  and  split  your  Tongue  ” might  almost 
be  the  exclamation  of  an  irate  cook  cursing  the  kitchen- 
maid,  but  it  is  somewhat  startling  to  be  told  to  “ take 
your  Brains  and  skin  them,  boil  and  chop  them  small  ” ; 
while  take  a Large  fat  Head  and  boil  it  ” is  a thing  we 
any  of  us  at  one  time  or  another  might  desire  to  do. 

Mrs.  Moxon  seems  to  have  had  a philosopher’s  power 
of  adapting  herself  to  circumstances.  To  make  cherry 
brandy,  she  says,  “ take  a gallon  of  the  best  brandy,”  but 
lest  this  should  be  impossible  to  procure  she  is  careful  to 
add  a recipe  for  “ Raspberry  Brandy,”  in  which  it  suffices 
to  “ take  a gallon  of  the  best  brandy  you  can  get'" 
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As  to  the  “ Measures  of  Frugality  ” mentioned  on  the 
title-page,  we  can  find  no  trace  of  them  elsewhere.  “ To 
make  a savoury  Chicken  Pye,  take  half-a-dozen  small 
chickens  ” ; for  woodcock  pie  take  three  or  four  Brace 
of  Woodcocks  according  as  you  would  have  your  Pye  in 
bigness  for  cheese-cakes  “take  a gallon  of  new  milk 
and  to  make  “Vermecelly  soop  ” she  seems  to  have 
required  as  many  different  kinds  of  meat  and  vegetables 
as  would  suffice  for  a Lord  Mayor’s  banquet  in  our  less 
voracious  day. 

At  a first  glance  there  is  nothing  in  Mrs.  Moxon’s  work 
suggestive  of  the  Celestial  Empire,  and  yet  some  of  her 
recipes  bear  a striking  resemblance  to  a description  given 
me  by  a Chinee  of  shark-fin  soup.  “ A goose,”  he  said,  “ a 
turkey-fowl,  some  beef,  mutton,  cabbages,  cauliflowers, 
ginger  ; then  veal,  herbs,  onions,  rice,  beetroot,  spinach ; 
then  a young  hare,  some  rabbits,  some  peas,  some  salt, 
pepper,  cinnamon,  lemon,  twenty  crawfish,  a tongue, 
some  oysters ” “But,  Ni  Tomm,”  I ventured  to  in- 

terpolate (this  being  his  baptismal  appellation),  “ where 
are  the  shark-fins } ” “ Liver,  parsley,  nutmeg,  and  a 

sheep’s  head,”  he  continued  firmly.  “ Then  take  sharks’ 
fins,  and  wash — wash  away  all  the  sand  ; then  put  in  ; 
then  cook;  then  you  have  soup — shark-fin  soup.” 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  Ni  Tomm  was  not 
plagiarising  from  the  “ frugal  ” Mrs.  Moxon,  the  con- 
tents of  whose  larder  and  store-room  must  have  been  as 
inexhaustible  as  her  ingenuity  in  using  them. 

With  the  help  of  diagrams  we  are  shown  how  the  dishes 
were  arranged  in  the  days  when  it  was  orthodox  for 
the  festal  board  to  “ groan  ” beneath  the  weight  of  its 
imposing  array.  The  following  appears  to  be  a repre- 
sentative menu  of  1760  or  thereabouts  : 

A dinner  in  winter. 

1.  A soop. 

2.  Scotch  collops. 

3.  A Chicken  Pye. 

4.  Stewed  oysters  and  roasted  Lobsters. 
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5.  A Hunter’s  Pudding. 

6.  A couple  of  Roasted  Tongues  with  Venison  Sauce. 

7.  A Ham  or  Roast  Beef. 

Remove  : one  fish. 

This  is  not  yet  all,  for  there  is  a second  course,  merci- 
fully rather  less  substantial  than  the  first : 

1.  Two  young  Turkeys  or  Ducklings. 

2.  Stewed  apples  or  Common  Quaking  Pudding. 

3.  Custards,  Quinces. 

4.  Jellies  or  Lemon  Posset. 

5.  Tarts  and  preserved  apricocks. 

6.  Preserved  Damascenes  or  Flummery. 

7.  Green  goose  or  young  rabbets. 

After  the  consumption  of  these  viands  our  great- 
grandfathers were  still  able  to  attack  a supper  scarcely 
less  Gargantuan,  so  it  is  not  surprising  that  a “ pick-me- 
up  ” was  needed  on  the  morrow,  and  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Moxon  does  not  forget  to  provide  us  with  “ a pleasant 
Dram  to  drink  in  a Morning  ” ; this  is  composed  of  three 
dozen  Seville  oranges  “when  they  are  full  ripe,”  half  a 
dozen  “ large  Lemons,”  a pound  and  a quarter  of  loaf  sugar, 
and  “ a gallon  of  Brandy.”  Personally,  I would  prefer  to 
trust  myself  to  Ni  Tomm,  who  gave  me  a chest  of  tea, 
the  potency  of  which  he  described  in  his  usual  graphic 
manner  : “ You  be  ill,”  he  said,  pointing  an  accusing 

forefinger  in  my  direction;  “you  lie  down  ; you  died' 
He  paused  dramatically.  “ I give  you  tea  ; you  drink  ; 
you  jumf  up  ! ” One  could  not  look  for  so  beneficial  a 
result  from  any  of  Mrs.  Moxon’s  concoctions.  Even  in 
so  sylvan  a beverage  as  “ Cordial  water  of  cowslips  a pint 
of  brandy  and  a pint  of  ale  were  indispensable. 

Our  worthy  authoress  had  innumerable  ways  of  dis- 
guising fish,  the  least  alarming  being  a mixture  of  white 
herrings,  lemon  peel,  mushrooms,  and  oysters,  called 
“ Solomon  Gundie  to  eat  in  Lent.”  Who  Solomon 
Gundie  was,  and  whether  his  pious  observation  of  days 
of  abstinence  gained  for  his  name  this  gastronomic  im- 
mortality, we  cannot  say,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  his  ultimate 
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fate  was  less  tragic  than  that  of  the  far  more  widely  known 
“ Fanny  Adams.”  ^ 

In  my  childhood’s  days  I accepted  in  good  faith  the 
time-honoured  nursery  statement  that  the  Man  in  the 
Moon  (or  some  such  legendary  personage)  “burnt  his 
mouth  eating  cold  plum  porridge,”  but  it  was  not  until 
my  maturer  years  that  1 discovered,  in  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Moxon’s  “Useful,  Substantial,  and  Splendid  ” work,  the 
elaborate  way  in  which  that  simple-sounding  dish  is 
prepared  : 


Take  two  Shanks  of  Beef,  and  ten  quarts  of  Water,  let  it  boil  over 
a slow  fire  till  it  be  Tender,  and  when  the  Broth  is  strong,  strain  it  out, 
wipe  the  Pot  and  put  in  the  broth  again,  slice  in  two  penny  Loaves 
thin,  cutting  off  the  Top  and  Bottom,  put  some  of  the  Liquor  to  it, 
cover  it  up  and  let  it  stand  for  a quarter  of  an  hour,  so  put  it  into  the 
Pot  again,  and  let  it  boil  a quarter  of  an  hour,  then  put  in  four  pound 
of  currants  and  let  ’em  boil  a little ; then  put  in  two  pound  of 
Raisins  and  two  pound  of  Prunes,  let  ’em  boil  till  they  swell ; then 
put  in  a Quarter  of  an  Ounce  of  Mace,  a few  cloves  beat  fine,  mix  it 
with  a little  water,  and  put  it  into  your  Pot ; also  a pound  of  Sugar,  a 
little  Salt,  a Quart  or  better  of  Claret  and  the  juice  of  2 or  3 
Lemons  or  Verjuice ; thicken  it  with  sagoo  instead  of  Bread;  so  put 
it  in  earthen  Pots,  and  keep  it  for  Use.  . . . 


After  studying  “ English  Housewifery  Exemplified  ” 
we  can  the  more  easily  understand  why  it  was  that  our 
predecessors  of  the  eighteenth  century  were  old  and 
broken  down  at  forty,  and  we  commend  the  wisdom  of 
those  few  fastidious  exceptions  whose  palates  preferred 
French  cookery  to  that  of  Mrs.  Moxon. 


The  French  have  taste  in  all  they  do. 
Which  we  are  quite  without  ; 

For  Nature,  which  to  them  gave  gout^ 
To  us  gave  only  Gout. 


1 Fanny  Adams  ” — a kind  of  potted  meat  much  consumed  in  the 
senior  Service,  and  so  called  because  a young  lady  of  that  name  was 
lost  to  her  friends  and  relations  about  the  time  that  it  first  became  an 
item  of  the  naval  menu. 


Correspondence 

Shakespeare  and  Irish  Music 


Mr.  Urban, — It  is  passing  strange  that  none  of  Shake- 
speare’s numerous  commentators  ever  devoted  a separate 
work  dealing  with  the  Irish  melodies  and  other  Irish 
musical  allusions  to  be  found  scattered  throughout  the 
plays  of  the  immortal  bard.  True  it  is  that  Dr.  Naylor 
has  written  a pleasant  and  informing  book  on  “ Shake- 
speare and  Music,”  whilst  Mr.  Louis  C Elson  is 
responsible  for  a little  volume  entitled,  “ Shakespeare  in 
Music  ” ; but  neither  of  these  authors  tackled  the  subject 
of  the  master’s  deep  acquaintance  with  Irish  music.  With 
the  exception  of  some  fearful  and  wonderful  expositions  of 
“ Ducdame,”  and  the  now  generally  received  admission 
as  to  ‘‘  Callino  Casturame,”  the  genesis  of  the  ten  or 
eleven  Irish  tunes  quoted  by  Shakespeare  is  left  severely 
alone.  On  this  account,  a summary  of  the  evidence 
tending  to  prove  Shakespeare’s  knowledge  of  Irish 
minstrelsy  will  possess  for  many  the  merit  of  novelty. 

But  first,  let  me  insist  on  the  fact  that  Irish  music  was 
exceedingly  popular  in  England  in  the  second  half  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  was  in  high  favour  at  the  court 
of  Queen  Elizabeth  in  the  years  1601-1603.  Moreover, 
one  of  Shakespeare’s  particular  friends  was  an  Irish 
musician,  John  Dowland,  whose  residence  at  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  has  been  ignored  by  all  his  biographers. 
In  1599  appeared  Richard  Barnfield’s  sonnet,  reprinted 
in  the  “ Passionate  Pilgrim,”  wherein  we  read  : 


Dowland  to  thee  is  dear,  whose  heavenly  touch 
Upon  the  lute  doth  ravish  human  sense. 


For  the  present  I shall  only  deal  with  four  Irish 
musical  allusions,  namely,  “Callino  Casturame,”  “Duc- 
dame,” The  Fading,”  and  “ Yellow  Stockings.”  Three 
of  these  are  old  Irish  songs,  and  “ The  Fading  ” is  a 
dance-tune. 

“ Callino  Casturame  ” is  an  attempt  to  write  the  Irish 
ccci — 2 1 1 2 — December  ’06  2 s 
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“ Cailm  og  a stluire  me,”  or  “ My  dear  little  girl.”  As 
early  as  1566  a little  book  was  printed  under  the  title  of 
“ A Handfull  of  Pleasant  Delites,”  of  which  a second 
edition  appeared  in  1584.  In  this  second  edition  was 
included  “ a sonnet  of  a lover  in  praise  of  his  lady,” 
direc^-ed  to  be  sung  to  the  tune  of  Calen  a Casture  me. 
In  BoswelFs  edition  of  Malone’s  Shakespeare,  it  is  pointed 
out  that  this  tune  is  an  old  Irish  song,  preserved  in 
Playford’s  “ Musical  Companion,”  in  1673.  Perhaps 
the  earliest  known  setting  of  the  tune  is  in  William 
Ballet’s  Lute  Book,  dating  from  about  the  year  1590,  now 
in  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  It  is  also  to  be  found  in 
the  Fitzwilliam  Virginal  Book,  circa  1602-1622,  ar- 
ranged by  the  great  English  composer  William  Byrd. 

Shakespeare  introduces  it  very  appropriately  into 
Henry  E.,  as  that  monarch  was  himself  in  Ireland  when 
a boy.  Pistol,  in  answering  the  French  soldier  who 
says  : “ Je  pense  que  vous  estes  le  gentilhomme  de  bonne 
qualite,”  repeats  the  burden  of  the  old  Irish  song, 
“ Quality  ! Caleno  casture  meT  It  is  well  to  note  that 
Irish  soldiers,  accompanied  by  their  bagpipers,  fought  in 
the  wars  of  Henry  V.  in  France,  under  Sir  Thomas 
Butler,  prior  of  Kilmainham  (Dublin),  who  died  at  Rouen 
on  August  10,  1419. 

Dr.  Naylor,  in  his  Elizabethan  Virginal  Book  (1905), 
equates  “ Callino  Casturame  ” with  “ Colleen  oge 
Asthore,”  which  is  not  correct,  as,  apart  from  the 
phonetic  pronunciation,  the  “ me  ” persists  in  all  readings. 
As  before  stated,  the  correct  Irish  form  is  “ Cailm  og  a 
stiuire  me,”  the  “ me  ” being  an  old  synthetic  ending  now 
obsolete.  At  the  same  time.  Dr.  Naylor  admits  unre- 
servedly that  the  words  are  Irish,  and  that  the  tune  is 
“ charming.” 

“ Ducdame  ” is  introduced  into  the  fifth  scene  of  As 
You  Like  ity  an  invitation  calling  fools  into  a circle,  and 
“ a verse  to  this  note.”  This  name  has  been  a crux  to 
all  commentators,  but  it  is  simply  an  anglicised  form  of 
the  Irish  invocation  ; “ Diuca  tu  me,”  or  “ Will  you 
come,”  being  the  burden  of  the  old  song  ‘‘  Eibhlin  a 
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ruin.”  This  diuca  tu  me  ” also  appears  in  the  form 
of  “ ducket  ” aud  “ tucket  ” in  Henry  K,  meaning  a 
signal  or  call  for  the  trumpets  or  drums  to  sound.  “Then 
let  the  trumpets  sound  the  tucket  sonance.”  In  an 
eighteenth-century  ballad  we  find  a soldier  complaining 
bitterly  to  his  mistress  of  the  tucket  sounds  with  its  re- 
iterated burden  of  “ will  you  come,  will  you  come.”  The 
burden  “ Diuca  tu  me  ” was  exceedingly  popular  in 
England  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  the  song  itself  was 
written  by  Carroll  O’Daly,  who  died  in  14055  described 
by  the  annalist  of  Clonmacnoise  as  “ chief  composer  of 
Ireland.”  It  is  of  interest  to  add  that  the  song  was  sung 
at  Smock  Alley  Theatre,  Dublin,  in  the  Christmas  season 
of  1728  by  Mrs.  Sterling,  the  original  Irish  Polly  of  the 
Beggar  s Of  era. 

“ The  Fading,”  mentioned  in  the  tourth  act  of  A 
Winter  s T ale^  is  an  anglicised  corruption  of  the  Fada^ 
or  the  Rinnce  Fada^  meaning  the  Long  Dance.  From 
the  Irish  Rinnce  Fada  came  the  Country  Dance  or  Contre 
Dancey  and  in  all  the  editions  of  Playford’s  Dancing 
Master  (1651  to  1701)  we  read:  ‘"Th^long  dance  for 
as  many  as  will.”  Curiously  enough,  the  best  known 
survival  in  England  of  the  Fada  dance  is  “ Sir  Roger  de 
Coverley,”  which  Dauney  admits  to  be  of  Irish  origin. 
“Fada”  got  corrupted  somehow  into  “Furry”  in 
Cornwall,  and  hence  the  “ Furry  ” Dance  is  merrily  footed 
to  this  day  at  Helston  on  each  recurring  8 th  of  May.  It 
is  also  known  as  the  Faddy  dance  and  the  Ray  dance. 

“Yellow  Stockings”  is  quoted  by  Shakespeare  in 
Twelfth  Nighty  and  is  a fine  old  Irish  air.  The  name  has 
reference  to  the  saffron  or  yellow  truis  of  the  mediaeval 
Irish.  Playford  printed  the  melody  in  1680,  of  which 
another  version  was  printed,  in  1698,  as  “ Mad  Moll.” 
In  1703,  a variant  of  it  appeared  as  “The  Virgin 
Queen,”  and  it  was  utilised  by  Dean  Swift,  in  1705,  for 
his  song,  “ Hey,  my  Kitten,  my  Kitten.”  But  there  is 
an  important  musical  reference  which  has  defied  previous 
commentators,  namely,  the  “ woollen  ” bagpipe,  alluded 
to  by  Shakespeare  in  the  Merchant  of  Venice  (act  iv.  sc.  i.). 
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The  most  absurd  conjectures  have  been  given  to  explain 
“ woollen  bagpipe.”  Stevens  gave  it  as  “ swollen,”  whilst 
Collier  suggests  “bollen.”  Dr.  Naylor,  in  his  “Shake- 
speare and  Music,”  merely  queries  : “ What  is  a woollen 
bagpipe  V'  I think  that  the  most  natural  explanation  of 
all  is  to  equate  “ woollen  ” as  uillean^  the  name  of  the 
domestic  Irish  bagpipes,  as  distinguished  from  the  fiob 
mor^  or  the  war  pipes.  This  suggestion  was  made  by 
Walker  in  his  Irish  Bards  (1784),  but  he  did  not  give 
it  in  a decisive  way.  Uillean  pipes  are  elbow  pipes,  from 
the  Irish  word  uillean  = t\how^  inasmuch  as  the  wind 
is  operated  on  by  the  elbow.  This  explanation  is 
strengthened  by  a discovery  of  mine,  some  twenty  years 
ago,  when  preparing  materials  for  my  “ History  of  Irish 
Music.”  I was  unsatisfied  as  to  the  prevalent  meaning 
of  “ union  ” pipes  (a  designation  that  came  in  about 
the  year  1770),  and  having  heard  some  aged  Irish 
speakers  pronounce  “ union  ” and  uillean^  I felt  convinced 
that  union  was  merely  an  anglicised  corruption  of  the 
Irish  uiUean.  Since  then,  all  Irish  writers  have  taken  up 
my  view,  and  it  is  now  generally  accepted.  Therefore, 
it  may  be  taken  as  certain  that  “ woollen,”  “ uillean,” 
and  “ union  ” stand  for  the  domestic  Irish  bagpipes. 


W.  H.  G.  F. 


New  Light  on  Old  Stories 

Mr.  Urban, — Whatever  be  the  ultimate  appraisement 
of  the  labours  of  the  Historical  Manuscripts  Com- 
mission, students  of  the  remoter  English  drama  have 
reason  to  feel  thankful  for  the  many  new  facts 
brought  to  light,  as  well  as  for  the  unearthing  of 
much  corroborative  detail.  A few  extracts,  made  with 
discrimination  from  documents  cited  in  the  Official 
Reports,  will  serve  to  show  what  a mine  of  wealth  is  at 
the  disposal  of  those  who  revel  in  records  of  the  bygone 
theatre. 

In  the  Duke  of  Sutherland’s  collection  one  finds  a 
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letter  dated  November  20,  1660,  in  which  Edward 
Gower  informs  Sir  R.  Leveson  : 

Yesternight  at  the  Fleece  Tavern,  being  much  company  and  very 
merry  with  kettle  drums  and  trumpets,  there  happened  this  disaster,  or 
rather  mischance : The  gentlemen  were  discoursing  of  the  play  which 
they  had  then  come  from,  by  name  The  Unfortunate  Lovers ; at  the 
latter  end  of  the  play  there  was  a duel  upon  the  stage ; which  they, 
descanting  upon,  drew  their  swords  in  jest  to  show  wherein  they  failed ; 
in  their  folly  Sir  Robert  Gaskholl  received  a chance  thrust  in  the  hand, 
which,  with  the  ebullition  of  blood,  caused  a pass  in  which  Sir  Robert 
Gaskholl  his  heels  flew  up,  and  the  Scotchman  unfortunately  followed 
home  his  thrust,  and  ran  him,  sitting  in  his  chair,  through  the  body ; 
within  half  an  hour  he  died,  and  the  Scotchman  is  taken. 

Yesternight  the  King,  Queen,  Princess,  &c.,  supped  at  the  Duke 
d’Albemarle’s,  where  they  had  The  Silent  Woman  acted  in  the  Cockpit, 
where  on  Sunday  he  had  a sermon. 

It  was  doubtless  at  the  Salisbury  Court  playhouse  that 
the  gentlemen  saw  the  ill-ordered  stage  duel  which  led  to 
such  disastrous  consequences.  Gower’s  second  item  ot 
information  agreeably  supplements  Pepys,  who,  in  noting 
the  performance  at  the  Cockpit  in  Whitehall,  omits  to 
make  mention  of  the  title  of  the  play.  "The  Silent  Woman 
had  been  played  at  Vere  Street  nine  days  previously  by 
Killigrew’s  company. 

The  following  extract  from  a newsletter  dated  April  23, 
1667,  clears  up  a mystery  that  has  long  perplexed  the 
stage  historian.  At  last  we  know  the  actual  reason  of 
Lacy’s  arrest : 

22nd,  Lacy,  the  famous  comedian,  is  at  length,  by  great  inter- 
cession, released  from  his  durance  under  the  groom  porter,  where  he 
stood  committed  by  his  Majesty’s  order  for  having  “ on  his  own  hand  ” 
added  several  indiscreet  expressions  in  the  part  he  acted  in  a late  play 
called  The  Change  of  Crowns^  written  by  Mr.  Edward  Howard. 

Possibly  this  was  the  first  time  on  record  that  a royal 
edict  had  been  based  on  Hamlet’s  advice  to  the  players. 
At  any  rate,  old  Rowley  did  not  believe  in  the  contem- 
porary clown  saying  more  than  was  set  down  for  him. 
He  had  been  present  at  Drury  Lane  on  April  15,  when 
the  play  first  saw  the  light,  and  some  rather  pointed 
impromptus  by  Lacy  had  occasioned  its  interdiction. 
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Pepys  is  again  elucidated  by  a passage  in  a newsletter 
of  October  13,  1668.  A performance  was  to  take  place 
on  the  following  day  in  celebration  of  the  Duke  of  York’s 
natal  anniversary.  “ The  piece  chosen,”  says  the  writer, 

“ is  "Ihe  Queen  of  Arr agon.  It  will  be  acted  in  the  Guard 
Chamber  at  St.  James’s.”  Pepys  mentions  the  perform- 
ance, but  omits  to  say  where  it  took  place,  or  what  was 
the  play.  One  has  reason  to  feel  grateful  for  the  fuller 
details,  as  the  record  fixes  the  occasion  for  which  Butler 
wrote  his  congratulatory  prologue  and  epilogue.  Pepys 
saw  Habington’s  tragi-comedy  at  the  theatre  in  Lincoln’s 
Inn  Fields,  so  the  players  who  appeared  at  the  palace  of 
St.  James’s  were,  appropriately  enough,  the  Duke’s. 

A newsletter  of  January  5,  1668-9,  conveys  the  fol- 
lowing curious  intimation:  “January  i.  Copies  of  a 
malicious  comedy  called  Fluto.,  reflecting  on  several 
persons  of  honour,  have  been  taken.  It  was  to  have  been 
acted  within  the  prison  of  the  King’s  Bench.”  A few 
copies,  however,  apparently  escaped  destruction,  The 
Biographia  Dramatka  records  “a  modern  farce”  called 
“ Pluto  furens  et  Vinctus,  or  the  Raging  Devil  bound,” 
as  having  been  printed  in  quarto  at  Amsterdam  in  1669. 
A satirical  dedication  is  addressed  to  Sir  John  James,  Sir 
William  Greene,  Sir  Sami.  Starlyn,  Sir  John  Forth,  sheriff 
of  London,  and  others  of  the  Worshipful  Corporation  of 
Brewers. 

A newsletter  of  December  13,  1670  (cited  in  the 
Twelfth  Report)  throws  some  light  on  the  great  Par- 
liamentary debate  on  the  proposed  playhouse  taxation,  a 
debate  which  cost  Sir  Thomas  Coventry  the  slitting  of 
his  nose,  and  led  to  the  passing  of  the  Coventry  Act. 
“ Amongst  other  matters,”  says  the  writer,  “ the  House 
resolved  that  towards  his  Majesty’s  supply  every  person 
that  goes  to  the  Play  and  sits  in  a Box  shall  pay  is., 
every  one  in  the  Pit  6d.,  every  one  elsewhere  3d.” 
Happily  for  modern  managers,  this  serious  precedent  was 
not  established.  Coventry’s  audacious  witticism  killed 
the  bill. 

Among  the  manuscripts  in  the  Earl  of  Mount  Edg- 
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cumbe’s  collection  is  a letter  dated  January  27,  1671-2, 
affording  some  particulars  regarding  the  destruction  ot 
the  first  Theatre  Royal  in  Drury  Lane  : 


A fire  at  the  King’s  playhouse  between  7 & 8 o clock  on  Thursday 
evening  last,  which  half  burned  down  the  house  and  all  their  scenes  & 
wardrobe;  and  ail  the  houses  from  the  Rose  favern  in  RusseJ  btreet 
on  that  side  of  the  way  of  Drury  Lane  are  burned  down  and  blown  up 
with  many  in  Vinegar  Yard  : 20,000/  damage.  The  lire  began  under 
the  stairs  where  Orange  Moll  keeps  her  fruit.  Bell  the  player  was 
blown  up. 


A ballad  that  was  sung  about  the  streets,  ‘‘On  the 
Unhappy  Conflagration  of  the  Theatre  Royal,  makes 
punning  allusion  to  the  fate  of  Bell  : 


Only  the  zealous  hypocrite  enjoyed 
To  see  his  scourge  thus  casually  destroyed. 

He  cries  “ Just  judgment ! ” and  wished  when  poor  Bell 
Rung  out  his  last ’t  had  been  the  stage’s  knell. 

John  Verney,  in  writing  to  his  relative  Sir  John  on 
June  23,  1679,  deals  with  a long-forgotten  incident  in  the 
life  of  Otway  : 


Churchill  for  beating  an  orange  wench  in  the  Duke’s  playhouse  was 
challenged  by  Capt.  Otway  (the  poet)  and  were  both  wounded  but 
Churchill  most.  The  relation  being  told  the  king  by  Sir  John  Holmes, 
as  Churchill  thought  to  his  prejudice,  he  challenged  Holmes  who 
fiohting  disarmed  him,  Churchill.  On  Saturaay  at  the  Duke  s theatre 
happened  a quarrel  between  young  Bedloe  and  one  of  the  novices  o 
St.  Omer’s,  and  many  swords  were  drawn,  but  as  yet  I have  not  heard 
whether  any  blood  was  shed  in  this  religious  quarrel. 


What  Thomas  Sheridan  once  said  about  old  Smock  Alley 
at  the  dawn  of  the  eighteenth  century— that  it  was  a 
bear-garden  in  front  of  the  curtain  and  a brothel  behind 
seems  sternly  applicable  to  the  Restoration  theatres. 

Of  the  abortive  preparations  for  the  production  of  the 
opera  of  Albion  and  Alhanius,  we  get  an  interesting 
glimpse  in  a letter  written  to  the  Countess  of  Rutland  on 
January  i,  1684-5:  “Wee  are  in  expectation  of  an  opera 
composed  by  Mr.  Dryden,  and  set  by  Grabuche,”  writes 
Edward  Bedingfield,  “and  soe  well  performed  at  the 
repetition  that  has  been  made  before  his  Majesty  at  the 
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Duchess  of  Portsmouth’s,  pleased  mightily,  but  the  rates 
proposed  will  not  take  soe  well,  for  they  have  set  the 
boxes  at  a guyny  a place,  and  the  Pitt  at  halfe.  They 
advance  4000/.  on  the  opera,  and  therefore  must  tax  high 
to  reimburse  themselves.”  The  King’s  death  caused  the 
postponement  of  the  production,  but  half  a guinea  would 
surely  have  been  a record  price  for  admission  to  the  pit ! 

To  the  student  of  the  bygone  drama  a letter  among 
the  Coke  MSS.,  bearing  date  “ November  19,  1696,”  has  a 
variety  of  appeal.  To  begin  with,  it  shows  that  theatrical 
affairs  at  Drury  Lane  at  the  end  of  the  century  were  in  a 
truly  parlous  state. 

“ There  has  been  for  four  or  five  days  together,”  writes  Robert  Jennen, 
“ at  the  playhouse  in  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  acted  a new  farce,  trans- 
lated out  of  the  French  by  Mr.  Monteux  [Motteux],  called  The  Shame 
Doctor,  or  The  Anatomist,  with  a great  concert  of  music  representing  the 
loves  of  Venus  and  Mars,  well  enough  done  and  pleases  the  town 
extremely.  The  other  house  has  no  company  at  all,  and  unless  a new 
play  comes  out  on  Saturday  revives  their  reputation,  they  must 
break.” 

The  new  play  was  T^he  Relapse,  and  Jennen’s  allusion 
affords  us  the  nearest  clue  to  the  date  of  its  production 
that  can  be  gleaned.  Assuming  that  he  was  rightly  in- 
formed, and  that  no  postponement  took  place,  Vanburgh’s 
comedy  must  have  seen  the  light  on  Saturday,  November  21, 
1696.  Its  publication  in  quarto,  “ as  acted  at  the  Theatre 
Royal,  Drury  Lane,”  is  announced  for  the  first  time  in 
'The  Post  Boy  of  December  26-29  following. 

W.  J.  L. 

A Meredith  Problem 

Dear  Mr.  Urban, — You  have  now  for  a century  and 
a half  constantly  elucidated  the  literary  difficulties  of  your 
readers.  Will  it  shock  you,  if  I humbly  beg  your  assist- 
ance in  the  explanation  of  a work  by  a living  writer  ? 
That  I might  apply  to  the  author  himself  is  true,  and  I 
mean  to  do  so  if  you  cannot  help  me.  It  is  therefore 
rather  with  a view  to  testing  the  powers  of  yoursdf  and 
your  intelligent  young  friends  that  I put  the  following 
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query.  Turn,  if  you  please,  to  The  Egoist,  chapter  xxiv. 
sub  iinerti.  Vernon  Whitford  says  : “ By  the  way,  I have 
been  racking  my  head ; I must  apply  to  you,  sir.  I have 
a line,  and  I am  uncertain  of  the  run  of  the  line.  Will 
this  pass,  do  you  think  ? — 

‘ In  Asination’s  tongue  he  asinates : ’ 

signifying,  that  he  excels  any  man  of  us  at  donkey- 
dialect.”  To  which  Dr.  Middleton  replies  that  it  will 
not  do,  and  suggests  this  alternative  : 

“ In  Assignation’s  name  he  assignats.” 

It  is  tolerably  clear  that  Vernon’s  line  is  meant  to  have 
some  meaning  for  Dr.  Middleton  and  another  for  Clara, 
who  is  the  only  other  person  present. 

Now  the  questions  which  I desire  to  put  to  you,  sir, 
and  your  intelligent  young  friends,  are,  among  others, 
these  : 

1.  What  did  Dr.  Middleton  understand  by  it  ? 

2.  What  was  Clara  meant  to  understand  by  it  ? 

3.  Who  is  “he  ” ? * j 1 j t,- 

4.  What  does  Dr.  Middleton’s  line  mean  ? And  what  does  his 

explanation  of  it  mean  ? , . j-  i 

5.  What  is  the  author’s  meaning  in  introducing  this  dialogue  .? 

6.  Is  the  first  line  supposed  to  be  a quotation  or  part  of  a poem 
which  Vernon  is  composing  ? 

The  answers  that  I should  be  disposed  to  give  are  ; 
(i)  that  Dr.  Middleton  thought  it  was  one  of  Vernon’s 
jokes  ; (2)  that  Willoughby  was  an  ass  ; (3)  Willoughby  ; 
(4)  don’t  know  ; (5)  to  show  what  simpletons  scholars 
are  ; (6)  the  latter.  But  these  solutions  are  so  obviously 
unsatisfactory  that  I humbly  appeal  to  Mr.  Silvanus 
Urban  for  enlightenment. 

J.  C.  Stobart. 


Review 

Irish  History  : New  Documents 

An  interesting  addition  has  been  made  to  the  typo- 
graphy of  Historical  Manuscripts  this  autumn  in  the 
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Report  on  the  Franciscan  Manuscripts  preserved  at  the 
Convent  of  Merchants  Quay  in  Dublin,  which  has  been 
prepared  for  the  Historical  Manuscripts  Commission, 
mainly  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Rigg.  Dublin  would  appear  to 
be  one  of  the  last  strongholds  of  unsuspected  manu- 
scripts. Many  documents,  we  believe,  are  still  reposing 
in  the  library  of  Trinity  College,  including  a large 
number  of  minutes  of  the  Holy  Inquisition  imported 
from  Italy  by  Napoleon  L,  deported  thence  during  the 
Hundred  Days  and  scarcely  looked  at,  still  less  calendared, 
from  that  day  to  this.  Many  of  these  documents  are 
unwholesome  and  to  the  last  degree  uninviting  to  the 
eyes  of  any  but  patient  and  skilled  palasographers,  and 
the  interpretation  and  deciphering  of  the  present 
volume  has,  we  gather,  been  exceptionally  laborious 
owing  to  the  diversity  of  languages  used  in  the  corre- 
spondence (most  of  the  epistles  seem  to  be  in  Spanish  or 
Italian,  though  a few  are  in  old  Irish),  and  again,  in 
part,  to  the  faded,  fragmentary,  or  decayed  condition  of 
not  a few  of  the  documents. 

The  most  interesting  of  the  documents  contained  in 
the  present  calendar  are  letters  concerning  contemporary 
Irish  and  English  affairs  addressed  by  Hugh  Bourke, 
Commissary  of  the  Irish  Friars  Minors  in  Germany  and 
Belgium ; Geoffrey  Baron,  a zealous  Catholic  in  Paris ; 
Matthew  O’Hartegan,  a Jesuit,  and  Don  Jayme  Nochera, 
an  erudite  Irish  Catholic  emissary  in  the  English  capital, 
and  others,  to  Luke  Wadding,  projector,  in  1625,  and  sub- 
sequently first  guardian  of  the  Irish  College  of  St.  Isidore 
in  Rome  ; and  the  pick  of  these  letters  are  concerned  with 
the  years  1641-1642.  At  that  time  Wentworth’s  policy 
of  “ thorough  ” was  drawing  to  its  close.  The  calcu- 
lated balance  of  Protestants  and  Catholics  within  the 
Pale  was  to  be  upset,  and  Ireland  was  to  remain  in 
a state  of  chronic  insurrection  and  civil  war  until  all 
differences  were  submerged  in  the  so-called  Cromwellian 
Settlement.  As  soon  as  Wentworth’s  firm  hand  was 
withdrawn,  the  Irish  Government  was  afflicted  with  a 
nervous  paralysis  which  precluded  anything  like  a bold 
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or  decisive  course  being  taken  in  regard  to  the  Irish 
revolt.  The  propaganda  of  the  rebels  spread  like  wild- 
fire, and  the  hopes  of  the  more  daring  Irish  Catholics 
rose  high.  Would  that  we  knew  if  the  hour  of  our 
deliverance  be  now  come,”  wrote  Bourke.  The  virgin 
sea  lies  between  us  and  our  enemies  (the  Parliament  of 
England  and  its  captains),  and  I trust  it  will  declare  in 
favour  of  justice  and  the  Irish  . . . it  is  a sea  which,  I 
hope,  will  make  itself  felt  by  the  enemies  of  the  God.” 
Would  to  God,  he  exclaims,  that  the  Pope  would  lay 
aside  his  ambitions  against  Parma  and  would  bear  a 
hand  in  our  cause  in  the  interests  of  the  Church  and 
for  the  Glory  of  God  ! His  Holiness  Urban  VIII.  was 
far  too  concentrated  in  his  interests  to  dream  of  any- 
thing of  the  sort.  Meanwhile,  we  have  sporadic  ac- 
counts of  the  progress  of  the  insurgents.  “They  have 
sacked  the  Primate  Ussher’s  house  at  Drogheda,  but 
found  there  only  4,000/.  sterling.”  That  seems  to  us  a 
moderately  good  hoard  for  an  Irish  bishop.  The  pro- 
gramme of  the  Irish  Catholic  party  is  set  forth  succinctly 
thus  : ( I ) A general  Amnesty ; (2)  Equalisation  of  Irish 

and  English  by  Act  of  Parliament ; (3)  Emancipation  of 
the  Irish  Parliament  from  English  control ; (4)  Repeal 
of  Poyning’s  Act ; (5)  the  Irish  Parliament  to  be 

Sexennial ; (6)  Repeal  of  2 Elizabeth  and  all  ^ other 
Statutes  made  against  Catholics  or  the  Catholic  Re- 
ligion in  Ireland  ; (7)  Restitution  of  alienated  Church 
lands.  In  the  meantime,  the  cause  of  the  Catholics 
remaining  in  suspense  between  the  Irish  Confederates 
and  the  two  arms  of  the  Royalist  Party,  the  interest 
of  this  struggle  is  absorbed  in  the  more  overwhelming 
conflict  just  beginning  in  England.  And  from  Febru- 
ary to  December  1642,  we  have  a most  frank  and  ingen- 
uous chronicle  of  that  struggle,  regarded  impartially 
by  fellow  countrymen  who  are  Catholics  first  and 
Nationalists  afterwards  from  across  the  seas.  This  is 
how  Father  Bourke  narrates  one  of  the  most  dramatic 
incidents  of  the  contest  : 

‘ Fsb.  I,  Brussells.— By  this  week’s  letters  we  have  advices  from 
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London,  as  of  a matter  most  certain  that  the  good  King  was  fain  to 
save  his  life  by  flight,  such  being  the  fury  of  the  Parliamentaiians,  who 
published  an  edict  against  that  which  the  King  had  published  declaring 
six  of  them  guilty  of  high  treason.  They  afterwards,  being  withdrawn 
into  London,  held  their  sessions  in  a house  which  they  call  Guildhall, 
and  sent  certain  orders  to  the  Governor  of  the  Tower,  as  if  they  were 
maSi.ers  of  that  fortress.  He  made  answer  that  he  acknowledged  only 
one  lord,  to  wit  King  Charles : whereat  the  mustard  got  into  the  noses 
of  the  saintly  Parliamentarians,  who  presently  gave  orders  to  the  City 
to  get  under  arms  and,  being  punctually  obeyed,  marched  forthwith 
12,000  armed  men  to  the  Tower  with  intent  to  blow  it  and  its 
Governor  up,  if  he  should  not  forthwith  surrender  ; and  as  he  did  not 
much  care  to  contend  with  such  a force,  they  possessed  themselves  of 
the  place.  The  King,  seeing  the  tragedy  now  plotted,  made  his 
escape.  Some  say  he  will  go  to  Scotland,  others  to  Ireland,  others 
to  Wales,  others  to  Portsmouth  ”... 

Hereinafter  is  much  copious  material,  mainly  corrobo- 
rative, but  also  in  part  supplementary,  for  the  salient 
episodes  of  this  momentous  year.  Dr.  Gardiner  would 
have  revelled  in  such  independent  confirmation  and 
colour  to  his  researches.  In  dealing  with  the  Glamorgan 
Treaty,  Mr.  Shorthouse  might  well  have  derived  a hint 
for  guidance  here  and  there  from  these  pages.  Con- 
cerning the  organisation  of  the  Irish  confederate  forces 
under  Owen  Roe  O’Neill,  Bourke,  Barry,  and  Preston 
there  is  much  information.  As  for  the  neutrals  in  the 
sanguinary  war  which  was  to  prove  so  disastrous  to  the 
ancient  Irish  race,  they  are  denounced  by  the  Catholic 
camarilla  in  no  measured  terms  as  “a  brood  of  vipers, 
Christians  but  in  name,  and  lukewarm  Catholics.”  The 
interest  accumulates  as  the  crisis  draws  on,  concluding 
with  a letter  of  the  great  Owen  Roe  himself.  It  is  im- 
possible in  a short  notice  to  give  any  idea  of  the  wealth 
of  historic  detail  compressed  into  the  last  one  hundred 
and  fifty  pages  of  this  report.  All  those  whose  interest 
is  enkindled  by  the  idea  of  “Side  Lights  on  the 
Stuart  Period,”  will  peruse  them  with  unflagging  atten- 
tion, and  with  no  little  gratitude  for  the  skill  displayed 
by  Mr.  J.  M.  Rigg  in  affording  a straight  and  clear 
chronological  path  through  so  tortuous  a labyrinth. 


Sylvan  US  Urban's  notebook 

In  the  earlier  stages  of  his  erring  pilgrimTage  Sylvanus 
Urban  used  to  think  that  he  would  be  glad  to  hold 
communication  with  the  spirit-world;  but  long,  long 
ago  the  desire  left  him,  never  to  return.  For  vigils 
and  visions,  for  spirit-rapping  and  table-turning,  for 
second-sight  and  crystal-gazing  he  has  a profound  aver- 
sion ; and  if  the  bulky  reports  of  the  Psychical  Society 
(two  close-packed  volumes  containing  hundreds  and 
hundreds  of  pages)  were  the  only  books  to  his  hand, 
Sylvanus,  however  heavily  his  lonesomeness  might  weigh 
upon  him,  would  rather  ‘‘  sit  the  fire  out  and  go  starved 
to  bed  ” than  seek  solace,  counsel,  or  entertainment 
from  their  Sibylline  leaves.  Yet  it  is  among  visionaries 
and  mystics  that  he  has  encountered  the  shrewdest,  most 
keen-witted  men  of  business ; and  it  seems  to  him  the 
sheerest  absurdity  to  suppose  that,  because  a man  or 
woman  believes  himself  or  herself  to  be  in  communica- 
tion with  ghostly  visitants,  he  or  she  should  forthwith 
be  pronounced  to  be  incapable  of  dealing  with  worldly 
affairs.  Wills,  eccentric  but  with  a method  in  their 
madness,  have  been  too  often  upset  in  the  past ; and 
Sylvanus  read  with  satisfaction  the  summing-up  of  the 
broad-minded  President  of  the  Probate  and  Divorce 
Division  in  a recent  will-case,  where  the  testatrix  was  a 
widow  who,  since  her  husband’s  death,  had  adopted 
certain  spiritualistic  opinions  and  professed  to  com- 
municate with  the  dead.  Various  witnesses  (among  them 
the  Professor  of  Psychological  Medicine  at  King’s  Col- 
lege) attempted  to  prove  that  the  deceased  lady  was 
the  victim  of  delusions  and  not  of  sufficiently  sound 
mind  to  dispose  of  her  property.  In  his  summing-up 
(which  the  jury  carefully  heeded)  the  judge  re- 
marked : 

I take  it  that  you  will  find  traces  of  it  (the  theory  of  spiritualism) 
in  the  literature  of  a great  many  ages  and  a great  many  nations.  I 
expect  It  is  born  of  the  idea  that  we  mortals  will  have  an  immortality, 
and  that  there  are  spirits  of^  the  departed  in  some  state  or  another 
which  may  possibly  have  some  means  of  making  themselves  known. 
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Sir  Oliver  Lodge  may  now  make  his  will,  if  it  is 
not  already  made,  with  some  assurance  that  a jury 
will  not  insist  on  regarding  it  as  waste  paper. 

But  in  every  age  spiritualism  or  occultism  has  num- 
bered cozening  charlatans  among  its  professors.  One 
of  the  most  entertaining  of  Lucian’s  multifarious 
works  gives  an  account  of  the  impostor  Alexander,  who 
set  up  an  oracle  at  Aboniteichos  in  Pontus.  The  fame 
of  it  spread  far  and  wide,  clients  repairing  from  all 
parts  of  the  Roman  Empire  to  consult  the  prophet 
He  undertook  to  bring  back  fugitive  slaves,  to  detect 
thieves,  to  indicate  where  buried  treasures  could  be 
found,  to  cure  the  sick  and  even  to  raise  the  dead. 
Lucian  describes  him  as  a strikingly  handsome  man,  of 
faultless  figure  and  majestic  presence  ; his  voice  clear 
and  melodious,  his  eyes  sparkling  with  divine  rapture. 
His  wit  and  address,  his  persuasiveness,  his  ready  appre- 
hension and  retentive  memory,  his  industry  and  intre- 
pidity are  freely  extolled.  But  to  these  advantages  was 
joined  one  crowning  defect — he  was  ‘‘the  top  of  all 
the  famous  rogues  that  ever  were.”  Keeping  steadily  in 
view  the  fact  that  the  two  great  tyrants  over  the  heart 
of  man  are  Hope  and  Fear,  he  acquired  a vast  fortune 
by  his  chicaneries.  Once  some  disgusted  Epicureans 
attempted  to  expose  his  frauds,  but  they  fared  badly 
at  the  hands  of  the  mob.  He  gave  out  that  the  Fates 
had  willed  that  he  should  live  for  a hundred  and  fifty 
years  and  then  be  killed  by  a stroke  of  lightning,  but 
he  died  of  a gangrene  before  he  had  reached  the  age 
of  seventy.  Lucian  cherished  a personal  grievance 
against  Alexander,  for  on  one  occasion  the  prophet 
had  tried  to  drown  him  at  sea. 


Sylvanus  Urban  keeps  aloof  from  the  clamour  of 
tongues  consequent  on  the  spending  of  ratepayers’ 
money,  for  he  holds  that  such  matters  are  better  left  to 
the  discretion  of  experts ; but  he  is  amazed  by  a state- 
ment quoted  from  the  Dulwich  Chronicle.  We  are  in- 
formed that  the  borough  engineer  recently  submitted  a 
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report,  at  a meeting  of  the  Camberwell  Works  and 
Depot  Committee,  respecting  the  price  paid  by  the 
Council  for  some  land  near  Camberwell  New  Road.  In 
1902  a sum  of  ^^10,170  was  raised  for.  the  purchase  of 
the  Council’s  original  depot,  the  price  working  out  at 
^13,000  odd  an  acre.  It  might  have  been  supposed 
that  such  lavish  expenditure  would  have  satisfied  the 
ambitions  of  the  inhabitants  of  Camberwell.  But 
Councils  have  magnificent  dreams,  and  are  not  apt  to 
be  deterred  by  any  considerations  for  the  ratepayers’ 
purses.  So  the  Camberwell  Councillors  determined  to 
acquire  additional  space,  purchasing  this  new  territory 
at  the  modest  rate  of  ^^3 2,000  odd  an  acre.  Whether 
it  was  subsequently  found  that  the  new  site  was  unsuit- 
able, or  whether  the  Council  wearied  of  contemplating 
its  vast  possessions,  the  Dulwich  Chronicle  does  not 
inform  us ; but  the  new  ground  has  never  been  used, 
and  a board  announces  that  it  is  to  let.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  learn  what  proportion  of  the  purchase- 
money  is  likely  to  be  recovered. 


From  that  delightful  storehouse  of  curious  learning, 
Notes  and  Queries,  Mr.  H.  C.  Hart  has  collected  his 
recent  papers  on  “ Robert  Greene’s  Prose  Works  ” ; and  a 
very  interesting  booklet  they  make.  On  the  subject  of 
Greene’s  indebtedness  to  Lyly  he  remarks  : “ He  went  at 
Euphuism  as  soon  as  it  was  hatched,  like  the  lapwing  with 
the  shell  on  its  head,  to  use  their  own  expression.” 
Sylvanus  Urban  yields  to  none  in  his  admiration  for  Sir 
Philip  Sidney,  but  he  must  frankly  confess  that  he  can 
only  read  the  “ Arcadia  ” in  snatches — as  the  dogs  drink 
of  Nilus’  stream.  Mr.  Hart  claims  that  Sidney’s  romance 
is  free  from  Euphuism  throughout.  He  allows  that  “ it 
has  indeed  its  own  whimsicalities,”  but  maintains  that 
“ they  are  not  so  insistent  as  to  be  offensive,  and  there  is 
always  a beautiful  thought  beneath  the  iteration  or  gram- 
matical declension  of  a master-word,  recurring  sometimes 
in  droves  in  a single  sentence.”  Another  correspondent 
of  Notes  and  Queries — Mr.  Charles  Crawford — has 
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recently  shown  how  closely  Webster  and  other  dramatists 
studied  the  “Arcadia.”  Shakespeare — as  the  eighteenth- 
century  commentators  are  aware — did  not  neglect  Sidney’s 
famous  romance  ; and  he  turned  Greene’s  p^ose  to  good 
account  in  “ The  Winter’s  Tale.”  When  he  shows  how 
deeply  Greene  was  indebted  to  the  French  writer,  La 
Primaudaye,  Mr.  Hart  conducts  us  skilfully  through  a 
terra  incognita. 

To  bookish  readers  Sylvanus  Urban  would  recommend 
“ Book  Auctions  in  England  in  the  Seventeenth  Century,” 
by  John  I.awler,  who  compiled  the  sale  catalogues  of  the 
Sunderland  and  Ashburnham  Libraries.  A new  edition 
has  just  been  published  in  the  Booklover’s  Library  (Elliot 
Stock),  and  Sylvanus  has  spent  a pleasant  hour  or  two 
over  it.  William  Cooper,  a bookseller,  trading  at  the 
Pelican  ” in  Little  Britain,  held  the  first  book-auction  in 
England — in  October  1676.  From  1676  to  1700 
upwards  of  a hundred  auctions  were  held,  “ which  meant 
the  disposal  of  350,000  works,  realising  a round  sum  of 
^250,000,  or  perhaps  three-quarters  of  a million  in  our 
money.”  At  the  sale  of  the  library  of  the  famous  Dr. 
Ralph  Cudworth,  in  February  1690-1,  two  conditions — 
which  thenceforward  remained  more  or  less  binding  in  all 
auction  catalogues — were  first  introduced  ; one  insisting 
that  the  purchaser  should  pay  a deposit  of  five  shillings 
in  the  pound,  and  the  other  fixing  a minimum  sum  by 
which  a bidding  might  be  increased. 

Sylvanus  Urban  has  received  from  his  very  good  friend 
Monsieur  Jusserand  the  second  part  of  “ A Literary  His- 
tory of  the  English  People.”  A wise  man  was  the  author 
to  translate  his  own  book  himself ; for  not  only  could  no 
Englishman  have  done  the  translation  better,  but  none 
could  have  done  it  half  so  well.  Never  tortuous  or 
awkward,  a model  of  grace  and  lucidity,  M.  Jusserand’s 
delicately  cadenced  English  prose  captivates  the  reader  on 
the  very  first  page,  and  leads  him  a willing  prisoner 
through  chapter  after  chapter  of  this  enchanting  history. 
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The  Shanachie  : An  Irish  Mis- 
cellany. Illustrated.  (Dublin  : 
Maunsel.)  is.  net. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  first 
number  the  proprietors  of  the 
magazine  have  seemingly  found 
time  to  make  up  their  minds  as 
to  the  frequency  or  infrequency 
of  its  issue,  for  in  a note  on  the 
verso  of  the  last  page  we  are 
told : “ For  the  present  it  is  in- 
tended that  The  Shanachie  shall 
appear  twice  during  the  course  of 
each  year,  in  the  spring  and  in 
the  autumn.”  There  is  a de- 
lightful vagueness  in  this  state- 
ment that  makes  a sure  appeal 
to  all  the  orderly  instincts  of 
the  prosaic  Saxon  mind  accus- 
tomed to  such  dull  details  as  dates 
and  the  extreme  of  accuracy  ; and 
the  most  case-hardened  of  re- 
viewers must  feel  his  heart  go  out 
in  welcome  to  this  little  nursling 
of  the  new  Irish  school.  It 
would  be  pleasant  to  have  to  say 
that,  good  though  the  first  number 
was,  the  second  is  undoubtedly 
better.  But  Truth  forbids  the 
compliment.  For  we  miss  from 
the  list  of  contents  the  names  of 
Lady  Gregory,  Mr.  W.  B.  Yeats, 
and  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  — stars 
of  magnitude  whose  light  it 
is  difficult  to  replace ; while 
without  the  first  two,  at  least, 
no  Irish  miscellany  seems  com- 
plete. 

By  far  the  most  important 
feature  in  the  present  number  is 
a lecture  (delivered  at  the  Watts 
Exhibition  in  the  Royal  Hibernian 
Academy)  on  Art  and  Literature 
by  “ A.  E.”  One  of  the  most  pro- 
minent leaders  in  the  new  Celtic 
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movement,  whenever  “ A.  E.” 
speaks,  we  must  all,  perforce, listen, 
and  listen  gladly.  He  is  one  of 
those  all-compelling  writers  who, 
no  matter  what  especial  subject  in- 
terests them  for  the  moment,  can 
always  succeed  in  making  it  pecu- 
liarly and  exclusively  their  own. 
Strangling  for  a time  the  literary 
soul  within  him,  A.  E.”  here 
views  Art  from  the  craftsman’s 
standpoint.  He  rejoices  in  sly  hits, 
after  the  manner  of  Whistler,  at 
his  friends,  but  yet  there  is  no 
unkindly  bitterness  in  anything 
that  he  says.  “ There  are  people 
who  pass  by  a nocturne  by 
Whistler,  a misty  twilight  by 
Corot,  and  who  whisper  solemnly 
before  a Noel  Paton  as  if  they 
were  in  a cathedral.”  And  again  : 
“ I remember  an  Irish  poet 
speaking  about  art  a whole  even- 
ing in  a room  hung  round  with 
pictures  by  Constable,  Manet,  and 
others,  and  he  came  into  that 
room  and  went  out  of  it  without 
looking  at  those  pictures.  His 
interest  in  art  was  in  the  holding 
of  opinions  about  it.”  Painting 
with  a conscions  moral  purpose 
is  anathema,  and  so,  though  sym- 
pathising with  Watts’s  “ effort  to 
invest  his  own  age,  an  age  of 
reason,  with  the  nobilities  engen- 
dered in  an  age  of  faith,”  ‘'A.  E.” 
yet  deplores  the  mistaken  ideal ; 
the  presence  of  the  spirit,  he  tells 
us,  was  lacking,  and  though  we 
may  not  agree  with  his  criticism, 
we  are  fain  to  ponder  over  it. 
“ The  Will  of  the  Widow 
O’Toole,”  by  Miss  Rosamond 
Langbridge,  is  an  excellent  ex- 
ample of  the  Irish  peasant  as 
2 T 
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portrayed  for  us  by  the  new 
school.  It  is  a death-bed  scene 
treated  humorously,  the  widow 
and  her  four  old  cronies  being 
oddly  repulsive  specimens  of  avari- 
cious old  age  without  one  redeem- 
ing touch  of  tenderness.  In 
‘‘  The  Vagrants  of  Wicklow  ” Mr. 
J.  M.  Synge  gives  us  some  ex- 
tremely unprepossessing  tramps, 
who  make  us  more  than  half- 
inclined  to  question  his  statement 
that  as  “ in  the  middle  classes 
the  gifted  son  of  a family  is 
always  the  poorest — usually  a 
writer  or  artist  with  no  taste  for 
speculation — in  a family  of  pea- 
sants, where  the  average  comfort 
is  just  over  penury,  the  gifted  son 
sinks  also,  and  is  soon  a tramp 
on  the  roadside.”  “The  Whirl- 
pool,” by  Lord  Dunsany,  is  a 
curious  fancy,  not  without  its 
touch  of  poetry,  and  “The  Lost 
Genius,”  by  Michael  Orkney, 
teaches  a needed  lesson  : a story 
by  George  Birmingham,  verses  by 
“ A.  E.,”  Jane  Barlow  and  others 
complete  the  number.  The  illus- 
trations, four  in  all,  include  an 
excellent  portrait-sketch  of  Mr. 
Stephen  Gwynn  by  J.  B.  Yeats, 
and  a landscape,  delicate  in  de- 
sign and  feeling,  by  R.  Caulfield 
Orpen. 

“ A History  of  Oxfordshire.”  By 
J.  Meade  Falkner  (Elliot 
Stock  ; cheap  edition,  3s.  6d, 
net ; 1906). 

The  contents  of  this  book  fall 
generally  under  two  heads — the 
history  of  the  shire  before  the 
establishment  of  the  University 
of  Oxford,  and  the  history  of  the 
University  thereafter.  Oxford- 
shire, both  in  pre- Roman  times 
and  under  the  Roman  occupation, 


is  carefully  described,  though  the 
fact  that  few  British  camps  lay 
actually  within  the  county  makes 
its  early  history  at  once  less  de- 
finite and  of  less  importance  than 
that  of  the  adjoining  county  of 
Berks,  v/ith  its  wonderful  line  of 
hill-forts  at  Blewberry,  Uffington, 
&c.,  which  naturally  drew  military 
activity  into  the  region  south  of 
the  Thames.  Nor  were  there  any 
Roman  stations  of  any  note,  with 
the  exception  of  Dorchester;  and 
it  is  to  circumstances  of  a later 
date  that  Dorchester  owes  its 
fame  ; for  here,  in  635,  Cynegils, 
the  West  Saxon  king,  was  baptized 
by  Birinus,  who,  moreover,  set 
here  the  seat  of  his  bishopric. 
This  see,  in  950,  extended  from 
the  Thames  to  the  Humber. 

The  author  shows  the  rise  of 
the  town  of  Oxford  under  the 
Normans,  and  the  rise  of  the  great 
religious  houses  within  its  walls 
and  in  the  neighbourhood — St, 
Frideswide,  Osney,  and  others— 
which  later  on  provided  both  the 
model  and  the  material  for  the 
schools  whence  the  university  was 
to  take  origin.  Mr.  Falkner 
makes  it  clear  that  “ there  was 
no  charter  of  incorporation,”  and 
no  definite  date  of  foundation, 
the  stages  by  which  organisation 
was  gradually  attained  forming 
one  of  the  most  interesting  sec- 
tions of  the  book.  To  the  great 
founders  of  colleges,  Merton, 
Wykeham,  Wolsey,  and  others, 
considerable  space  is  given,  and 
the  difference  that  at  once  re- 
sulted in  the  English  from  the 
Continental  system  of  university 
life  is  well  shown. 

The  main  elements  of  dis- 
turbance in  University  develop- 
ment were  the  religious  excesses 
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of  the  Reformation  and  of  the 
Catholic  reaction ; the  recurring 
outbreaks  of  pestilence,  which 
caused  several  of  the  colleges  to 
maintain  shelters  in  distant  towns 
whither  they  might  fly  on  occa- 
sion ; and,  lastly,  the  Civil  War, 
when  Oxford  became  the  seat  of 
Charles’s  Parliament  and  the  royal 
troops  were  quartered  in  the 
college  buildings.  These  periods 
of  unrest  are  dealt  with  succinctly 
and  with  ample  knowledge  of  the 
times.  Indeed,  throughout  the 
volume  it  is  evident  that  Mr. 
Falkner  has  spared  no  pains  to 
give  as  full  a general  account  of 
his  subject  as  is  possible  in  so 
limited  a space. 

The  October  issue  of  the  Modern 
Language  Review  (vol.  ii.  number  i) 
is  of  more  than  usual  interest  to 
students  of  the  drama.  It  opens 
with  an  interesting  and  important 
paper  by  Mr.  E.  K.  Chambers 
on  “ Court  Performances  before 
Queen  Elizabeth,”  which  contains 
a large  amount  of  new  information 
derived  from  papers  in  the  Record 
Office.  Especially  noteworthy  is 
the  mention  of  John  Lyly  as 
payee  for  Oxford’s  men  in  Janu- 
ary and  March  1 5 84.  Mr.  J.  Le 
Gay  Brereton  shows  by  a number 
of  parallel  passages  the  close  con- 
nection between  The  Thracian 
IVonder  and  Greene’s  “ Mena- 
phon,”  and  Professor  J.  G. 
Robertson  has  a brief  but  inte- 
resting paper  on  Lessing  and  Far- 
quhar.  Among  other  papers  we 
may  mention  one  on  the  author- 
ship of  the  “ Isle  Sonnante,”  by 
Mr.  A.  Tilley,  and  a discussion 
of  the  relationship  of  Holiday’s 
Survey  of  the  World  ” to 
Fazio’s  “ Dittamondo,”  by  Miss 


E.  F.  Jourdain.  The  reviews, 
which,  as  usual,  take  up  a con- 
siderable part  of  the  magazine, 
are  for  the  most  part  very  well 
done,  and  there  is  a useful  list  of 
new  publications.  Indeed,  the 
only  fault  that  we  have  to  find 
with  the  Review  is  that,  for  a 
quarterly,  there  is  too  little  of  it. 
Surely  there  should  be  enough 
interest  in  the  study  of  modern 
literature  to  provide  material  and 
support  for  a much  larger  pub- 
lication than  this. 

“ Bibliography  of  Folk-Lore,” 
1905.  Compiled  by  N.  W, 
Thomas  (David  Nutt,  is.  net). 
Of  this  Bibliography,  compiled 
for  the  Folk-Lore  Society,  we  can 
only  say  that  it  has  the  appear- 
ance of  being  a careful  piece  of 
work.  It  contains  over  400  items, 
though  it  takes  account  only  of 
books  and  periodicals  published  ir 
the  British  Empire,  and  is  pro- 
vided with  indexes  of  authors 
and  subjects. 

“ Northern  Notes  and  Queries,” 
No.  4 (Oct.  1906,  IS.  6d.). 

We  have  already  spoken  in  praise 
of  this  new  quarterly,  which  now 
concludes  its  first  year.  The 
number  before  us  contains  the  firs 
part  of  an  interesting  paper  on 
“Three  Family  Histories,  from 
the  Halmote  Books  of  the  Bishop 
of  Durham  ” ; this  section  dealing 
with  the  family  of  Holme  of 
Bishop  Wearmouth.  Articles  on 
“ Wills  from  the  MSS.  of  Sir 
Cuthbert  Sharp,”  and  on  the 
“Charters  of  Crosthwaite,  Cum- 
berland,” are  continued  from 
earlier  numbers.  As  before,  the 
Notes  and  Queries  themselves  are 
concerned  almost  solely  with 
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family  history.  We  see  that  it 
has  been  decided  to  continue  the 
first  volume  over  next  year,  making 
it  complete  in  eight  numbers  in- 
stead of  four,  and  thus  of  more  con- 
venient size.  The  decision  is  no 
doubt  a wise  one,  but  it  has  the 
disadvantage  of  postponing  the 
index,  and  thus  the  date  at  which 


'Review  of 

The  Convention  Radiotele- 
graphique  Internationale,  signed 
a^  Berlin  on  November  3 by 
delegates  representing  all  the 
great  Powers  except  China,  and 
most  of  the  lesser  Powers,  affirms 
two  principles  of  first-rate  im- 
portance : (i)  communication  by 
wireless  telegraphy,  irrespective 
of  nationality  or  any  particular 
method  of  transmission,  between 
ship  and  shore;  (2)  communica- 
tion in  like  manner  between  ship 
and  ship  at  sea.  The  first  prin- 
ciple was  accepted  by  the  dele- 
gates of  all  the  signatory  Powers, 
with  the  reservation  on  the  part 
of  Great  Britain,  the  Latin 
Powers,  Japan,  Denmark,  Turkey 
and  Persia  of  the  right  of  ex- 
empting such  coastal  stations  as 
they  should  think  fit  from  general 
use,  while  providing  other  coastal 
stations  in  their  stead.  In  the 
affirmation  of  the  second  principle 
the  United  States  led  the  way, 
followed  by  Brazil,  Chile,  Argen- 
tina, Uruguay,  Germany,  Austria- 
Hungary,  France,  Spain,  Russia, 
Sweden,  Norway,  Denmark,  Bel- 
gium, the  Netherlands,  Greece, 
Turkey,  Bulgaria,  Rumania  and 
Monaco. 

The  official  Report  [Cd.  3240] 


the  material  here  collected  be- 
comes readily  accessible  to 
searchers.  We  hope  that  in 
future  it  may  be  found  possible 
to  meet  the  difficulty  rather  by 
increasing  the  size  of  the  parts — 
128  pages  is  not  much  for  a year’s 
collections  — than  by  extending 
the  volume  over  a longer  period. 


the  3\donth 

condensing  the  results  of  the  re- 
cent inquiry  into  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Poor  Law  in  Poplar 
is  very  melancholy  reading,  esta- 
blishing as  it  does  not  only  grave 
errors  of  judgment  on  the  part  of 
the  Guardians,  but  a deliberate 
i.itention  to  foster  pauperism 
within  the  district.  Out-door 
relief  was  granted  with  so  little 
discrimination  as  enormously  to 
increase  the  number  of  its  re- 
cipients, and  the  like  laxity  pre- 
vailed in  regard  to  in-door  relief. 
Discipline  in  the  workhouse  there 
was  none,  and  the  inmates  were 
indulged  with  liberal  allowances 
of  beer  and  tobacco.  Gross  care- 
lessness was  also  shown  in  the 
negotiation  of  contracts ; and 
indeed  it  is  impossible  to  say 
which  is  the  more  astounding, 
the  flagrant  incompetence  of  the 
Guardians  in  matters  of  business, 
or  the  maudlin  sentimentalism  of 
their  pseudo-philanthropy.  The 
crushing  defeat  of  the  Progressive 
party  at  the  municipal  elections  is 
doubtless  due  in  no  small  degree 
to  the  disgust  excited  by  the 
Poplar  scandal. 

In  Committee  on  the  Education 
Bill  the  House  of  Lords  adopted, 
on  November  5,  clause  3 (the 
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“ ordinary  facilities  ’’  clause)  as 
amended  by  the  deletion  of  the 
words  restricting  special  religious 
instruction  to  two  mornings  in  the 
week,  and  the  insertion  of  sub- 
sections requiring  facilities  for 
such  instruction  to  be  given  at 
the  instance  of  the  parents  of  a 
reasonable  number  of  the  children 
in  rural  single-school  areas,  and 
referring  questions  at  issue  be- 
tween persons  giving  special  re- 
ligious instruction  and  local  edu- 
cation authorities  to  the  arbitra- 
ment of  the  Board  of  Education. 
Clause  4 (the  “ extended  facili- 
ties ” clause)  was  adopted  on 
November  7,  with  amendments 
making  it  mandatory  and  appli- 
cable to  rural  as  well  as  urban 
areas  at  the  instance  of  the 
parents  of  a bare  majority  of  the 
children,  who  were  also  empowered 
to  elect  committees  of  four  for 
the  supervision  of  the  religious 
instruction.  Some  minor  changes 
having  been  made,  clause  7 was 
deleted  and  replaced  by  a clause 
making  attendance  at  school  com- 
pulsory (with  certain  exceptions) 
during  the  time  appropriated  to 
religious  instruction  (Novem- 
ber 12).  Clause  8 was  then  so 
amended  as  to  secure  to  teachers 
in  “ facilities  ” schools  the  abso- 
lute right  of  giving  special  reli- 
gious instruction,  and  (while  main- 
taining the  principle  of  appoint- 
ment without  tests)  to  empower 
local  education  authorities  to 
satisfy  themselves  of  the  fitness 
of  persons  willing  to  give  such 
instruction,  the  said  authorities 
being  directed  to  consult  with 
the  parents’  committees  for  the 
purpose  (November  1 5).  Clause  9 
(the  Charitable  Trusts  Commis- 
sion clause)  having  been  amended 


by  the  insertion  in  sub-section  i 
of  a paragraph  authorising  owners 
of  school-houses  to  apply  for 
schemes,  the  deletion  from  sub- 
section 2 of  paragraph  a,  requir- 
ing a five  years’  guarantee  of 
efficiency  as  the  condition  pre 
cedent  to  the  continuance  of  a 
public  elementary  school,  and  the 
addition  to  paragraph  b of  words 
expressly  providing  that  the 
scheme  shall  be  without  pre- 
judice to  any  discretion  vested 
in  the  trustees  as  to  the  applica- 
tion of  the  school-house  to  some 
other  charitable  purpose,  was, 
with  clauses  10-13,  added  to  the 
Bill  on  November  19.  After 
which,  rapid  progress  was  made 
with  the  measure,  clauses  14-24 
being  passed  without  material 
amendment  (November  20-21). 
Clause  25  was  then  adopted, 
with  a proviso  authorising  the 
appointment  by  Order  in  Council 
of  a representative  Teachers’ 
Registration  Council ; and  with 
the  deletion  on  November  22  of 
clause  26  (the  much-contested 
Council  of  Wales  clause),  and  the 
addition  of  a clause  incorporating 
section  16  of  the  Education  Act 
of  1902  the  Bill  passed  out  of 
Committee.  During  considera- 
tion on  Report  the  scheme  of 
amendment  was  materially  modi- 
fied. The  work  done  in  October 
on  clause  2 was  virtually  undone, 
conditionally  upon  the  adoption 
of  a foreshadowed  amendment  of 
clause  9 : the  restriction  of  special 
religious  instruction  to  two  morn- 
ings in  the  week  was  reinserted  in 
clause  3,  from  which  the  provi- 
sion relating  to  rural  single-school 
areas  was  deleted,  being  replaced 
by  a new  clause  requiring  local 
education  authorities  to  grant 
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ordinary  facilities  at  the  instance 
of  the  parents  of  a reasonable 
number  of  children  in  areas  vir- 
tually of  the  single-school  type, 
whether  urban  or  rural.  The 
grant  of  extended  facilities  under 
clause  4 was  made  conditional 
upon  demand  by  a two-thirds 
instead  of  a bare  majority. 

As  we  go  to  press  the  revision 
of  the  amendments  is  still  incom- 
plete ; but  it  is  patent  that,  so  far 
as  they  go,  they  do  not  violate 
the  principle  of  the  Bill,  unless 
that  principle  is  to  be  understood 
to  be  the  virtual  proscription 
of  denominational  religious  in- 
struction. The  Government, 
therefore,  cannot  meet  them  with 
a curt  non  possumus  without  gravely 
impairing  its  credit  with  the 
country.  The  measure,  however, 
can  at  best  be  but  a pitiful  patch- 
work,  and  no  one  that  has  the 
true  interests  of  education  at 
heart  would  regret  its  abandon- 
ment. 

In  the  House  of  Commons  the 
Trade  Disputes  Bill,  having  passed 
the  Report  stage,  with  amend- 
ments extending  the  riglit  of 
peaceful  picketing  to  employers 
jointly  and  severally,  and  ousting 
the  jurisdiction  by  injunction 
against  Trade  Unions  as  defined 
by  the  measure,  was  read  a third 
time  without  a division  on  Novem- 
ber 9.  The  consideration  on  Re- 
port of  the  Land  Tenure  Bill 
amending  the  Agricultural  Hold- 
ings Act,  1900,  resulted  after 
much  heated  debate  in  some  im- 
portant changes.  The  measure 
in  the  form  in  which  it  was 
ordered  for  third  reading  (Novem- 
ber 14)  entitles  a tenant,  pending 
his  tenancy,  to  compensation,  to  be 
settled  by  arbitration,  for  damage 


caused  by  game  which  he  has  not 
the  right  to  kill,  account  to  be 
taken  in  fixing  the  compensation 
of  contracts  made  before  the  pass- 
ing of  the  Act,  and  further  entitles 
him  at  the  close  of  the  tenancy  to 
compensation  for  improvements 
at  their  fair  value  to  an  incoming 
tenant,  and  compensation  for  un- 
reasonable disturbance  by  way  of 
indemnity  for  his  expenses  in 
connection  with  the  sale  or  removal 
of  his  goods,  implements,  pro- 
duce or  stock.  The  tenant  is 
guaranteed  the  full  right  of  crop- 
ping and  disposing  of  the  produce 
of  his  holding,  provided  he  make 
adequate  provision  against  its 
deterioration.  He  is  also  entitled 
to  execute  necessary  building  re- 
pairs without  the  landlord’s 
consent.  The  measure  overrides 
agreements  contrary  to  its  pro- 
visions. The  Town  Tenants 
(Ireland)  Bill,  which  also  gives 
effect  to  the  principle  of  compen- 
sation for  improvements  and  un- 
reasonable disturbance  and  over- 
rides agreements  contrary  to  its 
provisions,  was  read  a third  time 
on  November  30.  By  recourse  to 
the  method  of  closure  by  com- 
partments the  Plural  Voting  Bill, 
a measure  naturally  odious  to 
those  whom  it  partially  disfran- 
chises, was  hurried  through  the 
Report  stage  November  26-28. 
On  November  28  a Bill  to  pro- 
vide for  the  expropriation  of  the 
Marquis  of  Clanricarde  from  his 
Irish  estates  was  read  a first  time. 

At  a Chapter  of  the  Order  of 
the  Garter  holden  at  Windsor 
Castle  on  November  13,  the  King 
invested  his  guest.  King  Haakon 
of  Norway,  with  the  insignia  of 
the  Order.  This  is  the  first 
Chapter  of  the  Order  held  during 
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the  present  reign,  and  the  first  at 
which  a sovereign  has  been  invested 
since  the  Order  was  conferred  on 
King  Victor  Emmanuel  in  1855. 
The  ceremony  was  followed  by  a 
State  banquet  at  which  the  health 
of  the  new  Knight  was  proposed 
by  King  Edward  in  a speech  as 
cordial  as  it  was  gracious,  to 
which  King  Haakon  responded 
with  no  less  felicity. 

The  attempt  recently  made  by 
Messrs.  Lever  and  other  great 
firms  to  establish  what,  if  not 
technically  a Trust,  bore  a remark- 
able resemblance  to  that  odious 
type  of  association,  in  the  manu- 
facture of  soap,  has  been  frustrated 
by  commercial  rivalry  and  the 
hostility  of  the  public.  The  dis- 
solution of  the  working  arrange- 
ment was  announced  on  Novem- 
ber 24. 

The  main  provisions  of  the 
recent  Anglo-French  Convention 
in  regard  to  the  New  Hebrides 
are  as  follows:  The  signatory 
Powers  are  to  be  represented  in 
the  group  by  two  High  Commis- 
sioners, one  appointed  by  His 
Britannic  Majesty’s  Government, 
the  other  by  the  Government  of 
the  French  Republic.  The  High 
Commissioners  are  to  be  assisted 
by  resident  Commissioners  and 
furnished  with  a sufficient  police 
force,  the  headquarters  of  each 
government  being  at  Vila  on  the 
island  of  Efate.  The  High  Com- 
missioners are  to  be  invested  with 
joint  control  of  the  police,  posts, 
telegraphs,  public  works,  ports, 
harbours,  buoys,  lighthouses, 
public  health  and  finance,  and  with 
the  power  of  raising  the  necessary 
revenue  by  taxation,  any  deficit 
to  be  borne  by  the  signatory 
Powers  in  equal  shares.  The  exist- 


ing joint  Naval  Commission  is  to 
co-operate  with  the  High  Com- 
missioners in  maintaining  order. 

A joint  Court  of  Justice,  consist- 
ing of  three  judges,  one  appointed 
by  each  of  the  signatory  Powers, 
and  the  third  by  the  King  of 
Spain,  is  to  be  established,  with 
jurisdiction  in  all  civil  and  crimi- 
nal causes,  both  as  between  sub- 
jects of  the  signatory  Powers  and 
as  between  such  subjects  and 
natives.  Municipal  government 
is  to  be  introduced  upon  applica- 
tion in  each  case  of  not  fewer 
than  thirty  adult  non-native  in- 
habitants. The  municipal  fran- 
chise is  to  be  restricted  to  non- 
natives, but  adults  of  either  sex 
and  any  nationality  are  to  be 
eligible  for  the  Council.  The 
scheme  looks  pretty  enough  on 
paper,  but  time  alone  can  show 
how  far  it  is  workable  ; and  it  is 
feared  in  Australia  that  the  estab- 
lishment of  municipal  institutions 
will  prove  unduly  advantageous 
to  the  French,  who  are  said  to 
predominate  in  those  parts  of  the 
islands  where  the  experiment  is 
most  likely  to  be  tried. 

On  November  8 the  signalling 
camp  at  Abiam  on  the  north-west 
border  of  Cape  Colony  was  sur- 
prised by  a small  party  of  Boers 
from  German  South-West  Africa, 
under  the  command  of  one 
Ferreira.  The  raiders,  who  hoped 
to  raise  a rebellion,  opened  fire  on 
the  camp  at  close  quarters,  and 
having  placed  two  of  the  four 
troopers  who  guarded  it  hors  de 
combat^  closed  in  and  took  the 
rest  prisoners.  They  afterwards 
burned  the  camp  and  marched 
towards  Upington  pursued  by  the 
police,  who  succeeded  in  capturing 
^he  whole  band  in  the  Gordonia 
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district  on  November  16.  The 
prisoners  were  committed  to  Up- 
ington  gaol  pending  their  trial. 

Commander  Peary  has  returned 
from  his  fourth  Arctic  expedition, 
having  failed  indeed  to  reach  the 
North  Pole  by  some  153  miles, 
but  having  outdone  both  his  own 
previous  performances  and  those 
of  Nansen  (1895)  and  Cagni 
(1900).  The  expedition  started 
from  New  York  in  the  steamer 
Roosevelt^  specially  designed  for 
the  purpose,  and  manned  and  offi- 
cered by  Newfoundlanders  under 
the  command  of  Captain  Bartlett 
in  July  1905,  and  speedily  reached 
the  North  Greenland  coast : but 
after  leaving  Etah  (August  16) 
encountered  much  ice,  and  off 
Cape  Sheridan  (September  5)  the 
Roosevelthtz^vci^  ice-bound.  Never- 
theless, the  winter,  which  perforce 
was  passed  there,  is  described  as 
comparatively  mild,  though  squally 
and  even  tempestuous.  The  cured 
whale-meat  having  proved  to  be 
poisonous,  was  thrown  away,  but 
better  food  was  found  in  musk 
oxen,  reindeer,  hare,  salmon  and 
trout.  About  February  21,  1906, 
the  explorers  took  to  their  sledges 
en  route  for  the  Pole.  In  three 
marches  they  reached  Cape  Hecla, 
whence  they  pushed  gallantly  for- 
ward in  four  parties  over  rough 
ice  and  open  leads  varied  by  young 
ice  that  gave  beneath  their  weight 
as  far  as  84°  38'  north  latitude. 
Commander  Peary  then  sent  two 
of  the  parties  back  for  supplies, 
and  after  establishing  a cache  for 
their  behoof,  continued  the  jour- 
ney with  the  rest  of  the  company. 
Being,  however,  carried  seventy 
miles  eastward  of  their  course  upon 
a drifting  ice-floe,  and  despairing 
of  succour  by  the  supporting  par- 


ties, they  were  fain  to  turn  back, 
when  by  forced  marches  they  had 
reached  (April  21)  87°  6',  north 
latitude.  The  return  journey  was 
not  accomplished  without  much 
hardship,  peril  and  privation, 
owing  to  blinding  snowstorms, 
leads,  floating  floes,  and  thin  or 
shattered  ice,  and  the  failure  of 
other  means  of  subsistence  than 
dog’s  flesh.  Terra  ftrma  was, 
however,  reached  on  May  12,  and 
then  the  Roosevelt  was  regained 
without  much  difficulty,  the  sup- 
porting parties  being  rejoined 
and  partly  rescued  by  the  way. 
A complete  survey  of  the  north 
coast  of  Grant  liand,  which  estab- 
lished the  existence  of  other  land 
near  the  hundredth  meridian,  com- 
pleted the  exploration,  in  the 
whole  course  of  which,  notwith- 
standing the  hardships  and  risks 
encountered,  no  life  was  lost.  The 
Roosevelt  was  got  under  way  on 
July  31,  but  her  progress  was  so 
impeded  by  ice  and  dirty  weather 
that  it  was  not  until  November  15 
that  she  left  Chateau  Bay  for 
New  York. 

By  the  Ministerial  statement  read 
by  M.  Clemenceau  in  the  Cham- 
ber and  by  M.  Guyot-Dessaigne 
in  the  Senate  on  November  5, 
the  new  French  Government 
stands  pledged  to  continue  the 
pacific  but  patriotic  foreign  policy 
of  its  predecessor,  maintaining  the 
defensive  forces  of  the  country 
intact  and  faithfully  adhering  to 
the  Russian  alliance,  and  the 
existing  ententes  cordiales.  In  re- 
gard to  the  religious  question  there 
is  to  be  no  compromise  with  the 
“ spirit  of  domination”  “emana- 
ting from  a foreign  authority  and 
subject  to  foreign  influence.”  The 
Separation  Law  will  therefore  be 
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strictly  enforced,  and  if  necessary 
reinforced.  For  the  rest,  the 
policy  of  the  Government  is  “ the 
development  of  individual  rights 
by  the  organisation  of  appropriate 
guarantees,”  which  includes  inter 
alia  the  abolition  of  courts-martial, 
the  extension  of  the  powers  of 
provincial  authorities  and  of  trade 
unions,  the  complete  secularisa- 
tion of  schools,  a ten-hours  working 
day  and  old-age  pensions,  and  the 
extension  to  agricultural  labourers 
of  the  law  relating  to  accidents  to 
workmen.  Other  important  items 
in  this  remarkable  programme  are 
the  purchase  by  the  State  of  the 
Western  Railway  Lines,  the  re- 
vision of  the  Mines  Act  of  i8io, 
a graduated  income  tax,  and  the 
supersession,  if  necessary,  of  direct 
taxation  by  a tax  on  capital. 
Radical  as  the  programme  is,  it 
was  sanctioned  in  the  Chamber  by 
the  immense  majority  of  395  to 
96.  On  November  13,  the 
Chamber,  by  416  votes  to  163, 
approved  the  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  regard  to  the  Church,  as  set 
forth  at  large  by  MM.  Briand  and 
Clemenceau.  It  is,  therefore,  now 
certain  that  the  law  will  be  en- 
forced with  a judicious  firmness 
which  will  tend  greatly  to  discou- 
rage passive  resistance.  It  is  of 
good  omen  that  comparatively 
little  opposition  has  of  late  been 
offered  to  the  officials  charged 
with  the  disagreeable  duty  of 
taking  the  inventories  of  Church 
property.  At  the  close  of  the 
month  the  Government  in  pursu- 
ance of  the  Algeciras  Act  and 
with  the  assent  of  the  signatory 
Powers,  took  the  first  step  towards 
the  restoration  of  order  in 
Morocco  by  directing  a squadron 
of  three  ships  under  Admiral 


Touchard  to  proceed  to  Tangier 
without  delay. 

The  lengthy  and  elaborate 
apology — for  such  in  effect  it 
was  — for  the  policy  of  his 
Imperial  Master,  delivered  by 
Prince  Biilow  in  the  Reichstag  on 
November  14,  is  of  somewhat 
more  than  ephemeral  interest. 
Disquietude  must  indeed  be  wide- 
spread in  Germany  when  the 
Chancellor  deems  it  incumbent 
upon  him  to  pour  so  much  oil  on 
the  troubled  waters.  Nor  is  more 
than  a transient  effect  to  be 
expected  from  such  a speech.  The 
only  conclusive  reply  to  the 
demand  for  constitutional  govern- 
ment would  be  the  adoption  by 
the  Emperor  of  a sober  and 
sagacious  policy,  such  as  could 
be  whole-heartedly  approved  by 
the  nation  at  large,  and  that 
apparently  is  to  be  looked  for 
when  the  leopard  changes  his 
spots.  The  Emperor  has  accepted 
the  resignation  of  the  corrupt 
Minister  of  Agriculture  for  Prussia, 
General  von  Podbielski,  but  has 
decorated  him  with  the  Grand 
Cross  of  the  Order  of  the  Red 
Eagle ; and  it  is  announced  that 
his  policy  of  dear  meat  will  be 
continued  by  his  successor, 
Herr  von  Arnim-Criewen.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Imperial  Edict 
issued  on  November  18,  with  the 
counter-signature  of  Prince  Biilow, 
evinces  by  its  vague  half-promise 
of  old-age  pensions  and  other 
boons  for  the  working  classes  a 
deplorable  disposition  to  coquet 
with  Socialism. 

In  Russia,  though  there  has 
been  no  lack  of  deeds  of  violence, 
chiefly  robberies  by  armed  bands, 
and  it  has  been  deemed  necessary 
to  proclaim  a state  of  war  in  the 
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Kuban  district  of  the  Caucasus, 
calm  has  on  the  whole  prevailed 
during  the  month.  The  country 
is  now  engrossed  with  the  election 
campaign,  and  the  happy  coinci- 
dence of  the  termination  with 
this  year  of  the  ground-rent  pay- 
able to  the  State  on  the  Com- 
munal allotments  granted  to  the 
peasants  at  the  emancipation  has 
been  turned  to  account  by  the 
Government,  which  on  Novem- 
ber 25  issued  a ukase  authorising 
the  conversion  of  such  allotments 
into  freeholds. 

The  ordinances  for  the  enforce- 
ment-of  the  anti-opium  edict  of 
September  20,  issued  at  Peking  on 
November  21,  are  such  as  at  any 
rate  to  leave  no  reasonable  doubt  of 
the  good  intentions  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Not  only  is  the  cultivation  of 
the  poppy  not  to  be  extended,  but 
it  is  to  be  reduced  by  one-tenth 
annually,  on  pain  of  confiscation 
of  the  ground  illicitly  cultivated, 
while  a premium  is  to  be  put 
upon  the  speedier  discontinuance 
of  such  cultivation.  The  use  of 
opium  is  prohibited  save  for  such 
habitues  as  enter  their  names  and 
the  amount  they  consume  at  the 
Yamen  or  in  the  books  of  the 
village  headman  ; and  no  opium 
is  to  be  sold  except  on  presen- 
tation of  a ticket  of  registration. 
All  high  officials  are  bound  to 
wean  themselves  of  the  habit 
within  a certain  time,  and  officials 
under  sixty  years  of  age  must  do 
so  within  six  months  on  pain  of 
dismissal  from  office,  while  deceit 


will  entail  loss  of  rank.  Teachers, 
scholars,  soldiers  and  sailors  are 
allowed  only  three  months  wherein 
to  effect  their  reformation.  Other 
habitues  under  sixty  years  of  age 
must  diminish  their  consumption 
of  the  drug  by  20  per  cent,  per 
annum,  on  pain  of  dismissal  from 
office,  deprivation  of  degrees  or 
other  degradation  ; and  the  names 
of  such  as  after  ten  years  are  still 
unreformed  are  to  be  posted  in 
public  places.  Opium-smoking  is 
prohibited  in  wine-shops  and  inns  ; 
and  the  sale  of  pipes,  lamps  and 
other  articles  used  by  smokers  is 
to  cease  after  a year’s  grace. 
Opium  dens  are  to  be  closed 
within  six  months,  opium  shops 
are  to  be  registered  and  gradually 
closed,  and  meanwhile  are  to  be 
liable  to  confiscation  unless  their 
books  show  an  annual  decrease  of 
sales.  Provision  is  also  made  for 
the  distribution  of  antidotes  to 
habitues  by  Government  officials  at 
cost  price  or  gratis,  and  for  the 
establishment  and  encouragement 
of  anti-opium  societies.  Finally, 
the  importation  of  opium  is,  if 
possible,  to  be  terminated  within 
ten  years,  and  to  that  end  over- 
tures are  to  be  made  by  the 
Wai-wu-pu  to  the  Governments 
of  Great  Britain,  France,  Hol- 
land and  Persia  ; the  strictest  pre- 
cautions are  to  be  taken  to  pre- 
vent the  illicit  importation  of 
opium  or  morphia,  and  the 
manufacture  of  morphia  is  pro- 
hibited throughout  the  Chinese 
Empire. 


Obituary 


Nov.  I.  The  Archduke  Otto, 
nephew  of  the  Emperor  Francis 
Joseph,  died  this  day,  in  his  forty- 
first  year.  He  was  known  as  one 
of  the  finest  cavalry  officers  in  the 
Austrian  Army.  The  funeral  took 
place  in  the  Capuchin  Church, 
Vienna. 

Nov.  4.  Colonel  the  Hon. North 

DE  CoiGNY  DaLRYMPLE-HaMILTON 
died  this  day,  in  his  fifty-fourth 
year.  The  second  son  of  the  tenth 
Earl  of  Stair,  he  entered  the  Army 
in  1871,  and  was  present  with  the 
ScotsGuards  at  Tel-el-Kebir,i882. 
Three  years  later  he  was  engaged 
in  the  Suakin  Campaign,  and  was 
severely  wounded.  In  1899  he 
served  in  the  Boer  War  and  was 
again  wounded.  For  his  fine 
qualities  as  an  officer  he  was  pro- 
moted to  the  command  of  the  3rd 
Battalion  of  the  Scots  Guards, 
which  he  held  till  1905.  The 
funeral  took  place  at  Dailly 
Churchyard,  Ayrshire. 

Nov.  4.  Augusta  Selina,  Lady 
Walsingham,  died  this  day.  Mar- 
ried in  1849  to  Lord  Burghersh, 
she  was  left  a widow  two  years 
later.  She  married  the  late  Duca 
di  San  Teodoro  some  time  after, 
but  obtained  separation  in  1876. 
Her  daughter  is  the  mother  of 
PrincessTeano  and  of  theMarchesa 
Isabella  Chigi.  In  1877  Lady 
Burghersh  married  the  sixth  Lord 
Walsingham.  Her  gracious  manner 
and  the  nobility  of  her  character 
will  long  be  remembered.  The 
funeral  took  place  at  Merton, 
Norfolk. 

Nov.  5.  The  Hon.  Auberon 
Herbert  died  this  day,  at  the  age 
of  sixty-eight.  The  third  son  of 
the  third  Earl  of  Carnarvon,  Mr. 


Herbert  was  uncle  of  the  present 
peer.  Graduating  from  St.  John’s 
College,  Oxford,  he  was  elected  a 
Fellow  some  years  later  and  lec- 
tured in  history  and  jurisprudence. 
He  resigned  his  fellowship  in  1869 
and  in  the  following  year  entered 
Parliament  for  Nottingham.  A 
speech  with  strong  socialistic  ten- 
dencies which  he  delivered  in  1872 
loosened  his  hold  on  the  sympa- 
thies of  the  House,  and  he  retired 
from  politics.  Mr.  Herbert  had 
been  from  1859-62  a lieutenant 
in  the  7th  Hussars,  and  later  took 
part  with  the  Danes  in  their 
struggle  with  Germany.  For 
many  years  past  he  had  lived  at 
Ringwood,  in  the  New  Forest, 
where  he  contributed  articles  from 
time  to  time  on  geological  and 
palaeological  subjects,  on  which  he 
held  views  that  have  not  always 
found  support  among  other  stu- 
dents in  these  branches  of  science. 
The  funeral  took  place  in  the 
grounds  of  his  Ringwood  estate. 

Nov.^.  Mrs.  Priscilla  M’Laren 
died  this  day,  in  her  ninety-third 
year.  The  sister  of  John  Bright 
and  the  friend  of  Elizabeth  Fry, 
she  early  engaged  in  some  of  the 
great  movements  of  the  time.  As 
a speaker  on  woman  suffrage  the 
effectiveness  of  her  utterances  was 
not  lessened  by  a certain  womanly 
restraint  which  gratefully  distin- 
guished them  from  the  speeches  of 
her  followers. 

Nov.  7.  Mr.  R.  T.  Hotchkin 
Griffith,  C.I.E.,  in  his  eighty- 
first  year.  From  Queen’s  College, 
Oxford,  where  he  was  Boden  San- 
scrit scholar  in  1849,  he  went  to 
Marlborough,  and  thence  after  a 
short  time  to  India  in  1853  upon 
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his  appointment  to  the  Chair  of 
English  Literature  at  Benares.  He 
was  subsequently  Principal  of  the 
Benares  College,  but  resigning  in 
1879  he  was  made  Director  of 
Public  Instruction  in  the  N.-W. 
Provinces  and  Oudh.  Mr.  Griffith 
retired  in  1885. 

'Nov.  8.  Captain  ].  B.  Ballard, 
R.N.,  in  his  eighty-ninth  year. 
Entering  the  Army  in  1831,  he 
saw  service  off  the  coast  of  China 
in  1842,  and  in  the  war  with  Rus- 
sia. He  retired  in  1868. 

Nov.  8.  Lieut. -Gen.  Sir  Robert 
Gordon  Rogers,  K.C.B.,  in  his 
seventy-fourth  year.  He  joined 
the  Bombay  Army  in  1848,  and 
took  part  in  theUmbeyla  Campaign, 
1863,  and  the  Hazara  expedition. 
He  also  saw  service  in  Afghanis- 
tan, 1878,  and  in  Egypt  in  1882, 
when  he  was  present  at  Tel-el- 
Kebir.  Sir  Robert  was  promoted 
lieutenant-general  in  1893  and  de- 
corated with  the  K.C.B.  in  1899. 

Nov.  9.  One  of  the  most  pro- 
minent educationists  of  her  time 
is  removed  by  the  death  of  Miss 
Dorothea  Beale,  in  her  seventy- 
sixth  year.  Surrounded  from  her 
childhood  by  influences  that  tended 
to  strong  mental  development, 
Miss  Beale  found,  in  1846,  in  the 
newly  founded  Queen’s  College, 
Harley  Street,  that  powerful  edu- 
cational stimulus  which  so  many 
experienced  whose  studies  were 
directed  by  Frederic  Denison 
Maurice,  at  that  time  her  tutor  in 
literature  and  philosophy.  Trench 
and  Plumptre  were  also  associated 
with  the  institution  ; so  that  when 
Miss  Beale  finished  her  career  as  a 
student  at  the  College  she  was  fully 
equipped  for  the  post  of  mathe- 
matical and  classical  tutor  which 
the  College  conferred  on  her. 


After  seven  years’  strenuous  work, 
she  resigned  her  appointment  and 
went  as  head  teacher  to  the  Clergy 
Daughters’  School  at  Casterton, 
where,  however,  she  only  remained 
a year  ; and  in  1858  accepted  the 
charge  of  the  Ladies’  College, 
Cheltenham,  with  which  her  name 
will  ever  be  associated.  At  her 
entrance  upon  her  duties  there  she 
found  sixty-nine  pupils ; in  1905 
there  were  a thousand.  The  re- 
cord of  her  work  there  is  one  of 
continued  progress.  With  a mind 
singularly  open  and  fearless,  Miss 
Beale  built  up  a complex  organi- 
sation based  on  her  intimate  ex- 
perience of  the  best  methods  of 
scholastic  and  University  training 
both  here  and  abroad.  Her  vaca- 
tions she  had  long  spent,  when- 
ever practicable,  in  visiting  the 
colleges  of  Germany  and  Switzer- 
land, and  the  knowledge  she 
acquired  she  was  quick  to  turn  to 
account.  Amongst  her  notable 
achievements,  the  foundation  of 
St.  Hilda’s  College  at  Cheltenham, 
and  St.  Hilda’s  Hall,  Oxford, 
marks  an  educational  advance  that 
would  have  been  impossible  to 
imagine  but  for  her,  and  but  for 
her  would  have  been  impossible  to 
carry  into  effect.  Miss  Beale’s 
services  have  been  widely  recog- 
nised. She  was  elected  an  Offi- 
cier  de  I’Academie  de  Paris,  1889, 
and  a membe.’*  of  the  advisory 
board  of  London  University,  1901. 
She  was  an  LL.D.  of  Edinburgh, 
and  was  granted  the  freedom  of 
the  borough  of  Cheltenham.  The 
funeral  took  place,  upon  the  offer 
of  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  within 
Gloucester  Cathedral. 

Nov.  10.  Col.  Archibald 
Edward  Duthy,  in  his  sixty-first 
year.  He  served  through  the 
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Afghan  War,  1879,  accom-  Cunarder  Lusitania,  built  by  his 
panied  Roberts  on  the  march  to  firm,  with  turbine  engines  of  the 
Kandahar.  In  the  Mohmund  finest  type.  Mr.  Ellis  continued 
operations  he  had  charge  of  the  to  give  the  closest  attention  to  his 
Mountain  Artillery,  and  in  the  business,  of  which  he  had  an  inti- 
Tirah  Campaign  commanded  a mate  knowledge  in  every  depart- 
brigade  division  with  great  credit.  ment,  until  the  end  of  his  life. 

^ov.  10.  Deputy  - Surgeon  - Liov,  12.  Major-Generai  Lord 
General  Julius  Wiles,  in  his  Congleton,  C.B.,  died  this  day,  in 
seventy-ninth  year.  From  St.  his  sixty-seventh  year.  Joining 
Thomas’s  Hospital,  where  he  took  the  3rd  Foot  in  1855,  he  saw  ser- 
hisdegree  of  M.R.C.S.  ini85l,he  vice  in  the  Zululand  Campaign 
joined,  after  a short  interval,  the  1879.  Promoted  major-general  in 
Army  Medical  Corps,  and  served  1893,  he  commanded  an  infantry 
through  the  Crimea,  and  later  brigade  at  Gibraltar,  i895-l90®* 
through  the  China  Campaign,  In  1900  he  was  given  the  com- 
1860.  In  1874  he  took  part  in  mand  at  Malta.  He  retired  in 
the  Ashanti  Campaign,  and  also  1902.  The  funeral  took  place  at 
served  as  a volunteer  on  themedi-  Brookwood  cemetery, 
cal  staff  in  the  Franco-German  'Nov.  15.  The  death  of  the 
hostilities.  He  was  appointed  head  Viscountess  Selby  occurred  this 
of  the  Herbert  Hospital,  Wool-  day,  at  the  age  of  sixty-seven.  As 
wich,  in  1881,  and  retired  from  the  Miss  Selby  she  married  Mr.  Wil- 
Army  in  1883.  ham  Court  Gully  in  1865.  Mr. 

Nov.  II.  Mr.  John  Devonshire  Gully  was  elected  Speaker  in  1895, 
Ellis,  in  his  eighty-third  year.  and  upon  his  retirement  he  entered 
Educated  at  King  Edward  VI. ’s  the  Lords  with  the  title  of  his 
School,  Birmingham,  he  went  to  wife’s  maiden  name.  The  funeral 
Sheffield  in  1854,  having  took  place  at  Brookwood  Ceme- 

spent  seven  years  in  his  father’s  tery. 

business  of  brass  manufacturer.  Nov.  16.  Mr.  John  R.  Wigham, 
In  Sheffield  he  joined  Mr.  John  at  the  age  of  seventy-eight.  For 
Brown,  and  together  they  laid  the  many  years  connected  with  the 
foundation  of  the  great  firm  of  Dublin  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
John  Brown  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  his  most  memorable  work  was  in 
which  employs  at  the  present  connection  with  the  introduction 
time  16,000  men.  The  manu-  of  gas  as  an  illuminant  into  light- 
facture  of  steel  rails  by  the  house  equipment.  His  experiment 
new  Bessemer  process  was  under-  at  Rockabill  Lighthouse  in  1868 
taken  upon  Mr.  Ellis’s  recommen-  proved  successful  and  was  repeated 
dation.  His  principal  inventions  by  the  authorities  with  the  best 
affected  the  manufacture  of  armour-  results.  Mr.  Wigham’s  inventions 
plates  for  vessels,  which  were  of  extended  to  other  harbour  appli- 
paramount  importance  until  super-  ances,  such  as  sirens  and  fog-sig- 
seded  by  the  Krupp  process.  More  nals,  which  have  been  adopted  by 
recently  the  advantages  of  the  Trinity  House  and  various  harbour 
steam  turbine  induced  Mr.  Ellis’s  boards,  as  the  most  complete  of 
attention,  who  fitted  out  the  their  kind. 
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Nov.  19.  Professor  James  Row- 
ley,  at  the  age  of  seventy-two. 
He  joined  the  staff  of  University 
College,  Bristol,  upon  its  founda- 
tion in  1 8 76,  as  Professor  of  Modern 
English  History  and  English  Lit- 
erature, and  continued  in  the  post 
for  thirty  years. 

Nov.  20.  Mr.  Charles  Locke 
Eastlake,  nephew  of  Sir  Charles 
Eastlake,  died  this  day.  After 
a good  art  training,  he  became 
secretary  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects  in  1866,  and 
twelve  years  later  was  appointed 
keeper  of  the  National  Gallery, 
where  he  remained  for  twenty 
years.  He  published  many  books 
on  art  subjects  : a “ History  of 
the  Gothic  Revival  in  England  ” 
(1870),  four  Handbooks  to 
Foreign  Picture  Galleries  (1883-8), 
&c.  The  funeral  took  place  at 
Kensal  Green. 

Nov.  21.  Sir  Richard  Farrant 
died  this  day,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
one.  The  friend  of  the  late  Lord 
Rowton  and  the  forwarder  of  his 
schemes  for  the  better  housing  of 
the  working  classes.  Sir  Richard 
Farrant  was  elected  a director  of 
the  Artisans’  Dwellings  Company 
in  1877.  The  first  of  the  Rowton 
Houses,  that  at  Vauxhall,  was 
founded  in  1892,  with  Sir  Richard’s 
active  co-operation;  in  1894  a 
limited  company  was  formed  to 
develop  and  extend  the  scheme, 
which  already  showed  signs  of  suc- 
cess. Sir  Richard  Farrant  pos- 
sessed great  financial  ability,  and 
his  practical  advice  was  of  the 
greatest  assistance  in  the  further- 
ance of  this  new  and  hazardous 
form  of  philanthropy  which  the 
two  men  had  the  pleasure  of  see- 
ing accepted  on  all  hands  as 
effectively  solving  some  at  least 


of  the  problems  created  by  the 
conditions  of  modern  city  life.  Sir 
Richard  received  the  honour  of 
knighthood  in  1897.  The  funeral 
took  place  at  West  Hoathley, 
Sussex. 

Nov.  22.  The  Rev.  Henry 
Barnes  Byrne  died  this  day,  in  his 
eighty-third  year.  After  a success- 
ful University  career,  he  was 
elected,  in  1849,  Fellow  of  Queen’s 
College,  Oxford,  and  later.  Dean 
and  Tutor.  In  1863  he  was  ap- 
pointed vicar  of  Milford,  Hants, 
which  living  he  resigned  in  1881. 
The  funeral  took  place  at  Win- 
chester Cemetery. 

Nov.  22.  Mr.  G.  J.  Dumville 
Lees,  J.P.,  in  his  fifty-eighth  year. 
One  of  the  most  prominent  sports- 
men in  Shropshire,  he  had  twice 
been  master  of  the  Tanatside  Har- 
riers— a pack  which  existed  as  long 
ago  as  1754 — and  was  one  cf  the 
promoters  of  the  Llanymynech 
Steeplechases.  As  a writer  he  is 
well  known  for  his  book  on  “ Hare 
Hunting.”  He  was  a member  of 
the  Shropshire  County  Council 
and  a governor  of  Oswestry  Gram- 
mar School. 

Nov.  22.  The  death  occurred 
this  day  of  Viscount  Hampden,  in 
his  sixty-sixth  year.  His  father, 
the  first  of  the  title,  had  been,  as 
Mr.  Brand,  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Commons  from  1872  to  1884. 
From  Rugby,  where  he  was  edu- 
cated, Lord  Hampden  went  into 
the  Coldstreams,  retiring  after 
seven  years’  service  with  a cap- 
taincy. Turning  his  attention  to 
politics,  he  entered  Parliament  in 
1868  as  Member  for  Hertfordshire, 
and  after  defeat  in  1874  returned 
in  1880  as  Member  for  Stroud. 
He  did  not  make  any  particular 
mark  in  the  Commons, however,  but 
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after  his  succession  to  the  peerage 
was  enabled  to  fulfil  important  ser- 
vices as  Governor  and  Comman- 
der-in-Chief  of  New  South  Wales, 
which  office  he  assumed  in  1895. 
His  insight  into  the  affairs  of  the 
colony  and  his  tactful  handling 
of  questions  of  importance, 
enabled  him  to  dispel  the  diffi- 
culties that  attended  the  fede- 
ration movement  and  to  effect  a 
satisfactory  settlement.  He  re- 
signed his  Governorship  in  1899, 
and  returned  to  this  country.  The 
funeral  took  place  at  Kimpton. 

'Nov.  22.  Mr.  H W.  G.  Mark- 
HEiM  died  this  day,  in  his  sixty- 
second  year.  Born  in  Smyrna,  he 
was  educated  in  Paris,  and  after- 
wards at  University  College,  Ox- 
ford, where  he  obtained  a brilliant 
degree.  He  was  for  a time  an 
Inspector  of  Schools,  but  resigned 
his  appointment  on  the  ground  of 
ill-health.  At  the  Alabama  Con- 
ference he  acted  as  secretary  to 
the  British  Arbitrator.  Mr.  Mark- 
heim  had  been  a Fellow  of  Uni- 
versity College  since  1871.  The 
funeral  took  place  at  Nunhead. 

Nov.  22.  Major-Gen.  Charles 
Frederick  North,  at  the  age  of 
ninety-one.  He  joined  the  East 
India  Company  in  1833,  and  took 
part  in  the  Afghan  Campaign, 
1838,  while  in  1857  he  was  engaged 
on  special  service  in  the  Persian  ex- 
pedition. He  was  promoted  major- 
general  in  1864. 

Nov.  24.  The  death  occurred 
this  day  of  Mgr.  Florian  von 
Stablewski,  Archbishop  of  Posen, 
in  his  sixty-sixth  year.  Educated 
at  Posen  and  Munich,  Dr.  von 
Stablewski  was  ordained  in  1865. 
After  a short  experience  as  religious 
instructor  at  the  Schrimm  Gym- 
nasium, he  was  elected  a Polish 


Deputy  to  the  Prussian  Diet.  In 
this  capacity  he  stood  in  deter- 
mined opposition  to  Bismarck  in 
his  anti-Polish  policy.  The  ability 
and  power  which  he  displayed  in 
politics  gained  for  him  in  1891 
the  Archbishopric  of  Gnesen  and 
Posen,  in  which  position  he  con- 
tinued to  the  end  to  give  expres- 
sion to  the  aspirations  of  his 
countrymen,  with  which  he  was 
known  to  be  in  the  closest  sym- 
pathy. 

Nov.  24.  Dr.  Edmund  Symes 
Thompson,  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
nine.  Graduating  M.B.  m 1859, 
at  London  University,  his  brilliant 
work  gained  him  the  University 
Medical  Scholarship  and  gold 
medal.  Elected  a member  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians  in 
1862  and  a Fellow  in  1868,  he  was 
for  nearly  forty  years  one  of  the 
foremost  authorities  on  pulmonary 
diseases,  a branch  of  pathology 
which  he  diligently  investigated 
during  his  long  connection  with 
Brompton  Hospital,  to  which  in- 
stitution he  was  consulting  physi- 
cian at  the  time  of  his  death. 
The  funeral  took  place  at  Fin- 
mere. 

Nov.  25.  Miss  Louisa  Maria 
Hubbard  died  this  day.  Well 
known  as  an  advocate  for  the 
employment  of  gentlewomen  and 
girls  of  good  education  as  teachers 
in  elementary  schools,  she  wrote 
largely  in  support  of  her  view^  in 
the  IVomans  Gaxette^  of  which  she 
was  editor,  and  in  the  Labour 
News.  In  1880  she  instituted  the 
“ Englishwoman’s  Year  Book.” 
Her  interest  in  all  that  concerned 
woman’s  work,  especially  in  teach- 
ing and  nursing,  directed  the 
course  of  her  life  for  more  than 
thirty  years.  Miss  Hubbard  was 
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born  in  Russia,  but  spent  most  of 
her  life  in  England.  She  retired 
to  the  Tyrol  in  1898. 

Nov.  30.  The  death  occurred 
this  day  of  Miss  Mary  Bateson,  at 
the  age  of  forty-one.  Educated  at 
Newnham  College,  she  took  a first 
class  in  the  Historical  Tripos  in 
1887,  sooti  proved  her  ability 
as  a historian  with  the  highest 
claims  to  recognition.  To  the 
“ Cambridge  Modern  History  ” 
she  contributed  a chapter  on  the 
“ French  in  America,”  while  of 
the  “ Cambridge  Mediaeval  His- 
tory ” in  preparation,  she  was  to 
have  been  one  of  the  editors. 
Her  researches  in  the  subjects  of 
monasticism  and  early  municipal 
records,  amongst  many  others,  are 
of  high  importance ; the  special 
faculty  which  she  possessed  of  col- 
lecting and  assimilating  evidence 
from  all  sources  giving  a value  to 
her  work  which,  together  with 
rare  power  of  exposition,  places  it 
in  the  foremost  rank. 

Nov.  30.  General  John  Dunne 
died  this  day,  in  his  eightieth  year. 
After  serving  with  distinction  in 
the  Crimea,  he  threw  in  his  lot 
with  Garibaldi,  and  soon  became 
one  of  his  most  trusted  officers. 
At  Palermo  he  raised  a regiment, 
which  under  his  command  did  ex- 
cellent service,  particularly  at 
Milazzo.  At  Volturno  General 
Dunne  commanded  a brigade,  and 
was  seriously  wounded.  After  the 
establishment  of  the  monarchy  he 
received  every  honour,  though  his 
special  request  to  receive  a com- 
mission in  the  newly  constituted 
Italian  Army  was,  to  his  regret,  not 
granted.  ITe  great  value  of 
General  Dunne^s  work  lay  in  his 
power  of  disciplining  raw  recruits 
and  imposing  on  them  the  habits 


that  should  fit  them  for  conflict 
with  regular  troops,  a quality  that 
went  far  in  deciding  the  outcome 
of  the  Revolution  and  bringing  to 
a successful  issue  the  cause  of 
Italian  Unity. 

Nov.  30.  The  death  occurred 
this  day  of  Sir  Edward  Reed, 
K.C.B.,  in  his  seventy- seventh 
year.  He  had  for  a short  time 
held  a position  at  Sheerness  Dock- 
yard, and  subsequently  had  edited 
the  Mechanic's  Magazine  before,  in 
i860,  he  became  secretary  of  the 
Institution  of  Naval  Architects. 
Three  years  later  he  was  appointed 
Chief  Constructor  of  the  Navy.and 
set  himself  to  the  serious  study  of 
the  problems  which  attached  to 
ironclad  protection  and  equipment; 
for  at  that  time  wooden  vessels  were 
only  just  going  out  of  commission. 
One  of  the  types  he  found  in  favour 
at  the  Admiralty  was  the  turret-bat- 
tleship ; but,  although  he  himself 
designed  the  famous  Devastation  in 
1869,  the  turret  never  entirely 
commended  itself  to  his  judgment, 
and  it  was  his  failure  to  convince 
the  authorities  of  his  misgivings 
that  led  to  his  retirement  from  the 
Admiralty  in  1870.  In  the  suc- 
ceeding years,  however,  he  con- 
tinued to  design  battleships  for 
other  nations ; two  at  least  of 
which,  the  Triumph  and  ZwiftsurCj 
built  in  1903,  found  their  way  back 
into  the  British  Navy.  Sir  Edward 
Reed,  soon  after  his  resignation, 
entered  Parliament  as  Member  for 
Pembroke  Boroughs,  1 874,and  later 
sat  for  Cardiff,  which  constituency 
he  represented  till  1905.  His  pub- 
lications were  numerous,  and  in- 
cluded “ Shipbuilding  in  Iron  and 
Steel,”  “ The  Stability  of  Ships,” 

“ Japan,”  &c.  Sir  Edward  Reed 
was  elected  an  F.R.S.  in  1876. 
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